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To  the  Honourable 

GEORGE    LYTTLETON,    Efq; 

One  of  the  Lords  Commiffioners  of  the  Treasury. 

NOtwithftanding  your  conftant  refufal,  when 
I  have  afked  leave  to  prefix  your  name 
to  this  dedication,  I  muft  ftill  infill  on  my  right 
to  defire  your  protection  of  this  work. 

To  you,  Sir,  it  is  owing  that  this  hiftory  was 
ever  begun.  It  was  by  your  defire  that  I  firft 
thought  of  fuch  a  compofition.  So  many  years 
have  fince  paft,  that  you  may  have,  perhaps, 
forgotten  this  circumftance :  but  your  defires  are 
to  me  in  the  nature  of  commands;  and  the  im- 
preffion  of  them  is  never  to  be  erafed  from  my 
memory. 

Again,  Sir,  without  your  affiftance  this  hiftory 
had  never  been  completed.  Be  not  ftartled  at 
the  affertion.  I  do  not  intend  to  draw  on  you 
the  fufpicion  of  being  a  romance-writer.  I  mean 
no  more  than  that  I  partly  owe  to  you  my 
exiftence  during  great  part  of  the  time  which  I 
have  employed  in  compofing  it:  another  matter 
which  it  may  be  necelTary  to  remind  you  of; 
fince  there  are  certain  actions  of  which  you  are 
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apt  to  be  extremely  forgetful;  but  of  thefe  I 
hope  I  mail  always  have  a  better  memory  than 
yourfelf. 

Laftly,  It  is  owing  to  you  that  the  hiflory 
appears  what  it  now  is,  If  there  be  in  this 
work,  as  fome  have  been  pleafed  to  fay,  a 
ftronger  picture  of  a  truly  benevolent  mind  than 
is  to  be  found  in  any  other,  who  that  knows 
you,  and  a  particular  acquaintance  of  yours, 
will  doubt  whence  that  benevolence  hath  been 
copied  ?  The  world  will  not,  I  believe,  make  me 
the  compliment  of  thinking  I  took  it  from  my- 
felf.  I  care  not :  this  they  mail  own,  that  the 
two  perfons  from  whom  I  have  taken  it,  that  is 
to  fay,  two  of  the  belt  and  worthieft  men  in  the 
world,  are  ftrongly  and  zealoufly  my  friends. 
I  might  be  contented  with  this,  and  yet  my 
vanity  will  add  a  third  to  the  number  ;  and  him 
one  of  the  greater!:  and  nobleft,  not  only  in  his 
rank,  but  in  every  public  and  private  virtue. 
But  here  whilft  my  gratitude  for  the  princely 
benefactions  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  burfts 
from  my  heart,  you  muft  forgive  my  reminding 
you,  that  it  was  you  who  firft  recommended  me 
to  the  notice  of  my  benefactor. 

And  what  are  your  objections  to  the  allowance 
of  the  honour  which  I  have  folicited  ?  Why, 
you  have  commended  the  book  fo  warmly,  that 
you  mould  be  afhamed  of  reading  your  name 
before  the  dedication.     Indeed,  Sir,  if  the  book 
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itfelf  doth  not  make  you  afhamed  of  your  com- 
mendations, nothing  that  I  can  here  write  will> 
or  ought.  I  am  not  to  give  up  my  right  to  your 
protection  and  patronage,  becaufe  you  have 
commended  my  book  :  for  though  I  acknow- 
ledge fo  many  obligations  to  you,  I  do  not  add 
this  to  the  number ;  in  which  friendfhip,  I  am 
convinced,  hath  fo  little  ihare :  fince  that  can 
neither  bias  your  judgment,  nor  pervert  your 
integrity.  An  enemy  may  at  any  time  obtain 
your  commendation  by  only  deferving  it ;  and 
the  utmoft  which  the  faults  of  your  friends  can 
hope  for,  is  your  filence  ;  or,  perhaps,  if  too 
feverely  accufed,  your  gentle  palliation. 

In  fhort,  Sir,  I  fufpect,  that  your  diflike  of 
public  praife  is  your  true  objection  to  granting 
my  requeft.  I  have  obferved,  that  you  have,  in 
common  with  my  two  other  friends,  an  unwil- 
lingnefs  to  hear  the  leaft  mention  of  your  own 
virtues ;  that,  as  a  great  Poet  fays  of  one  of  you, 
(he  might  juftly  have  faid  it  of  all  three)  you 

Do  good  lyjlealth,  and  blufh  to  find  it  fame. 

If  men  of  this  difpofition  are  as  careful  to  fhun 
applaufe,  as  others  are  to  cfcape  cenfure,  how 
j  Lift  muftbeyour  apprehenfion  of  your  character 
falling  into  my  hands ;  fince  what  would  not  a 
man  have  reafon  to  dread,  if  attacked  by  an 
author  who  had  received  from  him  injuries  equal 
to  my  obligations  to  you  ! 
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And  will  not  this  dread  of  cenfure  increafe  in 
proportion  to  the  matter  which  a  man  is  con- 
fcious  of  having  afforded  for  it  ?  If  his  whole 
life,  for  inftance,  mould  have  been  one  continued 
fubjecl  of  fatire,  he  may  well  tremble  when  an 
incenfed  fatirift  takes  him  in  hand.  Now,  Sir, 
if  we  apply  this  to  your  modeft  averfion  to  pane- 
gyric, how  reafonable  will  your  fears  of  me 
appear ! 

Yet  furely  you  might  have  gratified  my  am- 
bition, from  this  fingle  confidence,  that  I  fhall 
always  prefer  the  indulgence  of  your  inclinations 
to  the  fatisfaction  of  my  own.  A  very  ftrong 
inftance  of  which  I  (hall  give  you  in  this  addrefs ; 
in  which  I  am  determined  to  follow  the  example 
of  all  other  dedicators,  and  will  confider  not 
what  my  patron  really  deferves  to  have  written, 
but  what  he  will  be  beft  pleafed  to  read. 

Without  further  preface  then,  I  here  prefent 
you  with  the  labours  of  fome  years  of  my  life. 
What  merit  thefe  labours  have  is  already  known 
to  yourfelf.  If,  from  your  favourable  judgment 
I  have  conceived  fome  efteem  for  them,  it  can- 
not be  imputed  to  vanity ;  fince  I  mould  have 
agreed  as  implicitly  to  your  opinion,  had  it  been 
given  in  favour  of  any  other  man's  production. 
Negatively,  at  leaft,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay, 
that  had  I  been  fenfible  of  any  great  demerit  in 
the  work,  you  are  the  lad  perfon  to  whofe  pro- 
tection I  would  have  ventured  to  recommend  it. 
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From  the  name  of  my  patron,  indeed,  I  hope> 
my  reader  will  be  convinced,  at  his  very  entrance 
on  this  work,  that  he  will  find  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  it  nothing  prejudicial  to  the  caufe  of 
religion  and  virtue  ;  nothing  inconfiflcnt  with 
the  ftricteft  rules  of  decency,  nor  which  can  of- 
fend even  the  chafteft  eye  in  the  peruial.  On 
the  contrary,  I  declare,  that  to  recommend 
goodnefs  and  innocence  hath  been  my  fmcere 
endeavour  in  this  hiftory.  This  honefl;  purpofe 
you  have  been  pleafed  to  think  I  have  attained  : 
and  to  fay  the  truth,  it  is  likelieft  to  be  attained 
in  books  of  this  kind  ;  for  an  example  is  a  kind 
of  picture,  in  which  virtue  becomes  as  it  were 
an  object  of  fight,  and  ftrikes  us  with  an  idea  of 
that  lovelinefs,  which  Plato  afferts  there  is  in  her 
naked  charms. 

Befides  difplaying  that  beauty  of  virtue  which 
may  attract:  the  admiration  of  mankind,  I  have 
attempted  to  engage  a  flronger  motive  to  human 
action  in  her  favour,  by  convincing  men,  that 
their  true  intereft  directs  them  to  a  purfuit  of  her. 
For  this  purpofe  I  have  fhewn,  that  no  acqui- 
sitions of  guilt  can  compenfate  the  lofs  of  that 
iblid  inward  comfort  of  mind,  which  is  the  fure 
companion  of  innocence  and  virtue  ;  nor  can  in 
the  leaft  balance  the  evil  of  that  horror  and 
anxiety  which,  in  their  room,  guilt  introduces 
into  our  bofoms.  And  again,  that  as  thefe  acqui- 
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iitions  are  in  themfelves  generally  worthless,  fo 
are  the  means  to  attain  them  not  only  bafe  and 
infamous,  but  at  bell  uncertain,  and  always  full 
of  danger.  Laftly,  I  have  endeavoured  ftrongly 
to  inculcate,  that  virtue  and  innocence  can  fcarce 
ever  be  injured  but  by  indifcretion  ;  and  that  it 
is  this  alone  which  often  betrays  them  into  the 
fnares  that  deceit  and  villainy  fpread  for  them. 
A  moral  which  I  have  the  more  induftrioufly 
laboured,  as  the  teaching  it  is,  of  all  others,  the 
likelieft  to  be  attended  with  fuccefs :  fince,  I  be- 
lieve, it  is  much  eafier  to  make  good  men  wife, 
than  to  make  bad  men  good. 

For  thefe  purpofes  I  have  employed  all  the 
wit  and  humour  of  which  I  am  matter  in  the 
following  hiftory  ;  wherein  I  have  endeavoured 
to  laueh  mankind  out  of  their   favourite  follies 

o 

and  vices.  How  far  -I  have  fucceeded  in  this 
good  attempt,  I  ihall  fubmit  to  the  candid  reader, 
with  only  two  requefts  :  Firft,  That  he  will  not 
expect  to  find  perfection  in  this  work  ;  and,  fe- 
condly,  That  he  will  excufe  fome  parts  of  it,  if 
they  fall  iliort  of  that  little  merit  which  I  hope 
may  appear  in  others. 

I  will  detain  you,  Sir,  no  longer.  Indeed  I 
have  run  into  a  preface,  while  I  profefTed  to 
write  a  dedication.  But  how  can  it  be  other- 
wife  ?  I  dare  not  praife  you  ;  and  the  only 
means  I  know  of  to  avoid  it,  when  you  are  in 
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my  thoughts,  are  either  to  be  entirely  filent,  or 
to  turn  my  thoughts  to  fome  other  fubjec~t. 

Pardon,  therefore,  what  I  have  faid  in  this 
epiftle,  not  only  without  your  confent,  but  ab- 
folutely  againft  it ;  and  give  me  at  leaft  leave, 
in  this  public  manner,  to  declare,  that  I  am, 
with  the  higheft  refpedt  and  gratitude, 

S  I  R, 

Your  mod  obliged, 

obedient  humble  fervant, 

Henry  Fielding. 
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Containing  as  much  of  the  birth  of  the  Foundling  as  is 
necejfary  or  proper  to  acquaint  the  reader  with  in  the: 
beginning  of  this  hijiory, 

CHAP.     I. 

The  introduclion  to  the  work,  or  bill  of  fare  to  thefeaft. 

AN  author  ought  to  confider  himfelf,  not  as  a 
gentleman  who  gives  a  private  oreleemofynary 
treat,  but  rather  as  one  who  keeps  a  public  ordinary, 
at  which  all  perfons  are  welcome  for  their  money. 
In  the  former  cafe,  it  is  well  known  that  the  enter- 
tainer provides  what  fare  he  pleafes  ;  and  though 
this  mould  be  very  indifferent,  and  utterly  difagree- 
able  to  the  tafte  of  his  company,  they  muft  not  find 
any  fault  j  nay,  on  the  contrary,  good-breeding  forces 
them  outwardly  to  approve  and  to  commend  whatever 
is  let  before  them.  Now  the  contrary  of  this  happens 
to  the  matter  of  an  ordinary.  Men  who  pay  for  what 
they  eat,  will  infifl  on  gratifying  their  palates,  how- 
ever nice  and  whimfical  thefe  may  prove;  and  if  every 
^hing  is  not  agreeable  to  their  tafte,  will  challenge  a 

right 
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right  to  cenfure,  to  abufe,  and  to  d — n  their  dinner 
without  controul. 

To  prevent  therefore  giving  offence  to  their  cuf- 
tomers  by  any  fuchdifappointment,  it  hath  been  ufual 
with  the  honefl  and  well-meaning  hoft,  to  provide  a 
bill  of  fare,  which  all  peribns  may  perufe  at  their  ntfr. 
entrance  into  the  houfej  and,  having  thence  acquaint- 
ed themfelves  with  the  entertainment  which  they  may 
expect,  may  either  flay  and  regale  with  what  is  pro- 
vided for  them,  or  may  depart  to  lbme  other  ordinary 
better  accommodated  to  their  tafle. 

As  we  do  not  difdain  to  borrow  wit  or  wifdom  from 
any  man  who  is  capable  of  lending  us  either,  we  have 
condefcended  to  take  a  hint  from  thefe  honefl  victual- 
lers, and  fhall  prefix  not  only  a  general  bill  of  fare  to 
our  whole  entertainment,  but  fhall  likewife  give  the 
reader  particular  bills  to  every  courfe  which  is  to  be 
ferved  up  in  this  and  the  enfuing  volumes. 

The  provifion  then  which  we  have  here  made  is  nO 
other  than  Human  Nature.  Nor  do  I  fear  that 
my  fenfibie  reader,  though  mofl  luxurious  in  his  tafte, 
will  ftart,  cavil,  or  be  offended,  becaufe  I  have  named 
but  one  article.  The  tortoiie.  as  the  alderman  of 
Briflol,  well  learned  in  eating,  knows  by  much  expe- 
rience, befides  the  delicious  Calibafh  and  Calipee, 
contains  many  different  kinds  of  food  ;  nor  can  the 
learned  reader  be  ignorant,  that  in  human  nature, 
though  here  collected  under  one  general  name,  is 
fuch  prodigious  variety,  that  a  cook  will  have  fooner 
gone  through  all  the  feveral  fpecies  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  in  the  world,  than  an  author  will  be 
able  to  exhauft  fo  extenfive  a  fubject. 

An  objection  may  perhaps  be  apprehended  from 
the  more  delicate,  that  this  dim  is  too  common  and 
vulgar;  for  what  elfe  is  the  fubject  of  all  he  ro- 
mances, novels,  plays,  and  poems,  with  which  the 
flails  abound  ?  Many  exquifite  viands  might  be  re- 
jected by  the  epicure,  if  it  was  a  fufficient  caufe  for 
his  contemning  of  them  as  common  and  vulgar,  that 
2  Something 
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fomething  was  to  be  found  in  the  rnoft  paltry  alleys 
under  the  fame  name.  In  reality,  true  nature  is  as 
difficult  to  be  met  with  in  authors,  as  the  Bayonne 
ham,  or  Bologna  faufage,  is  to  befound  in  the  fhops. 
But  the  whole,  to  continue  the  fame  metaphor, 
connfts  in  the  cookery  of  the  author  s  for,  as  Mr. 
Pope  tells  us, 

"  True  wit  is  nature  to  advantage  dreft, 

"  What  oft'  was  thought,  but  ne'er  fo  well  expreft." 

The  fame  animal  which  hath  the  honour  to  have 
fome  part  of  his  flefh  eaten  at  the  table  of  a  duke, 
may  perhaps  be  degraded  in  another  part,  and  fome 
of  his  limbs  gibbeted,  as  it  were,  in  the  vileft  ftall  in 
town.  Where  then  lies  the  difference  between  the 
food  of  the  nobleman  and  the  porter,  if  both  are  at 
dinner  on  the  fame  ox  or  calf,  but  in  the  feafoning, 
the  dreiTing,  the  garnifhing,  and  the  fetting  forth  ? 
Hence  the  one  provokes  and  incites  the  moil  languid 
appetite,  and  the  other  turns  and  palls  that  which  is 
the  fh-arpeft  and  keeneft. 

In  like  manner,  the  excellence  of  the  mental  enter- 
tainment confifts  lefs  in  the  fubject,  than  in  the  author's 
ikill  in  well  dreffing  itup.  How  pleafed  therefore  will 
the  reader  be  to  find,  that  we  have,  in  the  following 
work,  adhered  clofely  to  one  of  the  highefc  principles 
of  the  bed  cook  which  the  prefent  age,  or  perhaps  that 
of  Heliogabalus,  hath  produced  ?  This  great  man, 
as  rs  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  polite  eating,  begins 
atfirftbyfettingplainthings  before  his  hungry  guefts, 
rifing  afterwards  by  degrees,  as  their  ftomachsmay  be 
fuppofedtodecreafe,  to  the  very  quinteffence  of  fauce 
and  fpices.  In  like  manner,  we  mail  reprefent  human 
nature  at  firft  to  the  keen  appetite  of  our  reader,  in 
that  more  plain  and  fimple  manner  in  which  it  is  found 
in  the  country,  and  mall  hereafter  ham  and  ragoo  it 
with  all  the  high  French  and  Italian  feafoning  of  af- 
feclationand  vice  which  cou its  and  dries  afford.  By 

thefe 
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thefe  means,  we  doubt  not  but  our  reader  may  be 
rendered  defirous  to  read  on  for  ever,  as  the  great 
perfon,  juft  above-mentioned,  is  fuppofed  to  have 
made  fome  perfons  eat. 

Having  premifed  thus  much,  we  will  now  detain 
thofe,  who  like  our  bill  of  fare,  no  longer  from  their 
diet,  and  mall  proceed  directly  to  ferve  up  the  firft 
courfe  of  our  hiftory,  for  their  entertainment. 


CHAP.     II. 

Ajhort  description  of  Squire  Ailworthy,  and  a  fuller 
account  of  Mifs  Bridget  Ailworthy  his  Jijler. 

N  thatpartof  thewefterndivifionofthis  kingdom, 
which  is  commonly  called  Somerfetihire,  there 
lately  lived  ( and  perhaps  lives  Hill )  a  gentleman  whofe 
name  was  Ailworthy,  and  who  might  well  be  called 
the  favourite  of  both  nature  and  fortune;  for  both  of 
thefe  feem  to  have  contended  which  mould  blefs  and 
enrich  him  mo  ft.  In  this  contention,  nature  may  feem 
to  fome  to  have  come  off  victorious,  as  fhe  beftowed 
on  him  many  gifts ;  while  fortune  had  only  one  gift 
in  her  power ;  but  in  pouring  forth  this,  fhe  was  fo 
very  profufe,  that  others  perhaps  may  think  this  fingle 
endowment  to  have  been  more  than  equivalent  to  all 
the  various  bleflings  which  he  enjoyed  from  nature. 
From  the  former  of  thefe,  he  derived  an  agreeable 
perfon,  a  found  conftitution,  a  folid  underftanding, 
and  a  benevolent  heart;  by  the  latter,  he  was  decreed 
to  the  inheritance  of  one  of  the  largeft  eftates  in  the 
county. 

This  gentleman  hadj  in  his  youth,  married  a  very 
worthy  and  beautiful  woman,  of  whom  he  had  been 
extremely  fond:  by  her  he  had  three  children,  all  of 
whom  died  in  their  infancy.  He  had  likewife  had  the 
misfortune  of  burying  this  beloved  wife  herfelf,  about 
live  years  before  the  time  in  which  this  hiftory  chufes 
to  fet  out.  This  lols,  however  great,  he  bore  like  a 
f  man 
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man  of  fenfe  and  conftancy ;  though  it  mult  be  con- 
feffed,  he  would  often  talk  a  little  whimficaily  on  this 
head  :  for  he  ibmetimes  faid,  he  looked  on  himfelf  as 
ltill  married,  and  confidered  his  wife  as  only  gone,  a 
little  before  him,  a  journey  which  he  mould  moil  cer- 
tainly, fooner  or  later,  take  after  her;  and  that  he  had 
not  the  lead  doubt  of  meeting  her  again,  in  a  place 
where  he  fhould  never  part  with  her  more.  Sentiments 
for  which  his  fenfe  was  arraigned  by  one  part  of  his 
neighbours,  his  religion  by  a  fecond,  and  his  fmce- 
rity  by  a  third. 

He  now  lived,  for  the  rnofl  part,  retired  in  the 
country,  with  one  lifter,  for  whom  he  had  a  very  ten- 
der affection.  This  lady  was  now  fomewhat  paft  the 
age  of  30,  an  £era,  at  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
malicious,  the  title  of  old  maid  may,  with  no  impro- 
priety, be  afiumed.  She  was  of  thatfpeciesof  women, 
whom  you  commend  rather  for  good  qualities  than 
beauty,  and  who  are  generally  called,  by  their  own 
fex,  very  good  fort  of  women  —as  good  a  fort  of 
woman,  Madam,  as  you  would  wifh  to  know.  Indeed 
fhe  was  fo  far  from  regretting  want  of  beauty,  that 
Ihe  never  mentioned  that  perfection  (if  it  can  be  called 
one)  without  contempt;  and  would  often  thank  God 
lhe  was  not  as  handfome  as  Mils  fuch-a-one,  whom 
perhaps  beauty  had  led  into  errors,  which  fhe  might 
have  otherwife  avoided.  Mifs  Bridget  Allworthy  (for 
that  was  the  name  of  this  lady)  very  rightly  conceived 
the  charms  of  peribn  in  a  woman  to  be  no  better  than 
inares  for  herfelf,  as  well  as  for  others;  and  yet  fo  dif- 
creet  was  fhe  in  her  conduct,  that  her  prudence  was  as 
much  on  the  guard,  as  if  fhe  had  all  the  fnares  to  ap- 
prehend which  were  ever  laid  for  her  whole  fex.  In- 
deed, I  have  obferved  (though  it  may  feem  unac- 
countable to  the  reader)  that  this  guard  of  prudence, 
like  the  trained  bands,  is  always  readieftto  go  on  duty 
where  there  is  the  leair.  danger.  It  often  bafely  and 
cowardly  defer ts  thofe  paragons  for  whom  the  men  are 
allwifhing,  fighing,  dying,  and  fpreading every  net  in 

their 
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their  power  j  and  conftantly  attends  at  the  heels  of  that: 
higher  order  of  women,  for  whom  the  other  fex  have 
a  more  diftant  and  awful  refpecl,  and  whom  (from 
defpair,  I  fuppofe,  of  fuccefs)  they  never  venture  to 
attack. 

Reader,  I  think  proper,  before  we  proceed  any 
farther  together,  to  acquaint  thee,  that  I  intend  to 
digrefs,  through  this  whole  hiftory,  as  often  as  I  fee 
occafion  :  of  which  I  am  myfelf  a  better  judge  than 
any  pitiful  critic  whatever.  And  here  I  mull  defire  all 
thofc  critics  to  mind  their  own  bufinefs,  and  not  to 
intermeddle  with  affairs,  or  works,  which  no  ways 
concern  them :  for  till  they  produce  the  authority 
by  which  they  are  conftituted  judges,  I  mail  not 
plead  to  their  jurifdidion. 

CHAP.     III. 

An  odd  accident  which  befel  Mr.  Allworthy,  at  his  return 
home.  'The  decent  behaviour  of  Airs.  Deborah  Wil- 
kins,  with  fome  proper  animao/uerjiens  on  bajlards. 

HAVE  told  my  reader,  in  the  preceding  chap^ 
ter,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  inherited  a  large  fortune  ; 
that  he  had  a  good  heart,  and  no  family.  Hence, 
doubtlefs,  it  will  be  concluded  by  many,  that  he  lived 
like  an  honeft  man,  owed  no  one  a  milling,  took  no- 
thing but  what  was  his  own,  kept  a  good  houfe,  en- 
tertained his  neighbours  with  a  hearty  welcome  at  his 
table,  and  was  charitable  to  the  poor,  i.  e.  to  thofe 
who  had  rather  beg  than  work,  by  giving  them  the 
offals  from  it ;  that  he  died  immeniely  rich,  and  built 
an  hofpital. 

And  true  it  is,  that  he  did  many  of  thefc  things  ; 
but,  had  he  done  nothing  nr\ore,  I  fcould  have  left 
him  to  have  recorded  his  own  merit  on  fome  fair  free- 
ftone  over  the  door  of  that  hofpital.  Matters  of  a 
much  more  extraordinary  kind  are  to  be  the  fubjeft 
of  this  hiflory,  or  I  fhould  grofsly  mifpend  my  time 

in 
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in  writing  fo  voluminous  a  work ;  and  you,  my 
fagacious  friend,  might,  with  equal  profit  and  plea- 
iure,  travel  through  ibme  pages,  which  certain  droll 
authors  have  been  facetiouQy  pleafed  to  call  The 
Hiftory  of  England. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  abfent  a  full  quarter  of 
a  year  in  London,  on  fome  very  particular  bufinefs, 
though  I  know  not  what  it  was;  but  judge  of  its  im- 
portance by  its  having  detained  him  fo  long  from 
home,  whence  he  had  not  been  abfent  a  month  at  a 
time  during  the  fpace  of  many  years.  He  came  to 
his  houfe  very  late  in  the  evening,  and  after  a  fhort 
fupper  with  his  filter,  retired  much  fatigued  to  his 
chamber.  Here  having  fpent  fome  minutes  on  his 
knees,  a  cuftom  which  he  never  broke  through  on  any 
account,  he  was  preparing  to  ilep  into  bed,  when, 
upon  opening  the  clothes,  to  his  great  furprize,  he 
beheld  an  infant,  wrapt  up  in  fome  coarfe  linen,  in 
a  fweet  and  profound  deep,  between  his  fheets.  He 
flood  fome  time  loft  in  aftonifhment  at  this  light ; 
but,  as  good-nature  had  always  the  afcendant  in  his 
mind,  he  foon  began  to  be  touched  with  fentiments 
of  compaffion  for  the  little  wretch  before  him.  Ke 
then  rang  his  bell,  and  ordered  an  elderly  woman- 
fervant  to  rife  immediately  and  come  to  him,  and  in 
the  mean  time  was  fo  eager  in  contemplating  the 
beauty  of  innocence,  appearing  in  thofe  lively  co- 
lours with  which  infancy  and  deep  always  difplay  it, 
that  his  thoughts  were  too  much  engaged  to  reflect 
that  he  was  in  his  lhirt  when  the  matron  came  in. 
She  had  indeed  given  her  mafter  fufficient  time  to 
drefs  himfelf ;  for  out  of  refpecl  to  him,  and  regard 
to  decency,  fhe  had  fpent  many  minutes  in  adjuiting 
her  hair  at  the  looking-glafs,  notwithstanding  all 
the  hurry  in  which  fhe  had  been  fummoned  by  the 
lervant,  and  though  her  mafter,  for  ought  ihe  knew, 
lay  expiring  in  an  apoplexy,  or  in  fome  other  fit. 

.  It  will  not  be  wondered  at,   that  a  creature,  who 

had  fo  ilricTfc  a  regard  to  decency  in  her  own  perfon, 

Vol.  VI.  C  lhould 
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fhould  befhockedatthe  leait  deviation  from  t  in  ano- 
ther. She  therefore  no  fooner  opened  the  door,  and  faw 
her  mafter  (landing  by  the  bed-fide,  in  his  fhirt,  with  a 
candle  in  his  hand,  than  fhe  ftarted  back  in  a  rnoft  ter- 
rible fright,  and  might  perhaps  have  fwooned  away, 
had  he  not  now  recollected  his  being  undreft,  and  put 
an  end  to  her  terrors  by  defiring  her  to  ftay  without  the 
door,  till  he  had  thrown  fome  cloaths  over  his  back, 
and  was  become  incapable  of  fhocking  the  pure  eyes 
of  Mrs.  Deborah  Wiikins,  who,  though  in  the  5  2d 
year,  of  her  age,  vowed  fhe  had  never  beheld  a  man 
without  his  coat.  Sneerers  and  prophane  wits  may 
perhaps  laugh  at  herfirft  fright;  yet  my  graver  reader, 
when  he  confiders  the  time  of  night,  the  fummons 
from  her  bed,  and  the  fituation  in  which  fhe  found  her 
mafter,  will  highly  juftify  and  applaud  her  conduft; 
unlefs  the  prudence,  which  muft  be  fuppofed  to  attend 
maidens  at  that  period  of  life  at  which  Mrs.  Deborah 
had  arrived,  fhould  a  little  leffen  his  admiration. 

When  Mrs.  Deborah  returned  into  the  room,  and 
was  acquainted  by  her  mafter  with  the  finding  the  little 
infant,  her  confternation  was  rather  greater  than  his 
had  been;  nor  could  fhe  refrain  from  crying  out,  with 
great  horror  of  accent  as  well  as  look,    *  My  good 

*  Sir!  what's  to  be  done?'  Mr.  Allworihy  anfwered, 
fhe  muft  take  care  of  the  child  that  evening,  and  in 
the  morning  he  would  give  orders  to  provide  it  a 
nurfe.    *  Yes,  Sir,'  fays  fhe;  £  and  I  hope  your  wor- 

*  Ihip  will  fend  out  your  warrant  to  take  up  the  huffy 

*  its  mother  (for  fhe  muft  be  one  of  the  neighbour- 
'  hood),  and  I  fhould  be  glad  to  fee  her  committed  to 
'  Bridewell,  and  whipt  at  the  cart's  tail.  Indeed,  fuch 
'  wicked  fluts  cannot  be  too  feverely  punifhed.    I'll 

*  warrant  'tis  not  her  firft,  by  her  impudence  in  laying 

*  it  to  your  worfhip.'  c  In  laying  it  to  me!  Debo- 
4  rah,'  anfwered  Allworthy,  c  I  can't  think  fhe  hath 

*  any  fuch  defign.    I  fuppofe  fhe  hath  only  taken  this 

*  method  to  provide  for  her  child ;  and  truly  I  am 
1  glad  fhe  hath  no:  done  worfe.'     *  I  don't  know 

<  what 
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what  is  worfe,'    cries  Deborah,    *  than  for  ftich 
wicked  ftrumpets  to  lay  their  fins  at  honeft  men's 
doors ;  and  though  your  worfhip  knows  your  own 
innocence,  yet  the  world  is  cenforious;  and  it  hath 
been  many  an  honeft  man's  hap  to  p&fs  for  the  father 
of  children  he  never  begot ;  and  if  your  worfhip 
mould  provide  for  the  child,  it  may  make  the  people 
the  apter  to  believe ;  befides,  why  mould  your  wor- 
fhip provide  for  what  the  parifh  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain ?  For  my  own  part,  if  it  was  an  honeft  man's 
child  indeed  ;  but  for  my  own  part,  it  goes  againit 
me  to  touch  thefe  mifbegotten  wretches,  whom  I 
don't  look  upon  as  my  fellow-creatures.     Faugh, 
how  it  ftinks !  It  doth  not  fmell  like  a  chriftian ;  if  I 
might  be  lb  bold  to  give  my  advice,  I  would  have 
it  put  in  a  bafket,  and  fent  out  and  laid  at  the 
church-warden's  door.     It  is  a  good  night,  only  a 
little  rainy  .and  windy;  and  if  it  was  well  wrapt 
up,  and  put  in  a  warm  bafket,  it  is  two  to  one  but 
it  lives  till  it  is  found  in  the  morning.     But  if  it 
mould  not,  we  have  difcharged  our  duty  in  taking 
proper  care  of  it ;   and  it  is,  perhaps,    better  for 
fuch  creatures  to  die  in  a  ftate  of  innocence,  than 
to  grow  up  and  imitate  their  mothers  ;  for  nothing 
better  can  be  expected  of  them.' 
There  were  fome  ftrokes  in  this  fpeech  which, 
perhaps,  would  have  offended  Mr.  Allworthy,  had  he 
ltrictly  attended  to  it;  but  he  had  now  got  one  of  his 
ringers  into  the  infant's  hand,  which,   by  its  gentle 
preffure,  feeming  to  implore  his  affiftance,  had  cer- 
tainly outpleaded  the  eloquence  of  Mrs.  Deborah, 
had  it  been  ten  times  greater  than  it  was.     He  now 
gave  Mrs.  Deborah  pofitive  orders  to  take  the  child 
to  her  own  bed,  and  to  call  up  a  maid-fervant  to 
provide  it  pap,  and  other  things,  againit  it  waked. 
He  likewife  ordered  that  proper  cloaths  mould  be 
procured  for  it  early  in  the  morning,  and  that  it 
fhould  be  brought  to  himfelf  as  foon  as  he  v/as 
flirring. 

C  2  Such 
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Such  was  the  difcernment  of  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and 
fuch  the  refpect  flie  bore  her  mailer,  under  whom 
ihe  enjoyed  a  moft  excellent  place,  that  her  fcruples 
gave  way  to  his  peremptory  commands ;  and  Ihe  took 
the  child  under  her  arms,  without  any  apparent  dif- 
guft  at  the  illegality  of  its  birth;  and  declaring  it  was 
a  fweet  little  infant,  walked  off  with  it  to  her  own 
chamber. 

Airworthy  here  betook  himfelf  to  thofe  pleafmg 
(lumbers  which  a  heart  that  hungers  after  goodnels 
is  apt  to  enjoy  when  thoroughly  fatisfied :  as  thefe 
are  poffibly  iweeter  than  what  are  occafioned  by  any 
other  hearty  meal,  I  mould  take  more  pains  to  dis- 
play them  to  the  reader,  if  I  knew  any  air  to  re- 
commend him  to  for  the  procuring  fuch  an  appetite. 

CHAP.     IV. 

The  reader's  neck  brought  into  danger  by  a  defcription ; 
his  ejcape;  and  the  great  condefcenjion  ofMifs  Bridget 
Ailworthy.. 

fTp  H  E  Gothic  ilile  of  building  could  produce 

J_     nothing  nobler  than  Mr.  All-worthy's  houfe.. 

There  was  an  air  of  grandeur  in  it  that  ftruck  you  with 

awe,  and  rivaled  the  beauties  of  the  beft  Grecian 

architecture ;  and  it  was  as  commodious  within,  as 

erable  without, 

It  ilood  on  the  lbuth-eaft  fide  of  a  hill,  but  nearer 

the  bottom  than  the  top  of  it,  fo  as  to  be  iheltered 

from  the  north-earl:  by  a  grove  of  old  oaks,  which  rofe 

above  it  in  a  gradual  aicent  of  near  half  a  rnile,  and 

yet  high  enough  to  enjoy  a  moil  charming  profpe£t 

of  the  valley  beneath. 

In  the  midit  pf  the  grove  was  a  fine  lawn,  Hoping 
down  towards  the  houfe,  near  the  fummit  of  which 
rofe  a  plentiful  fpring,  gufhing  out  of  a  rock  covered 
with  firs,  and  forming  a  conftant  cafcade  of  about 
thirty  foot,  not  carried  down  a  regular  flight  of  fteps, 

but 
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but  tumbling  in  a  natural  fall  over  the  broken  and 
mofTy  ftones,  till  it  came  to  the  bottom  of  the  rock; 
then  running  off  in  a  pebbly  channel,  that  with  many 
leffer  falls  winded  along,  till  it  fell  into  a  lake  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  below  the 
houfe  on  the  fouth-fide,  and  which  was  feen  from 
every  room  in  the  front.  Out  of  this  lake,  which 
filled  the  center  of  a  beautiful  plain,  embellifhed 
with  groupes  of  beeches  and  elms,  and  fed  with 
fheep,  iffued  a  river,  that,  for  feveral  mileSj  was 
feen  to  meander  through  an  amazing  variety  of  mea- 
dows and  woods,  till  it  emptied  itfelf  into  the  lea ; 
with  a  large  arm  of  which,  and  an  ifland  beyond  it* 
the  profpecl  v/as  clofed. 

On  the  ri^ht  of  this  valley  opened  another  of  lefs 
extent,  adorned  with  feveral  villages,  and  termi- 
nated by  one  of  the  towers  of  an  old  ruined  abbey, 
grown  over  with  ivy,  and  part  of  the  front,  which 
remained  frill  entire. 

The  left  hand  fcene  prefented  the  view  of  a  very 
fine  park,  compofed  of  very  unequal  ground,  and 
agreeably  varied  with  all  the  diveriity  that  hills,  lawns, 
wood,  and  water,  laid  out  with  admirable  taile,  but 
owing  lefs  to  art  than  to  nature,  could  give.  Beyond 
this,  the  country  gradually  rofe  into  a  ridge  of  wild 
mountains,  the  tops  of  which  were  above  the  clouds. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  May,  and  the  morning 
was  remarkably  ferene,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  walked 
forth  on  the  terrace,  where  the  dawn  opened  every 
minute  that  lovely  profpecl  we  have  before  defcribed 
to  his  eye.  And  now  having  fent  forth  ftreams  of 
light,  which  afcended  the  blue  firmament  before  him, 
as  harbingers  preceding  his  pomp,  in  the  full'blaze 
of  his  majefty  up  rofe  the  fun  ;  than  which  one  object 
alone  in  this  lower  creation  could  be  more  glorious, 
and  that  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf  prefented;  a  human 
being  replete  with  benevolence,  meditating  in  what 
manner  he  might  render  himfelf  moft  acceptable  to 
his  Creator,  by  doing  moft  good  to  his  creatures. 

C  3  Reader, 
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Reader,  take  care,  I  have  unadvifedly  led  thee  to 
the  top  of  as  high  a  hill  as  Mr.  Allworthy's,  and 
how  to  get  thee  down  without  breaking  thy  neck, 
1  do  not  well  know.  However,  let  us  e'en  venture 
to  Aide  down  together  ;  for  Mifs  Bridget  rings  her 
bell,  and  Mr.  Allworthy  is  fummoned  to  breakfaft, 
where  I  muft  attend,  and,  if  you  pleafe,  fhall  be  glad 
of  your  company. 

The  ufual  compliments  having  paft  between  Mr. 
Allworthy  and  Mils  Bridget,  and  the  tea  being  poured 
out,  he  fummoned  Mrs.  Wilkins,  and  told  his  fifter 
he  had  a  preient  for  her ;  for  which  Hie  thanked  him, 
imagining,  I  fuppofe,  it.  had  been  a  gown,  or  fome 
ornament  for  her  perfon.  Indeed,  he  very  often  made 
her  fuch  prefents  ;  and  fhe,  in  complacence  to  him, 
fpent  much  time  in  adorning  herfelf.  I  fay,  in  com- 
placence to  him,  becaufe  fhe  always  expreft  the 
greaterc  contempt  for  drefs,  and  for  thofe  ladies  who 
made  it  their  ftudy. 

But  if  fuch  was  her  expectation,  how  was  fhe  dif- 
appointed  when  Mrs.  Wilkins,  according  to  the  or- 
der fhe  had  received  from  her  mailer,  produced  the 
little  infant !  Great  furprizes,  as  hath  been  obferved, 
are  apt  to  be  filent ;  and  fo  was  Mifs  Bridget,  'till 
her  brother  began,  and  told  her  the  whole  ftory, 
which,  as  the  reader  knows  it  already,  we  fhall  not 
repeat. 

Mifs  Bridget  had  always  expreft  fo  great  a  re- 
gard for  what  the  ladies  are  pleafed  to  call  virtue, 
and  had  herfelf  maintained  fuch  a  feverity  of  charac- 
ter, that  it  was  expected,  efpecially  by  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
that  fhe  would  have  vented  much  bitternefs  on  this 
occafion,  and  would  have  voted  for  fending  the 
child,  as  a  kind  of  noxious  animal,  immediately 
out  or  the  houfe ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  fhe  rather 
took  the  good-natured  fide  of  the  queflion,  inti- 
mated fome  compafTion  for  the  helplefs  little  crea- 
ture, and  commended  her  brother's  charity  in  what 
he  had  done. 

Perhaps 
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Perhaps  the  reader  may  account  for  this  behaviour 
from  her  condefcenfi  on  to  Mr.  Aliworthy,  when  we 
have  informed  him,  that  the  good  man  had  ended 
his  narrative  with  owning  a  refolution  to  take  care 
of  the  child,  and  to  breed  him  up  as  his  own  -,  for, 
to  acknowledge  the  truth,  fhe  was  always  ready  to 
oblige  her  brother,  and  very  feldom,  if  ever,  con- 
tradicted his  fentiments ;  fhe  would  indeed  fome- 
times  make  a  few  obfervations,  as,  that  men  were 
headftrong,  and  mufl  have  their  own  way,  and  would 
wifh  fhe  had  been  bleft  with  an  independent  fortune; 
but  thefe  were  always  vented  in  a  low  voice,  and  at 
the  moft  amounted  only  to  what  is  called  mutter- 
ing. 

However,  what  fhe  withheld  from  the  infant,  fhe 
bellowed  with  the  utmoft  profufenefs  on  the  poor 
unknown  mother,  whom  fhe  called  an  impudent  fiut, 
a  wanton  huffy,  an  audacious  harlot,  a  wicked  jade,  a 
vile  ftrumpet,  with  every  other  appellation  with  which 
the  tongue  of  virtue  never  fails  to  lain  thofewho  bring 
a  difgrace  on  the  fex. 

A  confultation  was  now  entered  into,  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  order  to  difcover  the  mother.  A  fcrutiny 
was  flrfl  made  into  the  characters  of  the  female  fer- 
vants  of  the  houfe,  who  were  all  acquitted  by  Mrs.. 
Wilkins,  and  with  apparent  merit ;  for  fhe  had 
collected  them  herfelf ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  find  fuch  another  fet  of  fcarecrows. 

The  next  ftep  was  to  examine  among  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  panfh  -,  and  this  was  referred  to  Mrs. 
"Wilkins,  who  was  to  enquire  with  all  imaginable  di- 
ligence, and  to  make  her  report  in  the  afternoon. 

Matters  being  thus  fettled,  Mr.  Aliworthy  with- 
drew to  his  ftudy,  as  was  his  cuftom,  and  left  the 
child  (.0  his  fifler,  who,  at  his  defire,  had  undertaken 
the  care  of  it. 
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CHAP.     V. 

Containing  a  few  common  matters,  with  a  very  uncommon 
observation  upon  them. 

J  HEN  her  mafter  was  departed,  Mrs.  Deborah 
flood  fiient,  expecting  her  cue  from  Mifs  Brid- 
get ;  for  as  to  what  had  pail  before  her  m after,  the 
prudent  houfekeeper  by  no  means  relied  upon  it,  as 
fhe  had  often  known  the  fentiments  of  the  lady  in  her 
brother's  abfence,  to  differ  greatly  from  thofe  which 
fhe  had  exprefTed  in  his  prefence.  Mifs  Bridget  did 
not,  however,  fuffer  her  to  continue  long  in  this  doubt- 
ful fituation  ;  for  having  looked  fome  time  earneftly 
at  the  child,  as  it  lay  afleep  in  the  lap  of  Mrs.  De- 
borah, the  good  lady  could  not  forbear  giving  it  a 
hearty  kifs,  at  the  fame  time  declaring  herfelf  won- 
derfully •plealed  with  its  beauty  and  innocence.  Mrs. 
Deborah  no  fooner  obferved  this,  than  fhe  fell  to 
fqueezing  and  killing,  with  as  great  raptures  as  fome- 
times  infpire  the  fage  dame  of  forty  and  five  towards 
a  youthful  and  vigorous  bridegroom,  crying  out  in  a 
fhrill  voice,  c  O  the  dear  little  creature,  the  dear, 
'  fweet,  pretty  creature  !  Well,  I  vow,  it  is  as  fine  a 

*  boy  as  ever  was  feen  !' 

Thefe  exclamations  continued,  till  they  were  in- 
te.Tupted  by  the  lady,  who  now  proceeded  to  execute 
the  commiffion  given  her  by  her  brother,  and  gave 
orders  for  providing  all  necefTaries'for  the  child,  ap^ 
pointing  a  very  good  room  in  the  houfe  for  his 
nurfery.  Her  orders  were  indeed  fo  liberal,  that,  had 
it  b&feii  a  child  of  her  own,  fhe  could  not  have  ex- 
ceeded them  :  but,  left  the  virtuous  reader  may 
condemn  her  for  fhewing  too  great  regard  to  a  bafe- 
born  infant,  to  which  all  charity  is  condemned  by  law 
as  irreligious,  we  think  proper  to  obferve,  that  fhe 
concluded  the  whole  with  faying,  f  Since  it  was  her 

*  brother's  whim  to  adopt  the  little  brat,  fhe  fup- 

'  pofed 
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*  pofed  little  mailer  muft  be  treated  with  great  ten- 

*  dernefs  :  for  her  part,  fhe  could  not  help  thinking 
'  it  was  an  encouragement  to  vice ;  but  that  me  knew 

*  too  much  of  the  obftinacy  of  mankind  to  oppofe 

*  any  of  their  ridiculous  humours.' 

With  reflections  of  this  nature  ine  ufually,  as  has 
been  hinted,  accompanied  every  a£t  of  compliance 
with  her  brother's  inclinations ;  and  furely  nothing 
could  more  contribute  to  heighten  the  merit  of  this 
compliance,  than  a  declaration  that  fhe  knew,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  folly  and  unreafonablenefs  of  thole  in- 
clinations to  which  fhe  fubmitted.  Tacit  obedience 
implies  no  force  upon  the  will,  and,  confequently, 
may  be  eafily,  and  without  any  pains,  preierved  j 
but  when  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  or  a  friend,  per- 
forms what  we  defire,  with  grumbling  andreluftance, 
with  expreflions  of  diflike  and  difiatisfaction,  the 
manifeft  difficulty  which  they  undergo,  muft  greatly 
enhance  the  obligation. 

As  this  is  one  of  thofe  deepobfervations  which  very 
few  readers  can  be  fuppofed  capable  of  making  them- 
felves,  I  have  thought  proper  to  lend  them  my  aflift-' 
ance ;  but  this  is  a  favour  rarely  to  be  expected  in 
the  courfe  of  my  work.  Indeed,  I  fhall  feldom  or 
never  fo  indulge  him,  unlefs  in  fuch  inftances  as  this, 
where  nothing  but  the  infpiration  with  which  we 
writers  are  gifted,  can  poffibly  enable  any  one  to  make 
the  difcovery. 

CHAP.    VI. 

Mrs.  Deborah  is  introduced  into  the  par  if j  with  afi- 
mile.  A  Jhort  account  of  Jenny  Jones,  with  the  dif- 
ficulties and  discouragements  which  may  attend  young 
-women  in  the  purfuit  of  learning. 

RS.  Deborah,  having  difpofed  of  the  child  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  her  matter,  now  pre- 
pared to  vifit  thofe  habitations  which  were  fuppofed 
to  conceal  its  mother. 

Not 
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Not  otherwife  than  when  a  kite,  tremendous  bird, 
is  beheld  by  the  feathered  generation  ibaring  aloft, 
and  hovering  over  their  heads  j  the  amorous  dove, 
and  every  innocent  little  bird,  fpread  wide  the 
alarm,  and  fly  trembling  to  their  hiding-places. 
He  proudly  beats  the  air,  confcious  of  his  dignity, 
and  meditates- intended  mifchief. 

So  when  the  approach  of  Mrs.  Deborah  was  pro- 
claimed through  the  itreet,  all  the  inhabitant's  ran 
trembling  into  their  houies,  each  matron  dreading 
left  the  vifit  mould  fall  to  her  lot.  She  with  {lately 
fteps  proudly  advances  over  the  field,  aloft  {lie  bears 
her  tov/'ring  head,  filled  with  conceit  of  her  own 
pre-eminence,  and  fchemes  to  effect  her  intended 
difcovery. 

The  fagacious  reader  will  not,  from  this  fimile, 
imagine  thefe  poor  people  had  any  apprehenfion  of 
the  defign  with  which  Mrs.  Wilkins  was  now  com- 
ing  towards  them  3  but  as  the  great  beauty  of  the 
fimile  may  poffibly  fleep  thefe  hundred  years,  till 
fome  future  commentator  mail  take  this  work  in 
hand,  I  think  proper  to  lend  the  reader  a  little  af- 
fiftance  in  this  place. 

It  is  my  intention  therefore  to  fignify,  that,  as  it 
is  the  nature  of  a  kite  to  devour  little  birds,  ib  is  it 
the  nature  of  fuch  perfons  as  Mrs.  Wilkins,  to  in- 
fult  and  tyrannize  over  little  people.  This  being 
indeed  the  means  which  they  ufe  to  recompence  to 
themfelves  their  extreme  fervility  and  condefcen- 
fion  to  their  fuperiors;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
reafonable,  than  that  (laves  and  flatterers  fhould 
ex  aft  the  fame  taxes  on  all  below  them,  which  they 
themfelves  pay  to  all  above  them. 

Whenever  Mrs.  Deborah  had  occafion  to  exert 
.any  extraordinary  condefcenfion  to  Mrs.  Bridget,  and 
by  that  means  'had  a  little  loured  her  natural  dif- 
pofition,  it  was  ufual  with  her  to  walk  forth  among 
thefe  people,  in  order  to  refine  hertemper,  byyenting, 
and,  as  it  were,  purging  off  all  ill  humours  -,  on  which 

account, 
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account,  Ihe  was  by  no  means  a  welcome  vifitant : 
to  fay  the  truth,  flie  was  univerfally  dreaded  and  hated 
by  them  all. 

On  her  arrival  in  this  place,  fhe  went  immediately 
to  the  habitation  of  an  elderly  matron  ;  to  whom,  as 
this  matron  had  the  good  fortune  to  refemble  herfelf 
in  the  comelinefsof  herperfon,  as  well  as  in  her  age, 
ihe  had  generally  been  more  favourable  than  to  any 
of  the  reft.  To  this  woman  lhe  imparted  what  had 
happened,  and  the  defign  upon  which  fne  was  come 
thither  that  morning.  Thefe  two  began  prefently 
to  fcrutinize  the  characters  of  the  feveral  young  girls, 
who  lived  in  any  of  thofe  houfes,  and  at  lail  fixed 
their  ftrongeft  fufpicion  on  one  Jenny  Jones,  who 
they  both  agreed  was  the  likelier!  perfon  to  have 
committed  this  fact. 

This  Jenny  Jones  was  no  very  comely  girl,  either 
in  her  face  or  pcrforf;  but  nature  had  fomewhat  com- 
penfated  the  want  of  beauty  with  what  is  generally 
more  efleemed  by  thofe  ladies,  whofe  judgment  is  ar- 
rived at  years  of  perfect  maturity ;  for  fhe  had  given 
her  a  very  uncommon  fhare  of  underflanding.  This 
gift  Jenny  had  a  good  deal  improved  by  erudition. 
She  had  lived  feveral  years  a  fervant  with  a  fchool- 
mafter,  who  difcovering  a  great  quicknefs  of  parts  in 
the  girl,  and  an  extraordinary  defire  of  learning  (for 
every  leifure  hour  ihe  was  always  found  reading  in 
the  books  of  the  fcholars),  had  the  good-nature,  or 
folly  ( juft  as  the  reader  pleafes  to  call  it),  to  inftruft 
her  fo  far,  that  me  obtained  a  competent  fkill  in  the 
Latin  language,  and  was,  perhaps,  as  good  a  fcholar 
as  moil  of  the  young  men  of  quality  of  the  age. 
This  advantage,  however,  like  moil  others  of  an  ex- 
traordinary kind,  was  attended  with  fome  fmall  in- 
conveniencies :  for  as  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  a  young  woman  fo  well  accompliihed  fhould  have 
.little  reliih  for  the  fociety  of  thofe  whom  fortune  had 
made  her  equals,  but  whom  education  had  rendered 
fo  much  her  inferiors  -}   fo  is  it  matter  of  no  greater 

aftonifti- 
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aftonifhment,  that  this  fuperiority  in  Jenny,  together 
with  that  behaviour  which  is  its  certain  confequence, 
fhould  produce  among  the  reft  fome  little  envy  and 
ill-will  towards  her  -,  and  thefe  had,  perhaps,  fe- 
cretly  burnt  in  the  bofoms  of  her  neighbours  ever 
fmce  her  return  from  her  fervice. 

Their  envy  did  not,  however,  difplay  itfelf  openly, 
till  poor  Jenny,  to  the  furprize  of  every  body,  and 
to  the  vexation  of  all  the  young  women  in  thefe 
parts,  had  publicly  fnone  forth  on  a  Sunday  in  a 
new  filk  gown,  with  a  laced  cap,  and  other  proper 
appendages  to  thefe. 

The  flame,  which  had  before  lain  in  embryo,  now 
burit  forth.  Jenny  had,  by  her  learning,  increafed 
her  own  pride,  which  none  of  her  neighbours  were 
kind  enough  to  feed  with  the  honour  lhe  feemed  to 
demand  j  and  now,  inftead  of  refpect  and  adoration, 
Jhe  gained  nothing  but  hatred  and  abufe  by  her  finery. 
The  whole  parifh  declared  Die"  could  not  come  ho- 
neftly  by  fuch  things  ;  and  parents,  inftead  of  wifh- 
m&  their  daughters  the  fame,  felicitated  themfelves 
that  their  children  had  them  not. 

Hence  perhaps  it  was,  that  the  good  woman  firil 
mentioned  the  name  of  this  poor  girl  to  Mrs.  Wil- 
kins ;  but  there  was  another  circumftance  that  con- 
firmed the  latter  in  her  fufpicion  ;  for  Jenny  had 
lately  been  often  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  houfe.  She  had 
officiated  as  nurfe  to  Mifs  Bridget,  in  a  violent  fit 
of  illnefs,  and  had  fat  up  many  nights  with  that 
lady;  befides  which,  fne  had  been  feen  there  the  very 
day  before  Mr.  Allworthy's  return,  by  Mrs.  Wilkins 
herfelf,  though  that  fagacious  perfon  had  not  at  firft 
conceived  any  fufpicion  of  her  on  that  account :  for, 
as  {he  herfelf  faid,  <  She  had  always  cfteemed  Jenny 

*  as  a  very  lober  girl  (though  indeed  fhe  knew  very 

*  little  of  her),  and  had  rather  fuipc  cted  feme  of  thofe 

*  wanton  trollops,  who  gave  themfelves  airs,  becaufe, 
€  forfooth,  they  thought  themfelves  lundfome.' 

Jenny 
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Jenny  was  now  fummoned  to  appear  in  perfon 
before  Mrs.  Deborah,  which  fhe  immediately  did. 
When  Mrs.  Deborah,  putting  on  the  gravity  of  a 
judge,  with  fomewhat  more  than  his  aufterity,  began 
an  oration  with  the  words,  c  You  audacious  ftrum- 
c  pet,'  in  which  me  proceeded  rather  to  pafs  fen- 
tence  on  the  priibner  than  to  accufe  her. 

Though  Mrs.  Deborah  was  fully  fatisfied  of  the 
guilt  of  Jenny,  from  the  reafons  above  fhewn,  it  is 
poffible  Mr.  Airworthy  might  have  required  fome 
itronger  evidence  to  have  convicted  her;  but  me  lav- 
ed her  accufers  any  fuch  trouble,  by  freely  conferring 
the  whole  fact  with  which  fhe  was  charged. 

This  conferTion,  though  delivered  rather  in  terms  of 
contrition,  as  it  appeared,  did  not  at  all  mollify  Mrs. 
Deborah,  who  now  pronounced  a  fecond  judgment 
againft  her,  in  more  opprobrious  language  than  be- 
fore :  Nor  had  it  any  better  fuccefs  with  the  bye- 
ftanders,  who  were  now  grown  very  numerous.  Many 
of  them  cried  out,  l  They  thought  what  Madam's 

*  iiik  gown  v/ould  end  in;'  others  fpoke  farcaftically 
of  her  learning.  Not  a  fingle  female  was  prefent, 
but  found  fome  means  of  expreffing  her  abhorrence 
of  poor  Jenny ;  who  bore  all  very  patiently,  except 
the  malice  of  one  woman,  who  reflected  upon  her 
perfon,  and,  tolling  up  her  nofe,  faid,  c  The  man 
'  mult  have  a  good  ftomach,  who  would  give  filk 

*  gowns  for  fuch  fort  of  trumpery.'  Jenny  replied 
to  this,  with  a  bitternefs  which  might  have  furprized 
ajudicious  peribn,  who  had  obferved  the  tranquillity 
with  which  Hie  bore  all  the  affronts  to  her  chaftity: 
but  her  patience  was,  perhaps,  tired  out;  for  this  is 
a  virtue  which  is  very  apt  to  be  fatigued  by  exercife. 

Mrs.  Deborah  having  fucceeded  beyond  her  hopes 
in  her  enquiry,  returned  with  much  triumph,  and, 
at  the  appointed  hour,  made  a  faithful  report  to  Mr. 
Airworthy,  who  was  much  furprized  at  the  relation; 
for  he  had  heard  of  the  extraordinary  parts  and  im- 
provements of  this  girl,  whom  he  intended  to  have 
9  given 
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given  in  marriage,  together  with  a  fmall  living,  to 
a  neighbouring  curate.  His  concern  therefore,  on 
this  occafion,  was  at  leaft  equal  to  the  fatisfaclion 
which  appeared  in  Mrs.  Deborah,  -  and  to  many 
readers  may  feem  much  more  reafonable. 

Mrs.  Bridget  bleffed  herfelf,  and  faid,  {  For  her 
*  part,  fce  fhould  never  hereafter  entertain  a  good 
c  opinion  of  any  woman.'  For  Jenny  before  this 
had  the  happmefs  of  being  much  in  her  good  graces 
alfo. 

The  prudent  houfekeeper  was  again  difpatched  to 
bring  the  unhappy  culprit  before  Mr.  Allworthy,  in 
order,  not,  as  it  was  hoped  by  fome,  and  expected 
by  all,  to  be  fent  to  the  houfe  of  correction;  but  to 
receive  wholefome  admonition  and  reproof,  which 
thofe  who  relifh  that  kind  of  inftructi ve  writing,  may 
perufe  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     VII. 

Containing  Juch  grave  matter,  that  the  reader  cannot 

*  laugh  once  through  the  whole  chapter,  unlejs  perad- 
venture  he  Jhould  laugh  at  the  author. 

WHEN  Jenny  appeared,  Mr.  Allworthy  took 
her  into  his  ftudy,  and  fpoke  to  her  as  follows : 

1  You  know,  child,  it  is  in  my  power,  as  a  magif- 
c  trate,  to  punifh  you  very  rigoroufly  for  what  you 
c  have  done;  and  you  will,  perhaps,  be  the  more  apt 
c  to  fear  I  mould  execute  that  power,  becaufe  you 
c  have,  in  a  manner,  laid  your  fins  at  my  door. 

c  But  perhaps  this  is  one  reafon  which  hath  deter- 
c  mined  me  to  aft  in  a  milder  manner  with  you  :  for, 
c  as  no  private  refentment  fhould  ever  influence  ama- 
c  giftrate,  I  will  be  fo  far  from  confidering  your  hav- 
'  ing  depofited  the  infant  in  my  houfe  as  an  aggra- 
f  vation  of  your  offence,  that  I  will  fuppofe,  inyour 
f  favour,  this  to  have  proceeded  from  a  natural  af- 

*  fection  to  your  child  3  fince  you  might  have  fome 

*  hopes 
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*  hopes  to  fee  it  thus  better  provided  for,  than  was  in 
'  the  power  of  yourfelf,  or  its  wicked  father,  to  pro- 
4  vide  for  it.  I  fhould  indeed  have  been  highly  of- 
c  fended  with  yon,  had  you  expofed  the  little  wretch 

*  in  the  manner,  of  fome  inhuman  mothers,  who 
c  feem  no  lefs  to  have  abandoned  their  humanity, 

*  than  to  have  parted  with  their  chaftity.  It  is  the 
'  other  part  of  your  offence,  therefore,  upon  which 

*  I  intend  to  admonifh  you,  I  mean  the  violation  of 
c  your  chaftity.  A  crime,  however  lightly  it  may 
'  be  treated  by  debauched  perfons,  very  heinous  in 
f  itfelf,   and  very  dreadful  in  its  confequences. 

*  The  heinous  nature  of  this  offence  mull  be  fuffi- 
c  ciently  apparent  to  every  chriftian,  inafmuch  as  it 

*  is  committed  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  our  reli- 
'  gion,  and  of  the  exprefs  commands  of  him  who 
e  founded  that  religion. 

c  And  here  its  confequences  may  well  be  argued 
c  to  be  dreadful ;  for  what  can  be  more  fo,  than  to 
c  incur  the  divine  difpleafnre,  by  the  breach  of  the 
(  divine  commands  ;  and  that  in  an  inftance  againft 
c  which  the  higher!:  vengeance  is  fpecifically  de- 
'  nounced  ? 

c  But  thefe  things,  though  too  little,  I  am  afraid, 
'  regarded,  are  fo  plain,  that  mankind,  however  they 

*  may  want  to  be  reminded,  can  never  need  infor- 

*  mation  on  this  head.  A  hint  therefore,  to  awaken 
'  your   fenfe  of  this  matter,    fhall   fuffice ;     for   I 

*  would  infpire  you  with  repentance,  and  not  drive 
c  you  to  defperation. 

*  There  are  other  confequences,    not  indeed  fo 

*  dreadful,  or  replete  with  horror,  as  this ;  and  yet 
(  fuch  as,  if  attentively  confidered,  muff,  one  would 
'  think,  deter  all,  of  your  fex,  at  leaft,  from  the 
'  commiffion  of  this  crime. 

c  For  by  it  you  are  rendered  infamous,  and  driven, 
c  like  lepers  of  old,  out  of  fociety ;  at  leaft  from 
c  the  fociety  of  all  but  wicked  and  reprobate  perfons  ; 
c  for  no  others  will  affociate  with  you. 

<If 
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'  If  you  have  fortunes,  you  are  hereby  rendered 
c  incapable  of  enjoying  them ;  if  you  have  none, 
you  are  difabled  from  acquiring  any,  nay  almoft  of 
procuring  your  fuftenance ;  for  no  perfons  of  cha- 
racter will  receive  you  into  their  houfes.  Thus  you 
are  often  driven  by  neceffity  itfelf  into  a  ftate  of 
fhame  and  mifery,  which  unavoidably  ends  in  the 
deitruction  of  bo;:h  body  and  foul. 

'  Can  any  pleafure  compenfate  thefe  evils  ?  Can 
any  temptr.  tion  have  fophiftry  and  delufion  ftrong 
enough  to  perfuade  you  to  fo  limple  a  bargain  ?  Or 
can  any  carnal  appetite  io  overpower  your  reafon, 
or  fo  totally  lay  it  afleep,  as  to  prevent  your  flying 
with  affright  and  terror  from  a  crime  which  carries 
iuch  punifhment  always  with  it? 

c  How  bafe  and  mean  mud  that  woman  be,  how 
void  of  that  dignity  of  mind,  and  decent  pride, 
without  which  we  are  not  worthy  the  name  of  hu- 
man creatures,  who  can  bear  to  level  herfelf  with 
the  lowed  animal,  and  to  facrifi.ee  all  that  is  great 
and  noble  in  her,  all  her  heavenly  part,  to  an  ap- 
petite which  fhe  hath  in  common  with  the  vileft 
branch  of  the  creation!  For  no  woman,  fure,  will 
plead  the  paffion  of  love  for  an  excufe.  This  would 
be  to  own  herfelf  the  mere  tool  and  bubble  of  the 
man.  Love,  however  barbaroufly  we  may  corrupt 
and  pervert  its  meaning,  as  it  is  a  laudable,  is  a  ra- 
tional paffion,  and  can  never  be  violent,  but  when 
reciprocal ;  for  though  the  fcripture  bids  us  love  our 
enemies,  it  means  not  with  that  fervent  love  which 
"we  naturally  bear  towards  our  friends ;  much  lefs 
that  we  ihould  facrihee  to  them  our  lives,  and  what 
ought  to  be  dearer  to  us,  our  innocence.  Now  in 
what  light,  but  that  of  an  enemy,  can  a  reafonable 
woman  regard  the  man,  who  folicits  her  to  entail 
on  herfelf  all  the  mifery  I  have  defcribed  to  you, 
and  who  would  purchafe  to  himfelf  a  fhort,  trivial, 
contemptible  pleafure,  {o  greatly  at  her  expenee  ! 
For,    by  the  laws  of  cuftom,  the  whole  ihame, 

1  with 
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*  with  ail  its  dreadful  confequences,    falls   intirely 

*  upon  her.    Can  love,  which  always  feeks  the  good 

*  01   its  object,    attempt  to  betray  a  woman  into  a 

*  bargain  where  fhe  is  fa  greatly  to  be  the  lofer  ?  If 

*  iuch  corrupter,    therefore,   fhouid  have  the  impu- 

*  dence  to  pretend  a  real  affection  for  her,  ought  not 
c  the  woman  to  regard  him  not  only  as  an  enemy, 
1  but  as  the  worft  of  all  enemies,  a  falie,  defignjngj 
c  treacherous,  pretended  friend,  who  intends  not 
'  only  to  debauch  her  body,  but  her  understanding 
c  at  the  fame  time  ?■' 

Here  Jenny  exprefTmg  great  concern,  Aihvorthy 
paufed  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded  :  f  I  have 
'  talked  thus  to  you,  child,  not  to  infalt  you  for 
f  what  is  pall  and  irrevocable,    but  to  caution  and 

*  ilrengthen  you  for  the  future.  Nor  mould  I  have 
1  taken  this  trouble,  but  from  fome  opinion  of  your 
f  good  fenfe,  notwithftanding  the  dreadful  flip  you 
c  have  made ;   and  from  fome  hopes  of  your  hearty 

*  repentance,  which  are  founded  on  the  opennefs  and 
1  fincerity  of  your  confeflion.  If  thefe  do  not  de- 
c  ceive  me,  I  v/ill  take  care  to  convey  you  from  this 
1  fcene  of  your  ihame,  where  you  mail,  by  being  nn- 
1  known,  avoid  the  punifhment  which,  as  I  have  laid, 
s  is  allotted  to  your  crime  in  this  world  ;   and  I  hope, 

*  by  repentance,  you  .will  avoid  the  much  heavier 
T  fentence  denounced  againft  it  in  the  other.  Be  a 
f  good  girl  the  reit  of  your  days,  and  want  mall  be 

*  no  motive  to  your  going  aftray :  and  believe  me, 
1  there  is  more  pleafure,    even  in  this  world,  in  an 

*  innocent  and  virtuous  life,  than  in  one  debauched 

*  and  vicious. 

f  As  to  your  child,  let  no  thoughts  concerning  it 

*  moleft  you  ;  I  will  provide  for  it  in  a  better  man- 

*  ner  than  you  can  ever  hope.  And  now  nothing;  re- 
1  mains,  but  that  you  inform  me  who  was  the  wicked 
1  man  that  feduced  you  j  for  my  anger  againft  him 
<  will  be  much  greater  than  you  have  experienced  on 

*  this  occafion.' 

Vol.  VI.  D  Jenny 
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Jenny  now  lifted  her  eyes  from  the  ground,  and 
with  a  model!  look,  and  decent  voice,  thus  began  : 

c  To  know  you,  Sir,  and  not  love  your  good ne is, 
i  would  be  an  argument  of  total  want  of  fenfe  or 

*  goodnefs  in  any  one.  In  me  it  would  amount  to 
(  the  higheft  ingratitude,  not  to  feel,  in  the  moil  fen- 
'  fible  manner,  the  great  degree  of  goodnefs  you  have 
f  been  pleafed  to  exert  on  this  occafion.  As  to  my 
s  concern  for  what  is  paft,  I  know  you  will  fpare 

*  my  blufhes  the  repetition.  My  future  conduct  will* 
£  much  better  declare  my  fentiments,  than  any  pro- 

*  feffions  I  can  now  make.  I  beg  leave  to  allure  you, 
F  Sir,  that  I  take  your  advice  much  kinder  than 
c  your  generous  offer,  with  which  you  concluded  it. 

*  For,  as  you  are  pleafed  to  fay,  Sir,  it  is  an  inftance 
'  of  your  opinion  of  my  underftanding.' — Here  her 
tears  flowing  apace,  fhe  flopped  a  few  moments,  and 
dicn  proceeded  thus :  *  Indeed,  Sir,  your  kindnefs 
£  overcomes  me;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  deferve  this 
c'  good  opinion  :  for,  if  I  have  the  underftanding  you 

are  fo  kindly  pleafed  to  allow me^fuch  advice  cannot 
'  be  thrown  away  upon  me.  I  thank  you,  Sir^heartily, 
8  for  yo*§r  intended  kindnefs  to-  my  poor  helplefs 
1  child  :  he  is  innocent,,  and,  I  hope,  will  live  to  be 
?  grateful  for  all  the  favours  you  (hall  fhew  him.  But 

*  now,  Sir,  I  mull  on  my  knees  intreat  you,  not  to 
f  perfift  in  afking  me  to  declare  the  father  of  my  in- 
1  font.  I  promife  you  faithfully  you  fhall  one  day 
1  know  j  but  I  am  under  the  mofl  folemn  ties  and  en- 
4  gagements  of  honour,  as  well  as  the  moil  religious- 

*  vows  and  proteftations,  to  conceal  his  name  at  this 
'  time.  And  I  know  you  too  well,  to  think  you  would 

*  deiire  I  mould  facrihee  either  my  honour,  or  my  re- 
4  ligion.' 

Mr.  Airworthy,  whom  the  leafl  mention  of  thofe 
facred  words  was  fumcient  to  ilagger,  hefitated  a  mo- 
ment before  he  replied,  and  then  told  her,  fhe  had 
done  wrong  to  enter  into  fuch  engagements  to  a  villain; 
but  fince  the  had,  he  could  not  infill  on  her  breaking 
f  them. 
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them.  He  faid,  it  was  not  from  a  motive  of  vain  cu- 
riofity  he  had  enquired,  but  in  order  to  punifh  the 
fellow ;  at  leaft,  that  he  might  not  ignorantly  confer 
favours  on  the  undeferving. 

As  to  thefe  points,  Jenny  fatisried  him  by  the  mod 
folemn  afiurances,  that  the  man  was  entirely  out  of 
his  reach,  and  was  neither  fubject  to  his  power,  nor  in 
any  probability  of  becoming  an  objecl:  of  his  goodnefs. 

The  ingenuity  of  this  behaviour  had  gained  Jenny 
fo  much  credit  with  this  worthy  man,  that  he  eafily 
believed  what  fhe  told  him :  for  as  fhe  had  difdained 
to  excufe  herfelf  by  a  lie,  and  had  hazarded  his  farther 
dilpleafure  in  her  prefent  fituation,  rather  than  fhe 
would  forfeit  her  honour,  or  integrity,  by  betraying 
another  he  had  but  little  apprehenfion  that  fhe 
would  be  guilty  of  falfehood  towards  himfelf. 

He  therefore  difmiffed  her  with  affurancesj  that  he 
would  very  foon  remove  her  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
obloquy  fhe  had  incurred,  concluding  with  fome  ad- 
ditional documents,  in  which  he  recommended  re- 
pentancej  faying,  c  Confider,  child,  there  is  one 
'  ftill  to  reconcile  yourfelf  to,  whofe  favour  is  of 
c  much  greater  importance  to  you  than  mine.' 

CHAP.     VIII. 

A  dialogue  between  Me/dames  Bridget  and  Deborah  ; 
containing  more  amufement,  but  lejs  inftyutfior^  than 
the  former. 

HEN  Mr.  Allworthy  had  retired  to  his  ftudy 
with  Jenny  Jones,  as  hath  been  fecn,  Mrs. 
Bridget,  with  the  good  houfekeeper,  had  betaken 
themfelves  to  a  poll  next  adjoining  to  the  faid  ftudy; 
whence,  through  the  conveyance  of  a  keyhole,  they 
fucked  in  at  their  ears  the  inflruftive  lecture  deliver- 
ed by  Mr.  Allworthy,  together  with  the  anfwers  of 
Jenny,  and  indeed  every  other  particular  wiiiqh  pafT- 
ed  in  the  hit  chapter. 

D  2  This 
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This  hole  in  her  brother's  ftudy  door  was  indeed 
as  well  known  to  Mrs.  Bridget,  and  had  been  as 
frequently  applied  to  by  her,  as  the  famous  hole  in 
the  wall  was  by  Thifbe  of  old.  This  ferved  to 
many  good  purpofes.  For  by  fuch  means  Mrs. 
Bridget  became  often  acquainted  with  her  brother's 
inclinations,  without  priving  him  the  trouble  of  re- 
peating  them  to  her.  It  is  true,  fome  inconvenien- 
cies  attended  this  intercourfe,  and  fhe  had  fometimes 
reafon  to  cry  out  with  Thifbe,  in  Shakefpeare,  cO 
c  wicked,  wicked  wall !'  For  as  Mr- Airworthy  was 
a  juftice  of  peace,  certain  things  occurred  in  exa- 
minations concerning  baftards,  and  fuch  like,  which 
are  apt  to  give  great  offence  to  the  chafte  ears  of  vir- 
gins, eipeciaily  when  they  approach  the  age  of  forty, 
as  was  the  cafe  of  Mrs.  Bridget.  However,  fhe  had, 
on  fuch  occafions,  the  advantage  of  concealing  her 
blufhes  from  the  eyes  of  men  ;  and  De  non  apparen- 
tibus,  &?  non  exiftentibus,  eadeni  eft  ratio.  In  Englifh, 
c  When  a  woman  is  not  feen  to  blufh,  flic  doth  not 
*  bluih  at  all.' 

Both  the  good  women  kept  flricl:  filence  during 
the  whole  fcene  between  Mr.  Airworthy  and  the  girl ; 
but  as  foon  as  it  was  ended,  and  that  gentleman  out 
of  hearing,  Mrs.  Deborah  could  not  help  exclaiming 
againft  the  clemency  of  her  matter,  and  efpecially 
againft  his  fuffering  her  to  conceal  the  father  of  the 
child,  which  fhe  fwore  fhe  would  have  out  of  her 
before  the  fun  fet. 

At  thefe  words  Mrs.  Bridget  difcompofed  her  fea- 
tures with  a  fmile  (a thing  very  unufual  to  her).  Not 
that  I  would  have  my  reader  imagine,  that  this  was 
one  of  thofe  wanton  fmiles  which  Homer  would  have 
you  conceive  came  from  Venus,  when  he  calls  her  the 
laughter-loving  Goddefs ;  nor  was  it  one  of  thofe 
fmiles  which  lady  Seraphina  fhoots  from  the  ftage- 
box,  and  which  Venus  would  quit  her  immortality  to 
be  able  to  equal.  No,  this  was  rather  one  of  thofe 
fmiles  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  have  come  from 

the 
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the  dimpled  cheeks  of  the  augufl  Tifiphone,  or  from 
one  of  the  miffes  her  fillers. 

With  fuch  a  fmile  then,  and  with  a  voice  fweet  as 
the  evening  breeze  of  Boreas  in  the  pleafant  month 
of  November,  Mrs.  Bridget  gently  reproved  the  eu- 
riofity  of  Mrs.  Deborah,  a  vice  with  which  it  feems 
the  latter  was  too  much  tainted,  and  which  the  for- 
mer inveighed  againfl  with  great  bitternefs,  adding, 
'  That,  among  all  her  faults,  fhe  thanked  heaven  her 

*  enemies  could  not  accuie  her  of  prying  into  the  af- 

*  fairs  of  other  people,.' 

She  then  proceeded  to  commend  the  honour  and 
fpirit  with  which  Jenny  had  acted.  She  laid,  fhe 
could  not  help  agreeing  with  her  brother,  that  there 
was  fome  merit  in  the  fincerity  of  her  confefTion, 
and  in  her  integrity  to  her  lover  :  that  fhe  had  always 
thought  her  a  very  good  girl,  and  doubted  not  but 
fhe  had  been  feduced  by  fome  rafcal,  who  had  been 
infinitely  more  to  blame  than  herfelf,  and  very  pror- 
biibly  had  prevailed  with  her  by  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage,  or  ibme  other  treacherous  proceeding. 

This  behaviour  of  Mrs.  Bridget  greatly  furprized 
Mrs.  Deborah;  for  this  well-bred  woman  feldom 
opened  her  lips  either  to  her  mafter  or  his  filler,  'till 
fhe  had  firft  founded  their  inclinations,  with  which 
her  fentiments  were  always  ftriclly  confonant.  Here, 
however,  (he  thought  fhe  might  have  launched  forth 
with  fafety ;  and  the  fagacious  reader  will  not  per- 
haps  accufe  her  of  want  of  fufricient  foreeail"  in  10 
doing,  but  will  rather  admire  with  what  wonderful 
celerity  fhe  tacked  about^,  when  fhe  found  herfelf 
fleering  a  wrong  courfe, 

'  Nay,  madam,'  faid  this  able  woman,  and  truly 
great  politician,  '  I  muft  own  I  cannot  help  admir- 
£  ing  the  girl's  fpirit,  as  well  as  your  ladyfhip.  And, 
*■  as  your  iadyfhip  fays,  if  fhe  was  deceived  by  fome 
'  wicked  man,  the  poor  wretch  is  to  be  pitied.  And 
1  to  be  fure,  as  your  ladyfhip  fays,  the  girl  hath  al* 
*■  ways  appeared  like  a  good,  honefl,  plain  girl,  and 

D  3  f  not 
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f  not  vain  of  her  face,  forfooth,  as  fome  wanton 
'  huiTeys  in  the  neighbourhood  are.' 

«  You  fay  true,  Deborah,'  faid  Mrs.  Bridget,  '  if 
c  the  girl  had  been  one  of  thofe  vai  n  trollops,  of  which 
c  we  have  too  many  in  the  parifh,  I  mould  have 
s  condemned  my  brother  for  his  lenity  towards  her. 

*  I  faw  two  farmers  daughters  at  church,  the  other 
?  day,  with  bare  necks.     I  proteft  they  mocked  me. 

*  If  wenches  will  hang  out  lures  for  fellows,  it  is  no 
'  matter  what  they  fuffer.     I  deteft  fuch  creatures  j 

*  and  it  would  be  much  better  for  them,  that  their 
'  faces  had  been  feamed  with  the  fmall-pox ;  but  I 

*  muft  confefs,  I  never  faw  any  of  this  wanton  beha- 
c  viour  in  poor  Jenny  j  fome  artful  villain,  I  am  con- 

*  vinced,  hath  betrayed,  nay  perhaps  forced  her  -,  and 

*  I  pity  the  poor  wretch  with  all  my  heart.' 

Mrs.  Deborah  approved  all  thefe  fentiments,  and 
the  dialogue  concluded  with  a  general  and  bitter  in- 
vective againft  beauty,  and  with  many  companionate 
confederations  for  all  honeft,  plain  girls,  who  are  de- 
luded by  the  wicked  arts  of  deceitful  men. 

C  II  A  P.     IX. 

Containing  matters  which  vftll ' furprize  the  reader, 

JENNY  returned  home  well-pleafed  with  the  re- 
ception ihe  had  met  with  from  Mr.  Airworthy, 
whofe  indulgence  to  her  Ihe  induftriouflymade  pub- 
lic ;  partly  perhaps  as  a  facrifice  to  her  own  pride, 
and  partly  from  the  more  prudent  motive  of  recon- 
ciling her  neighbours  to  her,  and  filencing  their  cla- 
mours. 

But  though  this  latter  view,  if  me  indeed  had  it, 
may  appear  reafonable  enough,  yet  the  event  did  not 
aniwer  her  expectation  ;  for  when  Ihe  was  convened 
before  the  juftice,  and  it  was  univerfally  apprehended 
that  the  tioufe  of  correction  would  have  been  her 
fates  though  fome  of  the  young  women  cried  out,  *  It 

i  was 
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c  was  good  enough  for  her,'  and  diverted  themfelves 
with  the  thoughts  of  her  beating  hemp  in  a  (ilk 
gown;  yet  there  were  many  others  who  began  to 
pity  her  condition  :  but  when  it  was  known  in  what 
manner  Mr.  Allwo.rthy  had  behaved,  the  tide  turn- 
ed againft  her.  One  laid,  '  I'll  affure  you,  Madam 
*  hath  had  good  luck.'  A  fecond  cried,  f  See  what 
1  it  is  to  be  a  favourite.'  A  third,  '  Ay,  this  comes 
'  of  her  learning.'  Every  perfon  made  fome  mali- 
cious comment  or  other  on  the  occaiion,  and  re- 
flected on  the  partiality  of  the  juftice. 

The  behaviour  of  fhefe  people  may  appear  impo- 
litic and  ungrateful  to  the  reader,  who  confiders  the 
power  and  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Airworthy  :  but 
as  to  his  power,  he  never  ufed  it ;  and  as  to  his  bene- 
volence, he  exerted  lb  much,  that  he  had  thereby 
difobliged  all  his  neighbours  :  for  it  is  a  fecret  well 
known  to  great  men,  that,  by  conferring  an  obliga- 
tion, they  do  not  always  procure  a  friend,  but  are 
certain  of  creating  many  enemies. 

Jenny  was,  however,  by  the  care  and  goodnefs  of 
Mr.  Allworthy,  foon  removed  out  of  the  reach  of 
reproach;  when  malice,  being  no  longer  able  to  vent 
its  rage  on  her,  began  to  i'eek  another  objeit  of  its 
jbitterjjefs,  and  this  was  no  lefs  than  Mr.  Allworthy 
himfelf ;  for  a  whifper  foon  went  abroad,  that  he  him-: 
felf  was  the  father  of  the  foundling  child. 

This  fuppofition  lb  well  reconciled  his  conduct  to 
the  general  opinion,  that  it  met  with  univerfal  afTent; 
and  the  outcry  againft  his  lenity  foon  began  to  take 
another  turn,  and  was  changed  into  an  invective 
againft  his  cruelty  to  the  poor  girl.  Very  grave  and 
good  women  exclaimed  againft  men  who  begot  chil- 
dren and  then  dilbwned  them.  Nor  were  there  want- 
ing fome,  who,  after  the  departure  of  Jenny,  infmu- 
ated,  that  fhe  was  fpirited  away  with  a  defign  too 
black  to  be  mentioned,  and  who  gave  frequent  hints 
that  a  legal  inquiry  ought  to  be  made  into  the  whole 
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matter,  and  that  fome  people  ihould  be  forced  to 
produce  the  girl. 

Thefe  calumnies  might  have  probably  produced 
ill  confequences  (at  the  lealt  might  have  occafioned 
fome  trouble)  to  a  perfon  of  a  more  doubtful  and 
fufpicious  character  than  Mr.  Airworthy  was  bleffed 
with  ;  but  in  his  cafe  they  had  no  fuch  effect  5  and, 
being  heartily  defpifed  by  him,  they  ferved  only  to 
afford  an  innocent  amufement  to  the  good  goffips  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

But  as  we  cannot  poffibly  divine  what  completion 
our  reader  may  be  of,  and  as  it  will  be  fome  time 
before  he  will  hear  any  more  of  Jenny,  we  think 
proper  to  give  him  a  very  early  intimation,  that  Mr. 
Allworthy  was,  and  will  hereafter  appear  to  be,  ab- 
folutely  innocent  of  any  criminal  intention  whatever. 
He  had  indeed  committed  no  other  than  an  error  in 
politics,  by  tempering  juftice  with  mercy,  and  by 
refilling  to  gratify  the  good-natured  difpofition  of  the 
mob  *,  with  an  object  for  their  companion  to  work 
on  in  the  perfon  of  poor  Jenny,  whom,  in  order  to 
pity,  they  defired  to  have  feen  facrificed  to  ruin  and 
infamy  by  a  fhameful  correction  in  a  Bridewell. 

So  far  from  complying  with  this  their  inclination, 
by  which  all  hopes  of  reformation  would  have  been 
abolifhed,  and  even  the  gate  fhut  againft  her,  if  her 
own  inclinations  fhould  ever  hereafter  lead  her  to 
chufe  the  road  of  virtue,  Mr.  Allworthy  rather  chofe 
to  encourage  the  girl  to  return  thither  by  the  only 
poilibie  means  ■,  for  too  true  I  am  afraid  it  is,  that 
many  women  have  become  abandoned,  and  have  funk 
to  the  laft  degree  of  vice,  by  being  unable  to  retrieve 
the  firft  flip.  This  will  be,  I  am  afraid,  always  the 
cafe  while  they  remain  among  their  former  acquaint- 
ance ;  it  was  therefore  wifely  done  by  Mr.  Allworthy, 
to  remove  Jenny  to  a  place  where  ihe  might  enjoy  the 

*  Whenever  this  word  occurs  in  our  writings,  it  intends  per- 
fons  without  virtue  or  fenfe,  in  all  ftatipns ;  and  many  of  the 
highefl  rank  are  often  meant  by  it. 

pleafure 
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pleafure  of  reputation,  after  having  tafted  the  ill 
confequences  of  lofing  it. 

To  this  place  therefore,  wherever  it  was,  we  will 
wifh  her  a  good  journey,  and  for  the  prefent  take 
leave  of  her,  and  of  the  little  foundling  her  child, 
having  matters  of  much  higher  importance  to  com- 
municate to  the  reader. 

CHAP.     X. 

ttbe  hojptality  0/ Airworthy ;  with  a  Jhort  Jketch  of  the 
characters  of  two  hi  others,  a  dcelor  and  a  captain, 
who  were  entertained  by  that  gentleman. 

1  EITHER  Mr.  Allworthy's  houfe,  nor  his 
\  heart,  was  fhut  againft  any  part  of  mankind, 
but  they  were  both  more  particularly  open  to  men  of 
merit.  To  fay  the  truth,  this  was  the  only  houfe 
in  the  kingdom  where  you  was  fure  to  gain  a  clinner 
by  deferving  it, 

Above  all  others,  men  of  genius  and  learning 
fliared  the  principal  place  in  his  favours  and  in  thefe 
he  had  much  difcernment :  for  though  he  had  miffed 
the  advantage  of  a  learned  education,  yet,  being 
bleft  with  vail  natural  abilities,  he  had  fo  well 
profited  by  a  vigorous,  though  late  application  to 
letters,  and  by  much  converfation  with  men  of  emi- 
nence in  this  wav,  that  he  was  himfelf  a  very  com- 
petent judge  in  mo  ft  kinds  of  literature. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  in  an  age  when  this  kind  of 
merit  is  fo  little  in  fafhion,  and  lb  flenderly  provided 
for,  perfons  poflfeffed  of  it  mould  very  eagerly  flock 
to  a  place  where  they  were  fure  of  being  received  with 
great  complaifance;  indeed,  where  they  might  enjoy 
almoft  the  fame  advantages  of  a  liberal  fortune,  as  if 
they  were  entitled  to  it  in  their  own  right ;  for  Mr. 
Airworthy  was  not  one  of  thofe  generous  perfons 
who  are  ready  moft  bountifully  to  beftow  meat, 
drink,  and  lodging  on  men  of  wit  and  learning,  for 
§  which 
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which  they  expect  no  other  return  but  entertainment, 
inftruction,  flatter)7,  and  fubferviency ;  in  a  word, 
that  fuch  perfons  fhould  be  enrolled  in  the  number 
of  domeftics,  without  wearing  their  mailer's  cloaths, 
or  receiving  wages. 

On  the  contrary,  every  perfon  in  this  houfe  was 
perfect  mafter  of  his  own  time  :  and  as  he  might  at 
his  pleafure  fatisfy  all  his  appetites  within  the  rcftric- 
tions  only  of  law,  virtue  and  religion;  fo  he  might, 
if  his  health  required,  or  his  inclination  prompted 
him  to  temperance,  or  even  to  abftinence,  absent 
himfelf  from  any  meals,  or  retire  from  them  when- 
ever he  was  fo  difpofed,  without  even  a  folicitation 
to  the  contrary  :  f©r,  indeed,  fuch  folicitations  from 
fuperiors  always  favour  very  ftrongly  of  commands. 
But  all  here  were  free  from  fuch  impertinence,  not 
only  thofe  whofe  company  is  in  all  other  places 
efteerned  a  favour  from  their  equality  of  fortune,  but 
even  thofe  whofe  indigent  circumftances  make  fuch 
an  eleemofynary  abode  convenient  to  them,  and  who 
are  therefore  lefs  welcome  to  a  great  man's  table  be- 
caufe  they  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

Among  others  of  this  kind  was  Dr.  Blifil,  a  gen- 
leman  who  had  the  misfortune  of  lofing  the  adv:u- 
tage  of  great  talents  by  the  obftinacy  of  a  father, 
who  would  breed  him  to  a  profeilion  he  difliked. 
In  obedience  to  this  obftinacy  the  doctor  had  in  his 
youth  been  obliged  to  ftudy  phyfic,  or  rather  to  fay 
he  ftudied  it;  for  in  reality  books  of  this  kind  were 
almoft  the  only  ones  with  which  he  was  unacquaint- 
ed ;  and,  unfortunately  for  him,  the  doctor  was 
mafter  of  almoft  every  other  fcience  but  that  by 
which  he  was  to  get  his  bread ;  the  confequerace  of 
which  was,  that  the  doctor  at  the  age  of  forty  had 
no  bread  to  eat. 

Such  a  perfon  as  this  was  certain  to  find  a  wel- 
come at  Mr.  Allwormy's  table,  to  whom  misfor- 
tunes were  ever  a  recommendation,  when  they  were 
derived  from  the  folly  or  viihmy  of  othefcs,  and  no< 

of 
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of  the  unfortunate  perfon  himfelf.  Befides  this  ne- 
gative merit,  the  doctor  had  one  pofitive  recom- 
mendation. This  was  a  great  appearance  of  religion. 
Whether  his  religion  was  real,  or  confifted  only  in 
appearance,  I  fhall  not  prefume  to  fay,  as  I  am  not 
poiTefTed  of  any  touciiilone,  which  can  diftinguilh 
the  true  from  the  fajfe. 

If  this  part  of  his  character  pleafed  Mr.  Airworthy, 
it  delighted  Mifs  Bridget.  She  engaged  him  in  many 
religious  controverfies  ;  on  which  occafions  fhe  con- 
stantly exprened  great  fatisfadtion  in  the  doctor's 
knowledge,  and  not  much  lefs  in  the  compliments 
which  he  frequently  bellowed  on  her  own.  To  fay 
the  truth,  fhe  had  read  much  Englifh  divinity,  and 
had  puzxled  more  than  one  of  the  neighbouring  cu- 
rates. Indeed,  her  converfation  was  fo  pure,  her 
looks  fo  fage,  and  her  whole  deportment  fo  grave 
and  folemn,  that  fhe  feerned  to  deferve  the  name  of 
faint  equally  with  her  namefake,  or  with  any  other 
female  in  the  Roman  calendar. 

As  fympathies  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  beget  love ; 
fo  experience  teaches  us  that  none  have  a  more  direct 
tendency  this  way  than  thofe  of  a' religious  kind  be- 
tween perfons  of  different  fexes.  The  doctor  found 
himfelf  fo  agreeable  to  Mils  Bridget,  that  he  new 
began  to  lament  an  unfortunate  accident  which  had 
happened  to  him  about  ten  years  before ;  namely, 
his  marriage  with  another  woman,  who  was  not  only 
ftill  alive,  but,  what  was  worfe,  known  to  be  fo  by 
Mr.  Airworthy.  This  was  a  fatal  bar  to  that  hap- 
pinefs  which  he  otherwife  faw  fuflicient  probability 
of  obtaining  with  this  young  lady;  for  as  to  crimi- 
nal indulgences,  he  certainly  neyer  thought  of  them. 
This  was  owing  either  to  his  religion,  as  is  moil  pro- 
bable, or  to  the  purity  of  his  pafilon,  which  was  fixed 
on  thofe  things  which  matrimony  only,  and  not  cri- 
minal correfpondence,  could  put  him  in  pofTeffion, 
of,  or  could  give  him  any  title  to„ 
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He  had  not  long  ruminated  on  thefe  matters,  be- 
fore it  occurred  to  his  memory  that  he  had  a  brother 
who  was  under  no  fuch  unhappy  incapacity.  This 
brother  he  made  no  doubt  would  fucceed ;  for  he 
difcerned,  as  he  thought,  an  inclination  to  marriage 
in  the  lady ;  and  the  reader  perhaps,  when  he  hears 
the  brother's  qualifications,  will  not  blame  the  con- 
fidence which  he  entertained  oi'  his  fuccefs. 

This  gentleman  was  about  35  years  of  age.  He 
was  of  a  middle  fize,  and  what  is  called  well-built. 
He  had  a  fear  on  his  forehead,  which  did  not  fo  much 
injure  his  beauty,  as  it  denoted  his  valour  (for  he  was 
a  half-pay  officer).  He  had  good  teeth,  and  fome- 
thing  affable,  when  he  pleafed,  in  his  fmile  ;  though 
naturally  his  countenance,  as  well  as  his  air  and  voice, 
had  much  of  roughnefs  in  it,  yet  he  could  at  any  time 
depoiit  this,  and  appear  ail  gentienefs  and  good-hu- 
mour. He  was  not  ungenteei,  nor  entirely  void  of 
wit,  and  in  his  youth  had  abounded  in  fprightlinefs, 
which,  though  he  had  lately  put  on  a  more  ferious 
character,  he  could,  when  he  pleafed,  relume. 

He  had,  as  well  as  the  doctor,  an  academic  edu- 
cation ;  for  his  father  had,  with  the  fame  paternal 
authority  we  have  mentioned  before,  decreed  him 
for  holy  orders ;  but  as  the  old  gentleman  died  be- 
fore he  was  ordained,  he  chofe  the  church  military, 
and  preferred  the  King's  commifllon  to  the  bifhop's. 

He  had  purchafed  the  poft  of  lieutenant  of  dra- 
goons, and  afterwards  came  to  be  a  captain ;  but 
having  quarrelled  with  his  colonel,  was  by  his  inte- 
reft  obliged  to  fell;  from  which  time  he  had  entirely 
rulricated  himfelf,  had  betaken  himfelf  to  ftudying 
the  fcriptures,  and  was  not  a  little  fufpected  of  an 
inclination  to  methodifm. 

It  feemed  therefore  not  unlikely  that  fuch  a  perfon 
Ihould  fucceed  with  a  lady  of  fo  faintlike  a  difpofition, 
and  whofe  inclinations  were  no  otherwife  engaged 
than  to  the  marriage  flate  in  general ;  but  why  the 
tl.Q^or,  who  certainly  had  no  great  friendfhip  for  his 

brother, 
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brother,  fhould  for  his  fake  think  of  making  fo  ill  a 
return  to  the  hofpitality  of  Allworthy,  is  a  matter 
not  fo  eafy  to  be  accounted  for. 

Is  it  that  fome  natures  delight  in  evil,  as  others 
are  thought  to  delight  in  virtue  ?  Or  is  there  aplea- 
fure  in  being  acceilary  to  a  theft  when  we  cannot 
commit  it  ourfelves  ?  Or  laftly  (which  experience 
feems  to  make  probable),  have  we  a  fatisfaction  in 
aggrandizing  our  families,  even  though  we  have  not 
the  leaft  love  or  refpecl:  for  the  in  ? 

Whether  any  of  thefe  motives  operated  on  the 
doctor  we  will  not  determine ;  but  fo  the  fact  was. 
He  fent  for  his  brother  and  eafily  found  means  to 
introduce  him  at  Allworthy's  as  a  perfon  who  in- 
tended only  a  fhort  vifit  to  himfelf. 

The  captain  had  not  been  in  the  houfe  a  week,  be- 
fore the  doctor  had  reafon  to  felicitate  himfelf  on  his 
difcernment.  The  captain  was  indeed  as  great  a 
mailer  of  the  art  of  love  as  Ovid  was  formerly.  He 
had  befides  received  proper  hints  from  his  brother, 
which  he  failed  not  to  improve  to  the  beft  advantage. 

CHAP.     XL 

Containing  many  rides,  and  feme  examples,  concerning 
falling  in  love :  dejeriptions  of  beauty,  and  other  more 
prudential  inducements  to  matrimony. 

IT  hath  been  obferved  by  wife  men  or  women,  I 
forget  which,  that  all  perfons  are  doomed  to  be  in 
love  once  in  their  lives.  No  particular  feafon  is,  as  I 
remember,  affigned  for  this ;  but  the  age  at  which 
Mils  Bridget  was  arrived,  feems  to  me  as  proper  a 
period  as  any  to  be  fixed  on  for  this  purpofe  :  it  often 
indeed  happens  much  earlier;  but  when  it  doth  not,  I 
have  obferved,  it  feldom  or  never  fails  about  this 
time.  Moreover,  we  may  remark  that  at  this  feafon 
love  is  of  a  more  ferious  and  fteady  nature  than  what 
fometimes  fhews  itfelf  in  the  younger  parts  of  life. 

'The 
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The  love  of  girls  is  uncertain,  capricious,  and  fo 
foclifh  that  we  cannot  always  difcover  what  the 
young  lady  would  be  at ;  nay,  it  may  almoft  be 
doubted,  whether  fhe  always  knows  this  herfelf. 

Now  we  are  never  at  a  lofs  to  difcern  this  in  women 
about  forty;  for  as  fuch  grave,  ferious,  and  experi- 
enced ladies  well  know  their  own  meaning ;  fo  it  is 
always  very  eafy  for  a  man  of  the  leaft  iagacity  to 
difcover  it  with  the  utmoft  certainty. 

Mifs  Bridget  is  an  example  of  all  thefe  obfervations. 
She  had  not  been  many  times  in  the  captain's  company 
before  me  was  feizedwith  this  pafiion.  Nor  did  (he 
go  pining  and  moping  about  the  houfe,  like  a  puny 
foolifh  girl,  ignorant  of  her  diftemper :  fhe  felt,  fhe 
knew,  and  fhe  enjoyed,  the  pleafing  fenfation,  of 
which,  as  fhe  was  certain  it  was  not  only  innocent 
but  laudable,  fhe  was  neither  afraid  nor  afhamed. 

And  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is,  in  all  points,  great  dif- 
ference between  the  reafonable  pafiion  which  women 
at  this  age  conceive  towards  men,  and  the  idle  and 
childifh  liking  of  a  girl  to  a  boy,  which  is  often  fixed 
on  the  outfide  only,  and  on  things  of  little  value  and 
no  duration ;  as  on  cherry  cheeks,  fmall  lily-white 
hands,  floe-black  eyes,  flowing  locks,  downy  chins, 
dapper  fhapes,  nay  fometimes  on  charms  moreworth- 
lefs  than  thefe,  and  lefs  the  party's  own;  fuch  are  the 
outward  ornaments  of  the  perfon,  for  which  men  are 
beholden  to  the  tailor,  the  laceman,  the  periwig- 
maker,  the  hatter,  and  the  milliner,  and  not  to  nature. 
Such  a  pafiion  girls  may  well  be  afhamed,  as  they  ge- 
nerally are,  to  own  either  to  themfelves  or  to  others. 

The  love  of  Mifs  Bridget  was  of  another  kind. 
The  captain  owed  nothing  to  any  of  thefe  fop-makers 
in  his  drefs,  nor  was  his  perfon  much  more  beholden 
to  nature.  Both  his  drefs  and  perfon  were  fuch  asj 
had  they  appeared  in  an  affembly  or  a  drawing-room, 
would  have  been  the  contempt  and  ridicule  of  all  the 
fine  ladies  there.  The  former  of  thefe  was  indeed 
neatj  butplain,  coarie3  ill-fancied,  andoutoffafhion. 

As 
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As  for  the  latter,  we  have  exprefsly  defcribed  it  above. 
So  far  was  the  fkin  on  his  cheeks  from  being  cherry- 
coloured,  that  you  could  not  difcern  what  the  natural 
colour  of  his  cheeks  was,  they  being  totally  over- 
grown by  a  black  beard,  which  afcended  to  his  eyes. 
His  lhape  and  limbs  were  indeed  exactly  proportion- 
ed, but  fo  large,  that  they  denoted  the  flrength  rather 
of  a  ploughman  than  any  other.  His  moulders  were 
broad,  beyond  all  fize,  and  the  calves  of  his  legs  larger 
than  thole  of  a  common  chairman.  In  fhort,  his 
whole  perfon  wanted  all  that  elegance  and  beauty, 
which  is  the  very  reverfe  of  clumfy  ftrength,  and 
which  fo  agreeably  fets  off  molt  of  our  fine  gentle- 
men ;  being  partly  owing  to  the  high  blood  of  their 
anceftors,  viz.  blood  made  of  rich  fauces  and  gene- 
rous wines,  and  partly  to  an  early  town-education. 

Though  Mils  Bridget  was  a  woman  of  the  greatefl 
delicacy  of  tafte  ;  yet  fuch  were  the  charms,  of  the 
captain's  converfation,that  fhe  totally  overlooked  the 
defects  of  his  perfon.  She  imagined,  and  perhaps 
very  wifely,  that  ilie  mould  enjoy  more  agreeable 
minutes  with  the  captain  than  with  a  much  prettier 
fellow ;  and  forewent  the  confideration  of  pleafmg 
her  eyes,  in  order  to  procure  herfelf  much  more  folid 
fatisfaction. 

The  captain  no  fooner  perceived  the  paflionof  Mifs 
Bridget,in  which  difcoverv  he  was  very  quick-fighted, 
than  he  faithfully  returned  it.  The  lady,  no  more 
than  her  lover,  was  remarkable  for  beauty.  I  would 
attempt  to  draw  her  picture;  but  that  is  done  already 
by  a  more  able  mafter.  Mr.  Hogarth  himfclf,  to 
whom  fhe  fat  many  years  ago,  and  hath  been  lately' 
exhibited  by  that  gentleman  in  his  print  of  a  winter's 
morning,  of  which  me  was  no  improper  emblem, 
and  may  be  feen  walking  (for  walk  fhe  doth  in  the 
print)  to  Covent-Garden Church,  with  a  flarved  foot- 
boy  behind  carrying  her  prayer-book. 

The  captain  likewifevery  wifely  preferred  the  more 

folid  enjoyments  he  expected  with  this  lady,  to  the 

*  fleeting 
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ueeting  charms  of  pcrfon.  He  was  one  of  thofe  wife 
men,  who  regard  beauty  in  the  other  fex  as  a  very 
worthlefs  and  fuperficial  qualification  ;  or,  to  fpeak 
more  truly,  who  rather  chufe  to  poffefs  every  conve- 
nience of  life  with  an  ugly  woman,  than  a  handfome 
one  without  any  of  thofe  conveniencies.  And  having 
a  very  good  appetite,  and  but  little  nicety,  he  fancied 
he  fhould  play  his  part  very  well,  at  the  matrimonial 
banquet,  without  the  fauce  of  beauty. 

To  deal  plainly  with  the  reader,  the  captain,  ever 
fmce  his  arrival,  at  leaft  from  the  moment  his  brother 
had  prcpofed  the  match  to  him,  long  before  he  had 
difcovered  any  flattering  fymptoms  in  Mifs  Bridget* 
had  been  greatly  enamoured ;  that  is  to  fay,  of  Mr. 
Allworthy's  houfe  and  gardens,  and  of  his  lands, 
tenements  and  hereditaments ;  of  all  which  the  cap- 
tain was  fo  paffionately  fond,  that  he  would  mod 
probably  have  contracted  marriage  with  them,  had 
he  been  obliged  to  have  taken  the  witch  of  Endor 
into  the  bargain. 

As  Mr.  Allworthy  therefore  had  declared  to  the 
-doctor,  that  he  never  intended  to  take  a  fecond  wife, 
as  his  filter  was  his  nearefl  relation,  and  as  the  doctor 
had  rimed  out  that  his  intentions  were  to  make  any 
child  of  hers  his  heir,  which  indeed  the  law,  without 
his  interpofition,  would  have  done  for  him ;  the  doctor 
and  his  brother  thought  it  an  act  of  benevolence  to  give 
being  to  a  human  creature,who  would  be  fo  plentifully 
provided  with  the  moft  eflential  means  of  happinefs. 
The  whole  thoughts  therefore  of  both  the  brothers 
were  how  to  engage  the  affections  of  this  amiable  lady. 

But  fortune,  who  is  a  tender  parent,  and  often  doth 
more  for  her  favourite  offspring  than  either  they  de- 
ferve  or  wifh,  had  been  fo  induftrious  for  the  captain, 
that  whilft  he  was  laying  fchemes  to  execute  his  pur- 
pofe,  the  lady  conceived  the  fame  defires  with  himfelf, 
and  was  on  her  fide  contriving  how  to  give  the  captain 
proper  encouragement,  without  appearing  too  for- 
ward ;  for  fhe  was  a  ftrict  obferver  of  all  rules  of  de- 
corum. 
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corum.  In  this,  however,  flie  eafily  fucceeded;  for' 
as  the  captain  was  always. on  the  look-out,  no  glance, 
gefture,  or  word,  efcaped  him. 

The  fatisfaction  which  the  captain  received  from  the 
kind  behaviour  of  Mifs  Bridget,  was  not  a  little  abated 
by  his  apprehehhons  of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  for,  not- 
withstanding his  diiinterefted  proiefiions,  the  captain 
imagined  he  would,  when  he  came  to  act,  follow  the 
example  of  the  reft  of  the  world,  and  refufe  his  con- 
lent  to  a  match,  lb  difadvantageous,  in  point  of  in- 
tereft,  to  his  filler.  From  what  oracle  he  received  this 
opinion,  I  mall  leave  die  reader  to  determine;  but, 
however  he  came  by  it,  it  ftrangely  perplexed  him, 
how  to  regulate  his  conduct  fo  as  at  once  to  convey 
his  affection  to  the  lady,  and  to  conceal  it  from  her 
brother.  He,  at  length,  relblved  to  take  all  private 
opportunities  of  making  his  addreffes  ;  but  in  the 
prefence  of  Mr.  Allwor;hy  to  be  as  referved,  and  as 
much  upon  his  guard,  as  was  poiuble  j  and  this  con- 
duct was  highly  approved  by  the  brother. 

He  foon  found  means  to  make  his  addreffes,  in 
exprefs  terms,  to  his  miitrefs,  from  whom  he-received 
an  anfwer  in  the  proper  form,  viz.  the  anfwer  which 
was  firft  made  fome  thousands  of  years  ago,  and  which 
hath  been  handed  down  by  tradition  from  mother  to 
daughter  ever  fince.  If  I  was  to  tranllate  this  into 
Latin,  I  fhould  render  it  by  thefe  two  words,  Nolo 
Epi/cGpari:  a  phrafe  likewife  of  immemorial  ufe  on 
another  occafion. 

The  captain,  however  he  came  by  his  knowledge, 
perfectly  well  underftoodthe  lady ;. and  very  foon  after 
repeated  his  application  with  more  warmth  and  ear- 
neftnefs  than  before,  and  was  again,  according  to  due 
form,  rejected;  but  as  he  had  increafedin  the  eager- 
nefs  of  his  defires,  fo  the  lady,  with  the  fame  propriety, 
decreafed  in  the  violence  of  her  refufal. 

Not  to  tire  the  reader  by  leading  him  through  every 
fcene  of  this  courtfhip  (which,  though,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  certain  great  author,  it  is  the  pleafantefl  fcene  of 

Vol.  VI.  E  life 
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life  to  the  actor,  is,  perhaps,  as  dull  and  tirefome  as 
any  whatever  to  the  audience),  the  captain  made  his 
advances  in  form,  the  citadel  was  defended  in  form, 
and  at  length,  in  proper  form,  furrendered  at  difcre- 
tion. ' 

During  this  whole  time,  which  filled  the  fpace  of 
near  a  month,  the  captain  preferved  great  diftance  of 
behaviour  to  his  lady,  in  the  prefence  of  the  brother ; 
and  the  more  he  fucceeded  with  her  in  private,  the 
more  referved  was  he  in  public.  And  as  for  the  lady, 
fhe  had  no  fooner  fecured  her  lover,  than  fhe  behaved 
to  him  before  company  with  the  higheft  degree  of  in- 
difference; fo  that  Mr.  Allworthy  mult  have  had  the 
infight  of  the  devil  (or  perhaps  fome  of  his  worfe 
qualities)  to  have  entertained  the  leaft  fufpicion  of 
what  was  going  forward. 

C  II  A  P.     XII. 

Containing  what  the  reader  may,  perhaps,  expeft  tojind 

in  it. 

IN  all  bargains,  whether  to  fight  or  to  marry,  or 
concerning  any  other  fuch  bufinefs,  little  previous 
ceremony  is  required,  to  bring  the  matter  to  an  iffue, 
when  both  parties  are  really  in  earneft.  This  was  the 
cafe  at  prefent,  and  in  lefs  than  a  month  the  captain 
and  his  lady  were  man  and  wife. 

The  great  concern  now  was  to  break  the  matter  to 
Mr.  Allworthy ;  and  this  was  undertaken  by  the 
doftor. 

One  day  then  as  Allworthy  was  walking  in  his 
garden,  the  doctor  came  to  him,  and,  with  great 
gravity  of  afpecl',  and  all  the  concern  which  he  could 
poffibly  affect  in  his  countenance,  faid,  c  I  am  come, 
'  Sir,  to  impart  an  affair  to  you  of  the  utmoft  confe- 
*  quence ;  but  how  -hall  I  mention  to  you,  what  it 
f  almoll  diffracts  me  to  tiunkof !'  He  then  launched 
forth  into  themoft  bitter  invectives  both  againftmen 
and  women  5  accufing  the  former  of  having  no  at- 
tachment 
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tachment  but  to  their  intereft,  and  the  latter  of  being 
fo  addicted  to  vicious  inclinations,  that  they  could 
never  be  fafely  trailed  with  one  of  the  other  fex. 

*  Could  I,'  faid  he,  '  Sir,  have  fufpected,  that  a  lady 

*  of  fuch  prudence,   fuch  judgment,  fuch  learning, 

*  Ihould  indulge  fo  indifcreet  a  pafiion ;  or  could  I 

*  have  imagined,  that  my  brother  —why  do  I  call  him 

*  fo?  he  is  no  longer  a  brother  of  mine;'  — 

'  Indeed  but  he  is,'  laid  Allworthy,  '  and  a  brother 

*  of  mine  too.' — c  Blefs  me,  Sir,'  faid  the  doctor  j 
{  Do  you  know  the  mocking  affair?' — I  Look'ee^ 

*  Mr.  Blifil,'  anfwered  the  good  man,  c  It  hath  been 

*  my  conflant  maxim  in  life,  to  make  the  bell  of  all 

*  matters  which  happen.  My  filler,  though  many 
'  years  younger  than  I,  is  at  leaft  old  enough  to  be  at 
f  the  age  of  difcretion.  Had  he  impofed  on  a  child, 
c  I  mould  have  been  more  averfe  to  have  forgiven 
{  him ;  but  a  woman  upwards  of  thirty,  muft  cer- 

*  tainly  be  fuppoied  to  know  what  will  make  her  moil 
£  happy.  She  hath  married  a  gentleman,  though  per- 
c  haps  not  quite  her  equal  in  fortune  j  and  if  he  hath 
e  any  perfections  in  her  eye,  which  can  make  up  that 

*  deficiency,  I  fee  no  reafon  why  I  mould  object  to  her 
c  choice  of  her  own  happinefs  ;  which  I,  no  more 
'  than  herfelf,  imagine  to  confift  only  In  immenfe 

*  wealth.  I  might,  perhaps,  from  the  many  decla- 
|  rations  I  have  made,  of  complying  with  almoft:  any 

*  propofal,  have  expected  to  have  been  confulted  on 
c  this  occafion  ;  but  thefe  matters  are  of  a  very  deli- 
'  cate  nature,  and  the  fcruples  of  modefty,  perhaps. 
1  are  not  to  be  overcome.      As  to  your  brother,  I 

*  have  really  no  anger  againfl  him  at  all.  He  hath  no 
'  obligation  to  me,  nor  do  I  think  he  was  under  any 

*  neceiTity  of  afking  my  confent,  hnce  the  woman  is3 
c  as  I  have  faid,  Jul  juris,  and  of  a  proper  age  to  be 
'  entirely  anfwerable  only  to  herfelf  for  her  conduct.' 

The  doctor  accufed  Mr.  Allworthy  of  too  great 
lenity,  repeated  his  accufations  againfl  his  brother, 
and  declared  that  he  fhould  never  mors  be  brought 

E  2  either 
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either  to  fee,  or  to  own  him  for  his  relation.  He  then 
launched  forth  into  a  panegyric  on  Alhvorthy's  good- 
nefsj  into  the  higheft  encomiums  on  his  friendlhip ; 
and  concluded  by  faying,  he  fhould  never  forgive  his 
brother  for  having  put  the  place  which  he  bore  in  that 
friendmip  to  a  hazard. 

Allworthy  thus  anfwered  :  f  Had  I  conceived  any 
c  difpleafure  againit  your  brother,  I  mould  never  have 
c  carried  that  refentment  to  the  innocent:  but,  I  allure 
'  you,  I  have  no  fuch  difpleafure.  Your  brother  ap- 
c  pears  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  fenfe  and  honour.  I  do 
c  not  difapprove  the  tafte  of  my  filler ;  nor  will  I 
c  doubt  but  that  me  is  equally  the  object  of  his  in- 
c  clinations.  I  have  always  thought  love  the  only 
c  foundation  of  happinefs  in  a  married  Hate;  as-it  can 
c  only  produce  that  high  and  tender  friendlhip  which 
c  Ihould  always  be  the  cement  of  this  union  ;  and,  in 

*  my  opinion,  all  thole  marriages  which  are  contracted 
£  from  other  motives,  are  greatly  criminal ;  they  are 

*  a  profanation  of  a  moil  holy  ceremony,  andgenerally 

*  end  in  difquiet  and  rniiery :  for  furely  we  may  call  it 
c  a  profanation,  to  convert  this  mod  facred  institution 
'  into  a  wicked  facrifice  to  lull  or  avarice  :  and  what 

*  better  can  be  faid  of  thofe  matches  to  which  men 

*  are  induced  merely  by  the  confideration  of  a  beau- 

*  tiful  perfon,  or  a  great  fortune  ! 

c  To  deny  that  beauty  is  an  agreeable  object  to  the. 
t  eye,  and  even  worthy  lb  me  admiration,,  would  be 

*  falie  and  foolifh.  Beautiful  is  an  ephhet  often  ufed 
c  in  fcripture,  and  always  mentioned  with  honour.  It 
5  was  my  own  fortune  to  marry  a  woman  whom  the 

*  world  thought  handfome,  and  I  can  truly  fay,  I  liked 

*  her  the  better  on  that  account.  But,  to  make  this 
c  the  fole  confideration  of  marriage,  to  lull  after  it  fo 

*  violently  as  to  overlook  all  imperfections  for  its  fake, 
(  or  to  require  it  fo  abfolutely  as  to  reject  and  difdain 

*  religion,  virtue,    and  fenfe,  which  are  qualities  in 

*  their  nature  of  much  higher  perfection,  only  becaufe 
4  an  elegance  of  perfon  is  wanting ;  this  is  furely  in- 

1  confident* 
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'  confiflent,  either  with  a  wife  man  or  a  good  chrift- 
c  ian.  And  it  is,  perhaps,  being  too  charitable  to 
'  conclude,   that  fuch  peribns  mean  any  thing  more 

*  by  their  marriage,  than  to  pleafe  their  carnal  appe- 

*  tites ;  for  the  fatisfaction  of  which,  we  are  taught, 

*  it  was  not  ordained. 

f  In  the  nextplace,  with  refpect  to  fortune.  Worldly 
f  prudence,  perhaps,  exacts  foine  ccnnderation  on  this 

*  head;  nor  will  I  abiblutely  and  altogether  condemn 
'  it.  As  the  world  is  conftituted,  the  demands  of  a 
{  married  flate,  and  the  care  of  pofterity,  require  fome 
1  little  regard  to  what  we  call  circumilances.  Yet  this 
'  provifion  is  greatly  increafed,  beyond  what  is  really 
1  neceffary,  by  folly  and  vanity,  which  create  abun- 
'  dantlymore  wants  than  nature.  Equipage  for  the 
'  wife,  and  large  fortunes  for  the  children,  are  by 
'  cuftom  enrolled  in  the  lift  of  neceffaries  ;  and,  to 
'  procure  thefe,  every  thing  truly  folid  and  fweet, 
'  and  virtuous  and  religious,  are  neglected  and  over- 
c looked. 

1  And  this  in  many  degrees  ;  the  laft  and  greateft 
'  of  which  feemsfcarcediftinguifhable  from  madnefs. 
-'  I  mean  where  perfons  of  immenfe  fortunes  contract 
(  themfelves  to  thofe  who  are,  and  muft  be,  dif- 
'  agreeable  to  them;  to  fools  and  knaves,  in  order 
1  to  increafe  an  eftate,  already  larger  even  than  the 
c  demands  of  their  pleaiures.  Surely  fuch  perfons, 
c  if  they  will  not  be  thought  mad,  muft  own,  either 
c  that  they  are  incapable  of  tailing  the  fweets  of  the 
c  tendered  friendfhip,  or  that  they  facrifi.ce  the  great- 

*  eft  happinefs  of  which  they  are  capable,  to  the  vain, 
c  uncertain,  and  fenfelefs  laws   of  vulgar  opinion, 

*  which  owe  as  well  their  force,  as  their  foundation, 
<  to  folly.'    . 

Here  Airworthy  concluded  his  fermon,  to  which 
Blifil  had  liftened  with  the  profoundeft  attention, 
though  it  coft  him  fome  pains  to  prevent  now  and 
then  a  fmall  difcompofure  of  his  mufcles.  He  now 
praifed  every  period  of  what  lie  had  heard',  with  the 

E  -]  warmth 
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warmth  of  a  young  divine,  who  hath  the  honour  to 
dine  "with  a  bifhop  the  fame  day  in  which  his  lord- 
fhip  hath  mounted  the  pulpit, 

C  H  A  P.     XIII. 

Which  concludes  the  firfi  book ;  with  an  injiance  of  ingra- 
titude, which,  we  hope,  will  appear  unnatural. 

H  E  reader,  from  what  hath  been  faid,  may 
imagine,  that  the  reconciliation  (if  indeed  it 
could  be  fo  called)  was  only  matter  of  form ;  we  fhall 
therefore  pafs  it  over,  and  haften  to  what  mull  furely 
be  thought  matter  of  fubftance, 

The  doctor  had  acquainted  his  brother  with  what 
had  paft  between  Mr.  Airworthy  and  him;  and  added 
with  a  fmile,  '  I  promife  you,  I  paid  you  off;  nay, 
f  I  abfolutely  defired  the  good  gentleman  not  to  for- 
■  give  you  :  for  you  know,  after  he  had  made  a  de- 
'  claration  in  your  favour,  I  might,  with  fafety,  ven- 
c  ture  on  fuch  a  requefl  with  a  perfon  of  his  temper; 
*  and  I  was  willing,  as  well  for  your  fake  as  for  my 
f  own,  to  prevent  the  leaft  poftibility  of  a  fufpicion,' 

Captain  Blifil  took  not  the  leaft  notice  of  this,  at 
that  time ;  but  he  afterwards  made  a  very  notable 
jife  of  it. 

One  of  the  maxims  which  the  devil,  in  a  late  vifit 
upon  earth,  left  to  his  difciples,  is,  when  once  you 
arc  got  up,  to  kick  the  ftool  from  under  you.  In 
plain  Engiifh,  when  you  have  made  your  fortune  by 
the  good  offices  of  a  friend,  you  are  advifed  to  dif- 
card  him  as  foon  as  you  can. 

Whether  the  captain  acted  by  this  maxim,  I  will 
not  pofitiyely  determine ;  fo  far  we  may  confidently 
fay,  that  his  actions  may  be  fairly  derived  from  this 
diabolical  principle;  and  indeed  if  is  difficult  to  aflign 
any  other  motive  to  them :  for  no  fooner  was  he  pof- 
fc  did  of  Mils  Bridget,  and  reconciled  to  Aliworthy, 
than  he  began  to  fhew  a  coldnefs  to  his  brother,  which 

encreafcd 
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encreafed  daily  ;  till  at  length  it  grew  into  rudencfs, 
and  became  very  vifible  to  every  one. 

The  doctor  remonftrated  to  him  privately  concern- 
ing this  behaviour,  but  could  obtain  no  other  fatif- 
faction  than  the  ioliowing  plain  declaration :  c  If" you 
'  diflike  any  thing  in  my  brother's  hoiife,  Sir,  you 
*  know  you  are  at  liberty  to  quit  it.'  This  ftrange, 
cruel,  and  almoft  unaccountable  ingratitude  in  the 
captain,  abfolutely  broke  the  poor  doctor's  heart:  for 
ingratitude  never  lb  thoroughly  pierces  the  human 
breaft,  as  when  it  proceeds  from  thofe  in  whole  be- 
half we  have  been  guilty  of  tranfgrediens.  Reflec- 
tions on  great  and  good  actions,  however  they  are  re- 
ceived or  returned  by  thofe  in  whofe  favour  they  are 
performed,  always  adminifter  fome  comfort  to  us  ; 
but  what  confolation  (hall  we  receive  under  fo  biting 
a  calamity  as  the  ungrateful  behaviour  of  our  friend, 
when  our  wounded  confeience  at  the  fame  time  flier. 
in  our  face,  and  upbraids  us  with  having  fpotted  ii 
in  the  fervice  of  one  fo  worthlefs  ? 

Mr.  Allworthy  himlelf  fpoke  to  the  captain  in  his 
brother's  behalf,  and  defired  to  know  what  offence 
the  doctor  had  committed  ;  when  the  hard-hearted 
villain  had  the  bafenefs  to  fay,  that  he  fhould  never 
forgive  him  for  the  injury  which  he  had  endeavoured 
to  do  him  in  his  favour;  which,  he  faid,  he  had 
pumped  out  of  him,  and  was  fuch  a  cruelty,  that  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgiven. 

Allworthy  fpoke  in  very  high  terms  upon  this  de^ 
claration,  which  he  faid,  became  not  a  human  crea- 
ture. He  expreffed,  indeed,  fo  much  refentment 
againft  an  unforgiving  temper,  that  the  captain  at 
laft  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  his  arguments, 
and  outwardly  profelTed  to  be  reconciled. 

As  for  the  bride,  Die  was  now  in  her  honeymoon, 
and  fo  pafllonately  fond  of  her  new  hufband,  that -he 
never  appeared  to  her  to  be  in  the  wrong;  and  his 
difpleafure  againft  any  perfon  was  a  fufficient  reafon 
for  her  diflike  to  the  fame. 

F.  4  The 
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The  captain,  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  inftance,  was  out- 
wardly, as  we  have  faid,  reconciled  to  his  brother, 
yet  the  fame  rancour  remained  in  his  heart ;  and  he 
found  fo  many  opportunities  of  giving  him  private 
hints  of  this,  that  the  houie  at  laft  grew  infupport- 
able  to  the  poor  doctor  ;  and  he  chofe  rather  to  fub- 
mit  to  any  inconveniences  which  he  might  encoun- 
ter in  the  world,  than  longer  to  bear  thefe  cruel  and 
ungrateful  ihfults,  from  a  brother  for  whom  he  had 
done  fo  much. 

He  once  intended  to  acquaint  Allworthy  with  the 
whole;  but  he  could  not  bring  himfelf  to  iubmit  to 
the  confeflion,  bv  which  he  muff  take  to  his  fhare  fo 
great  a  portion  of  guilt.  Befides,  by  how  much  the 
worfe  man  he  reprefented  his  brother  to  be,  fo  much 
the  greater  would  his  own  offence  appear  to  Allwor- 
thy, and'fo  much  the  greater,  he  had  reafon  to  ima- 
gine, would  be  his  refentment. 

He  feigned,  therefore,  fome  excufe  of  bulinefs  for 
his  departure,  and  promifed  to  return  foon  again  j 
and  took  leave  of  his  brother  with  fo  well-diffembied 
content,  that,  as  the  captain  played  his  part  to  the 
fame  perfection,  Allworthy  remained  well  fatisfied 
with  the  truth  of  the  reconciliation. 

The  doctor  went  directly  to  London,  where  he 
died  foon  after  of  a  broken  heart;  a  diitemper  which 
kills  many  more  than  is  generally  imagined,  and 
would  have  a  fair  title  to  a  place  in  the  bill  of  mor- 
tality, did  it  not  differ  in  one  initance  from  all  other 
difeafeSj  viz.  That  no  phyfician  can  cure  it. 

Now,  upon  the  mod  diligent  enquiry  into  the  for- 
mer lives  of  thefe  two  brothers,  I  find,  befides  the 
curled  and  hellifh  maxim  ©f  policy  above-mentioned, 
another  reafon  for  the  captain's  conduct :  the  captain, 
befides  wliat  we  have  before  faid  of  him,  was  a  man 
of  great  pride  and  fiercenefs,  and  had  always  treated 
his  brother,  who  was  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
greatly  deficient  in  both  thofe  qualities,  with  the  ut- 
moft  air  of  fuperiority.    The  doctor,  however,   hail 

much 
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much  the  larger  fhare  of  learning,  and  was  by  many 
reputed  to  have  the  better  understanding.  This  the 
captain  knew,  and  could  not  bear  ;  for  though  en\y 
is,  at  befl,  a  very  malignant  pafiion,  yet  is  its  bit- 
ternefs  greatly  heightened,  by  mixing  with  contempt 
towards  the  fame  objecl: ;  and  very  much  afraid  I 
am,  that  whenever  an  obligation  is  joined  to  thefe 
two,  indignation,  and  not  gratitude,  will  be  the  pro-* 
duel  of  ail  three. 


THE 
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BOOK     II. 

Containing  feenes  of  matrimonial  felicity  in  different  de- 
grees of  life  -,  and  various  other  tranf anions  during 
the  fir  ft  two  years  after  the  jnarriage  between  captain 
Blifil  and  Mifs  Bridget  Airworthy. 

CHAP.     I. 

Shewing  what  kind  of  a  hiftory  this  is ;  what  it  is  like3 
and  what  it  is  not  like. 

THOUGH  we  have  properly  enough  en- 
titled this  our  work,  a  hiftory,  and  not  a 
life  j  nor  an  apology  for  a  life,  as  is  more  in 
faihion  ;  yet  we  intend  in  it  rather  to  purfue  the  me- 
thod of  thole  writers,  who  profefs  to  difclofe  the  re- 
volutions of  countries,  than  to  imitate  the  painful 
and  voluminous  hiftorian,  who,  to  preferve  the  re- 
gularity of  his  feries,  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  fill 
up  as  much  paper  with  the  detail  of  months  and  years 
in  which  nothing  remarkable  happened,  as  he  em- 
ploys upon  thofe  notable  aeras,  when  the  greater! 
feenes  have  been  tranfacted  on  the  human  ftage. 

i  Such, 
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Such  hiftories  as  thefe  do,  in  reality,  very  much  re- 
ferable a  news-paper,  which  confilts  of  juft  the  fame 
number  of  words,  whether  there  be  any  news  in  it 
or  not.  They  may,  like  wife,  be  compared  to  a 
ftage-coach,  which  performs  conftantly  the  fame 
courfe,  empty  as  well  as  full.  The  writer,  indeed, 
feems  to  think  himfelf  obliged  to  keep  even  pace 
with  time,  whofe  amanuenfis  he  is ;  and,  like  his 
mailer,  travels  as  flowly  through  centuries  of  monk- 
ifh  dulnefs,  when  the  world  feems  to  have  been 
afleep,  as  through  that  bright  and  bufy  age  fo  nobly 
diftinguifhed  by  the  excellent  Latin  poet. 

c  Ad  confdgendum  venientibus  undique  pcenis, 
1  Omnia  cum  belli  trepido  concujja  tumultu 
« '  Horrida  contremuerejub  alt  is  atheris  auris : 
c  In  dubioque  fuit  Jub  utrorum  regna  -cadendum 
{  Omnibus  humanis  ejfet>  terraque  marime* 

Of  which  we  wifh  we  could  give  our  reader  a  more 
adequate  tranflation  than  that  by  Mr.  Creech : 

c  When  dreadful  Carthage  frighted  Rome  with  arms, 
s  And  all  the  world  was  fhook  with  fierce  alarms  j 
*  Whilft  undecided  yet,  which  part  f^ouid  fail, 
■  Which  nation  rife  the  glorious  .Lord  of  all.' 

Now  it  is  our  purpofe,  in  the  enfuing  pages,  to 
purfue  a  contrary  method.  When  any  extraordinary 
fcene  prefents  itfelf  (as  we  truft  will  often  be  the 
cale),  we  mall  fpare  no  pains  nor  paper  to  open  it  at 
large  to  our  reader;  but  if  whole  years  ihould  pais 
without  producing  any  thing  worthy  his  notice,  we. 
fhall  not  be  afraid  of  a  chaim  in  our  hiftory ;  but 
(hall  haflen  on  to  matters  of  confequence,  and  leave 
fuch  periods  of  time  totally  unobferved. 

Thefe  are  indeed  to  be  confidered  as  blanks  in  the 
grand  lottery  of  time.  We  therefore,  who  are  ..'  j 
regifters  of  that  lottery,  fnall  imitate  thofe  fagacious 

perfons 
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perfons  who  deal  in  that  which  is  drawn  at  Guildhall, 
and  who  never  trouble  the  public  with  the  many- 
blanks  they  difpofe  of;  but  when  a  great  prize  hap- 
pens to  be  drawn,  the  news-papers  are  prefently  filled 
with  it,  and  the  world  is  fure  to  be  informed  at  whofe 
office  it  was  fold :  indeed,  commonly  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent offices  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of  having  dif- 
pofed  of  it;  by  which  I  fuppofe,  the  adventurers  are 
given  to  underfland  that  certain  brokers  are  in  the 
fecrets  of  fortune,  and  indeed' of  her  cabinet-council. 
My  reader  then  is  not  to  be  furprized,  if,  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work,  he  (hall  find  fome  chapters  very 
fhort,  and  others  altogether  as  long ;  fome  that  con- 
tain on}y  the  time  of  a  fmgie  day,  and  others  that 
comprife  years ;  in  a  word,  if  my  hiftory  fometimes 
Teems  to  fland  ftill,  and  fometimes  to  fly.  For  all 
which.  I  fha.Il  not  look  on  myfelf  as  accountable  to 
any  court  of  critical  jurifdiction  whatever:  for  as  I 
am,  in  reality,  the  founder  of  a  new  province  of  writ- 
ing, fo  I  am  at  liberty  to  make  what  laws  I  pleafe 
therein.  And  thefe  laws,  my  readers,  whom  I  con- 
fider  as  my  fubjcfts,  are  bound  to  believe  in  and  to 
obey;  with  which  that  they  may  readily  and  cheerful- 
ly comply,  I  do  hereby  affure  them,  that  I  mall 
principally  regard  their  eafe  and  advantage  in  all 
fuch  inititutions  :  for  I  do  not,  like  a  jure  divino  ty-r 
rant,  imagine  that  they  are  my  (laves,  or  my  com- 
modity. I  am,  indeed,  fet  over  them  for  their  own 
good  only,  and  was  created  for  their  ufe,  and  no; 
they  for  mine.  Nor  do  I  doubt,  while  I  make  their 
intereft  the  great  rule  of  my  writings,  they  will  una^ 
nimoufiy  concur  in  iupporting  my  dignity,  and  in 
me  all  the  honour  I  fb  all  deferve-or  defire, 
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CHAP.     II. 

Religious'  cautions  againft  ffjewing  too  much  favour  to 
baftards  ;  and  a  great  difco'Oery  '-Irs.  Debo- 

rah Wilkins. 

I  G  H  T  months  after  the  celebration  of  the 
j  nuptials  between  captain Blifil  and  Mifs Bridget 
Allworthy,  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty,  merit,  and 
fortune,  was  Mifs  Bridget,  by  reafon  of  a  fright,  de- 
livered of  a  fine  boy.  The  child  was  indeed,  to  all 
appearance,  perfect ;  but  the  midwife  difcovered,  it 
was  born  a  month  before  its  full  time. 

Though  the  birth  of  an  heir  by  his  beloved  filler 
was  a  circumllance  of  great  joy  to  Mr.  Airworthy, 
yet  it  did  not  alienate  his  affections  from  the  little 
foundling,  to  whom  he  had  been  godfather,  had 
given  his  own  name  of  Thomas,  and  whom  he  had 
hitherto  feldom  failed  of  vifiting,  at  leaft  once  a 
day,   in  his  nurfery. 

He  told  his  filler,  if  fhe  pleafed,  the  new-born  in- 
fant mould  be  bred  up  together  with  little  Tommy,  to 
which  fhe  confented,  though  with  fome  little  reluc- 
tance :  for  fhe  had  truly  a  great  complacence  for  her 
brother ;  and  hence  fhe  had  always  behaved  towards 
the  foundling,  with  rather  more  kindnefs  than  ladies 
of  rigid  virtue  can  fometimes  bring  themfelves  to 
fhewto  thefe  children,  who,  however  innocent,  may 
be  truly  called  the  livingmonumentsof  incontinence. 
The  captain  could  not  fo  eafily  bring  himfeif  to 
bear  what  he  condemned  as  a  fault  in  Mr.  Allworthy. 
He  gave  him  frequent  hints,  that  to  adopt  the  fruits 
of  fin,  was  to  give  countenance  to  it.  He  quoted 
feveral  texts  (for  he  was  well  read  in  fcripture),fuch  as, 
He  vifits  the  fins  of  the  fathers  upon  the  children ;  and, 
the  fathers  have  eaten  four  grapes,  and  the  children 's 
teeth  arefet  on  edge,  &c.  Whence  he  argued  the  lega- 
lity of  punifhing  the  crime  of  the  parent  on  the  baf- 
7  tard. 
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tard.  He  faid,  c  Though  the  law  did  not  pofitively 
e  allow  the  deftroyingfuch  bafe-born  children,  yet  it 
f  held  them  to  be  the  children  of  nobody :  that  the 
c  church  conlidered  them  as  the  children  of  nobody; 
c  and  that,  at  the  beft,  they  ought  to  be  brought  up 
c  to  the  loweft  and  vileft  offices  of  the  common- 
c  wealth.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  anfwered  to  all  this,  and  much 
more,  which  the  captain  had  urged  on  this  fubject, 
c  That,  however  guilty  the  parents  might  be,  the 
£  children  were  certainly  innocent :  that  as  to  the 

*  texts  he  had  quoted,  the  former  of  them  was  a  par- 
1  ticular  denunciation  againft  the  Jews,  for  the  fin  of 
c  idolatry,  of  relinquishing  and  hating  their  heaven- 
c  ly  King ;  and  the  latter  was  parabolically  fpoken, 
c  and  rather  intended  to  denote  the  certain  and  ne- 
1  ceflary  confequences  of  fin,  than  any  exprefs  judg- 
c  ment  againft  it.  But  to  reprefent  the  Almighty  as 
f  avenging  the  fins  of  the  guilty  on  the  innocent, 
c  was  indecent,  if  not  blafphemous,  as  it  was  to  re- 
c  prefent  him  afting  againft  the  firft  principles  of 
£  natural  juftice,  and  againft  the  original  notions  of 
4  right  and  wrong,  which  he  himfelf  had  implanted 
f  in  our  minds ;  by  which  we  were  to  judge,  not 

*  only  in  all  matters  which  were  not  revealed,  but 
c  even  of  the  truth  of  revelation  itfelf.  He  faid,  he 
c  knew  many  held  the  fame  principles  with  the  cap- 
1  tain  on  this  head;  but  he  was  himfelf  firmly  con- 
1  vinced  to  the  contrary,  and  would  provide  in  the 

f  fame  manner  for  this  poor  infant,  as  if  a  legitimate  . 
c  child  had  had  the  fortune  to  have  been  found  in  the 
c  fame  place.' 

While  the  captain  was  taking  all  opportunities  to 
prefs  thefe  and.  fuch  like  arguments,  to  remove  the 
little  foundling  from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  of  whofe 
fondnefs  for  him  he  began  to  be  jealous,  Mrs.  De- 
borah hud  made  a  difcovery,  which,  in  its  event, 
threatened  at  leaft  to  prove  more  fatal  to  poor 
Tommy,  than  all  the  reafonings  of  the  captain. 

Whether 
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Whether  the  infatiable  curiofity  of  this  good  wo- 
man had  carried  her  on  to  that  bufinefs,  or  whether 
ihe  did  it  to  confirm  herielf  in  the  good  graces  of 
Mrs.  Blifil,  who,  notwithstanding  her  outward  beha- 
viour to  the  foundling,  frequently  abufed  the  infant 
in  private,  and  her  brother  too,  for  his  fondnefs  to  it, 
I  will  not  determine ;  but  Ihe  had  now,  as  Ihe  con- 
ceived, fully  detected  the  father  of  the  foundling. 

Now,  as  this  was  a  difcovery  of  great  confequence, 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  trace  it  from  the  fountain-head. 
We  mall  therefore  very  minutely  lay  open  thole  pre- 
vious matters  by  which  it  was  produced ;  and  for  that 
purpofe,  we  mail  be  obliged  to  reveal  all  the  fecrets  of 
a  little  family,  with  which  my  reader  is  at  prefent 
entirely  unacquainted ;  and  of  which  the  ceconomy 
was  fo  rare  and  extraordinary,  that  I  fear  it  will  mock 
the  utmoft  credulity  of  many  married  perfons. 


CHAP.     III. 

The  dffcriptlon  of  a  domeftic  government  founded  upcn 
ru(es  directly  contrary  to  thofe  c/Ariflotle. 

Y  reader  may  pleafe  to  remember  he  hath  been 
informed,  that  Jenny  Jones  had  lived  fome 
years  with  a  certain  fchoolmaiter,  who  had,  at  her 
tarneil  defire,  inftructed  her  in  Latin,  in  which,  to 
do  juftice  to  her  genius,  me  had  fo  improved  herfelf, 
that  fhe  was  become  a  better  fcholar  than  her  matter. 
Indeed,  though  this  poor  man  had  undertaken  a 
profeffion  to  which  learning  muft  be  allowed  necef- 
lary, this  was  the  leaft  of  his  commendations.  He 
was  one  of  the  beft-natured  fellows  in  the  world,  and 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  mafter  of  fo  much  pleafantry 
and  humour,  that  he  was  reputed  the  wit  of  the 
country ;  and  all  the  neighbouring  gentlemen  were 
fo  defirous  of  his  company,  that,  as  denying  was 
not  his  talent,  he  ipent  much  time  at  their  houfe?, 

which 
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which  he  might,  with  more  emolument,  have  fpent 
in  his  fchool. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  a  gentleman  fo  qualified, 
and  fo  diipofed,  was  in  no  danger  of  becoming  for- 
midable to  the  learned  feminaries  of  Eton  or  Weft- 
minfter.  To  fpeak  plainly,  his  fcholars  were  divided 
into  two  claMes.  In  the  upper  of  which  was  a  young 
gentleman,  the  fon  of  a  neighbouring  'fquire,  who, 
at  the  age  of  feventeen,  was  juft  entered  into  his 
Syntaxts  ;  and  in  the  lower  was  a  fecond  fon  of  the 
fame  gentleman,  who,  together  with  feven  parifh- 
boys,  was  learning  to  read  and  write. 

The  ilipend  arifing  hence  would  hardly  have  in- 
dulged the  fchoolmafter  in  the  luxuries  of  life,  had 
he  not  added  to  this  office  thofe  of  clerk  and  barber, 
and  had  not  Mr.  Airworthy  added  to  the  whole  an 
annuity  of  ten  pound,  which  the  poor  man  received 
every  Chriltmas,  and  with  which  he  was  enabled  to 
cheer  his  heart  during  that  facred  feitival. 

Among  his  other  treafures,  the  pedagogue  had  a 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  out  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
kitchen  for  her  fortune,  viz.  twenty  pound,  which 
fhe  had  there  amaffed. 

This  woman  was  not  very  amiable  in  her  perfon. 
Whether  fhe  fat  to  my  friend  Hogarth,  or  no/  I  will 
not  determine ;  but  me  exactly  rcfembled  the  young 
woman  who  is  pouring  out  her  miflrefs's  tea  in  the 
third  picture  of  the  Harlot's  Progrefs.  She  was,  be- 
fides,  a  profefl  follower  of  that  noble  feet  founded 
by  Xantippe  of  old  j  by  means  of  which  fhe  became 
more  formidable  in  the  fchool  than  her  hufband ; 
for,  to  confefs  the  truth,  he  was  never  mafler  there, 
or  any  where  elfe,  in  her  prefence. 

Though  her  countenance  did  not  denote  much  na- 
tural fweetnefs  of  temper,  yet  this  was,  perhaps,  fome- 
what  foured  by  a  circumftance  which  generally  poi- 
fons  matrimonial  felicity :  for  children  are  rightly 
called  the  pledges  of  love  ;  and  her  hufband,  though 
they  had  been  married  nine  years,  had  given  her  no 

fuch, 
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fuch  pledges;  a  default  for  which  he  had  no  ex- 
cufe,  either  from  age  or  health,  being  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  and,  what  they  call,  a  jolly,  brifk,  young 
man. 

Hence  arofe  another  evil,  which  produced  no  little 
uneafinefs  to  the  poor  pedagogue,  of  whom  me 
maintained  lb  conftant  a  jealoufy,  that  he  durft  hard- 
ly fpeak  to  one  woman  in  the  parifh ;  for  the  leaft 
degree  of  civility,  or  even  correfpondence  with  any 
female,,  was  fure  to  bring  his  wife  upon  her  back, 
and' his  own. 

In  order  to  guard  heifelf  againfl  matrimonial  inju- 
ries in  her  own  houfe,  as  ihe  kept  one  maid  fervant, 
lhe  always  took  care  to  chufe  her  out  of  that  order 
of  females,  whole  faces  are  taken* as  a  kind  of  fecu- 
ri ty  for  their  virtue ;  of  which  number  Jenny  Jones, 
as  the  reader  hath  been  before  informed,  was  one. 

As  the  face  of  this  young  woman  might  be  called 
pretty  good  fecurity  of  the  before-mentioned  kind, 
and  as  her  behaviour  had  been  always  extremely  mo- 
deft;  which  is  the  certain  confequenceof  underftand- 
ing  in  women ;  lhe  had  palled  above  four  years  ac 
Mr.  Partridge's  (for  that  was  the  fchoolmafter's 
name),  without  creating  the  leaft  fufpicion  in  her 
mifrrefs.  Nay,  ihe  had  been  treated  with  uncom- 
mon kindnefs,  and  her  miftrefs  had  permitted  Mr, 
Partridge  to  give  her  thofe  inftruftions,  which  have 
been  before  commemorated. 

But  it  is  with  jealoufy,  as  with  the  gout.  When 
fuch  diftempers  are  in  the  blood,  there  is  never  any 
fecurity  againft  their  breaking  out ;  and  that  often 
gn  the  flighted  occafions,  and  when  leaft  fufpecled. 

Thus  it  happened  to  Mrs.  Partridge3  who  had  fub- 
mitted  four  years  to  her  hufband's  teaching  this 
young  woman,  and  had  fuffered  her  often  to  negleft 
her  work,  in  order  to  purfue  her  learning.  For,  pall- 
ing by  one  day,  as  the  girl  was  reading,  and  her  maf- 
ter  leaning  over  her,  the  girl,  I  know  not  for  what 
reafon,  fuddenly  darted  up  from  her  chair  :  and  this 
Vol.  VI.  F  wa; 
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was  the  firft  time  tlfat  fufpicion  ever  entered  into  the 
head  of  her  miftrefs. 

This  did  not,  however,  at  that  time,,  difcover  it- 
felf,  but  lay  lurking  in  her  mind,  like  a  concealed 
enemy,  who  waits  for  a  reinforcement  of  additiona) 
ftrength,  before  he  openly  declares  himfelf,  and  pro- 
ceeds upon  hoftile  operations :  and  fuch  ad  itional 
ftrength  foon  arrived  to  corroborate  her  fufpicion  j  for 
not  long  after,,  the  hufband  and  wife  being  at  dinner, 
the  mailer  laid  to  his  maid  Da  mihi  aliquid  $otum  : 
upon  which  the  poor  girl  fmiled,  perhaps  at  the  bad-- 
nefsof  the  Latin,  and,  when  her  miftrefs  caft  her  eyes 
on  her,  bluihed,  poffibly  with  a  confcioufnefs  of  hav- 
ing laughed  at  her  mailer*  Mrs.  Partridge,  upon, 
this,  immediately  fell  into  a  fury,-  and  difcharged  the 
trencher,  on  which  fhe  was  eating*  at  the  head  of  poor 
Jenny,  crying  out,  '  You  impudent  whore,  do  you 
*  play  tricks  with  my  hufband  before  my  face  ?'  and,, 
at  the  fame  inftant,  rofe  from-  her  chair,  with  a  knife 
in  her  hand,  with  which,  mod  probably,  fhe  would 
have  executed  very  tragical  vengeance,  had  not  the 
girl  taken  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  the  door 
than  her  miftrefs,  and  avoided  her  fury  by  running 
away;  for,  as  to  the  poor  hufband,  whether  furprize 
had  rendered  him  motionlefs,  cr  fear  (which  is  full- 
as  probable),  and  reftrained  him  from  venturing  at 
any  oppofition,  he  fat  flaring  and  trembling  in  his 
chair;  nor  did  he  once  offer  to  move  of  fpeak,  till  his 
wife,  returning  from  the  purfuit  of  Jenny,  made 
fome  defenfive  mealures  necelfary  for  his  own  pre- 
servation ;  and  he  likewife  was  obliged  to  retreat,- 
after  the  example  of  the  maid. 

This  good  woman  was,,  no  more  than  Othello,  of 
a  difpofition, 

f  To  make  a  life  of  jealoufy, 
f  And  follow  ftill  the  changes  of  the  moon 
'  With  frefh  fufpicions'— 

a  With 
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With  her,  as  well  as  him ; 

•«  To  be  once  in  doubt, 


*  Was  once  to  be  refolv'd' ■ 

(lie,  therefore,  ordered  Jenny  immediately  to  pack  up 
her  awls,  and  be  gone  ;  for  that  ihe  v/as  determined 
ftie  mould  not  fleep  that  ni'ght  within  her  walls. 

Mr.  Partridge  had  profited  too  much  by  experi- 
ence to  interpoie  in  a  matter  of  this  nature.  He 
therefore  had  recourfe  to  his  ufual  receipt  of  pa- 
tience •,  for,  though  he  was  not  a  great  adept  in  La- 
tin, he  remembered;  and  well  underitoodj  the  ad- 
vice contained  in  thefe  words  : 

— f  Levejif,  quod  bene  fertur  onfcr.' 

In  Englifh,  c  A  burden  becomes  lighteft,  when  it 
'  is  well  borne.7 

which  he  had  always  in  his  mouth  ;  and  of  which, 
to  fay  the  truth,  he  had  often  occafion  to  experience 
the  truth, 

Jenny  offered  to  make  proteftations  of  her  inno- 
cence j  but  the  temped  was  too  ftrong  for  her  to  be 
heard.  She  then  betook  herfelf  to  the  bufmefs  of 
packingj  for  which  a  lmall  quantity  of  brown-paper 
iumcedj  and,  having  received  her  fmall  pittance  of 
wages,  me  returned  home. 

The  fchoolmafter  and  his  confort  pafs'd  their  time 
unpleaiantly  enough  that  evening;  but  fomething  or 
other  happened  before  the  next  morning,  which  a  lit- 
tle abated  the  fury  of  Mrs.  Partridge  j  and  fhe  at 
length  admitted  her  hufband  to  make  his  excufes. 
To  which  (lie  gave  the  readier  belief,  as  he  had,  i  i- 
ilead  of  defiring  her  to  recal  Jenny,  profeffed  a  faxis- 
faction  in  her  being  difmifTed,  laying,  me  was  grown 
of  little  ufe  as  a  fervant,  fpending  all  her  time  in 
reading,  and  was  become,  moreover,  very  per:  dnA 
obftinate  :  for,  indeed,  jfbe  and  her  mailer  had  lateiv 
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had  frequent  difputes  in  literature;  in  which.,  as  hatli 
been  faid,  fhe  was  become  greatly  his  fuperior.  This, 
however,  he  would  by  no  means  allow  ;  and,  as  he 
called  her  perfrfting  in  the  right-,  obftinacy,  he  began 
to  hate  her  with  no  iiriall  inveteracy. 

CHAP.     IV. 

Containing  one  cf  the  mojl  bloody  battles,  or  rather  duels  > 
that  were  ever  recorded  in  domeftic  hiftory. 

FO  R  the  reafons  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  and  from  fome  other  matrimonial 
conceflions,  well  known  to  mod  hufbands  :  and 
which,  like  the  fecrets  of  free-mafonry,  Uiould  be 
divulged  to  none  who  are  not  members  of  that  ho- 
nourable fraternity,  Mrs.  Partridge  was  pretty  well 
j.atisfied,  that  fhe  had  condemned  her  hufband  with- 
out caufe,  and  endeavoured,  by  acts  of  kindnefs,  to 
make-  him  amends  for  her  falfe  fufpicion.  Her  paf- 
(ions  were,  indeed,  equally  violent,,  whichever  way 
they  inclined :  for,  as  fhe  could  be  extremely  angry, 
fo  could  fhe  be  altogether  as  fond.. 

But  though  thefe  paflions  ordinarily  fucceed  each 
other,,  and  fcarcs  twenty-four  hours  ever  paffed  in 
which  the  pedagogue  was  not,  in  fome  degree,  the 
object  of  both ;  yet,  on  extraordinary  occafions, 
when  the  paffion  of  anger  had  raged  very  high,  the 
remiffion  was  ufually  longer,  and  fo  was  the  cafe  at 
prefent ;  for  fhe  continued  longer  in  a  ftate  of  affa- 
bility, after  this  fit  of  jealoufy  was  ended,  than  her 
hufband  had  ever  known  before  :  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  fome  little  exercifesr  which  all  the  fol- 
lowers of  Xantippe  are  obliged  to  perform  daily, 
Mr.  Partridge  would  have  enjoyed  a  perfect  fereni- 
ty  of  feveral  months. 

Perfect  calms  at  fea  are  always  fufpectedby  the  ex- 
perienced mariner  to  be  the  forerunners  of  a  ftorm  : 
and  I  know  fome  perfons,  who,  without  being  gene- 
rally 
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rally  the  devotees  of  fuperftition,  are  apt  to  appre- 
hend, that  great  and  unufual  peace  or  tranquillity, 
will  be  attended  with  its  oppofite.  For  which  reafon 
the  antients  ufed,  on  fuch  occafions,  to  facrifice  to 
the  goddefs  Nemefis,  a  deity  who  was  thought  by 
J?hem  to  look  with  an  invidious  eye  on  human  felicity, 
and  to  have  a  peculiar  delight  in  overturning  it. 

As  we  are  very  far  from  believing  in  any  fuch  hea- 
then goddefs,  or  from  encouraging  any  fuperftition, 

fo  we  wifh  Mr.  John  Fr ,  or  fome  other  fuch 

philofopher,  would  beflir  himfelf  a  little,  in  order  to 
find  out  the  real  caufe  of  this  fudden  tranfition,  from 
good  to  bad  fortune,  which  hath  been  fo  often  re- 
marked, and  of  which  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  an  in- 
ftance  ;  for  it  is  our  province  to  relate  facts,  and  we 
Jhall  leave  caufes  to  perfons  of  much  higher  genius. 

Mankind  have  always  taken  great  delight  in  know- 
ing and  defcanting  on  the  actions  of  others.  Hence 
there  have  been,  in  all  ages  and  nations,  certain 
placesfet  apart  for  public  rendezvous,  where  the  curi- 
ous might  meet,  and  fatisfy  their  mutual  curiofity. 
Among  theie,  the  barbers  fhops  have  juitly  borne  the 
pre-eminence.  Among  the  Greeks,  barbers  news 
was  a  proverbial  expreflion  ;  and  Horace,  in  one  of 
his  epiitles,,  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  Ro- 
man barbers  in  the  fame  light. 

Thofe  of  England  are  known  to  be  no  wife  inferior 
to  their  Greek  or  Roman  predeceffors.  You  there  fee 
foreign  affairs  difcuded  in  a  manner  little  inferior  to 
that  with  which  they  are  handled  in  the  cofTeehoules 3 
and  domeftic  occurrences  are  much  more  largely  and 
freely  treated  in  the  former,  than  in  the  Litter.  But 
this  ferves  only  for  the  men,  Now,  whereas  the  fe- 
males of  this  country,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  lower 
order,  do  aifociate  themlelves  much  more  than  thofe 
of  other  nations,  our  polity  would  be  highly  defi- 
cient, if  they  had  not  fome  place  (et  apart  like  wife 
lor  the  indulgence  of  their  curiofity,  feeing  they  are 
in  this  no  way  inferior  to  the  other  haif  of  the  fpecies, 
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In  enjoying,  therefore,  fuch  place  of  rendezvous* 
the  ferkifh  fair  ought  to  efcecin  themfclves  more 
happy  than  any  of  their  foreign  lifters  -,  as  I  do  not 
remember  either  to  have  read  in  hiitory,  or  to  have 
feen  in  my  travels,  any  thing  of  the  like  kind. 

This  place  then  is  no  ether  than  the  chandler's- 
mop ;  the  known  feat  of  all  the  news ;  or,  as  it  is  vul- 
garly called,  gi  in  every  parilh  in  England.. 

Mrs.  Partridge  being  one  day  at  this  affembly  of 
females,  was  aiked  by  one  of  her  neighbours,  if  fhe 
had  heard  no  news  lately  of  Jenny  Jones  ?  To  which 
fhe  anfwered  m  the  negative.  Upon  this  the  other 
replied,  with  a  finite,  That  the  panfn  was  very  much 
obliged  to  her  for  having  turned  Jenny  away  as  fhe 
did. 

Mrs.  Partridge,  whofe  jealoufy,  as  the  reader  v. 
knows,  was  long  fince  cured,,  and  who  had  no  either 
quarrel  to  her  maid,  anfwered  boldly,  She  did  not 
know  any  obligation  the  parilh  had  to  her  on  that 
account;  for  Che  believed  Jenny  had  fcarce  left  her 
equal  behind  her. 

f  No,  truly,'  laid  the  goffip,  f  I  hope  not,  though  I 
c  fancy  we  have  Outs  enow  too.  Then  you  have  not 
*  heard,  it  feerns^that  fhe  hath  been  brought  to  bedof 
'  two  baftards;  but  as  they  are  not  born  here.,  my 
'  huiband,  and  the  other  overfeer,  fays,  we  fhall 
c  not  be  obliged  to  keep  them.' 

«  Two  baftards'/  anfwered  Mrs.  Partridge*haftily:. 
c  you  furprize  me.     I  don't  know  whether  we  muft 
c  keep  them  ;   but  I  am  lure  they  muft  have   been 
c  begotten  here;  for  the  wench  hath  not  been  nine' 
£  months  gone  away*' 

Nothing  C2ih  be  fo  quick  and  fudden  as  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  efpeeially  when  hope  or  fear,  or 
j(  . •  •  • .,  to  wHieli  the  two  others  are  bur  journeymen, 
let  it  •  woi  k .  It  occurred  initantly  to  her,  that  Jenny 
had  fcarce  ever  been  out  of  her  own  houfe,  while  fhe 
lived  with  her.  The  leaning  over  the  chair,  the 
iiidden  ftarting  up,  the  Latin,  the  fmile,  and  many 

other 
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other  things  rufhed  upon  her  all  at  once.  The  fatif- 
fa&ion  her  huiband  expreffed  in  the  departure  of 
Jenny,  appeared  now  to  be  only  diffembled;  again, 
in  the  fame  inftant,  to  be  real  ;  but  yet  (to  confirm 
her  jealdufy)  proceeding  from  fatiety,  and  a  hundred 
other  bad  caufes.  In  a  word,  fhe  was  convinced  of 
her  hufband's  guilt,  and  immediately  left  the  affem- 
bly  in  confufion. 

As  fair  Grimalkin,  who,  though  the  youngeft  of 
.the  feline  family,  degenerates  not  in  ferocity  from 
the  elder  branches  of  her  houfe,  and,  though  inferior 
in  (Irength,  is  equal  in  fiercenefs  to  the  nobler  Tiger 
himfelf,  when  a  little  moufe,  whom  it  hath  long  tor- 
mented in  fport,  efcapes  from  her  clutches,  for  a 
while,  frets,  fcolds,  growls,  i  wears;  but  if  the  trunk, 
or  box,  behind  which  the  moufe  lay  hid,  be  again 
removed,  fhe  flies  like  lightning  on  her  prey,  and, 
with  envenomed  wrath,  bites,  fbratches,  mumbles, 
and  tears  the  little  animal. 

Not  with  lefs  fury  did  Mrs.  Partridge  fly  on  the 
poor  pedagogue.  Her  tongue,  teeth,  and  hands, 
fell  all  upon  him  at  once.  His  wig  was  in  an  inftant 
torn  from  his  head,  his  lhirt  from  his  back,  and  from 
his  face  defcended  five  dreams  of  blood,  denoting  the 
number  of  claws  with  which  nature  had  unhappily 
armed  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Partridge  acted  for  fome  time  on  thedefenlive 
only;  indeed  he  attempted  only  to  guard  his  face  with 
his  hands;  but  as  he  found  that  his  antagoniit  abated 
nothing  of  her  rage,  he  thought  he  might,  at  leaft, 
endeavour  to  difarm  her,  or  rather  to  confine  her 
arms;  in  doing  which,  her  rap  fell  off  in  the  ftruggle, 
and  her  hair  being  too  fhort  to  reach  her  moulders, 
erected  itfelf  on  her  head;  her  Hays  likewife,  which 
were  laced  through  one  fingle  hole  at  the  bottom, 
burft  open  ;  and  her  breafts,  which  were  much  more 
redundant  than  her  hair,  hung  down  below  her  mid- 
dle ;  her  face  was  likewife  marked  with  the  blood  of 
her  huiband;  her  teeth  gnaflied  with  rage;  and  fire, 
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fuch  as  fparkles  from  a  fmith's  forge,  darted  from 
her  eyes.  So  that,  altogether,  this  amazonian  hero- 
ine might  have  been  an  object  of  terror  to  a  much 
bolder  man  than  Mr.  Partridge. 

He  had,  at  length,  the  good  fortune,  by  getting 
poffemon  of  her  arms,  to  render  thole  weapons,  which 
fhe  wore  at  the  ends  of  her  ringers,  ufelefs ;  which  me 
no  fooner  perceived,  than  the  foftnefs  of  her  fex  pre- 
vailed over  her  rage,  and  fhe  prefently  diffolved  in 
tears,  which  foon  after  concluded  in  a  fit. 

That  fmall  fhare  of  fenfe  which  Mr.  Partridge  had 
hitherto  preferved  through  this  fcene  of  fury,  of  the 
caule  of  which  he  was  hitherto  ignorant,  now  utterly 
abandoned  him.  He  ran  inftantly  into  the  ftreet, 
hallowing  out,  that  his  wife  was  in  the  agonies  of 
death,  and  hefeeching  the  neighbours  to  fly  with 
the  utmoft  hafte  to  her  afliilance.  Several  good 
women  obeyed  his  fummons,  who  entering  his 
houfe,  and  applying  the  ufual  remedies  on  fuch  oe- 
cafions,  Mrs.  Partridge  was,  at  length,  to  the  great 
joy  of  her  hufband,  brought  to  herklf. 

As  foon  as  fhe  had  a  little  recollected  her  fpirits, 
and  fomewhat  compofed  herfelf  witji  a  cordial,  ihe 
began  to  inform  the  company  oi  the  manifold  injuries 
Ike  had  received  from  her  hufband  ;  who,  fhe  faid, 
was  not  contented  to  injure  her  inner  bed;  but,  upon 
her  upbraiding  him  with  it,  had  treated  her  in  the 
cruelleft  manner  imaginable  ;  had  torn  her  cap  and 
hair  from  her  head,  and  her  flays  from  her  body, 
giving  her,  at  the  fame  time,  feveral  blows,  the. 
marks  of  which  me  mould  carry  to  the  grave. 

The  poor  man,  who  bore  on  his  face  many  and 
more  vifible  marks  of  the  indignation  of  his  wife, 
flood  in  lilent  aftonifhment  at  this  accuiation;  which 
the  reader  will,  I  believe,  bear  witnefs  for  him,  had 
greatly,  exceeded  the  truth;  for  indeed  he  had  not 
ftruck  her  once ;  and  this  filence  being  interpreted  to 
be  a  confefTion  of  the  charge  by  the  whole  court, 
they  all  began  at  once,  una  voce3  to  rebuke  and  re  - 
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vile  him,  repeating  often,  that  none  but  a  coward 
ever  itruck  a  woman. 

Mr.  Partridge  bore  all  this  patiently  •  but  when 
his  wife  appealed  to  the  blood  on  her  face,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  barbarity,  he  could  not  help  laying 
claim  to  his  own  blood,  for  fo  it  really  was  j  as  he 
thought  it  very  unnatural,  that  this  fhould  rife  up 
(as  we  are  taught  that  of  a  murdered  perfon  often 
doth)  in  vengeance  againft  him. 

To  this  the  women  made  no  other  anfwer,  than 
that  it  was  pity  it  had  not  come  from  his  heart,  inftead 
of  his  face  ;  all  declaring,  that,  if  their  hufbands 
fhould  lift  their  hands  againft  them,  they  would 
have  their  heart's-blood  out  of  their  bodies. 

After  much  admonition  for  what  was  part,  and 
much  good  advice  to  Mr.  Partridge  for  his  future 
behaviour,  the  company  at  length  departed,  and  left 
the  hufband  and  wife  to  a  perfonal  conference  toge- 
ther, in  which  Mr.  Partridge  foon  learned  the  caufe 
of  ail  his  fufrerings. 

CHAP.     V. 

Containing  much  matter  to  exercife  the  judgment  and 
reflection  of  the  reader. 

Believe  it  is  a  true  obfervation,  that  few  fecrets  are 
divulged  to  one  perfon  only ;  but  certainly,  it 
would  be  next  to  a  miracle,  that  a  fact  of  this  kind 
fhould  be  known  to  a  whole  parifh,  and  not  trknfpire 
any  farther. 

And,  indeed,  a  very  few  days  had  paft,  before 
the  country,  to  ufe  a  common  phrafe,  rung  of  the 
fchoolmafter  of  Little-Baddington  ;  who  was  faid  to 
have  beaten  his  wife  in  the  molt  cruel  manner.  Nay, 
in  fome  places,  it  was  reported  he  had  murdered  her : 
in  others,  that  he  had  broke  her  arms  ;  in  others,  her 
legs  :  in  fhort,  there  was  fcarce  an  injury  which  can 
be  done  to  a  human  creature,  but  what  Mrs.  Partridge 
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was  fomewhere  or  other  affirmed  to  have  received 
from  her  huiband. 

The  caufe  of  this  quarrel  was  likewife  varioufly  re- 
ported ;  for,  as  fome  people  laid  that  Mrs.  Partridge 
had  caught  her  hufband  in  bed  with  his  maid,  fo 
many  other  reafons,  of  a  very  different  kind,  went 
abroad.  Nay,  fome  transferred  the  guilt  to  the  wife^ 
and  the  jealoufy  to  the  huiband. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  had  long  ago  heard  of  this  quarrel^ 
but,  as  a  different  caufe  from  the  true  one  had 
reached  her  ears,  lhe  thought  proper  to  conceal  it  ; 
and  the  rather,  perhaps,  as  the  blame  was  univerfally 
laid  on  Mr.  Partridge;  and  his  wife,  when  fhe  was 
fervant  to  Mr.  Airworthy,  had  in  fomething  offended 
Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  was  not  of  a  very  forgiving  tem- 
per. 

But  Mrs.  Wilkins,  whofe  eyes  could  fee  objects  at 
a  diftance,  and  who  could  very  well  look  forward  a 
few  years  into  futurity,  had  perceived  a  ftrong  like- 
lihood of  captain  BlinTs  being  hereafter  her  mailer; 
and,  as  fhe  plainly  difcerned,  that  the  captain  bore 
no  great  good-will  to  the  little  foundling,  fhe  fan- 
cied it  would  be  rendering  him  an  agreeable  fervicej 
if  fhe  could  make  any  difcoveries  that  might  lefTen 
the  affection  which  Mr.  Airworthy  feemed  to  have 
contracted  for  this  child,  and  which  gave  vifible  un- 
eafmefs  to  the  captain,  who  could  not  entirely  con- 
ceal it  even  before  Mr.  Allworthyhimfelf;  though  his 
wife,  who  acted  her  part  much  better  in  public,  fre- 
quently recommended  to  him  her  own  example,  of 
conniving  at  the  folly  of  her  brother,  which,  fhe  faid, 
flie  at  leaft  as  well  perceived,  and  as  much  refented, 
as  any  other  poffibly  could. 

Mrs.  Wilkins  having  therefore,  by  accident,  got- 
ten a  true  fcent  of  the  above  ftory,  though  long 
after  it  had  happened,  failed  not  to  fatisfy  herfelf 
thoroughly  of  all  the  particulars;  and  then  acquaint- 
ed the  captain,  that  fhe  had  at  lafldifcovered  the  true 
father  of  the  little  baftard,  which  lhe  was  forry,  Hie 
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laid,  to  fee  her  m  after  lofe  his  reputation  in  the  coun- 
try, by  taking  fo  much  notice  of. 

The  captain  chid  her  for  the  conclufion  of  her 
fpeech,  as  an  improper  alTurance  in  judging  of  her 
mailer's  actions:  for  if  his  honour,  or  his  undemand- 
ing, would  have  fuffered  the  captain  to  make  an  alli- 
ance with  Mrs.Wilkins,  his  pride  would  by  no  means 
have  admitted  it.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  no 
conduct  lefs  politic,  than  to  enter  into  any  confede- 
racy with  your  friend's  fervants,  againft  their  mailer: 
For,  by  thefe  means,  you  afterwards  become  the 
Have  of  thefe  very  fervants  ;  by  whom  you  are  con- 
ftantly  liable  to  be  betrayed.  And  this  consideration, 
perhaps,  it  was  which  prevented  captain  Blifil  from 
being  more  explicit  with  Mrs.  Wiikms;  or  from  en- 
couraging the  abufe  which  fhe  had  beftowed  on  All- 
worthy. 

But  though  he  declared  no  fatisfaclion  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins  at  this  difcovery,  he  enjoyed  not  a  little 
from  it  in  his  own  mind,  and  refolved  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  it  he  was  able. 

He  kept  rfirs  matter  a  long  time  concealed  within 
his  own  breaft,  in  hopes  that  Mr.  Airworthy  might 
hear  it  from  fome  other  perfon  ;  but  Mrs.  Wilkins, 
whether  fhe  refented  the  captain's  behaviour,  or  whe- 
ther his  cunning  was  beyond  her,  and  fhe  feared  the 
difcovery  might  difpleafe  him,  never  afterwards 
opened  her  lips  about  the  matter. 

I  have  thought  it  fomewhat  ftrange,  upon  reflec- 
tion, that  the  houfekeeper  never  acquainted  Mrs. 
Blifil  with  this  news,  as  women  are  more  inclined  to 
communicate  all  pieces  of  intelligence  to  their  own 
fex,  than  to  ours.  The  only  way,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  of  folving  this  difficulty,  is,  by  imputing  it  to 
that  diftance  which  was  now  grown  between  the  lady 
and  the  houfekeeper:  whether  this  arofe  from  ajea- 
Ipuiy  in  Mrs.  Blifil,  that  Wilkins  fhewed  too  great 
a  refpect  to  the  foundling  j  for  while  ihe  was  endea- 
vouring to  ruin  the  little  infant,  in  order  to  ingra- 
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date  herfeif  with  the  captain,  fhe  was  every  day  more 
and  more  commending  it  before  All  worthy,  as  his 
■fondnefs  for  it  every  day  increafed.  This,  notwith- 
standing all  the  care  fhe  took  at  other  times  to  ex-- 
prefs  the  direct  contrary  to  Mrs.  Blifil,  perhaps  of- 
fended that  delicate  lady,  who  certainly  now  hated 
Mrs.  Wilkins  ;  and  though  fhe  did  not,  or  poffibly 
•could  not,  abfolutely  remove  her,  from  her  place,, 
Hie  found,  however,  the  means  of  making  her  life 
very  uneafy.  This  Mrs.  Wilkins,  at  length,  fo  re- 
lented, that  fhe  very  openly  fhewcd  all  manner  of  re- 
flect and  fondnefs  to  little  Tommy,  in  oppoiition 
to  Mrs.  Blifil. 

The  captain,  therefore,  finding  the  ftory  in  dan- 
ger of  perifhing,  at  lafl  took  an  opportunity  to  reveal 
-it  himfelf. 

He  was  one  day  engaged  with  Mr.  All  worthy  in 
.a  difcourfe  on  charity :  in  which  the  captain,  with 
great  learning,  proved  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  the 
word  charitv  in  fcripturc,  no  where  means  benefi- 
cence or  generofity. 

i*  The  chriftian  religion,'  he  faid,  c  was  inftituted 
c  for  much  nobler  purpofes,  than  to  enforce  a  leflba 

*  which   many  heathen  philofophers  had  taught  us 

*  long  before,   and  which,  though  it  might  perhaps 

*  be  called  amoral  virtue,  favoured  but  little  of  that 

*  fublime  chriftian-Jike  difpofition,  that vaft elevation 

*  of  thought,  in  purity  approaching  to  angelic  per.- 

*  feclion,  to  be  attained,  expreffed,  and  felt  only  by 

*  grace.  Thofe  (he  faid)  came  nearer  to  the  fcrip- 
*■  ture-meaning,  who  underftood  by  it  candour,  or  the 
<  forming  of  a  benevolent  opinion  of  our  brethren, 
1  and  palling  a  favourable  judgment  on  their  actions; 

•  *  a  virtue  much  higher,  and  more  extenfive  in  its  na- 

*  ture,  than  a  pitiful  diftributipn  of  alms,  which, 
r  though  we  would  never  fo  much  prejudice,  or  even 
c  ruin  our  families,  could  never  reach  many  j  whereas 
'  charity,  in  the  other  and  truer  fenfe,  might  be  cx- 

*  tended  to  all  mankind. 
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He  laid,  f  Coniidering  who  the  difciples  were,  fa 
f  would  be  abfurd  to  conceive  the  doctrine  of  gene-» 
i  rofity,  or  giving  aims,  to  have  been  preached  to 

*  them.     And,   as  we  could  not  well  imagine   thia 

*  doctrine  fhould  be  preached  by  its  divine  Author 

*  to  men  who  could  not  pradtife  it,  much  lefs  fhali 
'  we  think  it  understood  fo  by  thole  who  can  pradtife 
'  it,  and  do  not. 

*  But  though,'  continued  he,  f  there  is,  I  am 
f  afraid,  little  merit  in  thefe  benefactions  j  there 
4  would,  I  muft  confefs,  be  much  pleafure  in  them  to 

*  a  good  mind,  if  it  was  not  abated  by  one  confider- 
c  ation.  I  mean,  that  we  are  liable  to  be  impofed 
■  upon,  and  to  confer  our  choicest  favours  often  on 
c  the  undelerving,  as  you  muft  own  was  your  cafe  in 
'  your  bounty  to  that  worthlefs  fellow  Partridge : 
'  for  two  or  three  fuch  examples  muft  greatly  leifen 
c  the  inward  fatisfaction,  which  a  good  man  would 
i  otherwife  find  in  generofity  ;  nay,  may  even  make 
'  him  timorous  in  beftowing,  left  he  mould  be  guilty 

*  of  fupporting  vice,  and  encouraging  the  wicked  ; 
(  a  crime  of  a  very  black  dye,  and  for  which  it  will 
£  by  no  means  be  a  Sufficient  excufe,  that  we  have  not 
c  actually  intended  fuch  an  encouragement ;  unleis 
c  we  have  ufed  the  utmoft  caution  in  chufing  the  ob- 
c  jedts  of  our  beneficence.     A  consideration  which,, 

*  I  make  no  doubt,  hath  greatly  checked  the  libe- 
f  rality  of  many  a  worthy  and  pious  man.' 

Mr.  Airworthy  anfwered,  c  He  could  not  difpute 
'  with  the  captain  in  the  Greek  language,  and  there - 
c  fore  could  fay  nothing  as  to  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
'  word,  which  is  tranflated  charity  ;  but  that  he  had 
(  always  thought  it  was  interpreted  to  confift  in  ac- 

*  tion,  and  that  giving  alms  conitituted  at  leaitone 
1  branch  of  that  virtue. 

c  As  to  the  meritorious  part,'  he  faid,  c  he  readily 
c  agreed  with  the  captain  -,  for  where  could  be  th* 
{  merit  of  barely  difcharging  a  duty,  which,  he  faid, 
'  let  the   word  charity   have  what  construction  it 

'  would* 
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c  would,  it  fufnciently  appeared  to  be  from  the  whole 

*  tenor  of  the  new  teftament  ?  And  as  he  thought  it  an 

*  indifpenfable  duty,  enjoined  both  by  the  chriftian 
€  law,  and  by  the  law  of  nature  ltfelf;  fowas  it  withal 

*  fo  pleafant,  that  if  any  duty  could  be  faid  to  be  its 
'  own  reward,  or  to  pay  us  while  we  are  difcharging 

*  it,  it  was  this. 

'  To  confefs  the  truth,'  faid  he,  f  there  is  one  de~ 
c  gree  of  generofity  (of  charity  I  would  have  called 

*  it),  which  feems  to  have  fome  ihew  of  merit,  and 
c  that  is,  where  from  a  principle  of  benevolence,  and 
f  chriftian  love,  we  beftow  on  another  what  we  really 

*  want  ourfelves ;  where,  in  order  to  leffen  the  dif- 

*  treffes  of  another,  we  condefcend  to  fhare  fome  part 

*  of  them  by  giving  what  even  our  own  neceflkies 

*  cannot  well  fpare.     This  is,  I  think,  meritorious  -3 

*  but  to  relieve  our  brethren  only  with  our  fuper- 

*  fluities;  to  be  charitable  (I  rnufl  ufe  the  word)  ra- 

*  ther  at  the  expence  of  our  coffers  than  ourfelves ; 

*  to  favefeveral  families  from  mifery  rather  than  hang 

*  up  an  extraordinary  picture  in  our  houfes,  or  gratify 
e  any  other  idle,  ridiculous  vanity*  this  feems  to  be 
5  only  being  human  creatures.     Nay,  I  will  venture 

*  to  go  farther*  it  is  being  in  fome  degree  epicures  : 

*  for  what  could  the  greateft  epicure  wifh  rather  than 

*  to  eat  with  many  mouths  inftead  of  one  ?  which  T 

*  think  may  be  predicated  of  any  one  who  knows  that 

*  the  bread  of  many  is  owing  to  his  own  largelles. 

c  As  to  the  apprehenfion  of  bellowing  bounty  on 

*  fuch  as  may  hereafter  prove  unworthy  objects,  be-  , 
f  caufe  many  have  proved  fuch  ;  furely  it  can  never 

{  deter  a  good  man  from  generofity  :  I  do  not  think 
1  a  few  or  many  examples  of  ingratitude  can  juftify 

*  a  man's  hardening  his  heart  againit  the  diftrefles  of 
<  his  fellow-creatures ;  nor  do  I  believe  it  can  ever 

*  have  fuch  effect  on  a  truly  benevolent  mind.  No- 
c  thing  lefs  than  a  perfuafion  of  univerfal  depravity 
1  can  lock  up  the  charity  of  a  good  man ;  and  this 

*  perfuafion  m«ft  lead  him,   I  think,    either  into 

*  atheifnrij 
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*  atheifm,  or  enthufiafm ;  but  furely  it  is  unfair  to 

*  argue  fuch  univerial  depravity  from  a  few  vicious 

*  individuals ;  nor  was  this,  I  believe,  ever  done  by 
(  a  man,  who,  upon  fearching  his  own  mind,  found 
*'  one  certain  exception  to  the  general  rule.'  He  then 
concluded  by  afking,  *  v/ho  that  Partridge  was,  whom 

*  he  had  called  a  worthlefs  fellow?' 

f  I  mean,'  faid  the  captain, c  Partridge  the  barber,, 

*  the  fchoolmaftery  what  do  you  call  him  ?  Partridge, 
c  the  father  of  the  little  child  which  you  found  in 
■  your  bed.' 

Mr.  Aliworthy  cxpreft  great  furprize  at  this  ac- 
count, and  the  captain  as  great  at  his  ignorance  of  it: 
for  he  faid,  he  had  known  it  above  a  month,  i.nd  aG 
length  recollected  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was 
told  it  by  Mrs.  Wilkins. 

Upon  this,  Wilkins  was  immediately  fhmmoned, 
who  having  confirmed  what  the  captain  had  faid,  was 
by  Mr.  Aliworthy,  by  and  with  the  captain's  advice., 
difpatched  to  Little  Baddington,  to  inform  herfelf  of 
the  truth  of  the  facl :  for  the  captain  exprtll  great  dif- 
like  at  all  hafty  proceedings  in  criminal  matters,  and 
faid  he  would  by  no  mean:,  have  Mr.  Aliworthy  take 
any  refolution  either  to  the  prejudice  of  the  child  or  its- 
father,  before  he  was  fatisfied  that  the  lattrrwas  guilty: 
for  though  he  had  privately  fatisfied  himfeif  of  this 
from  one  of  Partridge's  neighbours,  yet  he  was  too 
generous  to.  give  any  fuch  evidence  to  Mr.  Aliworthy, 

C  H  A  P.     VI. 

The  trial  o/Partridge,  the fchoolm  after,  for  ineontiyiency  ; 
the  evidence  of  his  wife  ;  a  fuort  refiefficn  en  the  wif- 
dom  cf  cur  law ;»  with  other  grave  Matters,  which 
thoje  will  like  beft  who  v.nderftand  them  moft. 

IT  may  be  wondered  that  a  ftory  fo  well  known, 
and  which  had  furnifhed  fo  much  matter  of  con- 
Ver-iktion,    fhould   never  have  been   mentioned  to 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Airworthy  himfelf,  who  was  perhaps  the  only 
perfon  in  that  country  who  had  never  heard  of  it. 

To  account  in  fome  mealure  for  this  to  the  reader 
I  think  proper  to  inform  him,  that  there  was  no  one  in 
the  kingdom  lefs  interefted  in  oppofing  that  doctrine 
concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  charity,  which 
hath  been  feen  in  the  preceding  chapter,  than  our  good 
man.  Indeed,  he  was  equally  intitled  to  this  virtue  in 
either  fenfe  :  for  as  no  man  was  ever  more  feniible  of 
the  wants,  or  more  ready  to  relieve  the  diftrefTes  of 
others,  fo  none  could  be  more  tender  of  their  cha- 
racters, or  ilower  to  believe  any  thing  to  their  dis- 
advantage. 

Scandal,  therefore,  never  found  any  accefs  to  his 
table  -,  for  as  it  hath'  been  long  fince  obferved,  that 
you  may  know  a  man  by  his  companions  ;  fo  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  that  by  attending  to  the  converfation 
at  a  great  man's  table,  you  may  fatisfy  yourfelf  of  his 
religion,  his  politics,  his  tafte,  and  indeed  of  his  entire 
difpofition  :  for  though  a  few  odd  fellows  will  utter 
their  own  fentiments  in  all  places,  yet  much  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  have  enough  of  the  courtier  to  ac- 
commodate their  converfation  to  the  tafte  and  incli- 
nation of  their  fuperiors. 

But  to  return  to  Mrs.  Wilkins,  who  having  exe- 
cuted her  commiiTion  with  great  difpatch,  though  at 
fifteen  miles  diitance,  brought  back  fuch  a  confirm- 
ation of  the  fchoolm after' s  guilt,  that  Mr.  All- 
worthy  determined  to  fend  for  the  criminal,  and  ex- 
amine him  viva  voce.  Mr.  Partridge,  therefore,  was 
fummoned  to  attend,  in  order  to  his  defence  (if  he 
could  make  any)  againft  this  accufation. 

At  the  time  appointed,  before  Mr.  Allworthy 
himfelf,  at  Paradife-hall,  came  as  well  the  laid 
Partridge,  with  Anne  his  wife,  as  Mrs.  Wilkins  his 
accufer. 

And  now  Mr.  Allworthy  being  feated  in  the  chair 
of  juftice,  Mr.  Partridge  was  brought  before  him. 
Having  heard    his  accufation  from  the  mouth  oi 

Mrs. 
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Mrs.  Wilkins,  he  pleaded,  not  guilty*  making  many 
vehement  proteftations  of  his  innocence. 

Mrs.  Partridge  was  then  examined,  who,  after  a 
modeft  apology  for  being  obliged  to  fpeak  the  truth 
againit  her  hufband,  related  all  the  circumftances  with 
which  the  reader  hath  already  been  acquainted  ;  and 
at  laft  concluded  with  her  hufband's  confeflion  of  his 

gl]ilt'  ~  ,. 

Whether  me  had  forgiven  him  or  no,  I  will  not 

venture  to  determine ;  but  it  is  certain,  Ihe  was  an  un- 
willing witnefs  in  this  caufe;  and  it  is  probable,  from 
certain  other  reafons,  would  never  have  been  brought 
to  depofe  as  fhe  did,  had  not  Mrs.Wilkins,  with  great 
art,  fifhed  all  out  of  her,  at  her  own  houle,  and  had 
ihe  not  indeed  made  promifes  in  Mr.  Aliworthy's 
name,  that  the  punifhment  of  her  huiband  mould  not 
be  fuch  as  might  anywile  afreet  his  family. 

Partridge  ftill  periifted  in  afferting  his  innocence, 
though  he  admitted  he  had  made  the  above-men- 
tioned confeflion;  which  he  however  endeavoured  to 
account  for,  by  protefting  that  he  was  forced  into  it 
by  the  continued  importunity  fhe  ufed,  who  vowed, 
that  as  me  was  fure  of  his  guilt,  ihe  would  never 
leave  tormenting  him  till  he  had  owned  it,  and  faith- 
fully promifed,  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  Ihe  would  never 
mention  it  to  him  more.  Hence,  he  faid,  he  had 
been  induced  falfely  to  confefs  himfelf  guilty,  though 
he  was  innocent ;  and  that  he  believed  he  mould 
have  conferled  a  murder  from  the  fame  motive. 

Mrs.  Partridge  could  not  bear  this  imputation  with 
patience ;  and  having  no  other  remedy  in  the  prefent 
place  but  tears,  fhe  called  forth  a  plentiful  afliflance 
from  them,  and  then  addrefiing  herfelf  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  me  faid  (or  rather  cried),  c  May  it  pleafe 
1  your  worfhip,  there  never  was  any  poor  woman  fo 
c  injured  as  I  am  by  that  bafe  man :  for  this  is  not  the 
e  only  inftance  of  his  falfehood  to  me.  No,  may  it 
'  pleafe  your  worfhip,  he  hath  injured  my  bed  many's 
1  the  good  time  and  often.  I  could  have  put  up  with 
c  his  drunkennefs  and  neglect  of  his  bulinefs,  if  he 

Vol.  VI.  G  «  had 
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c  had  not  broke  one  of  the  facred  commandiments. 
f  Befides,  if  it  had  been  out  of  doors  I  had  not  mat- 
'  tered  it  fo  much;  but  with  my  own  fervant,  in  my 
'  own  houl'e,  under  my  own  roof;  to  defile  my  own 
c  chafte  bed,  which  to  be  fure  he  hath,  with  his  beaftly 
f  (linking  whores.    Yes,  you  villain,  you  have  defiled 

*  my  own  bed,  you  have ;  and  then  you  have  charged 
'  me  with  bullocking  you  into  owning  the  truth. 
c  It  is  very  likely,  an't  pleale  your  worlhip,  that  I 
1  mould  bullock  him. — I  have  marks  enow  about  my 
c  body  to  fhew  of  his  cruelty  to  me.     If  you  had 

*  been  a  man,  you  villain,  you  would  have  fcorned  to 

*  injure  a  woman  in  that  manner.  But  you  an't  half 
f  a  man,  you  know  it. — Nor  have  you  been  half  a 
c  hufband  to  me.     You  need  run  after  whores,  you 

1  need,  when  I  am  fure And  fince  he  provokes 

'  me,  I  am  ready,  an't  pleafe  your  worlhip,  to  take 
f  my  bodily  oath,  that  I  found  them  a  bed  together. 
'  What,  you  have  forgot,  I  fuppofe,  when  you  beat 
<  me  into  a  fit,   and  made  the  blood  run  down  my 

*  forehead,  becaufel  only  civilly  taxed  you  with  your 
c  adultery!  but  I  can  prove  it  by  all  my  neighbours. 
'  You  have  almolt  broke  my  heart,  you  have,  you 
c  have.' 

Here  Mr.  Allworthy  interrupted,  and  begged  her 
to  be  pacified,  promiiing  her  that  fhe  mould  have 
juftice;  then  turning  to  Partridge,  who  ftood  agnail, 
one  half  of  his  wits  being  hurried  away  byfurprizeand 
the  other  half  by  fear,  he  faid,  he  was  lorry  to  fee- 
there  was  fo  wicked  a  man  in  the  world.  He  allured 
him,  that  his  prevaricating  and  lying  backward  and 
forward  was  a  great  aggravation  of  his  guilt  :  for 
which  the  only  atonement  he  could  make  was  by 
confefTion  and  repentance.  He  exhorted  him,  there- 
fore, to  begin  by  immediately  confeiling  the  fact,  and 
not  to  perfift  in  denying  what  was  (o  plainly  proved 
againft  him,  even  by  his  own  wife. 

Here,  reader,  I  beg  your  patience  a  moment., 
while  I  make  ajufl  compliment  to  the  great  wiillom 

and 
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and  fagacity  of  our  law,  which  refufes  to  admit  the 
evidence  of  a  wife  for  or  againft  her  huhband.  This, 
fays  a  certain  learned  author,  who,  I  believe,  was 
never  quoted  before  in  any  but  a  law-book,  would 
be  the  means  of  creating  an  eternal  diffention  be- 
tween them.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  means  of  much 
perjury,  and  of  much  whipping,  fining,  imprifoning, 
tranfporting,  and  hanging. 

Partridge  flood  a  while  filent,  till  being  bid  to  fpeak, 
he  faid,  he  had  already  fpoken  the  truth,  and  appealed 
to  heaven  for  his  innocence,  and  laitly,  to  the  girl 
herfelf,  whom  he  defircd  his  worfhip  immediately  to 
fend  for  ;  for  he  was  ignorant,  or  at  leaft  pretended 
to  be  fo,  that  fhe  had  left  that  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Aliworthy,whofe  natural  love  of  juflice,  joined 
to  his  coolnefs  of  temper,  made  him  always  a  molt 
patient  magistrate  in  hearing  all  the  witneffes  which 
anaccufedperfon  could  produce  in  his  defence,  agreed 
to  defer  his  final  determination  of  this  matter,  till  the 
arrival  of  Jenny,  for  whom  he  immediately  difpatched 
a  meflenger  j  and  then  having  recommended  peace 
between  Partridge  and  his  wife  (though  he  addreiTed 
himfelf  chiefly  to  the  wrong  perfon),  he  appointed 
them  to  attend  again  the  third  day ;  for  he  had  fent 
Jenny  a  whole  day's  journey  from  his  own  houfe. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  parties  all  affembled, 
when  the  meifenger  returning  brought  word,  that 
Jenny  was  not  to  be  found  ;  for  that  flie  had  left  her 
habitation  a  few  days  before,  in  company  with  a  re- 
cruiting officer. 

Mr.  Allworthy  then  declared,  that  the  evidence  of 
fuch  a  flut  as  me  appeared  to  be,  would  have  deferved 
no  credit;  but  he  faid  he  could  not  help  thinking  that 
had  fhe  been  prefent,  and  would  have  declared  the 
truth,  fhe  muft  have  confirmed  what  fo  many  cir- 
cumilan.ces,  together  with  his  own  confeillon,  and  the 
declaration  of  his  wife,  that  fhe  had  caught  her  huf- 
band  in  the  fact,  did  fufHciently  prove.  He  therefore 
once  more  exhorted  Partridge  to  confefs;  but  he  flill 
G  1  avowing 
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avowing  his  innocence,  Mr.  Allworthy  declared  him- 
felf  fatisfied  of  his  guilt,  and  that  he  was  too  bad  a 
man  to  receive  any  encouragement  from  him.  He 
therefore  deprived  him  of  his  annuity,  and  recom- 
mended repentance  to  him,  on  account  of  another 
world,  and  induftry  to  maintain  himfelf  and  his  wife 
in  this. 

There  were  not,  perhaps,  many  more  unhappy per- 
fons  than  poor  Partridge.  He  had  loft  the  bell  part 
of  his  income  by  the  evidence  of  his  wife,  and  yet 
was  daily  upbraided  by  her  for  having,  among  other 
things,  been  the  occaiion  of  depriving  her  of  that 
benefit  -,  but  fuch  was  his  fortune,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  it. 

Though  I  called  him  poor  Partridge  in  the  laft 
paragraph,  I  would  have  the  reader  rather  impute 
that  epithet  to  the  compaffion  of  my  temper,  than 
conceive  it  to  be  any  declaration  of  his  innocence. 
Whether  he  was  innocent  or  not,  will  perhaps  ap- 
pear hereafter ;  but  if  the  hiftoric  mule  hath  en- 
trufted  me  with  any  fecrets,  I  will  by  no  means  be 
guilty  of  discovering  them  till  fhe  fhall  give  me  leave. 

Here,  therefore,  the  reader  mull  fufpend  his  curi- 
ofity.  Certain  it  is,  that  whatever  was  the  truth  of 
the  cafe,  there  was  evidence  more  than  fufficient  to 
convict  him  before  Allworthy ;  indeed,  much  lefs 
would  have  fatisfied  a  bench  of  juftices  on  an  order 
of  baftardy  ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  pofitive- 
nefscf  Mrs.  Partridge,  who  would  have  taken  the  fa- 
crament  upon  the  matter,  there  is  a  poflibility  that 
the  fchooimafter  was  entirely  innocent :  for  though 
it  appeared  clear,  on  comparing  the  time  when  Jenny 
departed  from  Little  Baddington,  with  that  of  her  de- 
livery, that  fhe  had  there  conceived  this  infant,  yet  it 
by  no  means  followed,  ofneceffity,  that  Partridge 
muft  have  been  its  father;  for,  to  omit  other  particu- 
lars, there  was  in  the  fame  houfe  a  lad  near  eighteen, 
between  whom  and  Jenny  there  had  iubfifted  fufH- 
cient  intimacy  to  found  a  reafonable  iufpicionj  and 
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yet,   fo  blind  is  jealoufy,    this  circumftance  never 
once  entered  into  the  head  of  the  enraged  wife. 

Whether  Partridge  repented  or  not,  according  to 
Mr.  Allworthy's  advice,  is  not  fo  apparent.  Certain 
it  is,  that  his  wife  repented  heartily  of  the  evidence 
fhe  had  given  againft  him ;  efpecially  when  fhe  found 
Mrs.  Deborah  had  deceived  her,  and  refufed  to  make 
any  application  to  Mr.  Allwor  thy  on  her  behalf.  She 
had,  however,  fomewhat  better  fuccefs  with  Mrs. 
Blifil,  who  was,  as  the  reader  rnuft  have  perceived,  a 
much  better  tempered  woman ;  and  very  kindly 
undertook  to  loiicit  her  brother  to  reftore  the  an- 
nuity. In  which,  though  good-nature  might  have 
fome  fhare,  yet  a  ftronger  and  more  natural  motive 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Thefe  folicitations  were  neverthelefs  unfuccefsful: 
for  though  Mr.  Airworthy  did  not  think,  with  fome 
late  writers,  that  mercy  confifts  only  in  punifriing 
offenders  3  yet  he  was  as  far  from  thinking  that  it  is 
proper  to  this  excellent  quality  to  pardon  great  cri- 
minals wantonly,  without  any  reafon  whatever.  Any 
doubtfulnefs  of  the  fact,  or  any  circumftance  of  miti- 
gation was  never  difregarded  -,  but  the  petitions  of 
an  offender,  or  the  interceillons  of  others,  did  not  in 
the  leaft  affect  him.  In  a  word,  he  never  pardoned, 
becaufe  the  offender  himfelf,  or  his  friends,  were 
unwilling  that  he  fhould  be  punifhed. 

Partridge  and  his  wife  were  therefore  both  obliged 
to  fubmit  to  their  fate ;  which  was  indeed  fevere 
enough  :  for  fo  far  was  he  from  doubling  his  induftry 
on  the  account  of  his  leffened  income,  that  he  did 
in  a  manner  abandon  himfelf  to  defpair ;  and  as  he 
was  by  nature  indolent,  that  vice  now  increafed  upon 
him,  by  which  means  he  loft  the  little  fchool  he  had; 
fo  that  neither  his  wife  nor  himfelf  would  have  had 
any  bread  to  eat,  had  not  the  charity  of  fome  good 
chriftian  interpofed,  and  provided  them  with  what 
was  juft  fuiffcient  for  their  fuftenance, 
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As  this  fupport  was  conveyed  to  them  by  an  un- 
known hand,  they  imagined,  and  fo,  I  doubt  not, 
will  the  reader,  that  Mr.  Airworthy  himfelf  was  their 
fecret  benefactor ;  who,  though  he  would  not  openly 
encourage  vice,  could  yet  privately  relieve  the  dif- 
trefies  of  the  vicious  themfelves,  when  theie  became 
too  exquifite  and  difproportionate  to  their  demerit. 
In  which  light,  their  wretchednefs  appeared  now  to 
fortune  herfelf ;  for  fhe  at  length  took  pity  on  this 
miferable  couple,  and'  confiderably  leiTened  the 
wretched  ftate  of  Partridge,  by  putting  a  final  end 
to  that  of  his  wife,  who  foon  after  caught  the  fmall- 
pox,  and  died. 

The  juftice  which  Mr.  Airworthy  had  executed 
on  Partridge,  at  firft  met  with  univerfal  approba- 
tion ;  but  no  fooner  had  he  felt  its  confequences., 
than  his  neighbours  began  to  relent,  and  to  com- 
panionate his  cafe  ;  and  prefently  after,  to  blame 
that  as  rigour  and  feverity,  which  they  before  called 
juftice.  They  now  exclaimed  againft  punifhing  in 
cold  blood,  and  fang  forth  the  praifes  of  mercy  and 
forgivenefs. 

Thefe  cries  were  confiderably  increafed  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Partridge,  which,  though  owing  to 
the  difcemper  above-mentioned,  which  is  no  confe- 
quence  of  poverty  or  diftrefs,  many  were  not  afham- 
ed  to  impute  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  feverity,  or,  as 
they  now  termed  it,   cruelty. 

Partridge,  having  now  loft  his  wife,  his  fchool, 
and  his  annuity,  and  the  unknown  perfon  having 
now  difcontinued  the  laft-mentioned  charity,  re- 
folved  to  change  the  fcene,  and  left  the  country, 
where  he  was  in  danger  of  ftarving  with  the  uni- 
verfal compaffion  of  all  his  neighbours. 
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CHAP.     VII. 

A  Jhort  Jketch  of  that  felicity  which  prudent  couples  may 
extracl  from  hatred;  with  a  Jhort  apology  for  thoje 
people  who  overlook  imperfections  in  their  friends. 

THOUGH  the  captain  had  effectually  de- 
molilhed  poor  Partridge,  yet  had  he  not  reap- 
ed the  harveit  he  hoped  for,  which  was  to  turn  the 
foundling  out  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  houfe. 

On  the  contrary,  that  gentleman  grew  every  day 
fonder  of  little  Tommy,  as  if  he  intended  to  coun- 
terbalance his  feverity  to  the  father,  with  extraor- 
dinary fondnefs  and  affection  towards  the  fon. 

This  a  good  deal  foured  the  captain's  temper,  as 
did  all  the  other  daily  inftances  of  Mr.  Allworthy's 
generofity ;  for  he  looked  on  all  fuch  largeffes  to  be 
diminutions  of  his  own  wealth. 

In  this,  we  have  faid,  he  did  not  agree  with  his 
wife  ;  nor,  indeed,  in  any  thing  elie  :  for  though  an 
affection  placed  on  the  underitanding  is,  by  many 
wife  perfons,  thought  more  durable  than  that  which 
is  founded  on  beauty,  yet  it  happened  otherwife  in 
the  prefent  cafe.  Nay,  the  underftandings  of  this 
couple  were  their  principal  bone  of  contention,  and 
one  great  caufe  of  many  quarrels,  which  from  time 
to  time  arofe  between  them  ;  and  which  at  laft  end- 
ed, on  the  fide  of  the  lady,  in  a  fovereign  contempt 
for  her  hufoand ;  and  on  the  hufband's,  in  an  utter 
abhorrence  of  his  wife. 

As  thefe  had  both  exercjfed  their  talents  chiefly  in 
the  ftudy  of  divinity,  this  was,  from  their  firft  ac- 
quaintance, the  molt  common  topic  of  converfation 
between  them,  The  captain,  like  a  well-bred  man, 
had,  before  marriage,  always  given  up  his  opinion 
to  that  of  the  lady ;  and  this,  not  in  the  clumfy 
aukward  manner  of  a  conceited  blockhead,  who, 
while  he  civilly  yields  to  a  fuperior  in  an  argument, 
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is  defirous  of  being  ftill  known  to  think  himfelf  in 
the  right.  The  captain,  on  the  contrary,  though 
one  of  the  proudeft  fellows  in  the  world,  fo  abib- 
luteiy  yielded  the  victory  to  his  antagonist,  that  {he, 
who  had  not  the  lean:  doubt  of  his  fincerity,  retired 
always  from  the  difpute,  with  an  admiration  of  her 
own  underftanding,  and  a  love  for  his. 

But  though  this  complaifance  to  one  whom  the 
captain  thoroughly  defpifed,  was  notfo  uneafy  to  him, 
as  it  would  have  been,  had  any  hopes  of  preferment 
made  it  neceflary  to  mew  the  fame  fubmiffion  to  a 
Hoadley,  or  to  fome  other  of  great  reputation  in  the 
fcience,  yet  even  this  coft  him  too  much  to  be  en- 
dured without  fome  motive.  Matrimony,  therefore, 
having  removed  all  fuch  motives,  he  grew  weary  of 
this  condcfcenfion,  and  began  to  treat  the  opinions 
of  his  wife  with  that  haughtinefs  and  infolence,  which 
none  but  thole  who  deferve  fome  contempt  theru- 
felves  can  befcow,  and  thpfe  only  who  deferve  no 
contempt  can  bear. 

When  the  firft  torrent  of  tendernefs  was  over,  and 
when,  in  the  calm  and  long  interval  between  the  fits, 
reafon  began  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  lady,  and  fhe 
faw  this  alteration  of  behaviour  in  the  captain,  who, 
at  length,  anfwered  all  her  arguments  only  with  pifli 
and  pfnaw,  fhe  was  far  from  enduring  the  indignity 
with  a  tame  fubmiffion.  Indeed,  it  at  firft  fo  highly 
provoked  her,  that  it  might  have  produced  fome  tra- 
gical event,  had  it  not  taken  a  more  harmlefs  turn,  by 
filling  her  with  the  utmoft  contempt  for  her  hufr 
band's  underftanding,  which  fomewhat  qualified  her 
hatred  towards  him;  though  of  this  likewife  fhe  had 
a  pretty  moderate  fhare. 

"The  captain's  hatred  to  her  was  of  a  purer  kind : 
for  as  to  any  imperfections  in  her  knowledge  or  un- 
derftanding, he  no  more  defpifed  her  for  them,  than 
for  her  not  being  fix  feet  high.  In  his  opinion  of  the 
female  fex,  he  exceeded  the  morofenefs  of  Ariftotle 
himfelf :  he  looked  on  a  woman  as  on  an  animal  of 
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domeftic  ufe,  of  fomewhat  higher  confideration  than 
a  cat,  fince  her  offices  were  of  rather  more  import- 
ance ;  but  the  difference  between  thefe  two  was,  in 
his  eftimation,  i'o  fmall,  that,  in  his  marriage  con- 
tracted with  Mr.  Allworthy's  lands  and  tenements, 
it  would  have  been  pretty  equal  which  of  them  he 
had  taken  into  the  bargain.  And  yet  fo  tender  was 
his  pride,  that  it  felt  the  contempt  which  his  wife 
now  began  to  exprefs  towards  him  ;  and  this,  added 
to  the  lurfeit  he  had  before  taken  of  her  love,  cre- 
ated in  him  a  degree  of  difguit  and  abhorrence, 
perhaps  hardly  to  be  exceeded. 

One  fituation  only  of  the  married  ftate  is  excluded 
from  pleafure  ;  and  that  is,  a  itate  of  indifference  : 
but  as  many  of  my  readers,  I  hope,  know  what  an  ex- 
quifite  delight  there  is  in  conveying  pleafure  to  a  be- 
loved object,  fo  fome  few,  I  am  afraid,  may  have  ex- 
perienced the  fatisfaction  of  tormenting  one  we  hate. 
It  is,  I  apprehend,  to  come  at  this  latter  pleafure, 
that  we  fee  both  fexes  often  give  up  that  eafe  in  mar- 
riage, which  they  might  otherwife  poflefs,  though 
their  mate  was  never  fo  difagreeable  to  them.  Hence 
the  wife  often  puts  on  fits  of  love  and  jealoufy,  nay, 
even  denies  herfelf  any  pleafure,  to  difturb  and  pre- 
vent thofe  of  her  hufband  ;  and  he  again,  in  return, 
puts  frequent  reftraints  on  himfelf,  and  ilays  at  home 
in  company  which  he  diflikes,  in  order  to  confine  his 
wife  to  what  fhe  equally  deteits.  Hence  too  muit  flow 
thofe  tears  which  a  widow  fometimes  fo  plentifully 
fheds  over  the  afhes  of  a  hufband,  with  whom  fhe  led 
a  life  of  conftant  difquiet  and  turbulency,  and  whom 
now  fhe  can  never  hope  to  torment  any  more. 

But  if  ever  any  couple  enjoyed  this  pleafure,  it  was 
at  prefent  experienced  by  the  captain  and  his  lady.  It 
was  always  a  fufficient  reafon  to  either  of  them  to  be 
cbftinate  in  any  opinion,  that  the  other  had  previoufly 
afferted  the  contrary.  If  the  one  propofed  any  amul- 
ment,  the  other  conflantly  objected  to  it :  they  never 
loved  or  hated,  commended  or  abufed,  the  fame  perr 
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fon.  And  for  this  reafon,  as  the  captain  looked  with 
■an  evil  eye  on  the  little  foundling,  his  wife  began 
now  to  carefs  it  almoft  equally  with  her  own  child. 

The  reader  will  be  apt  to  conceive,  that  this  beha- 
viour between  the  huiband  and  wife  did  not  greatly 
contribute  to  Mr.  Allworthy's  repofe,  as  it  tended  fo 
little  to  that  ferene  happinefs  which  he  had  defigned  for 
all  three,  from  this  alliance;  but  the  truth  is,  though 
he  might  be  a  little  difappointed  in  his  fanguine  ex- 
pectations, yet  he  was  far  from  being  acquainted  with 
the  whole  matter  ;  for,  as  the  captain  was,  from  cer- 
tain obvious  reafons,  much  on  his  guard  before  him, 
the  lady  was  obliged,  for  fear  of  her  brother's  dif- 
pleafure,  to  purfue  the  fame  conduct.  In  fact,  it  is 
poflible  for  a  third  perfon  to  be  very  intimate,  nay 
even  to  live  long  in  the  fame  houfe,  with  a  married 
couple,  who  have  any  tolerable  difcretion,  and  not 
even  guefs  at  the  four  fentiments  which  they  bear  to 
each  other  :  for  though  the  whole  day  may  be  fome- 
times  too  Ihort  for  hatred,  as  well  as  for  love ;  yet  the 
many  hours  which  they  naturally  fpend  together,  apart 
from  all  obfervers,  furnifh  people,  of  tolerable  mode- 
ration, with  fuch  ample  opportunity  for  the  enjoy  ment 
of  either  paflion,  that,  if  they  love,  they  can  fupport 
being  a  few  hours  in  company  without  toyiftg,  or  if 
they  hate,  without  fpitting  in  each  other's  faces. 

It  is  poflible,  however,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  law 
enough  to  render  him  a  little  yneafy ;  for  we  are  not 
always  to  conclude,  that  a  wife  man  is  not  hurt,  be- 
caufe  he  doth  not  cry  out  and  lament  himfelf,  like 
thofe  of  a  childifh  or  effeminate  temper.  But  indeed 
it  is  poflible  he  might  fee  fome  faults  in  the  captain 
without  any  uneafinefs  at  all ;  for  men  of  true  wifdom 
and  goodnefs  are  contented  to  take  perfons  and  things 
as  they  are,  without  complaining  of  their  imper- 
fections, or  attempting  to  amend  them.  They  can 
fee  a  fault  in  a  friend,  a  relation,  or  an  acquaintance, 
without  ever  mentioning  it  to  the  parties  themfelves, 
or  to  any  others ;  and  this  often  without  lefTening  their 
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affection.  Indeed,  unlefs  great  difcernment  be  tem- 
pered with  this  overlooking  difpofition,  we  ought 
never  to  contract  friendfhip  but  with  a  degree  of  folly 
which  we  can  deceive :  for  I  hope  my  friends  will  par- 
don me,  when  I  declare,  I  know  none  of  them  with- 
out a  fault;  and  I  fnould  be  forry  if  I  could  imagine, 
I  had  any  friend  who  could  not  fee  mine.  Forgivenefs, 
of  this  kind,  we  give  and  demand  in  turn.  It  is  an 
exercife  of  friendfhip,  and  perhaps  none  of  the  leaft 
pleafant.  And  this  forgivenefs  we  muft  beftow,  with- 
out defire  of  amendment.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  furer 
mark  of  folly,  than  an  attempt  to  correct  the  natural 
infirmities  of  thofe  we  love.  The  fineft  compofition 
of  human  nature,  as  well  as  the  fineft  china,  may  have 
a  Saw  in  it;  and  this  I  am  afraid,  in  either  cafe,  is 
equally  incurable;  though,  neverthelefs,  the  pattern 
may  remain  of  the  highefl  value. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  Mr.  Allworthy  certainly  faw 
fome  imperfections  in  the  captain;  but,  as  this  was  a 
very  artful  man,  and  eternally  upon  his  guard  before 
him,  thefe  appeared  to  him  no  more  than  blemifhes  in 
a  good  character;  which  his  goodnefs  made  him  over- 
look, and  his  wifdom  prevented  him  from  difcovering 
to  the  captain  himfelf.  Very  different  would  have  been 
his  fentiments,  had  he  difcovered  the  whole;  which, 
perhaps,  would,  in  time,  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the 
hufband  and  wife  long  continued  this  kind  of  behavi- 
our to  each  other;  but  this  kind  fortune  took  effectual 
means  to  prevent,  by  forcing  the  captain  to  do  that 
which  rendered  him  again  dear  to  his  wife,  and  re- 
ftored  all  her  tendernefs  and  affection  towards  him. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

A  receipt  to  regain  the  loft  affections  of  a  wife,  which 
hath  never  been  known  to  fail  in  the  moft  defperate  cafes, 

THE  captain  was  made  large  amends  for  the  un- 
pleafant  minutes  which  he  pafTed  in  the  conver- 
sation of  his  wife  (and  which  were  as  few  as  he  could 
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contrive  to  make  them),  by  the  pleafant  meditations 
he  enjoyed  when  alone. 

Thefe  meditations  were  entirely  employed  on  Mr. 
Allworthy's  fortune;  for  firft,  he  exercifed  much 
thought  in  calculating,  as  well  as  he  could,  the 
exact  value  of  the  whole;  which  calculations  he 
often  faw  occafion  to  alter  in  his  own  favour :  and 
fecondly,  and  chiefly,  he  pleafed  himfelf  with  in- 
tended alterations  in  the  houfe  and  gardens,  and  in 
projecting  many  other  fchemes,  as  well  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  eftate,  as  of  the  grandeur  of  the 
place :  for  this  purpofe  he  applied  himfelf  to  the 
ftudies  of  architecture  and  gardening,  and  read  over 
many  books  on  both  thefe  fubjects ;  for  thefe  ra- 
ences,  indeed,  employed  his  whole  time,  and  form- 
ed his  only  amufement.  He,  at  laft,  completed  a 
molt  excellent  plan ;  and  very  forry  we  are,  that  it 
is  not  in  our  power  to  prefent  it  to  our  reader,  fince 
even  the  luxury  of  the  prefent  age,  I  believe,  would 
hardly  match  it.  It  had,  indeed,  in  a  fuperiative 
degree,  the  two  principal  ingredients  which  fervc  to 
recommend  all  great  and  noble  defigns  of  this  na- 
ture ;  for  it  required  an  immoderate  expence  to  ex- 
ecute, and  a  vaft  length  of  time  to  bring  it  to  any 
fort  of  perfection.  The  former  of  thefe,  the  im- 
menfe  wealth  of  which  the  captain  fuppofed  Mr. 
All  worthy  porTefTed,  and  which  he  thought  himfelf 
fure  of  inheriting,  promifed  very  effectually  to  fup- 
ply;  and  the  latter,  the  foundnefs  of  his  own  con- 
ItitutioR,  and  his  time  of  life,  which  was  only  what 
was  called  middle-age,  removed  all  appreheniionof 
his  not  living  to  accomplifh. 

Nothing  was  wanting  to  enable  him  to  enter  upon 
the  immediate  execution  of  this  plan,  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Airworthy;  in  calculating  which  he  had  em- 
ployed much  of  his  own  algebra,  befides  purchafing 
every  book  extant  that  treats  of  the  value  of  lives, 
reverfions,  &c.  From  all  which  he  fatisfied  him- 
felf, that  as  he  had  every  day  a  chance  of  this  hap-* 
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pening,  fo  had  he  more  than  an  even  chance  of  its 
happening  within  a  few  years. 

But  while  the  captain  was  one  day  bufied  in  deep 
contemplations  of  this  kind,  one  of  the  moft  unlucky 
as  well  as  unfeafonable  accidents  happened  to  him. 
The  utmoft  malice  of  fortune  could,  indeed,  have 
contrived  nothing  fo  cruel,  fo  mal-a.-propos,  fo  ab- 
folutely  deftructive  to  all  his  fchemes.  In  ihort,  not 
to  keep  the  reader  in  long  fufpence,  juft  at  the  very 
inftant  when  his  heart  was  exulting  in  meditations  on 
the  happinefs  which  would  accrue  to  him  by  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  death,  he  himfelf died  of  an  apoplexy. 

This  unfortunately  befel  the  captain  as  he  was  tak- 
ing his  evening-walk  by  himfelf,  fo  that  no  body  was 
prefent  to  lend  him  any  afllftance,  if  indeed  any  afTiit- 
ance  could  have  preferved  him.  He  took,  therefore, 
meafure  of  that  proportion  of  foil,  which  was  now 
become  adequate  to  all  his  future  purpofes,  and  he  lay 
dead  on  the  ground,  a  great  ( though  not  a  living)  ex- 
ample of  the  truth  oi  that  obfervation  of  Horace  : 

*  Tufecanda  marmora 

'  Locasfub  iff um  farms :  &  fepnlchri 
(  Immemor,  ftru'is  domes  ' 

Which  fentimc*it,  I  {hall  thus  give  to  the  Engliih  rea- 
der :  '  You  provide  the  nobleilinaterials  for  building, 
c  when  a  pickax  and  a  fpade  are  only  neceffary ;  and 

*  build  houfes  of  five  hundred  by  a  hundred  feet, 

*  forgetting  that  of  fix  by  two/ 

CHAP.     IX. 

A  proof  of  the  infallibility  of  the  foregoing  receipt,  in 
the  lamentations  of  the  widow;  with  other  f nit  able 
decorations  of  deathy  fuch  as  phvfcians,  &2Y.  and  an 
epitaph  in  the  truejlyle. 

R.  Airworthy,   his  filler,   and  another  lady, 
were  affembled  at  the  accuilomed  hour  in  the 
fupper-room;  where  having  waited  a  confider able  time 

longer 
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longer  than  ufual,  Mr.  Airworthy  firft  declared,  he 
began  to  grow  uneafy  at  the  captain's  ftay  (for  he 
was  always  moft  punctual  at  his  meals);  and  gave 
orders  that  the  bell  fhould  be  rung  without  the 
doors,  and  efpecially  towards  thofe  walks  which  the 
captain  was  wont  to  ufe. 

All  thefe  fummons  proving  ineffectual  (for  the  cap- 
tain had,  by  perverfe  accident,  betaken  hirnfelf  to  a 
new  walk  that  evening),  Mrs.  Blifil  declared  fhe  was 
ferioufly  frightened.  Upon  which  the  other  lady, 
who  was  one  of  her  moft  intimate  acquaintance,  and 
who  well  knew  the  true  ftate  of  her  affections,  en- 
deavoured all  fhe  could  to  pacify  her  ;  telling  her — 
To  be  fure  fhe  could  not  help  being  uneafy;  but  that 
ihe  fhould  hope  the  beft.  That,  perhaps,  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  the  evening  had  inticed  the  captain  to  go  far- 
ther than  his  ufual  walk;  or  he  might  be  detained  at 
fome  neighbour's.  Mrs.  Blifil  anfwered,  no  ;  fhe 
was  fure  fome  accident  had  befallen  him;  for  that  he 
would  never  ftay  out  without  fending  her  word,  as 
he  muft  know  how  uneafy  it  would  make  her.  The 
other  lady,  having  no  other  arguments  to  ufe,  be- 
took herfeif  to  the  entreaties  ufual  on  fuch  occafions, 
and  begged  her  not  to  frighten  herfeif,  for  it  might 
be  of  very  ill  confequence  to  her  own  health ;  and, 
filling  out  a  very  large  glafs  of  wine,  advifed,  and  at 
iaft  prevailed  with,  her  to  drink  it. 

Mr.  Airworthy  now  returned  into  the  parlour;  for 
he  had  been  hirnfelf  in  fearch  after  the  captain.  His 
countenance  fufficiently  fhewed  the  confirmation  he 
was  under,  which,  indeed,  had  a  good  deal  deprived 
him  of  fpeech;  but  as  grief  operates  varioufly  on  dif- 
ferent minds,  fo  the  fame  apprehenfion  which  depreff- 
ed  his  voice,  elevated  that  of  Mrs.  BlifiL  She  now 
began  to  bewail  herfeif  in  very  bitter  terms,  and 
floods  of  tears  accompanied  her  lamentations,  which 
the  lady,  her  companion,  declared  fhe  could  not 
blame;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  difTuaded  her  from 
indulging ;  attempting  to  moderate  the  grief  of  hef 

friend^ 
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friend,  by  philofophicalobfervations  on  the  many  dif- 
appointments  to  which  human  life  is  daily  fubject, 
which,  fhe  faid,  was  a  fufricient  confideration  to  for- 
tify our  minds  againft  any  accidents,  how  hidden  or 
terrible  foever.  She  laid,  her  brother's  example  ought 
to  teach  her  patience,  who,  though  indeed  he  could 
not  be  fuppofed  as  much  concerned  as  herfelf,  yet 
was,  doubtlefs,  very  uneafy,  though  his  refignation 
to  the  Divine  Will  had  retrained  his  grief  within 
due  bounds. 

c  Mention  not  my  brother,'  faid  Mrs.  Blifilj  c  I 
*  alone  am  the  object  of  your  pity.  What  are  the 
f  terrors  of  friendfhip  to  what  a  wife  feels  on  thefc 
c  occafions  ?  O  he  is  loft !  Somebody  hath  murdered 
4  him — I  fhall  never  fee  him  more !' — Here  a  torrent 
of  tears  had  the  fame  confequence  with  what  the  fup- 
preflion  had  occafioned  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  fhe 
remained  filent. 

At  this  interval,  a  fervant  came  running  in,  out 
of  breath,  and  cried  out,  {  The  captain  was  found  ;* 
and,  before  he  could  proceed  farther,  he  was  fol- 
lowed by  two  more,  bearing  the  dead  body  between 
them. 

Here  the  curious  reader  may  obferve  another  di- 
verfity  in  the  operations  of  grief :  for  as  Mr.  Allwor- 
thy had  been  before  filent,  from  the  fame  caufe  which 
had  made  his  filler  vociferous  ;  fo  did  the  prefent 
fight,  which  drew  tears  from  the  gentleman,  put  an 
entire  flop  to  thofe  of  the  lady ;  who  firft  gave  a 
violent  fcream,  and  prefently  after  fell  into  a  fit. 

The  room  was  foon  full  of  fervants,  fome  of  whom, 
with  the  lady  vifitant,  were  employed  in  care  of  the 
wife;  and  others,  with  Mr.  Allworthy,  afTifted  in 
carrying  off  the  captain  to  a  warm  bed;  where  every 
method  was  tried,  in  order  to  reflore  him  to  life. 

And  glad  fhould  we  be,  could  we  inform  the  rea- 
der, that  both  thefe  bodies  had  been  attended  with 
equal  fuccefs  ;  for  thofe  who  undertook  the  care  of 
the  lady,  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  after  the  fit  had  con- 
3  tinucd 
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tinued  a  decent  time,  fhe  again  revived,  to  their  great 
fatisfaction :  but  as  to  the  captain,  all  experiments 
of  bleeding,  chafing,  dropping,  &c.  proved  inef- 
fectual. Death,  that  inexorable  judge,  had  pafTed 
fentence  on  him,  and  refufed  to  grant  him  a  reprieve, 
though  two  doctors  who  arrived,  and  were  fee'd  at 
one  and  the  fame  inftant,  were  his  counfel. 

Thefe  two  doctors,  whom  to  avoid  any  malici- 
ous applications,  we  mall  diftinguifh  by  the  names 
of  Dr.  Y.  and  Dr.  Z.  having  felt  his  pulfe ;  to  wit, 
Dr.  Y.  his  right  arm,  and  Dr.  Z.  his  left,  both 
agreed  that  he  was  abfolutely  dead;  but  as  to  the 
diitemper,  or  caufe  of  his  death,  they  differed  ;  Dr. 
Y.  holding  that  he  died  of  an  apoplexy,  and  Dr. 
Z.  of  an  epilepfy. 

Hence  arofe  a  difpute  between  the  learned  men,  in 
which  each  delivered  the  reafons  of  their  feveral  opi- 
nions. Thefe  were  of  fuch  equal  force,  that  they 
ferved  both  to  confirm  either  doctor  in  his  own  i'tn- 
timents,  and  made  not  the  lead  imprcffion  on  his 
adverfary. 

To  fay  the  truth,  every  phyfician,  almoft,  hath 
his  favourite  difeafe,  to  which  he  afcribes  all  the 
victories  obtained  over  human  nature.  The  gout, 
the  rheumatifm,  the  ltone,  the  gravel,  and  the  con- 
fumption,  have  all  their  feveral  patrons  in  the  fa- 
culty; and  none  more  than  the  nervous  fever,  or  the 
fever  on  the  fpirits.  And  here  we  may  account  for 
thofe  difagreements  in  opinion,  concerning  the  caufe 
of  a  patient's  death,  which  fometimes  occur  between 
the  moft  learned  of  the  college ;  and  which  have 
greatly  furprized  that  part  of  the  world  who  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  fact  we  have  above  aiTerted. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  be  furprized,  that  in- 
ftead  of  endeavouring  to  revive  the  patient,  the  learn- 
ed gentlemen  ihou\d  fall  immediately  into  a  difpute 
on  the  occafion  of  his  death;  but  in  reality,  all  fuch 
experiments  had  been  made  before  their  arrival :  for 
the  captain  was  put  into  a  warm  bed,  had  his  veins 

fcari- 
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fcarifled,  his  forehead  chafed,  and  all  forts  of  ftrong 
drops  applied  to  his  lips  and  noftrils. 

The  phyficians,  therefore,  finding  themfelvec  an- 
ticipated in  every  thing  they  ordered,  were  at  a  lofs 
how  to  apply  that  portion  of  time  which  it  is  ufual 
and  decent  'to  remain  for  their  fee,  and  were  therefore 
neceflitated  to  find  fome  fubject  or  other  for  dif- 
courfe  •,  and  what  could  more  naturally  prefent  itfelf 
than  that  before-mentioned  ? 

Our  doctors  were  about  to  take  their  leave,  when 
Mr.  Airworthy,  having  given  over  the  captain,  and 
acquiefced  in  the  Divine  Will,  began  to  enquire  af- 
ter his  filler,  whom  he  deilred  them  to  vifit  before 
their  departure. 

This  lady  was  now  recovered  of  her  fit,  and,  to 
ufe  the  common  phrafe,  as  well  as  could  be  expect- 
ed for  one  in  her  condition.  The  doctors,  therefore, 
all  previous  ceremonies  being  complied  with,  as 
this  was  a  new  patient,  attended,  according  to  de- 
fire,  and  laid  hold  on  each  of  her  hands,  as  they 
had  before  done  on  thofe  of  the  corpfe. 

The  cafe  of  the  lady  was  in  the  other  extreme  from 
that  of  her  hufband  :  for,  as  he  was  Daft  all  the  affiit- 
ance  of  phyfic,  fo  in  reality  Ihe  required  none. 

There  is  nothing  more  unjull  than  the  vulgar 
opinion,  by  which  phyficians  are  mifreprefented  as 
friends  to  death.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe,  if  the 
number  of  thofe  who  recover  by  phyfic  could  be 
oppofed  to  that  of  the  martyrs  to  it,  the  former 
would  rather  exceed  the  latter.  Nay,  fome  are  lb 
cautious  on  this  head,  that,  to  avoid  a  poffibility 
of  killing  the  patient,  they  abftain  from  all  methods 
of  curing,  and  prefcribe  nothing  but  what  can  nei- 
ther do  good  nor  harm.  I  have  heard  fome  of  thefe, 
with  great  gravity,  deliver  it  as  a  maxim,  '  That  na- 
c  turc  mould  be  left  to  do  her  own  work,  white  the 
c  phyfician  (lands  by,  as  it  were,  to  clap  her  on  the 
c  back,  and  encourage  her  when  Ihe  dcth  well." 

Vol.  VI.  H  So 
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So  little  then  did  our  doctors  delight  in  death, 
that  they  discharged  the  corpfe  after  a  fingle  fee ; 
,but  they  were  not  lb  difgufted  with  their  living  pa- 
tient ;  concerning  whole  czfe  they  immediately 
agreed,  and  fell  to  prefcribing  with  great  diligence. 

Whether,  as  the  lady  had,  at  firfi,  perfuaded  the 
phyficians  to  believe  her  ill,  they  had  now,  in  re- 
turn, perfuaded  her  to  believe  herfelfib,  I  will  not 
determine  ;  but  fhe  continued  a  whole  month  with 
all  the  decorations  of  fidkneis.  During  this  time 
Ihe  was  vifited  by  phyficians,  attended  by  nurfes, 
and  received  conftant  meffages  from  her  acquaint- 
ance,, to  enquire  after  her  health. 

At  length,  the  decent  time  for  licknefs  and  im- 
moderate griet  being  expired,  the  doctors  were  dif- 
charged,  and  the  lady  began  to  fee  company;  being 
altered  only  from  what  fhe  was  before,  by  that  co- 
lour of  fadnefs  in  which  Ihe  had  drefled  her  peribn 
and  countenance. 

The  captain  was  now  interred,  and  might,  per- 
haps, have  already  made  a  large  progrefs  towards 
oblivion,  had  not  the  friendfhip  of  Mr.  All  worthy 
taken  care  to  preferve  his  memory,  by  the  follow- 
ing epitaph,  which  was  written  by  a  man  of  as  great 
genius  as  integrity,  and  one  who  perfectly  well  knew 
the  captain. 


Hers 
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Here  lies 

In  Expectation  of  a  joyful  Riling, 

The  Body  of 

Captain  john  blifil. 

London 

had  the  Honour  of  his  Birth, 

Oxford 

of  his  Education. 

His  Parts 

-were  an  Honour  to  his  Profeftion, 

and  to  his  Country : 

His  Life  to  his  Religion, 

and  human  Nature. 

He  was  a  dutiful  Son, 

a  tender  Hufband, 

an  affectionate  Father, 

a  moft  kind  Brother, 

a  fincere  Friend, 

a  devout  Chriftian, 

and  a  good  Man. 

His  inconfolable  Widow 

hath  erecled  this  Stone, 

The  Monument  of 

His  Virtues, 
and  her  Affection: 
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Containing  the  mofi  memorable  tranj "atlions  which  pa  fed 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  Allworthy,  from  the  time  when 
Tommy  Jones  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  >  till  he 
attained  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  this  bock  the  reader 
may  pick  up  feme  hints  concerning  the  education  of 
children. 

CHAP.     t 

Containing  little  or  nothing, 

^""^11 E  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fecond  book  of  this 
fiiftory,  we  gave  him  a  hint  of  oilr  intention  to  pafs 
over  feveral  large  periods  of  time,  in  which  nothing- 
happened  worthy  of  being  recorded  in  a  chronicle  of 
this  kind. 

In  fo  doing,  we  do  not  only  confult  our  own  dignity 
and  eafe,  but  the  good  and  advantage  of  the  reader  :* 
for  befides,  that,  by  thefe  means,  we  prevent  him 
from  throwing  away  his  time,  in  reading  either  with- 
out pleafure  or  emolument,  we  give  him,  at  all  fuch 
ieafons,  an  opportunity  of  employing  that  wonderful 

fagacity* 
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fagacity,  of  which  he  is  mailer,  by  filling  up  thefe 
vacant  fpaces  of  time  with  his  own  conjectures  ;  fox 
which  purpofe  we  have  taken  care  to  qualify  him  in 
the  preceding  pages. 

For  inftance,  what  reader  but  knows  that  Mr.  Allr 
worthy  felt,  at  firfc,  tor  the  lofs  of  his  friend,  thofc 
emotions  of  grief,  which,  on  fuch  occafions.,  cntex 
into  all  men  whofe  hearts  are  .not  compofed  of  flint, 
or  their  heads  of  as  folid  materials  ?  Again,  what 
reader  doth  not  know  that  philoibphy  and  religion,  in 
time  moderated,  and  at  laft  extingmined,  this  grief? 
The  former  of  thefe,  teaching  the  folly  and  vanity 
of  it,  and  the  latter,  correcting  it  as  unlawful,;  and 
a:  the  fame  time  affuaging  it,  by  railing  future  hopes 
and  aii\uancc-s,  which  enable  a  ltrcng  and  religiou^ 
mind  to  cake  leave  of  a  friend,  on  his  deathbed,  with 
little  lefs  indifference  than  if  he  was  preparing  for  a 
long  journey  5  and,  indeed,  with  little  lefs  hope  of 
feeing  him  again. 

i\  or  can  the  judicious  reader  be  at  a  greater  lofs  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Bridget  Blifil,  who,  he  may  be  allur- 
ed, conducted  herfelf  through  the  whole  feafon  in 
which  grief  is  to  make  its  appearance  on  .the  outride 
of  the  body,  with  the  ftricteft  regard  to  all  the  .rules  of 
cuftom  and  decency,  fuiting  the  alterations  of  her 
countenance  to  the  ieveral  alterations  of  her  habit: 
for  as  this  changed  from  weeds  to  black,  from  black 
to  grey,  from  grey  to  white,  fo  did  her  countenance 
change  from  clifmai  to  forrowful,  from  forrowful  to 
fad,  and  from  fad  to  ferious,  till  the  day  came  in 
which  (he  was  allowed  to  return  to  her  former  ferenity. 

We  have  mentioned  thefe  two,  as  examples  only 
of  the  talk  which  may  be  impofed  on  readers  of  the 
ioweft  clafs.  Much  higher  and  harder  exercifes  of 
judgment  and  penetration  may  reafonably  be  ex- 
pected from  the  upper  graduates  in  criticifm.  Many 
notable  difcoveries  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  made  by 
fuch,  of  the  transactions  which  happened  in  the  fa- 
jxulyof  our  worthy  man,  during  all  the  years  which  we 

H  3  have 
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have  thought  proper  to  pafs  over :  for  though  nothing- 
worthy  of  a  place  in  this  hiflory  occurred  within  that 
period;  yet  did  feveral  incidents  happen,  of  equal  im- 
portance with  thofe  reported  by  the  daily  and  weekly 
hiflorians  of  the  age,  in  reading  which,  great  num- 
bers of  perfons  confume  a  considerable  part  of  their 
time,  very  little,  I  am  afraid,  to  their  emolument. 
Now,  in  the  conjectures  here  propofed,  ibme  of  the 
moil  excellent  faculties  of  the  mind  may  be  employ- 
ed to  much  advantage,  fince  it  is  a  more  ufeful  ca- 
pacity to  be  able  to  foretel  the  actions  of  men,  in  any 
circumftance,  from  their  characters,'  than  to  judge 
of  their  characters  from  their  actions.  The  former,  I 
own,  requires  the  greater  penetration;  but  may  be 
^accomplished  by  true  fagacity,  with  no  lefs  certainty 
than  the  latter. 

As  we  are  fenfible  that  much  the  greateft  part  of 
our  readers  are  very  eminently  poiTeiTed  of  this  qua- 
lity, we  have  left  them  a  fpace  of  twelve  years  to 
exert  it  in ;  and  mall  now  bring  forth  our  hero,  at 
about  fourteen  years  of  age,  not  queftioning  that 
many  have  been  long  impatient  to  be  introduced  to 
his  acquaintance. 


CHAP.     II. 

ftb'e  hero  cf  this  great  hiflory  appears  with  very  bad 
omens.  A  little  tale  of  Jo  low  a  kind,  that  Jome 
may  think  it  not  worth  their  notice.  A  word  or  two- 
concerning  a  Squire,  and,  moi'e  relating  to  a  Game- 
keeper, cud  a  Scboolmafier, 

S  we  determined  v/hen  we  firft  fat  down  to  write 
this  hiflory,  to  flatter  no  man,  but  to  guide  our 
pen  throughout  by  the  directions  of  truth,  we  are 
obliged  to  bring  our  hero  on  the  ftage  in  a  much 
more  disadvantageous  manner  than  we  could  wifh ; 
and  to  declare  honeltly,  even  at  his  firit  appearance,, 

that 
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that  it  was  the  univerfal  opinion  of  all  Mr.  All  worthy's 
family,  that  he  was  certainly  born  to  be  hanged. 

Indeed,  I  am  forry  to  fay,  there  was  too  much  rea- 
fon  for  this  conjecture.  The  lad,  having,,  from  his 
earlieft  years,  difcovered  a  p-ropenfity  to  many  vices, 
and  efpecially  to  one,  which  hath  as  direct  a  tendency 
as  any  other  to  that  face,  which  we  have  joaft  now 
obferved  -to  have  been  prophetically  denounced 
againft  him.  He  had  been  already  convicted  of 
three  robberies,  viz.  of  robbing  an  orchard,  of 
ftealing  a  duck  out  of  a  farmer's  yard^  and  of  pick- 
ing Marler  BlirH's  pocket  of  a  ball. 

The  vices  of  this  young  man  wer-e,  moreover, 
heightened,  by  the  difadvantageous  light  in  which 
they  appeared,  when  oppofed  to  the  virtues  of  Mailer 
Biiiil,  his  companion  :  a  youth  of  fo  different  a  call 
from  little  Jones,  that  not  only  the  family,  but  all 
the  neighbourhood,  refounded  his  praifes.  He  was, 
indeed,  a  lad  of  a  remarkable  difpolition  ;  fober,  dif- 
creet,  and  pious,  beyond  his  age  ;  qualities  which 
gained  him  the  love  of  every  one  who  knew  him, 
whilil  Tom  Jones  was  univerfally  clifliked;  and  many 
expreffed  their  wonder,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  would 
fuffer  fuch  a  lad  to  be  educated  with  his  nephew, 
•left  the  morak  of  the  latter  mould  be  corrupted  by 
his  example. 

An  incident  which  happened  about  this  time,  wTill 
fet  the  character  of  thefe  two  lads  more  fairly  before 
the  difcerning  reader,  than  is  in  tlie  power  of  the 
longefl  differtation. 

Tom  Jones,  who,  bad  as  he  is,  mull  ferve  for 
the  hero  of  this  hiftory,  had  only  one  friend  among 
all  the  fervants  of  the  family;  for,  as  to  Mrs.  WiU 
kins,  me  had  long  fince  given  him  up,  and  was  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  her  miftrefs.  This  friend  was 
the  gamekeeper,  a  fellow  of  a  loofe  kind  of  difpo- 
fition,  and  who  was  thought  not  to  entertain  much 
flricter  notions  concerning  the  difference  of  meum  and 
tuum3  than  the  young  gentleman  himi'elf.  And  hence, 

H  4  fhi| 
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this  friendfnip  gave  occafion  to  many  farcaftical  re- 
marks among  the  domeftics,  moil  of  which  were  ei- 
ther proverbs  before,  or,  at  kaft,  are  become  fo 
now ;  and,  indeed,  the  wit  of  them  all  may  be  com- 
prifed  in  that  iliort  Latin  proverb,  '  Ncfckur  afocio> 
which,  I  think,  is  thus  expreiicd  in  Engiiih,  £  You 
r-  may  know  him  by  the  company  he  keeps.' 

To  fay  the  truth,  fome  of  that  atrocious  wicked- 
nefs  in  Jones,  of  which  we  have  juft  mentioned  three 
examples,  might,  perhaps,  be  derived  from  the  en  - 
eouragement  he  had  received  from  this  fellow,  who, 
in  two  or  three  inftaiicjes,  had  been  what  the  law  calls 
an  acceffary  after  the  fact.  For  the  whole  duck,  and 
great  part  of  the  apples,  were  converted  to  the  ufe  of 
the  gamekeeper,  and  his  family.  Though,  as  Jones 
alone  was  difcovered,  the  poor  lad  bore  not  only  the 
whole  fmart,  but  the  whole  blame  ;  both  which  fell 
again  to  his  lot,  on  the  following  occafion. 

Contiguous  to  Mr.  Aliworthy's  eflate,  was  the 
manor  of  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  called 
preferyers  of  the  game.  This  fpecies  of  men,  from 
tht  great  feverity  with  which  they  revenge  the  death 
of  a  hare,  or  a  partridge,  might  be  thought  to  culti- 
vate the  fame  fuperftitioo  with  the  Bannians  in  In- 
dia; many  of  whom,  we  are  told,  dedicate  their 
whole  lives  to  the  preiervation  and  protection  of  cer- 
tain animals,  was  it  not  that  our  Engiiih  Bannians, 
while  they  preierve  them  from  other  enemies,  will 
moil  unmercifully  fiaughter  whole  horfeloads  them* 
felves,  fo  that  they  ftand  clearly  acquitted  of  any. 
iuch  heathenifn  fuperftition. 

I  have,  indeed,  a  much  better  opinion  of  this  kind 
of  men  than  is  entertained  by  fome,  as  I  take  them 
to  anfwer  the  order  of  nature,  and  the  good  purpofes 
for  which  they  were  ordained,  in  a  more  ample  man- 
ner than  many  others.  Now,  as  Horace  tells  us,  that 
there  are  a  fet  of  human  beings, 

Fruges  confumere  nati, 

\  Born 
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f  Born  to  confume  the  fruits  of  the  earth  j'  fo,  I 
make  no  manner  of  doubt  but  that  there  are  others^ 

Feras  confumere  natty 

£  Born  to  confume  the  beafts  of  the  field  ;■'  or,  as  it 
is  commonly  called,  the  game  ;  and  none,  I  believe, 
will  deny,  but  that  thofe  fquires  fulfil  this  end  of 
their  creation. 

Little  Jones  went  one  day  a  (hooting  with  the 
gamekeeper ;  when,  happening  to  fpring  a  covey 
of  partridges,  near  the  border  of  that  manor  over 
which  fortune,  to  fulfil  the  wife  purpofes  of  nature, 
had  planted  one  of  the  game-coni'umers,  the  birds 
flew  into  it,  and  were  marked  (as  it  is  called)  by 
the  two  fportfmen,  in  feme  rurze-bufhes,  about  two 
or  three  hundred  fpaces  beyond  Mr.  Allworthy's, 
dominions. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  given  the  fellow  ftricl  orders, 
pn  pain  of  forfeiting  his  place,  never  to  trefpafs  on 
any  of  his  neighbours ;  no  more  on  thofe  who  were 
lefs  rigid  in  this  matter,  than  on  the  lord  of  this  ma- 
nor. With  regard  to  others,  indeed,  thefe  orders  had 
not  been  always  very  fcrupuloufly  kept ;  but  as  the 
difpofition  of  the  gentleman  with  whom  the  par- 
tridges had  taken  fancliuary,  was  well  known,  the 
gamekeeper  had  never  yet  attempted  to  invade  his  ter- 
ritories. Nor  had  he  done  it  now,  had  not  the  younger 
fportl'man,  who  was  exceffively  eager  to  purfue  the 
flying  game,  overperluaded  him ;  but  Jones  being 
very  importunate,  the  other,  who  was  himfelf  keen 
enough  after  the  fport,  yielded  to  his  perfuafions,  en- 
tered the  manor,  and  fhot  one  of  the  partridges. 

The  gentleman  himfelf  was  at  that  time  on  horfe- 
back,  at  a  little  diftance  from  them  j  and  hearing  the 
gun  go  off,  he  immediately  made  towards  the  place, 
and  difcovered  poor  Tom  :  for  the  gamekeeper  had 
jeapt  into  the  thickeft  part  of  the  furze-brake,  where 
he  had  happily  concealed  himfelf. 

The 
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The  gentleman  having  fearched  the  lad,  and  found 
the  par  u  idge  upon  him,  denounced  great  vengeance, 
fwearing  he  would  acquaint  Mr.  Aliworthy.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word;  for  he  rode  immediately  to  his 
houfe,  and  complained  of  the  trefpafs  on  his  manor, 
in  as  high  terms,  and  as  bitter  language,  as  if  his 
houfe  had  been  broken  open,  and  the  moil  valuable 
furniture  ftole  out  of  it.  He  added*  that  fome  other 
perfon  was  in  his  company,  though  he  couid  not  dif- 
cover  him :  for  that  two  guns  had  been  difcharged  al- 
moft  in  the  fame  inilant.  And,  fays  he,  <c  V/e  have 
cc  found  only  this  partridge,  but  the  Lord  knows 
"  what  mifchief  they  have  done." 

At  his  return  home,  Tom  was  prefently  convened 
before  Mr,  Aliworthy.  He  owned  the  fact,  and  al- 
leged no  other  excufe  but  what  was  really  true,  viz. 
that  the  covey  was  originally  fprung  in  Mr.  Aliwor- 
thy's  own  manor. 

Tom  was  then  interrogated  who  was  with  him, 
which  Mr.  Aliworthy  declared  he  was  refolved  to 
know,  acquainting  the  culprit  with  Lhe  circumftance 
of  the  two  guns,  which  had  beendepofed  by  the  fquire 
and  both  his  fervants  ;  but  Tom  ftoutly  perfifted  in 
afiferting  that  he  was  alone ;  yet,  to  fay  the  truth,  he 
hefitated  a  little  at  firfc,  which  would  have  confirmed 
Mr.  Allworthy's  belief,  had  what  the  fquire  and  his 
fervants  faid,  wanted  any  further  confirmation. 

The  gamekeeper  being  a  fufpected  perfon,  was 
now  fent  for,  and  the  queftion  put  to  him ;  but  he, 
relying  on  the  promife  which  Tom  had  made  him,  to 
take  all  upon  himfelf,  very  refolutely  denied  being  in 
company  with  the  young  gentleman,  or  indeed  hav- 
ing feen  him  the  whole  afternoon. 

Mr.  Aliworthy  then  turned  towards  Tom,  with 
more  than  ufual  anger  in  his  countenance,  andadvifed 
him  to  confefs  who  was  with  him ;  repeating,  that 
he  was  refolved  to  know.  The  lad,  however,  flill 
maintained  his  refolution,  and  was  diimifTed  with 
much  wrath  by  Mr.  Aliworthy,  who  told  him,  he 

{hemic; 
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fhould  have  to  the  next  morning  to  confider  of  it, 
when  he  fhould  be  queflioned  by  another  perfon,  and 
in  another  manner. 

Poor  Jones  fpent  a  very  melancholy  night,  and  the 
more  fo,  as  he  was  without  his  ufual  companion  :  for 
Mailer  Blifil  was  gone  abroad  on  a  vifit  with  his  mo- 
ther. Fear  of  the  puniihment  he  was  to  furrer  was 
on  this  occafion  his  leaft  evil;  his  chief  anxiety  being, 
left  his  conftancy  mould  fail  him,  and  he  mould  be 
brought  to  betray  the  gamekeeper,  whofe  ruin  he 
knew  muft  now  be  the  confequence. 

Nor  did  the  gamekeeper  pafs  his  time  much  better. 
He  had  the  fame  apprehenfions  with  the  youth  ;  for 
whofe  honour  he  had  iikewifc  a  much  tenderer  regard 
than  for  his  fkin. 

In  the  morning,  when  Tom  attended  the  reverend 
Mr.  Thwackum,  the  perfon  to  whom  Mr.  Airworthy 
had  committed  the  inftruction  of  the  two  boys,  he 
had  the  fame  queftions  put  to  him  by  that  gentleman, 
which  he  had  been  afked  the  evening  before,  to  which 
he  returned  the  fame  anfwers.  The  confequence  of 
JtHis  was,  fo  fevere  a  whipping,  that  it  poffibly  fell 
little  fhOrt  of  the  torture  with  which  conieffions  are 
in  fome  countries  extorted  from  criminals. 

Tom  bore  his  puniihment  with  great  refoluticn ; 
and  though  his  mailer  afked  him  between  every 
flroke,  whether  he  would  not  confefs,  he  was  con- 
tented to  be  flayed  rather  than  betray  his  friend,  or 
break  the  promife  he  had  made. 

The  gamekeeper  was  now  relieved  from  his  anxi- 
ety, and  Mr.  Airworthy  himfelf  began  to  be  concerned 
at  Tom's  fufferings :  for  befides  that  Mr.Thwackum, 
being  highly  enraged  that  he  was  not  able  to  make 
the  boy  fay  what  he  himfelf  pleaied,  had  carried  his 
feverity  much  beyond  the  good  man's  intention,  this 
latter  began  now  to  fufpecl  that  the  fquire  had  been 
millaken ;  which  his  extreme  eagernefs  and  anger 
feemed  to  make  probable ;  and  as  for  what  the  fer- 
yants  had  faid  in  confirmation  of  their  mailer's  ac- 
count, 
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count,  he  laid  no  great  ftrefs  upon  that.  Now,  as 
cruelty  and  injufticc  were  two  ideas,  of  which  Mr. 
Airworthy  could  by  no  means  fupport  the  confciouf- 
nefs  a  iingle  moment,  he  fent  for  Tom,  and,  after 
many  kind  and  friendly  exhortations,  faid,  ',  I  am 
1  convinced,  rny  dear  child,  that  my  fufpicions  have 
*  wronged  you  ;  I  am  (orry  that  you  have  been  fo  fe- 
<  vereiy  puniined  on  this  account.' — And  at  laft  gave 
him  a  little  horfe  to  make  him  amends  -,  again  re- 
peating his  forrow  for  what  had  part. 

Tom's  guilt  now  flew  in  his  face  more  than  any  fe- 
verity  could  make  it.  He  could  more  eafily  bear  the 
lafhes  of  Thwackum,  than  the  "generpfity  of  All- 
worthy.  The  tears  burft  from  his  eyes,  and  he  fell 
upon  his  knees,  crying,  £  Oh  !  Sir,  you  are  too  good 
c  for  me.  Indeed  you  are.  Indeed,  I  don't  deferve 
£  it.'  And  at  that  very  inflant,  from  the  fulnefs  of 
his  heart,  had  almoft  betrayed  the  fecret ;  but  the 
good  genius  of  the  gamekeeper  fuggcfted  to  him 
what  might  be  the  confequence  to  the  poor  fellow^ 
and  this  coniideration  {baled  his  lips. 

Thwackum  did  all  he  could  to  diiTuade  Ailworthy 
from  fhewing  any  companion  or  kindnefs  to  die  coy, 
faying,  £  He  had  perfifted  in  an  untruth  :'  and  gave 
ibme  hints,  that  a  fecond  whipping  might  probabiy 
bring  the  matter  to  light. 

But  Mr,  Ailworthy  abfolutely  refufed  to  corifent 
%o  the  experiment.  He  faid,  the  boy  had  iufrered 
enough  already,  for  concealing  the  truth,  even  if 
he  was  guilty,  feeing  that  he  could  have  no  motive, 
but  a  miitaken  point  of  honour  for  fo  doing. 

Honour  !  cried  Thwackum,  with  fame  warmth, 
mere  ftubbornneJs  and  obftinacy  !  Can  honour  teach 
any  one  to  tell  a  lie,  or  can  any  honour  exift  inde- 
pendent of  religion  ? 

This  difcourfe  happened  at  table  when  dinner  was 
:,u(l  ended  j  and  there  were  prefent  Mr.  Ailworthy, 
Mr.  Thwackunt,   and  a  third  gentleman,  who  now 
red  into  the  debate,  and  wlpm,  before  we  pro- 
ceed 
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ceed  any  farther,  we  mall  briefly  introduce  to  our 
reader's  acquaintance. 

CHAP.     III. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Square  thephilofcpher,  and  of  Mr. 
Thwackum  the  divine;  with  a  difpute  concerning . 

H  E  name  of  this  gentleman  who  had  then 
refided  fome  time  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  houfe, 
was  Mr.  Square.  His  natural  parts  were  not  of  the 
firft  rate,  but  he  had  greatly  improved  them  by  a 
learned  education.  He  was  deeply  read  in  the  an- 
cients, and  a  profeft  mafter  of  all  the  works  of  Plato 
and  Ariftotle.  Upon  which  great  models  he  had 
principallyform'd  himfelf,  fometimes  according  with 
the  opinion  of  the  one,  and  fometimes  with  that  of 
the  other.  In  morals  he  was  a  profeft  Platonift,  and 
in  religion  he  inclined  to  be  an  Ariftotelian. 

But  though  he  had,  as  we  have  faid,  formed  his 
morals  on  the  Platonic  model,  yet  he  perfectly  agreed 
with  the  opinion  of  Ariftotie,  in  confidering  that 
great  man  rather  in  the  quality  of  a  philofopher  or  a 
fpeculatift,  than  as  a  legiflator.  This  fentiment  he 
carried  a  great  way ;  indeed,  fo  far,  as  to  regard  all 
virtue  as  matter  of  theory  only.  This,  it  is  true,  he 
never  affirmed,  as  I  have  heard,  to  any  one ;  and  yet, 
upon  the  leaft  attention  to  his  conduct,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  it  was  his  real  opinion,  as  it  will  perfectly 
reconcile  fome  contradictions  which  might  otherwife 
appear  in  his  charadter. 

This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Thwackum  fcarce  ever 
met  without  a  difputation ;  for  their  tenets  were  indeed 
diametrically  oppofite  to  each  other.  Square  held  hu- 
man nature  to  be  the  perfection  of  all  virtue,  and  that 
vice  was  adeviation  from  our  nature,  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  deformity  of  body  is.  Thwackurn,  on  the  con- 
trary, maintained  that  the  human  mind,  lince  the  fall, 
was  nothing  but  a  fink  of  iniquity,  till  purified  and 
-{-  redeemed 
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redeemed  by  grace.  In  one  point  only  they  agreed, 
which  was,  in  all  their  difcourfes  on  morality  never  to 
mention  the  word  goodnefs.  The  favourite  phrafe  of 
the  former,  was  the  natural  beauty  of  virtue ;  that  of 
the  latter,  was  the  divine  power  of  grace.  The  for- 
mer meafured  all  actions  by  the  unalterable  rule  of 
right,  and  the  eternal  fitnefs  of  things;  the  latter  de- 
cided all  matters  by  authority;  but,  in  doing  this,  he 
always  ufed  the  fcriptures  and  their  commentators,  as 
the  lawyer  doth  his  Coke  upon  Littleton,  where  the 
comment  is  of  equal  authority  with  the  text. 

After  this"  fliort  introduction,  the  reader  will  be 
pleafed  to  remember,  that  the  parfon  had  concluded 
his  fpeech  with  a  triumphant  queftion,  to  which  he 
had  apprehended  no  anlwer,  viz.  Can  any  honour 
exift  independent  of  religion  ? 

To  this  Square  anfwered,  that  it  was  impofiible  to 
difcouri'e  philofophically  concerning  words,  till  their 
meaning  was  firft  eftabliihed  ;  that  there  were  fcarce 
any  two  words  of  a  more  vague  and  uncertain  fignifi.- 
catiort,  than  the  two  he  had  mentioned :  for  that  there 
were  almoft  as  many  different  opinions  concerning 
honour,  as  concerning  religion.     <  But,'  fays  he,  '  if 

*  by  honour  you  mean  the  true  natural  beauty  of  vir- 
1  tue,  I  will  maintain  it  may  exift  independent  of  any 

*  religion  whatever.     Nay  (added  he),  you  yourfelf 

*  will  allow  it  may  exift  independent  of  all  but  one : 
1  So  will  a  Mahometan,  a  Jew,  and  all  the  mairr- 

*  tainers  of  all  the  different  feds  in  the  world;' 

Thwackum  replied,  this  was  arguing  with  thfe 
ufual  malice  of  all  the  enemies  to  the  true  church. 
He  faid,  he  doubted  not  but  that  all  the  infidels  and 
heretics  in  the  world  would,  if  they  could,  confine 
honour  to  their  own  ablurd  errors,  and  damnable  de- 
ceptions ;  c  but  honour,'  fays  he,  <  is  not  therefore 
<  manifold,  becaufe  there  are  many  abfurd  opinions 
'  about  it;  nor  is  religion  manifold,  becaufe  there  are 
'  various  feels  and  herefies  in  the  world.  When  I 
r  mention  religion,  I  mean  the  chriftian  religion ;  and 

(  not 
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*  not  only  the  chriftian  religion,  but  the  proteftant 
c  religion  ;  and  not  only  the  protefcant  religion,  but 
'  the  church  of  England.     And  when  I   mention 

*  honour,  I  mean  that  mode  of  divine  grace  which  is 
f  not  only  confiilent  with,  but  dependent  upon,  this 
'religion;  and  is  confiftent  with,  and  dependent 
'  upon  no  other.     Now  to  fay  that  the  honour  I  here 

*  mean^  and  which  Was,  I  thought,  all  the  honour  I 

*  could  be  fuppofed  to  mean,  will  uphold,  muchlefs 

*  dictate,  an  untruth,   is  to  affert  an  abfurdity  too 

*  fhocking  to  be  conceived/ 

c  I  purpofely  avoided,'  fays  Square,  f  drawing  a 
f  conclufion  which  I  thought  evident  from  what  1 
1  have  faid ;  but  if  you  perceived  it,  \  am  fure  you 
1  have  not  attempted  to  anfwer  it.  However,  to  drop 
1  the  article  of  religion,  I  think  it  is  plain,  from  what 

*  you  have  faid,  that  we  have  different  ideas  of  ho- 
'  nour  ;  or  why  do  we  not  agree  in  the  fame  terms  of 
4  its  explanation  ?  I  have  aliened,  that  true  honour 

*  and  true  virtue  are  almoll  fynonymous  terms,  and 
c  they  are  both  founded  on  the  unalterable  rule  of 

*  right,  and  the  eternal  fitnefs  of  things ;  to  which 

*  an  untruth  being  abfolutely  repugnant  and  con- 

*  trary,  it  is  certain  that  true  honour  cannot  fupport 

*  an  untruth.      In  this,  therefore,  I   think  we  are 

*  agreed ;  but  that  this  honour  can  be  faid  to  be 
'  founded  on  religion,  to  which  it  is  antecedent,  if 
'  by  religion  be  meant  any  pofitive  law ' 

*  I  agree,'  anfweredThwackum,  with  great  warmth, 
c  with  a  man  who  afTerts  honour  to  be  antecedent  to 

*  religion  ! — Mr.  Airworthy,  did  I  agree V 

He  was  proceeding,  when  Mr.  Allworthy  inter- 
£ofed,  telling  them  very  coldly,  they  had  both  rnif- 
taken  his  meaning;  for  that  he  had  faid  nothing  of 
true  honour. — It  is  poffible,  however,  he  would  not 
have  eaiily  quieted  the  difputants,  who  were  growing 
equally  warm,  had  not  another  matter  now  fallen 
out,  which  put  a  final  end  to  the  converfation  at 
prefent. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Containing  a  necejfary  apology  for  the  Author  ;  and  a 
childijh  incident,  which  perhaps  requires  an  apology 
likewife. 

EFORE  I  proceed  farther,  I  fhall  beg  leave 
to  obviate  fome  mifconftruflions,  into  which 
the  zeal  of  fome  few  readers  may  lead  them ;  for  I 
would  not  willingly  give  offence  to  any,  efpecially 
to  men  who  are  warm  in  the  caufe  of  virtue  or  reli- 
gion. »  _  r       '     .. 

I  hope,  therefore,  no  man  will,  by  the  groffefl  mif- 
underftanding,  or  perverfion,  of  my  meaning,  mif- 
reprefent  me,  as  endeav  ouring  to  caft  any  ridicule  on 
the  greater!:  perfection,  of  human  natures  and  which 
do,  indeed,  alone  purify  and  ennoble  the  heart  of  man* 
and  raife  him  above  the  brute  creation.  This,  reader* 
I  will  venture  to  fay  (and  by  how  much  the  better 
tnan  you  are  yourfelf,  by  fo  much  the  more  will  you 
be  inclined  to  believe  me),  that  I  would  rather  have 
buried  the. fentiments  of  thefe  two  perfons  in  eternal 
oblivion,  than  have  done  any  injury  to  either  of  thefe 
glorious  caufes. 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  with  a  view  to  their  fervice 
that  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  record  the  lives  and  ac- 
tions of  two  of  their  falfe  and  pretended  champions. 
A  treacherous  friend  is  the  mod  dangerous  enemy ; 
and  I  will  lay  boldly,  that  both  religion  and  virtue 
have  received  more  real  difcredit  from  hypocrites* 
than  the  wittieil  profligates  or  infidels  could  ever 
caft  upon  them :  nay  farther,  as  thefe  two,  in  their 
purity,  are  rightly  called  the  bands  of  civil  fociety, 
and  are  indeed  the  grea  teft  of  blefiings ;  fo  when  poi- 
foned  and  corrupted  with  fraud,  pretence  and  affec- 
tation, they  have  become  the  worft  of  civil  curies, 
and  have  enabled  men  to  perpetrate  the  moft  cruel 
mifchiefs  to  their  own  fpecies. 

Indeed, 
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Indeed,  I  doubt  not  but  this  ridicule  will  in  general 
be  allowed ;  my  chief  apprehenfion  is,  as  many  true 
and  juil  fentiments  often  came  from  the  mouths  of 
thefe  perfons,  leil  the  whole  ihould  be  taken  together, 
and  I  mould  be  conceived  to  ridicule  all  alike.  Now 
the  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  confider,  that,  as  neither  of 
thefe  men  were  fools,  they  could  not  be  fuppofed  to 
have  holden  none  but  wrong  principles,  and  to  have 
uttered  nothing  but  abfurdities;  what  injuitice,  there- 
fore, muft  I  have  done  to  their  characters,  had  I  fe- 
lected  only  what  was  bad,  and  how  horribly  wretched 
and  maimed  muft  their  arguments  have  appeared  ! 

Upon  the  whole,  it  is  not  religion  or  virtue,  but 
the  want  of  them,  which  is  here  expofed.  Had  not 
Thwackum  too  much  neglected  virtue,  and  Square 
religion,  in  the  compofition  of  their  feveral  fyftems  ; 
and  had  not  both  utterly  difcarded  all  natural  good- 
nefs  of  heart,  they  had  never  been  reprefented  as  the 
objects  of  derifion  in  this  hiftory  -,  in  which  we  will 
now  proceed. 

This  matter  then,  which  put  an  end  to  the  debate 
mentioned  in  the  laft  chapter,  was  no  other  than  a 
quarrel  between  Mailer  Blifil  and  Tom  Jones,  the 
confequence  of  which  had  been  a  bloody  noie  to  the 
former ;  for  though  Mailer  Blifil,  notwithflanding  he 
was  the  younger,  was  in  fize  above  the  other's  match, 
yet  Tom  was  much  his  fuperior  at  the  noble  art  of 
boxing. 

Tom,  however,  cautioufly  avoided  all  engagements 
with  that  youth  ;  for  befides  that  Tommy  Jones  was 
an  inoffenfive  lad  amidft  all  his  roguery,  and  really 
loved  Blifil,  Mr. Thwackum,  being  always  the  fecond 
of  the  latter,  would  have  been  fufficient  to  deter  him. 

But  well  fays  a  certain  Author,  No  man  is  wife  t 
all  hours  ;  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  a  boy  is  not 
fo.  A  difference  arifing  at  play  between  the  two 
lads,  Mailer  Blifil  called  Tom  a  beggarly  baftard. 
Upon  which  the  latter,  who  was  fomewhat  paffionate 
in  his  difpofition,   immediately  caufed  that  phreno- 

Vol.  VI.  I  menon 
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menon  in  the  face  ot"  the  former,  which  we  have 
above  remembered. 

Mailer  Blifil  now,  with  his  blood  running  from  his. 
rofe,  and  the  tears  galloping  after  from  his  eyes,  ap- 
peared before  his  uncle,  and  the  tremendous  Thwac- 
kum.  In  which  court  an  indictment  of  aifault,. 
battery,  and  wounding,  was  inilantly  preferred  againft 
Toms  v;^°  in  hh  excufe  only  pleaded  the  provoca- 
t'on,  which  was  indeed  all  the  matter  that  Mailer 
Blifil  had  omitted. 

It  b  indeed  pofTible,  that  this  circumllan>ce  might 
have  cfcaped  his  memory  ;  for,  in  his  reply,  he  posi- 
tively inliiled,  that  he  had  made  ufe  of  no  fuch  ap- 
pellation ;   adding,  '  Heaven  forbid  iuch   naughty 

*  words  iliould  ever  come  out  of  his  mouth.' 

Tom,  though  againft  ail  form  of  law,  rejoined  in 
affirmance  of  the  words.  Upon  which  Mailer  Blifil 
laid,  5  It  is  no  wonder.     Thofe  who  will  tell  one  fib> 

*  will  hardly  ilick  at  another.  It  I  had  told  my  mailer 

*  fuch  a  wicked  fib  as  vou  have  done,  I  mould   be 

*  alhamed  to  mew  my  face.' 

*  What  fib,  child?'  cries  Thwackum  pretty  eagerly. 

'  Why,  he  told  you  that  nobody  was  with  him  a 

'  fhooting  when  he  killed  the  partridge  ;    but  he 

*  knows  (here  he  buril  into  a  flood  of  tears),  yes,  he 
c  knows ;  for  he  conferled  it  to  me,  that  Black  George 

*  the  gamekeeper  was  there.  Nay,  he  faid,  —  yes  you 

*  did,  —  deny  it  if  you  can,  that  you  would  not  have 

*  confeft  the  truth,  though  mailer  had  cut  you  to 

*  pieces.* 

At  this  the  fire  flamed  from  Thwackum's  eyes,  and 
he  cried  out  in  triumph  :    l  Oh  !  oh  !  this  is  your 

*  miilaken  notion  of  honour !  This  is  the  boy  who 

*  was  not  to  be  whipped  again!'  But  Mr.  Allworthy, 
with  a  more  gentle  afpec't,  turned  towards  the  lad, 
and  faid,  *  Is  this  true,  child  ?  How  came  you  to 
c  perfift  fo  obilinatcly  in  a  falfehood  ?' 

Tom  faid,  c  He  (corned  a  lie  as  much  as  any  one; 
c  but  he  thought  his  honour  engaged  him  to  acl:  as  he 

'did; 
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c  did ;  for  he  had  promifed  the  poor  fellow  to  conceal 
c  him  :  which,'  he  faid,  c  he  thought  himfelf  farther 

*  obliged  to,  as  the  gamekeeper  had  begged  him  not 

*  to  go  into  the  gentleman's  manor,  and  had  at  laft 

*  gone  himfelf  in  compliance  with  his  perfuafions.' 
He  faid,  c  this  was  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter,  and 
c  he  would  take  his  oath  of  it ;'  and  concluded  with 
very  paffionately  begging  Mr.  Ailwcrthy,  '  to  have 
c  compaffion  on  the  poor  fellow's  family,  efpecially 
'  as  he  himfelf  only  had  been  guilty,  and  the  other 
'  had  been  very  difficultly  prevailed  on  to  do  what 
1  he  did.     Indeed,   Sir,''  faid  he,   c  it  could  hardly 

*  be  called  a  lie  that  I  told  ;  for  the  poor  fellow  was 
c  entirely  innocent  of  the  whole  matter.  I  mould  have 
'  gone  alone  after  the  birds ;  nay,  I  did  go  at  firft,  and 

*  he  only  followed  me  to  prevent  more  mifchief.  Do, 
f  pray  Sir,  let  me  be  puniihed ;  take  my  little  horic 

*  away  again  ;  but  pray  Sir,  forgive  poor  George.' 

Mr.  Allworthy  hefitated  a  few  moments,  and  then 
difmified  the  boys,  advifing  them  to  live  more  friendly 
and  peaceably  together. 

CHAP.     V. 

The  opinions  of  the  divine  and  the  philofopher  concerning 
the  two  boys ;  ivithjome  reajons  for  their  opinions,  and 
ether  matters. 

}T  is  probable,  that  by  difclofing  this  fecret,  which 
had  been  communicated  in  the  utmoft  confidence 
to  him,  young  Bliril  preferved  his  companion  from  a 
good  laming ;  for  the  offence  of  the  bloody  nofe 
would  have  been  of  itfelf  fufficient  caufe  for  Thwac- 
kum  to  have  proceeded  to  correction  ;  but  now  this 
was  totally  abforbed,  in  the  confideration  of  the  other 
matter ;  and  with  regard  to  this,  Mr.  Allworthy  de- 
clared privately,  he  thought  the  boy  deferved  reward 
rather  than  punifhment ;  fo  that  Thwackum's  hand 
was  withheld  by  a  general  pardon. 

I  %  Thwackums 
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Thwackum,  whofe  meditations  were  full  of  birch, 
exclaimed  againit  this  weak,  and,  as  he  faid  he  would 
venture  to  call  it,  wicked  lenity.  To  remit  the  puniih- 
iTient  of  fuch  crimes  was,  he  faid,  to  encourage  them. 
He  enlarged  much  on  the  correction  of  children,  and 
quoted  many  texts  from  Solomon,  and  others ;  which 
being  to  be  found  in  fo  many  other  books,  fhall  not 
be  found  here.  He  then)  applied  himlelf  to  the  vice 
of  lying,,  on  which  head  he  was  altogether  as  learned 
as  he  had  been,  on  the  other. 

Square  faidrhe  had  beenendeavouring  to  reconcile 
the  behaviour  of  Tom  with  his  idea  of  perfect  virtue; 
but  could  not.  He  owned  there  was  fomething  which 
at  firfh  light  appeared  like  fortitude  in  the  action ; 
but  as  fortitude  was  a  virtue,  and  falfehood  a  vice, 
they  could  by  no  means  agree  or  unite  together.  He 
added,  that  as  this  was  in  fome  meafure  to  confound 
virtue  and  vice,  it  might  be  worth  Mr.  Thwackum's 
confederation,  whether  a  larger  caftigation  might  not 
be  laid  oh,  upon  that  account. 

As  both  thefe  learned  men  concurred  in  cenfuring 
Jones,  fo  were  they  no  lefs  unanimous  in  applauding 
Mailer  Blifil.  To  bring  truth  to  light,  was  by  the 
parfon  afierted  to  be  the  duty  of  every  religious  man ; 
and  by  the  philofopher  this  was  declared  to  be  highly 
conformable  with  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  eternal 
and  unalterable  fitnefs  of  thinsrs. 

All  this,  however,  weighed  very  little  with  Mr.  All- 
worthy.  He  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  fign  the 
warrant  for  the  execution  of  Jones.  There  Was  fome- 
thing within  his  own  breaft  with  which  the  invincible 
fidelity  which  that  youth  had  preferved,  correfponded 
much  better  than  it  had  done  with  the  religion  of 
Thwackum,  or  with  the  virtue  of  Square.  He  there- 
fore ftrictly  ordered  the  former  of  thefe  gentlemen  to 
abftain  from  laying  violent  hands  on  Tom  for  what  had 
pad.  The  pedagogue  was  obliged  to  obey  thofe  or- 
-dersj  but  not  without  great  reluctance,  and  frequent 
mutterings,  that  the  boy  would  be  certainly  fpoiled. 
f  Towards 
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Towards  the  gamekeeper  the  good  man  behaved 
with  more  feverity.  He  prefently  ilimmon'ed  that 
poor  fellow  before  h'm,  and,  after  many  bitter  re- 
monflrances,  paid  h'm  his  wages,  and  diiinift  him 
from  his  fervice ;  for  Mr.  Allworthy  rightly  obfe rve d, 
that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  -being  guilty 
of  a  faliehood  to  excufe  yourfelf,  and  to  excuie  an- 
other. He  likewife  urged,  as  the  principal  motive 
CO  his  inflexible  feverity  againft  this  man,  that  he  had 
bafely  fuffered  Tom  Jones  to  -undergo  fo  heavy  a 
punifhment  for  his  fake,  whereas  he  ought  to  have 
prevented  it  by  making  the  difcovery  himfclf. 

When  this  ftory  became  public,  many  people  dif- 
fered from  Square  and  Thwackum,  in  judging  the 
conduct,  of  the  two  lads  on  the  occafion.  M  after  Blifil 
v/as  generally  called  a  fneaking  rafcaL,  a  poor-fpirited 
wretch,  with  other  epithets  of  the  like  kind  ;  whillt 
Tom  was  honoured  with  the  appellations  of  a  brave 
lad,  ajolly  dog,  and  an  honeft  fellow.  Indeed,  his  be- 
haviour to  Black  George  much  ingratiated  him  with 
all  the  fervants ;  for  though  that  fellow  was  before 
univerfally  dilliked,  yet  he  was  no  fooner  turned 
away  than  he  was  univerfally  pitied  ;  and  the  friend- 
fhip  and  gallantry  of  Tom  Jones  was  celebrated  by 
them  all  with  the  higheft  applauie  -,  and  they  con- 
demned Mailer  Blifil,  as  openly  as  they  durft,  with- 
out incurring  the  danger  of  offending  his  mother. 
For  all  this,  however,  poor  Tom  -Imarted  in  the 
flefh  ;  for  though  Thwackum  had  been  inhibited  to 
exercife  his  arm  on  the  foregoing  account,  yet,  as  the 
proverb  fays,  It  is  eafy  to  find  a  flick,  &c.  So  was  it 
eafy  to  find  a  rod  ;  and,  indeed,  the  not  being  able  to 
find  one  was  the  only  thing  which  could  have  kept 
Thwackum  any  long  time  fromchaftifing  poor  Jones. 

Had  the  bare  delight  in  the  fport  been  the  only  in- 
ducement to  the  pedagogue,  it  is  probable,  Mailer 
Blifil  would  likewife  have  had  his  fhate  ;  but  though 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  given  him  frequent  orders  to  make 
no  difference  between  the  lads,  yet  was  Thwackum 

I  3  altoge- 
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altogether  as  kind  and  gentle  to  this  youth,  as  he  was 
harfh,  nay  even  barbarous,  to  the  other.  To  fay  the 
truth,  Bliril  had  greatly  gained  his  mailer's  affections ; 
partly  by  the  profound  refpefcfe  he  always  fhewed  his 
perfon,  but  much  more  by  the  decent  reverence  with 
which  he  received  his  doctrine ;  for  he  had  got  by 
heart,  and  frequently  repeated,  his  phrafes,  and  main- 
tained all  his  mailer's  religious  principles  with  a  zeal 
which  was  furprizing  in  one  i'o  young,  and  which 
greatly  endeared  him  to  the  worthy  preceptor. 

Tom  Jones,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  only  defi- 
cient in  outward  tokens  of  refpecl,  often  forgetting 
to  pull  off  his  hat,  or  to  bow  at  his  mailer's  ap- 
proach ;  but  was  altogether  as  unmindful  bbth  of 
his  mailer's  precepts  and  example.  He  was  indeed 
a  thoughtlefs,  giddy  youth,  with  little  fobriety  in 
his  manners,  and  lefs  in  his  countenance;  and  would 
often  very  impudently  and  indecently  laugh  at  his 
companion  for  his  ferious  behaviour. 

Mr.  Square  had  the  fame  reafon  for  his  preference 
of  the  former  lad  ;  for  Tom  Jones  fhewed  no  more 
regard  to  the  learned  difcourfes  which  this  gentleman 
would  fometimes  throw  away  upon  him,  than  to  thole 
of  Thwackum.  He  once  ventured  to  make  a  jell  of 
the  rule  of  right;  and  at  another  time  faid,  he  be- 
lieved there  was  no  rule  in  the  world  capable  of  mak- 
ing fuch  a  man  as  his  father  (for  fo  Mr.  Airworthy 
iu  fie  red  himfelf  to  be  called). 

Mailer  Bliiil,  on  the  contrary,  had  addrefs  enough 
at  nxteen  to  recommend  himfelf  atone  and  the  fame 
time  to  both  thefe  Gppoiites.  With  one  he  was  all 
religion,  with  the  other  he  was  all  virtue.  And  when 
both  were  prefent,  he  was  profoundly  filent,  which 
both  interpreted  in  his  favour  and  in  their  own. 

Nor  was  Blifil  contented  with  nattering  both  thefe 
gentlemen  to  their  faces ;  he  took  frequent  occafions 
of  praifing  them  behind  their  backs  to  Airworthy  j  be- 
lore  whom,  when  they  two  were  alone,  and  his  uncle 
commended  any  religious  or  virtuous  fentiment  (for 

many 
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many  fuch  came  conftantly  from  him)  he  feldom  fail- 
ed to  afcribe  it  to  the  good  initruciions  lie  had  re- 
ceived from  either  Thwackum  or  Square ;  for  he 
knew  his  uncle  repeated  all  fuch  compliments  to  the 
perfons  for  whofe  uie  they  were  meant ;  and  he  found 
by  experience  the  great  lmpreiiioiis  which  they  made 
on  the  philofopher,  as  well  as  on  the  divine  :  for,  to 
fay  the  truth,  there  is  no  kind  of  Mattery  fo  irrefiftible 
.as  this,  at  fecond  hand. 

The  young  gentleman,  moreover,  foon  perceived 
how  extremely  grateful  all  thofe  panegyrics  on  his  in- 
structors were  to  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf,  as  they  fo 
loudly  refounded  the  praife  of  that  fingular  plan  of 
-education  which  he  had  laid  down  :  for  this  worthy 
man  having  obferved  the  imperfect  inftitution  of  our 
public  fchools,  and  the  many  vices  which  boys  were 
there  liable  to  learn,  had  refolved  to  educate  his  ne- 
phew, as  well  as  the  other  lad,  whom  he  had  in  a 
manner  adopted,  in  his  own  houfe  ;  where  he  thought 
their  morals  would  efcape  all  that  danger  of  being 
corrupted,  to  which  they  would  be  unavoidably  ex- 
pofed  in  any  public  fchool  or  imiverfity. 

Having  therefore  determined  to  commit  thefe  boys 
to  the  tuition  of  a  private  tutor,  Mr.  Thwackum  was 
recommended  to  him  for  that  office,  by  a  very  parti- 
cular friend9  of  whofe  understanding  Mr.  Allworthy 
had  a  great  opinion,  and  in  whofe  integrity  he  placed 
much  confidence.  This  Thwackum  was  fellow  of 
a  college,  where  he  almoft  entirely  relided ;  and  had  a 
great  reputation  for  learning,  religion,  and  fobrietyof 
manners.  And  thefe  were  doubtlefs  the  qualifications 
by  which  Mr.  Allworthy 's  friend  had  been  induced  to 
recommend  him ;  though  indeed  this  friend  had  fome 
obligations  to  Thwackum's  family,  who  were  the 
mod  confiderable  perfons  in  a  borough  which  that 
gentleman  reprefented  in  parliament. 

Thwackum,  at  his  firft  arrival, was  extremely  agree- 
able to  Allworthy ;  and  indeed  he  perfectly  anfwercd 
the  character  which  had  been  given  of  him.     Upon 

I  4  longer 
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longer  acquaintance,however,and  more  intimate  con- 
verfation,  this  worthy  man  il-.w  infirmities  in  the  tutor, 
which  he  could  havewifhedhimto  have  been  without; 
though  as  thofe  Teemed  greatly  overbalanced  by  his 
good  qualities,  they  did  not  incline  Mr.  Allworthy  to 
part  with  him;  nor  would  they  indeed  have  juitified 
fuch  a  proceeding:  for  the  reader  is  greatly  miftaken, 
if  he  conceives  that  Thwackum  appeared  to  Mr.  All- 
worthy  in  the  fame  light  as  he  doth  to  him  in  this 
hiitory;  and  he  is  as  much  deceived,  if  he  imagines, 
that  the  moil  intimate  acquaintance  which  he  himfelf 
could  have  had  with  that  divine,  would  have  informed 
him  of  thofe  things  which  we,  from  our  infpiration, 
are  enabled  to  open  and  difcover.     Of  readers  who, 
from  fuch  conceits  as  thefe,  condemn  the  wifdom  or 
penetration  of  Mr.  Airworthy,  I  fnall  not  fcruple  to 
fay,  that  they  make  a  very  bad  and  ungrateful  ufe  of 
that  knowledgewhich we  have  communicated  to  them. 
Thefe  apparent  errors  in  the  doctrine  of  Thwackum, 
ferved  greatly  to  palliate  the  contrary  errors  in  that  of 
Square,  which  our  good  man  no  lefs  faw  and  con- 
demned.   He  thought  indeed,  that  the  different  exu- 
berances of  thefe  gentlemen  would  correct  their  dif- 
ferent imperfections;  and  that  from  both,  efpecially 
with  his  affiftance,  the  two  lads  would  derive  fufflcient 
precepts  of  true  religion  and  virtue.  If  the  event  hap- 
pened contrary  to  his  expectations,  this  poffibly  pro- 
ceeded from  fome  fault  in  the  plan  itfelf ;  which  the 
reader  hath  rny  leave  to  difcover,  if  he  can :  for  we  dp 
not  pretend  to  introduce  any  infallible  characters  into 
this  hiftory  ;  where  we  hope  nothing  will  be  found 
which  hath  never  yet  been  feen  in  human  nature. 

To  return  therefore,  the  reader  will  not,  1  think, 
wonder  that  the  different  behaviour  of  the  two  lads 
above  commemorated,  produced  the  different  effects, 
of  which  he  hath  already  {cen  fome  inftance;  and  be- 
fides  this,  there  was  another  reafon  for  the  conduct  of 
the  philofopher  and  the  pedagogue ;  but  this  being 
matter  of  great  importance,  we  mall  reveal  it  in  the 
next  chapter. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

Containing  a  better  reajonftill  for  the  before-mentioned 
opinions. 

IT  is  to  be  known  then,  that  thofe  two  learned  per- 
fonages,  who  have  lately  made  a  confiderable 
figure  on  the  theatre  of  this  hiftory,  had,  from  their 
firfl  arrival  at  Mr.Allworthy's  houfe,  taken  fo  great 
an  affection,  the  one  to  his  virtue,  the  other  to  his 
religion,  that  they  had  meditated  the  clofefl  alliance 
with  him. 

For  this  purpofe  they  had  caft  their  eyes  on  that 
fair  widow,  whom,  though  we  have  not  for  fome  time 
made  any  mention  of  her,  the  reader,  we  trull,  hath 
not  forgot.  Mrs.  Blifil  was  indeed  the  obie£t  to  which 
they  both  afpired. 

Itmayfeem  remarkable,  that,  of  four  perfons  whom 
we  have  commemorated  at  Mr.  Allworthy's  houfe, 
three  of  them  mould  fix  their  inclinations,  on  a  lady 
who  was  never  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  and 
who  was,  moreover,  now  a  little  defcended  into  the 
vale  of  years  ;  but  in  reality  bofom  friends,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance,  have  a  kind  of  natural  propenfity 
to  particular  females  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  viz.  to 
his  grandmother,  mother,  filler,  daughter,  aunt, 
niece,  or  coufin,  when  they  are  rich;  and  to  his  wife, 
filler,  daughter,  niece,  coufin,  miflrefs,  or  fervant 
maid,  if  1  hey  mould  be  handibme. 

We  would  not,  however,  have  our  reader  imagine, 
that  perfons  of  fuch  characters  as  were  fupported  by 
Thwackum  and  Square,  would  undertake  a  matter  of 
this  kind,  which  hath  been  a  little  cenfured  by  fome 
rigid  moralifts,  before  they  had  thoroughly  examined 
it,  and  confidered  whether  it  was  (as  Shakefpeare 
phrafesit) f  Stuffo'th'  confcience,orno.'  Thwackum 
was  encouraged  to  the  undertaking  by  reflecting  that 
to  covet  your  neighbour's  filler  is  no  where  forbid- 
den ;  and  he  knew  it  was.  a  rule  in  the  conftru&ion  of 

all 
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all  laws,  that  '  Expreffum  facit  cejfare  taciturn.'  The 
fenfe  of  which  is,  *  When  a  lawgiver  fets  down 
'  plainly  his  whole  meaning,  we  are  prevented  from 
*  making  him  mean  what  we  pleafe  ourfelves.'  As 
fome  inftances  of  women,  therefore,  are  mentioned 
in  the  divine  law,  which  forbids  us  to  covet  our 
neighbour's  goods,  and  that  of  a  filler  omitted,  he 
concluded  it  to  be  lawful.  And  as  to  Square,  who 
was  in  his  perfon  what  is  called  a  jolly  fellow,  or  a 
widow's  man,  he  eafily  reconciled  his  choice  to  the 
eternal  fitnefs  of  things. 

Now,  as  both  thefe  gentlemen  were  induftrious  in 
taking  every  opportunity  of  recommending  them- 
fel ves  to  the  widow,  they  apprehended  one  certain  me- 
thod was,  by  giving  her  fon  the  conftant  preference  to 
the  other  lad  j  and,  as  they  conceived  the  kindnefs  and 
affection  which  Mr.  Airworthy  mewed  the  latter,  mull: 
be  highly  difagreeable  to  her,  they  doubted  not  but 
the  laying  hold  on  all  occafions  to  degrade  and  vilify 
him,  would  be  highly  pleafing  to  her  ;  who,  as  fhe 
hated  the  boy,  mult  love  all  thole  who  did  him  any 
hurt.  In  this  Thwackum  had  the  advantage  ;  for 
while  Square  couid  only  fcarify  the  poor  lad's  reputa- 
tion, he  could  flay  his  fkin ;  and,  indeed,  he  con- 
fidered  every  lafh  he  gave  him  as  a  compliment  paid 
to  his  miftrefs ;  to  that  he  could,  with  the  urmoft 
propriety,  repeat  this  old  flogging  line,  c  Qsfiigo  a 
*  non  quod  cdio  habeam^Jed  quod  Amem.  I  chaftize 
'theenot  out  of  hatred,  but  out  of  love.'  And 
this,  indeed,  he  often  had  in  his  mouth,  or  rather,, 
according  to  the  old  phrafe,  never  more  properly 
applied,  at  his  fingers  ends. 

For  this  rcafon  principally,  the  two  gentlemen  con- 
curred, as  we  havefeen  above,  in  their  opinion  con- 
cerning the  two  lads;  this  being,  indeed,  almoit  tjie 
only  inilance  of  their  concurring  on  any  point :  io\ 
beiide  the  dirTerenceof  their  principles,  they  had  both 
long  ago  ftrongly  fufpected  each  other's  defign,  and 
hated  one  another  with  no  little  degree  or  uv,  tueracv. 

"  )|  This 
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This  mutual  animofity  was  a  good  deal  increafed 
by  their  alternate  fucceffes :  for  Mrs.  Blifil  knew  what 
they  would  be  at  long  before  they  imagined  it ;  or, 
indeed,  intended  fhe  fhould :  for  they  proceeded  with 
great  caution,  left  fhe  fhould  be  offended,  and  ac- 
quaint Mr.  Airworthy.  But  they  had  no  reafon  for 
any  fuch  fear ;  fhe  was  well  enough  pleafed  with  a 
paflion,  of  which  fhe  intended  none  mould  have  any 
fruits  but  herfelf.  And  the  only  fruit  fhe  defigned 
for  herfelf,  were  flattery  and  courtfhip ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe,  fhe  foothed  them  by  turns,  and  a  long  time 
equally.  She  was,  indeed,  rather  inclined  to  favour 
the  parfon's  principles;  but  Square's  perfonwas  more 
agreeable  to  her  eye,  for  he  was  a  comely  man ; 
whereas  the  pedagogue  did  in  countenance  very  near- 
ly refemble  that  gentleman  who,  in  the  Harlot's-Pro- 
grefs,  is  feen  correcting  the  ladies  in  Bridewel. 

Whether  Mrs.  Blifil  had  been  furfeited  with  the 
fweets  of  marriage,  ordifguiled  by  its  bitters,  or  from 
what  other  caufe  it  proceeded,  I  will  not  determine ; 
but  fhe  could  never  be  brought  to  liften  to  anyfecond 
propofals.  However,  (lie  at  laftconverfed  with  Square 
with  fuch  a  degree  of  intimacy,  that  malicious  tongues 
began  to  whifper  things  of  her,  to  which,  as  well  for 
the  fake  of  the  lady,  as  that  they  were  highly  difagree- 
able  to  the  rule  of  right,  and  the  fltnefs  of  things, 
we  will  give  no  credit,  and  therefore  fhall  not  blot  our 
paper  with  them.  The  pedagogue,  'tis  certain,  whipt 
on,  without  getting  a  flep  nearer  to  his  journey's  end. 
Indeed  he  had  committed  a  great  error,  and  that 
Square  difcovered  much  iboner  than  himfelf.    Mrs. 
Blifil  (as,  perhaps,  the  reader  may  have   formerly 
guefTed)  was  not  over  and  above  pleafed  with  the  be- 
haviour of  her  hufband;   nay,  to  be  honed,  (lie  ab- 
folutely  hated  him,  till  his  death,  at  laft,  a  little  re- 
conciled him  to  her  affections.    It  will  not  be  there- 
fore greatly  wondered  at,  if  (lie  had  not  the  moft  vio- 
lent regard  to  the  offspring  fhe  had  by  him.     And, 
In  fact,  fhe  had  lb  little  of  this  regard,  that  in  his  in- 
fancy 
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fancy  ihe  feldom  faw  her  fon,  or  took  any  notice  of 
him;  and  hence  fheacquiefced,  after  a  little  reluctance, 
in  all  the  favours  which  Mr.  Allworthy  fhowered  on 
the  foundling ;  whom  the  good  man  called  his  own 
boy,  and  in  all  things  put  on  an  entire  equality  with 
Matter  Blifil.  This  acquiefcence  in  Mrs.  Blifilwas 
confidered  by  the  neighbours,  and  by  the  family,  as 
a  mark  of  her  condefcenfion  to  her  brother's  hu- 
mour, and  fhe  was  imagined  by  all  others,  as  well  as 
Thwackum  and  Square,  to  hate  the  foundling  in  her 
heart  ;  nay,  the  more  civility  ihe  fhewed  him,  the 
more  they  conceived  fhe  detefted  him,  and  the  hirer 
fchemes  Ihe  was  laying  for  his  ruin  :  for  as  they 
thought  it  her  intereft  w  hate  him,  it  was  very  dif- 
ficult for  her  to  perfuade  them  fhe  did  not. 

Thwackum  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
as  fhe  had  more  than  once  (lily  caufed  him  to  whip 
Tom  Jones,  when  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  was  an  enemy 
to  this  exercife,  was  abroad  ;  whereas  fhe  had  never 
given  any  fuch  orders  concerning  young  Biifil.  And 
this  had  likewife  impofed  upon  Square.  In  reality, 
though  fhe  certainly  hated  her  own  fon  •  of  which, 
however  monftrous  it  appears,  I  am  afTured  fhe  is  not 
a  fingular  inftance,  fhe  appeared,  notwithstanding  all 
her  outward  compliance,  to  be  in  her  heart  fufficiently 
difpleafedwith  all  ihe  favour  fhewn  by  Mr.  Allworthy 
to  the  foundling.  She  frequently  complained  of  this 
behind  her  brother's  back,  and  veryfharply  cenfured 
him  for  it,  both  to  Thwackum  and  Square;  nay, 
fhe  would  throw  it  in  the  teeth  of  Allworthy  himfelf, 
when  a  little  quarrel,  or  miff,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called, 
arofe  between  them. 

However,  when  Tom  grew  up,  and  gave  tokens 
of  that  gallantry  of  temper  which  greatly  recom- 
mends men  to  women,  this  difinclination  which  flie 
had  difcovered  to  him  when  a  child,  by  degrees 
abated,  and  at  lafl  fhe  fo  evidently  demonstrated  her 
affe&ion  to  him  to  be  much  ftronger  than  what  fhe 
bore  her  own  fon,  that  it  was  impoflible  to  miftake 

her 
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her  any  longer.  She  was  fo  defirous  of  often  feeing 
him,  and  difcovered  fuch  fatisfaction  and  delight  in 
his  company,  that  before  he  was  eighteen  years  old, 
he  was  become  a  rival  to  both  Square  and  Thwackum; 
and  what  is  worfe,  the  whole  country  began  to  talk  as 
loudly  of  her  inclination  to  Tom,  as  they  had  before 
done  of  that  which  fhe  had  fhewn  to  Square ;  on 
which  account  the  philofopher  conceived  the  mod 
implacable  hatred  for  our  poor  hero. 

CHAP.     VII. 

In  which  the  author  himjelf  makes  his  abearance  on  th$ 

fiage, 

THOUGH  Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  of  himfel'f 
hafty  to  fee  things  in  a  difadvantageous  light, 
and  was  a  ftranger  to  the  public  voice,  which  feldom 
reaches  to  a  brother  or  a  hufband,  though  it  rings  in 
the  ears  of  all  the  neighbourhood ;  yet  was  this  affec- 
tion of  Mrs.  Blifil  to  Tom,  and  the  preference  which 
fhe  too  vifibly  gave  him  to  her  own  fon,  of  the  ut- 
moft  difadvantage  to  that  youth. 

For  fuch  was  the  compaffion  which  inhabited  Mr. 
Allworthy 's  mind,  that  nothing  butthefteelofjuftice 
could  ever  fubdue  it.  To  be  unfortunate  in  any  re- 
fpectwas  fufficient,  if  there  was  no  demerit  to  coun- 
terpoife  it,  to  turn  the  fcale  of  that  good  man's  pity, 
and  to  eno;ag;e  his  friendfhip  and  his  benefaction. 

When  therefore  he  plainly  faw  Mailer  Blifil  was 
abfolutely  detefted  (for  that  he  was)  by  his  own 
mother,  he  began,  on  that  account  only,  to  look  with 
an  eye  of  companion  upon  him;  and  what  the  effects 
of  compaffion  are  in  good  and  benevolent  minds,  I 
need  net  here  explainNto  moft  of  my  readers. 

Henceforward,  he  faw  every  appearance  of  virtue 
in  the  youth  through  the  magnifying  end,  and  viewed 
all  his  faults  with  the  glafs  inverted,  fo  that  they  be- 
came fcarce  perceptible.  And  this  perhaps  the  ami- 
able 
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able  temper  of  pity  may  make  commendable ;  but 
the  next  ftep  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  alone 
mult  excufe  :  for  he  no  fooner  perceived  that  prefer- 
ence which  Mrs.  Blifil  gave  to  Tom,  than  that  poor 
youth  (however  innocent)  began  to  fink  in  his  affec- 
tions as  he  rofe  in  hers.  This,  it  is  true,  would  of 
itfelf  alone  never  have  been  able  to  eradicate  Jones 
from  his  bofom  ■,  but  it  was  greatly  injurious  to  him, 
and  prepared  Mr.  Allworthy's  mind  for  thofe  impref- 
fions,  which  afterwards  produced  the  mighty  events 
that  will  be  contained  hereafter  in  this  hiftory;  and 
to  which,  it  muft  be  confeft,  the  unfortunate  lad,  by 
his  own  wantonnefs,  wildnefs,  and  want  of  caution, 
too  much  contributed. 

In  recording  fome  inftances  of  thefe,  we  fhall,  if 
rightly  understood,  afford  averyufeful  lefibn  to  thofe 
well-difpofed  youths,  who  lhall  hereafter  be  our  rea- 
ders :  for  they  may  here  find  that  goodnefs  of  heart, 
and  opennefs  of  temper,  though  thefe  may  give 
them  great  comfort  within,  and  adminifter  to  an 
honeft  pride  in  their  own  minds,  will  by  no  means, 
alas  !  do  their  bufinefs  in  the  world.  Prudence  and 
circumfpection  are  neceflary  even  to  the  belt  of  men. 
They  are  indeed  as  it  were  a  guard  to  virtue,  with- 
out which  fhe  can  never  be  fafe.  It  is  not  enough 
that  your  defigns,  nay,  that  your  actions  are  intrin- 
fically  good,  you  muft  take  care  they  fhall  appear 
fo.  If  your  iniide  be  never  fo  beautiful,  you  mult 
preferve  a  fair  outhde  alio.  This  muft  be  conilant- 
ly  looked  to,  or  malice  and  envy  will  take  care  to 
blacken  it  fo,  that  the  fagacity  and  goodnefs  of  an 
Allworthy  will  not  be  able  to  fee.  through  it,  and 
*to  difcern  the  beauties  within.  .Let  this,  my  young 
readers,  be  your  conftant  maxim,  that  no  man  can 
be  good  enough  to  enable  him  to  neglect  the  rules 
of  prudence  ;  nor  will  virtue  herfelf  look  beautiful, 
■unlefs  fhe  be  bedecked  with  the  outward  ornaments 
of  decency  and  decorum.  And  this  precept,  my 
worthy  difciples,  if  you  read  with  due  attention,  you 

will. 
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will,  I  hope,  find  fufficiently  enforced  by  examples 
in  the  following  pages. 

I  afk  pardon  for  this  fhort  appearance,  by  way  of 
chorus,  on  the  flage.  It  is  in  reality  for  my  own 
fake,  that  while  I  am  difcovering  the  rocks  on  which 
innocence  and  goodnefs  often  fplit,  I  may  not  be 
mifunderftood  to  recommend  the  very  means  to  my 
worthy  readers,  by  which  I  intend  to  fhew  them  they 
will  be  undone.  And  this,  as  I  could  not  prevail  on 
any  of  my  actors  to  fpeak,  I  myfelf  was  obliged  to 
declare. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

A  childijh  incident,  in  which,  however,  isfeen  a  good- 
natured  difpofition  in  Tom  Jones. 

THE  reader  may  remember,  that  Mr.  Airwor- 
thy gave  Tom  Jones  a  little  horfe,  as  a  kind 
of  fmart-money  for  the  punifhment,  which  he  ima- 
gined he  had  fufrered  innocently. 

This  horfe  Tom  kept  above  half  a  year,  and  then 
rode  him  to  a  neighbouring  fair,  and  fold  him. 

At  his  return,  being  queftioned  by  Thwackum, 
what  he  had  done  with  the  money  for  which  the  horfe 
was  fold,  he  frankly  declared  he  would  not  tell  him. 

'  Oho  !'  fays  Thwackum,  '  you  will  not !  then  I 
e  will  have  it  out  of  your  br — h ;'  that  being  the  place 
to  which  he  always  applied  for  information  on  every 
doubtful  occafion. 

Tom  was  now  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  footman, 
and  every  thing  prepared  for  execution,  when  Mr. 
Airworthy  entering  the  room,  gave  the  criminal  a 
reprieve,  and  took  him  with  him  into  another  apart- 
ment; where  being  alone  with  Tom,  he  put  the  fame 
queftion  to  him  which  Thwackum  had  before  afked 
him. 

Tom  anfwered,  he  could  in  duty  refufe  him  no- 
thing j  but  as  for  that  tyrannical  rafcal,  he  would 

never 
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never  make  him  any  other  anfwer  than  with  a  cudgel, 
with  which  he  hoped  foon  to  be  able  to  pay  him  for 
all  his  barbarities. 

Mr.  Airworthy  very  feverely  reprimanded  the  lad, 
for  his  indecent  and  difrefpectful  expreffions  concern- 
ing his  rnafter ;  but  much  more  for  his  avowing  an 
intention  of  revenge.  He  threatened  him  with  the 
entire  lofs  of  his  favour,  if  he  ever  heard  fuch  another 
word  from  his  mouth ;  for  he  faid,  he  would  never 
fupport  or  befriend  a  reprobate.  By  thefe  and  the 
like  declarations,  he  extorted  fome  compunction 
from  Tom,  in  which  that  youth  was  not  over-fincere : 
for  he  really  meditated  fome  return  for  all  the  fmart- 
ing  favours  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  pe- 
dagogue. He  was,  however,  brought  by  Mr,  All- 
worthy  to  exprefs  a  concern  for  his  refentment 
againft  Thwackum  ;  and  then  the  good  man,  after 
fome  wholefome  admonition,  permitted  him  to  pro- 
ceed, which  he  did,  as  follows  : 

c  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir,  I  love  and  honour  you  more 
f  than  all  the  world :  I  know  the  great  obligations  I 

*  have  to  you,  and  fhould  deteft  myfelf,  if  I  thought 
c  my  heart  was  capable  of  ingratitude.     Gould  the 

*  little  horfe  you  gave  me  fpeak,  I  am  fure  he  could 
c  tell  you  how  fond  I  was  of  your  prefent :  for  I  had 
«  more  pleafure  in  ".reding  him,  than  in  riding  him. 

*  Indeed,  Sir,  it  we.itto  my  heart  to  part  with  him ; 
e  nor  would  I  have  fold  him  upon  any  other  account 
1  in  the  world  than  what  I  did.  You  yourfelf,  Sir, 
1  I  am  convinced,  in  my  cafe,  would  have  done  the 

*  fame  :  for  none  ever  fo  fenfibly  felt  the  misfortunes 
'  of  others.     What  would  you  feel,  dear  Sir,  if  you 

*  thought  yourfelf  the  occafion  of  them  ? — Indeed, 

'  Sir,  there  never  was  any  mifery  like  theirs.' 

«  Like  whofe,  child?'  fays  Airworthy :  '  What  do 
<  you  mean  ?'  c  Oh,  Sir,'  anfwered  Tom,  c  your 
f  poor  gamekeeper,  with  all  his  large  family,  ever 
«  fi nee  your  difcarding  him,  have  been  perilhing  with 
'  all  the  miferies  of  cold  and  hunger  ;  I  could  not 

1  bear 
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c  bear  to  feethefe  poor  wretches  naked  and  fTarving, 
c  and  at  the  fame  time  know  myfelf  to  have  been  the 
1  occafion  of  all  their  fufferings  .—  I  could  not  bear  it, 
£  Sir  j  upon  my  foul,  I  could  not.'  [Here  the  tears  run 
down  his  cheeks,  and  he  thus  proceeded]  c  It  was  tci 
c  fave  them  from  abfolute  deftruction  I  parted  with 
*  your  dear  prefent,  notwithstanding  all  the  value  I 
c  had  for  it — I  fold  the  horfe  for  them,  arid  they 
'  have  had  every  farthing  of  th"  money.' 

Mr.  All  worthy  now  flood  filent  for  fome  moments, 
and  before  he  fpoke,  the  tears  darted  from  his  eyes. 
He  at  length  difmiffed  Tom  with  a  gentle  rebuke, 
advifing  him  for  the  future  to  apply  to  him  in  cafe's 
of  diftrefs,  rather  than  to  ufe  extraordinary  means  oF 
relieving  them  himfelf. 

This  affair  was  afterwards  the  fubjecliof  much  de- 
bate between  Thwackum  and  Square.  Thwackum 
held,  that  this  was  flying  in  Mr.  Allworthy's  face, 
who  had  intended  to  punilh  the  fellow  for  his  difobe- 
dience.  He  faid,  in  fome  inftances,  what  the  world 
called  charity  appeared  to  him  to  be  oppoimg  the  will 
of  the  Almighty,  which  had  marked  fome  particular 
perfons  for  deftruction  j  and  that  this  was  in  like 
manner  acting  in  oppofition  to  Mr.  Allworthy ;  con- 
cluding, as  ufual,  With  a  hearty  recommendation  of 
birch. 

Square  argued  ftrongly,  on  thr:  other  fide,  in  op- 
pofition perhaps  to  Thwackum,  or  in  compliance 
with  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  fe'emed  very  much  to  ap- 
prove what  Jones  had  done.  As  to  what  he  urged 
"on  this  occafion,  as  I  am  convinced  r';j(l  of  my  read- 
ers will  be  much  abler  advocates  for  poor  Jones,  it 
would  be  impertinent  to  relate  it.  Indeed  it  was  not 
difficult  to  reconcile  to  the  rule  of  Tight,  an  action 
which  it  would  have  been  impofUbie  to  deduce  froxi 
the  rule  of  wrong. 
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CHAP.     IX. 

Containing  an  incident  of  a  more  heinous  kind,  with  the 
comments  of  'Thwackum  and  Square* 

IT  hath  been  obferved  by  fome  men  of  much 
greater  reputation  for  wifdom  than  myfelf,  that 
misfortunes  feldom  come  fingle.  An  inftance  of  this 
may,  I  believe,  be  feen  in  thofe  gentlemen  who  have 
the  misfortune  to  have  any  of  their  rogueries  detect- 
ed :  for  here  difcovery  feldom  ftops  till  the  whole  is* 
come  out.  Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Tom  j  who 
was  no  fooner  pardoned  for  felling  the  horfe,  than  he 
was  difcovered  to  have  fome  time  before  fold  a  fine 
bible  which  Mr.  Allworthy  gave  him,  the  money  arif- 
ing  from  which  fale  he  had  difpofed  of  in  the  fame 
manner.  This  bible  Mafter  Blifil  had  purchafed, 
though  he  had  already  fnch  another  of  his  own, 
partly  out  of  refpect  for  the  book,  and  partly  out 
of  friendfhip  to  Tom,  being  unwilling  that  the  bible 
mould  be  fold  out  of  the  family  at  half-price.  He 
therefore  difburfed  the  faid  half-price  himfelf;  for  he 
was  a  very  prudent  lad,  and  fo  careful  of  his  money, 
that  he  had  laid  up  almoft  every  penny  which  he  had 
received  from  Mr.  Allwonhy. 

Some  people  have  been  noted  to  be  able  to  read  in 
no  book  but  their  own.  On  the  contrary,  from  the 
time  when  Mafter  Blifil  was  nrft  poffefled  of  this 
bible,  he  never  ufed  any  other.  Nay,  he  was  {cen 
reading  in  it  much  oftner  than  he  had  before  been  in 
his  own.  Now,  as  he  frequently  afked  Thwackum  to 
explain  difficult  paffages  to  him,  that  gentleman  un- 
fortunately took  notice  of  Tom's  name,  which  was 
written  in  many  parts  of  the  book.  This  brought 
on  an  enquiry,  which  obliged  M after  Blifil  to  dif- 
cover  the  whole  matter.' 

Thwackum  was  refolved,  a  crime  of  this  kind* 
which  he  called  facrilege0  ftiould  notgounpuriimedv 

He 
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He  therefore  proceeded  immediately  to  caftigation  j 
and  not  contented  with  that,  he  acquainted  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  at  their  next  meeting,  with  this  monftrous 
crime,  as  it  appeared  to  him  ;  inveighing  againll 
Tom  in  the  molt  bitter  terms,  and  likening  him  to 
the  buyers  and  fellers  who  were  driven  out  of  the 
temple. 

Square  faw  this  matter  in  a  very  different  light. 
He  faid,  he  could  not  perceive  any  higher  crime  in 
felling  one  book,  than  in  felling  another.  That  to 
fell  bibles  was  ftrictly  lawful  by  all  laws  both  divine 
and  human,  and  confequently  there  was  no  unfitnefs 
in  it.  He  told  Thwackum,  that  his  great  concern 
on  this  occafion  brought  to  his  mind  the  ftory  of  a 
very  devout  woman,  who,  out  of  pure  regard  to  re- 
ligion, Hole  Tillotfon's  fermons  from  a  lady  of  her 
acquaintance. 

This  ftory  caufed  a  vaft  quantity  of  blood  to  rufh 
into  the  parfon's  face,  which  of  itfelf  was  none  of 
the  paleft ;  and  lie  was  going  to  reply  with  great 
warmth  and  anger,  had  not  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  was  pre- 
fent  at  this  debate,  interpofed.  That  lady  declared 
herfelf  abfolutely  of  Mr.  Square's  fide.  She  argued, 
indeed,  very  learnedly  in  fupport of  his  opinion;  and 
concluded  with  faying,  if  Tom  had  been  guilty  of 
any  fault,  fhe  muft  confefs  her  own  fon  appeared  to 
be  equally  culpable ;  for  that  ihe  could  fee  no  differ- 
ence between  the  buyer  and  the  feller ;  both  of 
whom  were  alike  to  be  driven  out  of  the  temple. 

Mrs.  Blifil  having  declared  her  opinion,  put  an  end 
to  the  debate.  Square's  triumph  would  aimoft  have 
ftopt  his  words,  had  he  needed  them  ;  and  Thwac- 
kum, who,  for  reafons  before-mentioned,  durft  not 
venture  at  difobliging  the  lady,  was  aimoft  choked 
with  indignation.  As  to  Mr.  Airworthy,  he  faid, 
fince  the  boy  had  been  already  puniihed,  he  would 
not  deliver  his  fentiments  on  the  occafion ;  and  whe- 
ther he  was,  or  was  not  angry  with  the  tad,  I  muft 
leave  to  the  reader's  own  conjecture. 

K  2  Soon 
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Soon  after  this,  an  action  was  brought  againft  the 
gamekeeper  by  'Squire  Weftern  (the  gentleman  in 
whofe  manor  the  partridge  was  killed),  for  depreda- 
tions of  the  like  kind.  This  was  a  moil  unfortunate 
circumftance  for  the  fellow,  as  it  not  only  of  itfelf 
threatened  his  ruin,  but  actually  prevented  Mr.  A1U 
worthy  from  reftoring  him  to  his  favour :  for  as  that 
gentleman  was  walking  out  one  evening  with  Mafter 
Blifil  and  young  Jones,  the  latter  (lily  drew  him  to 
the  habitation  of  Black  George;  where  the  family  of 
that  poor  wretch,  namely,  his  wife  and  children, 
Were  found  in  all  the  mifery  with  which  cold,  hunger, 
and  nakednefs,  can  afreet  human  creatures:  for  as  to 
the  money  they  had  received  from  Jones,  former 
debts  had  confumed  almoft  the  whole. 

Such  a  fcene  as  this  could  not  fail  of  affecting  the 
heart  of  Mr.  Allworthy.  He  immediately  gave  the 
mother  a  couple  of  guineas,  with  which  he  bid  her 
clothe  her  children.  The  poor  woman  burft  into 
tears  at  this  goodnefs,  and  while  fhe  was  thanking 
him,  could  not  refrain  from  expreffing  her  gratitude 
to  Tom ;  who  had,  (he  faid,  long  prefer ved  both 
her  and  hers  from  ftarving.  c  We  have  not,'  fays 
flie,  £  had  a  morfel  to  eat,  nor  have  thefe  poor  chil- 
'  dreh  had  a  rag  to  put  on,  but  what  his  goodnefs  had 
*  bellowed  on  us.'  For  indeed,  befides  the  horfe  and 
the  bible,  Tom  had  facrificed  a  nightgown,  and  other 
things,  to  the  ufe  of  this  diftreffed  family. 

On  their  return  home,  Tom  made  ufe  of  all  his  elo- 
quence to  difplay  the  wretchednefs  of  thefe  people, 
and  the  penitence  of  Black  George  himfelf ;  and  in 
this  he  fuceeeded  fo  well,  that  Mr.  Allworthy  faid, 
he  thought  the  man  had  fuffered  enough  for  what 
was  paft ;  that  he  would  forgive  him,  and  think  of 
fome  means  of  providing  for  him  and  his  family. 

Jones  was  fo  delighted  with  this  news,  that  though 
it  was  dark  when  they  returned  home,  he  could  not 
help  going  back  a  mile,  in  a  fhower  of  rain,  to  ac- 
quaint the  poor  woman  with  the.  glad  tidings  *  bui, 

like 
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like  other  haftydivulgers  of  news,  he  only  brought  on 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  contradicting  it :  for  the  ill- 
fortune  of  Black  George  made  ufe  of  the  very  oppor- 
tunity of  his  friend's  abience  to  overturn  all  again. 

CHAP.     X. 

In  which  Majier  Blifil  and  Jones  appear  in  different 

lights. 

MASTER  Blifil  fell  very  ihort  of  his  com- 
panion in  the  amiable  quality  of  mercy ;  but 
he  as  greatly  exceeded  him  in  one  of  a  much  higher 
kind,  namely,  injuftice:  in  which  he  followed  both 
the  precepts  and  example  of  Thwackum  and  Square ; 
for  though  they  would  both  make  frequent  ufe  of 
the  word  mercy,  yet  it  was  plain,  that  in  reality 
Square  held  it  to  be  inconfiltent  with  the  rule  of 
right  j  and  Thwackum  was  for  doing  juflice,  and 
leaving  mercy  to  heaven.  The  two  gentlemen  did 
indeed  fomewhat  differ  in  opinion  concerning  the  ob- 
jects of  this  fublime  virtue  ;  by  which  Thwackum 
would  probably  have  deftroyed  one  half  of  mankind, 
and  Square  the  other  half. 

Mailer  Blifil  then,  though  he  had  kept  filence  in 
the  prefence  of  Jones,  yet,  when  he  had  better  con- 
fidered  the  matter,  could  by  no  means  endure  the 
thoughts  of  fufTering  his  uncle  to  confer  favours  on 
the  undeferving.  Fie  therefore  refolved  immediately 
to  acquaint  him  with  the  fact  which  we  have  above 
flightly  hinted  to  the  readers.  The  truth  of  which 
was  as  follows  : 

The  gamekeeper  about  a  year  after  he  was  difmilf- 
ed  from  Mr.  Allworthy's  fervice,  and  before  Tom's 
felling  his  horfe,  being  in  want  of  bread,  either  to 
fill  his  own  mouth,  or  thole  of  his  family,  as  he 
pafTed  through  a  field  belonging  to  Mr.  Weftern, 
efpied  a  hare  fitting  in  her  form.  This  hare  he  had 
bafely  and  barbaroufly  knocked  on  the  head,  againfj 

K  3  thf 
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the  laws  of  the  land,  and  no  lefs  againft  the  laws  of 
fportfmen. 

The  higgler  to  whom  the  hare  was  fold,  being  un- 
fortunately taken  many  months  after  with  a  quantity 
of  game  upon  him,  was  obliged  to  make  his  peace 
with  the  'fquire,  by  becoming  evidence  againft  fome 
poacher.  And  now  Black  George  was  pitched  upon 
by  him,  as  being  a  perfon  already  obnoxious  to  Mr. 
Weftern,  and  one  of  no  good  fame  in  the  country. 
He  was,  befides,  the  beft  facrifice  the  higgler  could 
make,  as  he  had  fupplied  him  with  no  game  fince ; 
and  by  this  means  the  witnefs  had  an  opportunity  of 
fcreening  his  better  cuftomers :  for  the  'fquire,  being 
charmed  with  the  power  of  punifhing  Black  George, 
whom  a  fingle  tranfgremon  was  fufficient  to  ruin, 
made  no  further  enquiry. 

Had  this  fact  been  truly  laid  before  Mr.  Airwor- 
thy, it  might  probably  have  done  the  gamekeeper 
very  little  mifchief.  But  there  is  no  zeal  blinder 
than  that  which  is  infpired  with  the  love  of  juftice 
againft  offenders,  M after  Blifil  had  forgot  the  dif- 
tance  of  the  time.  He  varied  likewife  in  the  manner 
of  the  fact :  and,  by  the  hafty  addition  of  the  fingle 
letter  S,  he  confiderably  altered  the  ftory;  for  he 
faid  that  George  had  wired  hares.  Thefe  alterations 
might  probably  have  been  fet  right,  had  not  Mafter 
Blifil  unluckily  infilled  on  a  promife  of  fecrecy  from 
Mr.  Airworthy,  before  he  revealed  the  matter  to  him ; 
but,  by  that  means,  the  poor  gamekeeper  was  con- 
demned, without  having  an  opportunity  to  defend 
himielf :  for  as  the  fact  of  killing  the  hare,  and  of 
the  action  brought,  were  certainly  true,  Mr.  Airwor- 
thy had  no  doubt  concerning  the  reft. 

Short-lived  then  was  the  joy  of  thefe  poor  people ; 
for  Mr.  Airworthy  the  next  morning  declared  he  had 
frefti  reafon,  without  afligning  it,  for  his  anger,  and 
ftrictly  forbad  Tom  to  mention  George  any  more ; 
though  as  for  his  family,  he  faid,  he  would  endea-r 
vour  to  keep  them  from  ftarving ;  but  as  to  the  fel- 
low 
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low  himfelf,  he  would  leave  him  to  the  laws,  which 
nothing  could  keep  him  from  breaking. 

Tom  could  by  no  means  divine  what  had  incenfed 
Mr.  Aliworthy  j  for  of  Matter  Blifil  he  had  not  the 
leaft  fufpicion.  However,  as  his  friendship  was  to 
be  tired  out  by  no  difappointments,  he  now  deter- 
mined to  try  another  method  of  preferring  the  poor 
gamekeeper  from  ruin. 

Jones  was  lately  grown  very  intimate  with  Mr. 
Weftern.  He  had  fo  greatly  recommended  himfelf 
to  that  gentleman,  by  leaping  over  five-barred  gates, 
and  by  other  acts  of  fportfmanfhip,  that  the  'fquire 
had  declared  Tom  would  certainly  make  a  great  man, 
if  he  had  but  fufBcient  encouragement.  He  often 
wifhed  he  had  himfelf  a  fon  with  fuch  parts ;  and 
one  day  very  folemnly  afferted  at  a  drinking  bout, 
that  Tom  mould  hunt  a  pack  of  hounds  for  a  thou- 
fand  pound  of  his  money,  with  any  huntfman  in  the 
whole  country. 

By  fuch  kind  of  talents  he  bad  fo  ingratiated  him- 
felf with  the  'fquire,  that  he  was  a  moil  welcome 
guefl  at  his  tabic,  and  a  favourite  companion  in  his 
fport :  every  thing  which  the  'fquire  held  moft  dear, 
to  wit,  his  guns,  dogs,  and  horfes,  were  now  as 
much  at  the  command  of  Jones,  as  if  they  had  been 
his  own.  He  refolved  therefore  to  make  ufe  of  this 
favour  on  behalf  of  his  friend  Black  George,  whom 
he  hoped  to  introduce  into  Mr.  Weftern-s  family,  in 
the  fame  capacity  in  which  he  had  before  ferved  Mr. 
Aliworthy. 

The  reader,  if  he  confiders  that  this  fellow  was 
already  obnoxious  to  Mr.  Weftern,  and  if  he  con- 
fiders  farther  the  weighty  bufmefs  by  which  that 
gentleman's  difpleafure  had  been  incurred,  will  per- 
haps condemn  this  as  a  foolifh  and  defperate  under- 
taking ■,  but  if  he  mould  totally  condemn  young 
Jones  on  that  account,  he  will  greatly  applaud  him 
for  {lengthening  himfelf  with  all  imaginable  in- 
tereft  on  fo  arduous  an  occafion. 

K  4  For 
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For  this  purpofe  then,Tom  applied  to  Mr.  Weftern's 
daughter,  a  young  lady  of  about  feventeen  years  of 
ao-e,  whom  her  father,  next  after  thofe  neceffary  im- 
plements of  fport  jufc  before-mentioned,  loved  and 
efteemed  above  all  the  world.  Now,  as  ihe  had  fome 
influence  on  the  'iquire,  lb  Tom  had  fome  little  in- 
fluence on  her.  But  this  being  the  intended  hero- 
ine of  this  work,  a  iady  with  v/hom  we  ourfelves  are 
greatly  in  love,  and  with  whom  many  of  our  readers 
will  probably  be  in  love  too  before  we  part,  it  is  by 
no  means  proper  ihe  fhould  make  her  appearance  in 
the  end  of  a  book. 
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Containing  the  time  of  a  year. 

CHAP.     I. 

Containing  five  pages  of  paper. 

A  S  truth  diftinguifhes  our  writings  from  thofe 
Ji\  idle  romances  which  are  rilled  with  monfters, 
the  productions,  not  of  nature,  but  of  diftempered 
brains ;  and  which  have  been  therefore  recommended 
by  an  eminent  critic  to  the  fole  ufe  of  the  paiu  ycook; 
fo,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would  avoid  any  refem- 
blance  to  that  kind  of  hiftory,  which  a  celebrated  poet 
feems  to  think  is  no  lefs  calculated  for  the  emolu- 
ment of  the  brewer,  as  the  reading  it  mould  be  al- 
ways attended  with  a  tankard  of  good  ale. 

While — hiftory  with  her  comrade  ale, 
Sooths  the  fad  feries  of  her  ferious  tale. 

For  as  this  is  the  liquor  of  modern  hiftorians,  nay, 
perhaps  their  mufe,  if  we  may  believe  the  opinion  of 
Butler,  who  attributes  infpiratioa  to  ale,  it  ought  like- 
wife 
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wife  to  be  the  potation  of  their  readers,  fince  every 
book  ought  to  be  read  with  the  fame  fpirit,  and  in 
the  fame  manner,  as  it  is  writ.  Thus  the  famous 
Author  of  Hurlothrumbo,  told  a  learned  bifhop,  that 
the  reafon  his  lordfhip  could  not  tafie  the  excellence 
of  his  piece,  was,  that  he  did  not  read  it  with  a  fiddle 
in  his  hand;  which  inftrument  he  himfelf  had  always 
had  in  his  own,  when  he  compofed  it. 

That  our  work,  therefore,  might  be  in  no  danger 
of  being  likened  to  the  labours  of  thefe  hiftorians,  we 
have  taken  every  occafion  of  interfperfing  through  the 
whole  fundry  fimilies,  defcriptions,  and  other  kind  of 
poetical  embellimments.  Thefe  are,  indeed,  defigned 
to  fupply  the  place  of  the  faid  ale,  and  to  refrefh  the 
mind,whenever  thofeflumbers,which,  in  a  long  work, 
are  apt  to  invade  the  reader  as  well  as  the  writer,  fhall 
begin  to  creep  upon  him.  Without  interruptions  of 
this  kind,  the  befl  narrative  of  plain  matter  of  fact 
mult  overpower  every  reader  ■,  for  nothing  but  the 
everlaftins  watchfulnefs,  which  Homer  has  afcribed 
only  to  Jove  himfelf,  can  be  proof  againft  a  news- 
paper of  many  volumes. 

We  fhall  leave  to  the  reader  to  determine  with 
what  judgment  we  have  chofen  the  feveral  occafions 
for  inferring  thofe  ornamental  parts  of  our  work. 
Surely  it  will  be  allowed  that  none  could  be  more  pro- 
per than  the  prefent;  where  we  are  about  to  introduce 
a  confiderable  character  on  the  fcene;  no  lefs,  indeed, 
than  the  heroine  of  this  heroic,  hiitorica],  profaic 
poem.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  thought  proper  to. 
prepare  the  mind  of  the  reader  for  her  reception,  by 
filling  it  with  every  pleafing  image,  which  we  can 
draw  from  the  face  of  nature.  And  for  this  method 
we  plead  many  precedents.  Firft,  this  is  an  art  well 
known  to,  and  much  practifed  by,  our  tragic  poets  ; 
who  feldom  fail  to  prepare  their  audience  for  the  re- 
ception of  their  principal  characters. 

Thus  the  hero  is  always  introduced  with  a  flou- 
rifh  of  drums  and  trumpets,  in  order  to  roufe  a  mar- 
tial 
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rial  fpirit  in  the  audience,  and  to  accommodate  their 
ears  to  bombaft  and  fuftian,  which  Mr.  Lock's  blind 
man  would  not  have  grofsly  erred  in  likening  to  the 
found  of  a  trumpet.  Again,  when  lovers  are  coming 
forth,  foft  mufic  often  conducts  them  on  the  ftage, 
either  to  footh  the  audience  with  the  foftneis  of  the 
tender  paiTion,  or  to  lull  and  prepare  them  for  that 
gentle  (lumber  in  which  they  will  molt  probably  be 
compofed  by  the  enfuing  fcene. 

And  not  only  the  poets,  but  the  mailers  of  thefe 
poets,  the  managers  of  piayhoufes,  feem  to  be  in 
this  lecret ;  for,  befides  the  aforefaid  kettle  drums, 
&c.  which  denote  the  hero's  approach,  he  is  gene- 
rally ufhered  on  the  ftage  by  a  large  troop  of  half  a 
dozen  fcene  ihifrers ;  and  how  aeceflary  thefe  are 
imagined  to  his  appearance,  may  be  concluded  from 
the  following  theatrical  ftory. 

King  Pyrrhus  was  at  dinner  at  an  alehoufe  border- 
ing on  the  theatre,  when  he  was  fummoned  to  go  on 
the  ftage.  The  hero,  being  unwilling  to  quit  his 
ihoulder  of  mutton,  and  as  unwilling  to  draw  on 
himfelf  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Wilks  (his  brother 
manager)  for  making  the  audience  wait,  had  bribed 
thefe  his  harbingers  to  be  out  of  the  way.  While 
Mr.  Wilks,  therefore,  was  thundering  out,  c  Where 
c  are  the  carpenters  to  walk  on  before  King  Pyrrhus,' 
that  monarch  very  quietly  eat  his  mutton,  and  the 
audience,  however  impatient,  were  obliged  to  enter- 
tain themfelves  with  mufic  in  his  abfence. 

To  be  plain,  I  much  queftion  whether  the  politi- 
cian, who  hath  generally  a  good  nofe,  hath  not 
fcented  out  fomewhat  of  the  utility  of  this  practice. 
I  am  convinced  that  awful  magiftrate  my  lord-mayor 
contracts  a  good  deal  of  that  reverence  which  attends 
him  through  the  year,  by  the  feveral  pageants  which 
precede  his  pomp.  Nay,  I  mufb  confefs,  that  even  I 
myfeif,  who  am  not  remarkably  liable  to  be  capti- 
vated with  mow,  have  yielded  not  a  little  to  the  im- 
prerllons  of  much  preceding  ftate.  When  I  have  feen  a 

man 
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man  ftruttingin  aproceffion,  after  others  whofe  bufi- 
nefs  was  only  to  walk  before  him,  I  have  conceived 
a  higher  notion  of  his  dignity,  than  I  have  felt  on  fee- 
ing him  in  a  common  fituation.  But  there  is  one  in- 
ftance,  which  comes  exactly  up  to  my  purpofe.  This 
is  the  cuftom  of  fending  on  a  bafket-woman,  who  is 
to  precede  the  pomp  at  a  coronation,  and  to  ftrew  the 
ftage  with  flowers,  before  the  great  perfonages  begin 
their  proceiTion.  The  ancients  would  certainly  have 
invoked  the  goddefs  Flora  for  this  purpofe,  and  it 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  for  their  priefts  or  poli- 
ticians to  have  perfuaded  the  people  of  the  real  pre- 
fence  of  the  deity,  though  a  plain  mortal  had  perfon- 
ated  her,  and  performed  her  office.  But  we  have  no 
fuch  defign  of  impoiing  on  our  reader  -,  and  there- 
fore thofe  who  object  to  the  heathen  theology,  may, 
if  they  pleafe,  change  our  goddefs  into  the  above- 
mentioned  ba&et-woman.  Our  intention,  in  fhort, 
is  to  introduce  our  heroine  with  the  utmoft  folemnity 
in  our  power,  with  an  elevation  of  ftile,  and  all 
other  circumftances  proper  to  raife  the  veneration  of 
our  reader.  Indeed  we  would,  for  certain  caufes,  ad- 
vife  thofe  of  our  male  readers  who  have  any  hearts,  to 
read  no  farther,  Were  we  not  well  affured,  that  how 
amiable  foever  the  picture  of  our  heroine  will  appear, 
as  it  is  really  a  copy  from  nature,  many  of  our  fair 
countrywomen  will  be  found  worthy  to  fatisfy  any 
paffion,  and  to  anfwer  any  idea  of  female  perfection, 
which  our  pencil  will  be  able  to  raife. 

And  now,  without  any  further  preface,  we  proceed  ■ 
to  our  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     11. 

A  JJjori  hint  of  what  we  can  do  in  the  Jublime3  and  a 
deferipiion  of  Mijs  Sophia  Weftern. 

HUSHED   be  every  ruder  breath.      May   the 
heathen  ruler  of  the  winds  confine  in  iron  chains 
'he  boifterous  limbs  of  noify  Boreas^  and  the  fharp- 

pointed 
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pointed  nofe  of  bitter-biting  Eurus.  Do  thou,  fweet 
Zephrus,  riling  from  thy  fragrant  bed,  mount  the 
weftern  iky,  and  lead  on  thofe  delicious  gales,  the 
charms  of  which  call  forth  the  lovely  Flora  from  her 
chamber,  perfumed  with  pearly  dews,  when  on  the 
firft  of  June,  her  birth-day,  the  blooming  maid,  in 
loofe  attire,  gently  trips  it  over  the  verdant  mead, 
where  every  Piower  rifes  to  do  her  homage,  till  the 
whole  field  become  enamelled,  and  colours  contend 
with  fweets  which  fhall  ravifh  her  moft. 

So  charming  may  ihe  now  appear ;  and  you  the 
feather'd  chorifters  of  nature,  whofe  fweeteft  notes 
not  even  Handel  can  excel,  tune  your  melodious 
throats  to  celebrate  her  appearance.  From  love  pro- 
ceeds your  mufic,  and  to  love  it  returns.  Awaken 
therefore  that  gentle  paffion  in  every  fwain :  for  lo! 
adorned  with  all  the  charms  in  which  nature  can  array 
her;  bedecked  with  beauty,  youth,  fprightlinefs,  in- 
nocence, modefty,  and  tendernefs,  breathing  fweetnefs 
from  her  roiy  lips,  and  darting  brightnefs  from  her 
fparkling  eyes,  the  lovely  Sophia  comes. 

Reader,  perhaps  thou  haft  feen  the  ftatue  of  the 
Venus  de  Medicis.  Perhaps  too,  thou  haft  feen  the 
gallery  of  beauties  at  Hampton-Court.  Thou  may'ft 
remember  each  bright  Churchill  of  the  galaxy,  and 
all  the  maris  of  the  Kit-cat.  Or,  if  their  reign  was  be- 
fore thy  times,  at  lead  thou  haft  feen  their  daughters, 
the  no  lefs  dazzling  beauties  of  the  prefect  age;  whofe 
names,  mould  we  here  infert3  we  apprehend  they 
would  fill  the  whole  volume. 

Now  if  thou  haft  feen  all  thefe,  be  not  afraid  of 
the  rude  anfwer  which  lord  Rochefter  once  gave  to  a 
man, who  had  ieen  many  things.  No.  If  thou  haft  ictn 
all  thefe  without  knowingwhat  beauty  is,  thou  haft  no 
eyes;  if  without  feeling  its  power,  thou  haft  no  heart. 

Yet  is  it  poftible,  my  friend,  that  thou  mayeft  have 
feen  all  thefe  without  being  able  to  form  an  exact  idea 
o{  Sophia  :  for  fhe  did  not  exactly  refemble  any  of 
them.  She  was  moil  like  the  picture  of  lady  Ranelagh : 

and 
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and  I  have  heard,  more  ftill  to  the  famous  dutchefs  of 
Mazarine  ;  but  moil  of  all,  me  refembled  one  whofe 
image  never  can  depart  from  my  breaft,  and  whom 
if  thou  doil  remember,  thou  hall  then,  my  friend,  an 
adequate  idea  of  Sophia. 

But  kit  this  mould  not  have  been  thy  fortune,  we 
will  endeavour  with  our  utmofl  fkill  to  defcribe  this 
paragon,  though  we  are  fenfible  that  our  highefl  abi- 
lities are  very  inadequate  to  the  talk. 

Sophia  then,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Weftern, 
Was  a  middle-fized  woman  j  but  rather  inclining  to  talk 
Her  fhapewas  not  only  exact,  but  extremely  delicate : 
and  the  nice  proportion  of  her  arms  promifed  the  trueft 
fymmetry  in  her  limbs.  Her  hair,  which  was  black, 
was  fo  luxuriant,  that  it  reached  her  middle,  before 
ihe  cut  it  to  comply  with  the  modern  famion;  and  it 
was  now  curled  fo  gracefully  in  her  neck,  that  few 
could  believe  it  to  be  her  own.  If  envy  could  find  any 
part  of  the  face  which  demanded  lefs  commendation 
than  the  reft,  it  might  pombiy  think  her  forehead 
might  have  been  higher  without  prejudice  to  her. 
Her  eye-brows  were  full,  even,  and  arched  beyond 
the  power  of  art  to  imitate.  Her  black  eyes  had  a 
luftre  in  them,  which  all  her  foftnefs  could  not  extin- 
guifh.  Her  nofe  was  exactly  regular,  and  her  mouth, 
in  which  were  two  rows  of  ivory  >  exactly  anfwered  Sir 
John  Suckling's  defcription  in  thofe  lines: 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin. 
Some  bee  had  flung  it  newly. 

Her  cheeks  were  of  the  oval  kind  ;  and  in  her  righf 
fhe  had  a  dimple,  which  the  lead  fmile  difcovered, 
Hef  chin  had  certainly  its  fhare  in  forming  the  beauty 
of  her  face;  but  it  was  difficult  to  fay»it  was  either 
large  or  fmall,  though  perhaps  it  was  rather  of  the 
former  kind.  Her  complexion  had  rather  more  of  the 
lilv  than  of  the  rofc  ;   but  when  exerciic,  or  modefly, 

encreaied 
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encreafed  her  natural  colour,  no  vermilion  could 
equal  it.  Then  one  might  indeed  cry  out  with  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Donne : 

Her  pure  and  eloquent  blood 

Spoke  in  her  cheeks,  and  fo  diftinctly  wrought. 
That  one  might  almofb  fay  her  body  thought. 

Her  neck  was  long  and  finely  turned :  and  here,  if 
I  was  not  afraid  of  offending  her  delicacy,  I  might 
juftlyfay,  the  higher!  beauties  of  the  famous  Venus  de 
Medicis  were  outdone.  Here  was  whitenefs  which 
no  lilies,  ivory,  nor  alabafter  could  match.  The 
ftneft  cambric  might  indeed  be  fuppofed  from  envy 
to  cover  that  bofom  which  was  much  whiter  than  it- 
felf. — It  was  indeed, 

Nitor  fplendens  Pario  m  armor  e  purius* 

c  A  glofs  mining  beyond  the  purefl:  brightnefs  o£ 
e  Parian  marble/ 

Such  was  the  outfide  of  Sophia  j  nor  was  this  beau- 
tiful frame  difgraced  by  an  inhabitant  unworthy  of  it. 
Her  mind  was  every  way  equal  to  her  perfon  ;  nay, 
the  latter  borowed  fome  charms  from  the  former ; 
for  when  fhe  fmiled,  the  fweetnefs  of  her  temper  dif- 
fufed  that  glory  over  her  countenance,  which  no  regu- 
larity of  features  can  give.  But  as  there  are  no  per- 
fections of  the  mind  which  do  not  difcover  them- 
felves,  in  that  perfect  intimacy,  to  which  we  intend  to 
introduce  our  reader  with  this  charming  young  crea- 
ture ;  fo  it  is  needlefs  to  mention  them  here :  nay,  it  is 
a  kind  of  tacit  affront  to  our  reader's  understanding, 
and  may  alfo  rob  him  of  that  pleafure  which  he  will  re- 
ceive in  forming  his  own  judgment  of  her  character. 

It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  fay,  that  whatever 
mental  accomplishments  fht  had  derived  from  nature, 
they  were  fomewhat  improved  and  cultivated  bvart: 

for 
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for  fhe  had  been  educated  under  the  care  of  an  aunt, 
who  was  a  lady  of  great  difcretion,  and  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  world,  having  lived  in  her  youth 
about  the  court,  whence  fhe  had  retired  fome  years 
fmce  into  the  country.  By  her  conversation  and  in- 
structions, Sophia  was  perfectly  well  bred,  though  per- 
haps fhe  wanted  a  little  of  that  eafe  in  her  behaviour, 
which  is  to  be  acquired  only  by  habit,  and  living  within 
what  is  called  the  polite  circle.  But  this,  to  fay  the 
truth,  is  often  too  dearly  purchafed ;  and  though  it 
hath  charms  ib  inexpreffible,  that  the  French,  perhaps, 
among  other  qualities,  mean  to  exprefs  this,  when  they 
declare  they  know  not  what  it  is  j  yet  its  abfence  is  well 
compenfated  by  innocence  ;  nor  can  good  fenfe,  and 
a  natural  gentility,  ever  ftand  in  need  of  it. 

CHAP.     III. 

Wherein  the  hifiory  goes  back  to  commemorate  a  trifling 
.     incident  that  happened  fome  years  fince ;  but  which, 
trifling  as  it  was,  had  fome  future  confequences. 

THE  amiable  Sophia  was  now  in  her  eighteenth 
year,  when  fhe  is  introduced  into  this  hifiory. 
Her  father,  as  hath  been  faid,  was  fonder  of  her  than 
of  any  other  human  creature.  To  her,  therefore,Tom 
Jones  applied,  in  order  to  engage  her  intereft  on  the 
behalf  of  his  friend  the  gamekeeper. 

But  before  we  proceed  to  this  bufinefs,  afhort  reca- 
pitulation of  fome  previous  matters  may  be  necefTary. 
Though  the  different  tempers  of  Mr.  Allworthy, 
and  of  M : . Weftern,  did  not  admit  of  a  very  intimate 
correfpondence,  yet  they  lived  upon  what  is  called  a 
decent  footing  Together;  by  which  means  the  young 
people  of  both  families  had  been  acquainted  from 
their  v  fancy  ;  and  as  they  were  all  near  of  the  fame 

•   mates  together. 

ipe'r  iuited  better  with 
.    ad  fober  difpolitiort  of  Matter 

Blifil. 
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Blifii.  And  the  preference  which  fhe  gave  the  former 
of  thefe,  would  often  appear  fo  plainly,  that  a  lad  of 
a  more  paifionate  turn  than  Mafter  Blifii  wan,  might 
have  Ihewn  fome  difpleafure  at  it. 

As  he  did  not,  however,  outwardly  exprefs  any 
fuch  difguft,  it  would  be  an  ill  office  in  us  to  pay  a 
vifit  to  the  inmoft  receffes  of  his  mind,  as  fome  fcan- 
dalous  people  fearCh  into  the  moll  fecret  affairs  of 
their  friends,  and  often  pry  into  their  clolets  and 
cupboards,  only  to  difcover  their  poverty  and  mean- 
neis  to  the  world. 

However,  as  perfons  who  fufpec~l  they  have  given 
others  caufe  of  offence,  are  apt  to  conclude  they  are 
offended  j  fo  Sophia  imputed  an  action  of  Mafter 
Blifii,  to  his  anger,  which  the  fuperior  fagacity  df 
Thwackum  and  Square  difcerned  to  have  arifen  from 
a  much  better  principle; 

Tom  Jones,  when  very  young,  had  prefented 
Sophia  with  a  little  bird,  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  neft,  had  nurfed  up,  and  taught  to  ring. 

Of  this  bird,  Sophia,  then  about  thirteen  years  old, 
was  fo  extremely  fond,  that  her  chief  bufmefs  was  to 
feed  and  tend  it,  and  her  chief  pleafure  to  play  with  it. 
By  thefe  means  little  Tommy,  for  fo  the  bird  was  call- 
ed, was  become  fo  tame,  that  it  would  feed  out  of  the 
hand  of  its  miftrefs,  would  perch  upon  her  finger,  and 
lie  contented  in  her  bofom,  where  it  feemed  alrnoft 
fenfible  of  its  own  happinefs  j  though  fhe  always 
kept  a  fmall  firing  about  its  leg,  nor  would  ever  trull 
it  with  the  liberty  of  flying  away. 

One  day  when  Mr.  Airworthy  and  his  whole  family 
dined  at  Mr.  Weftern's,  Mafter  Blifii,  being  in  the 
garden  with  little  Sophia,  and  obfervingthe  extreme 
fondnefs  that  fhe  fhewed  for  her  little  bird,  defired  her 
to  truft  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hands.  Sophia  prefently 
complied  with  the  young  gentleman's  requeil,  and, 
after  fome  previous  caution,  delivered  him  her  bird; 
of  which  he  was  no  fooner  in  pofferTion,  than  he  llipt 
the  firing  from  its  leg,  and  toffed  it  into  the  air. 

Vol.  VI.  L  The- 
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The  foolifh  animal  no  fooner  perceived  itfelf  at  li- 
berty, than  forgetting  all  the  favours  it  had  received 
from  Sophia,  it  flew  directly  from  her,  and  perched 
on  a  bough  at  fome  diflance. 

Sophia,  feeing  her  bird  gone,  fcreamed  out  fo  loud, 
that  Tom  Jones,  who  was  at  a  little  diftance,  imme- 
diately ran  to  her  affiftance. 

He  was  no  fooner  informed  of  what  had  happened, 
than  he  curled  Blifil  for  a  pitiful,  malicious  rafcal ;  and 
then  immediatelyftrippingofThis  coat, he  applied  him- 
felf  to  climbing  the  tree  to  which  the  bird  efcaped. 

Tom  had  almoft  recovered  his  little  name-fake, 
when  the  branch  on  which  it  was  perched,  and  that 
hung  over  a  canal,  broke,  and  the  poor  lad  plumped 
over  head  and  ears  into  the  water. 

Sophia's  concern  now  changed  its  object.  And  as 
fhe  apprehended  the  boy's  life  was  in  danger,  fhe 
fcreamed  ten  times  louder  than  before ;  and  indeed 
Mailer  Blifil  himfelf  now  feconded  her  with  all  the 
vociferation  in  his  power. 

The  company,  who  were  fitting  in  a  room  next  the 
garden,  were  inftantly  alarmed,  and  came  all  forth  j 
but juft  as  they  reached  the  canal,  Tom  (for  the  water 
was  luckily  pretty  mallow  in  that  part)  arrived  fafely 
on  fhore. 

Thwackum  fell  violently  on  poor  Tom,  who  flood 
dropping  and  fhivering  before  him,  when  Mr.  All- 
worthy  defired  him  to  have  patience  -,  and  turning  to 
Mailer  Blifil,  laid,  Pray,  child,  what  is  the  reafon  of 
all  this  diflurbance  ? 

Mailer  Blifil  anfwered,  c  Indeed,  uncle,  I  am  very 

*  forry  for  what  I  have  done;  I  have  been  unhappily 
L-the  occalion  of  it  all.  I  had  Mifs  Sophia's  bird  in 
(  my  hand,  and  thinking  the  poor  creature  languifhed 
c  for  liberty,  I  own,  I  could  not  forbear  giving  it 
'  what  it  defired ;  for  I  always  thought  there  was 

*  fomething  very  cruel  in  confining  any  thing.  It 
'  feemed  to  be  againil  the  law  of  nature,   by  which 

*  every  thing  hath  a  right  to  liberty  j  nay,  it  is  even 

*  unchriflianj 
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c  unchriftian  ;  for  it  is  not  doing  what  we  would  be 
1  done  by:  but  if  I  had  imagined  Mifs  Sophia  would 
c  have  been  fo  much  concerned  at  it,  I  am  fure  I 
f  would  never  have  done  it ;  nay,  if  I  had  known 
'  what  would  have  happened  to  the  bird  itfelf :  for 

*  when  M after  Jones,  who  climbed  up  that  tree  after 
c  it,  fell  into  the  water,  the  bird  took  a  fecond  flight, 

*  and  prefently  a  nafty  hawk  carried  it  away.' 

Poor  Sophia,  who  now  rirft  heard  of  her  little 
Tommy's  fate  (for  her  concern  for  Jones  had  pre- 
vented her  perceiving  it  when  it  Jiappened),  fhed  a 
fhower  of  tears.  Theie  Mr.  Allworthy  endeavoured 
to  afTuage,  promifing  her  a  much  finer  bird  :  but  fhe 
declared  fhe  would  never  have  another.  Her  father 
chid  her  for  crying  fo  for  a  foolilh  bird  -,  but  could 
not  help  telling  young  Blifil,  if  he  was  a  fon  of  his, 
his  backfide  mould  be  well  flea'd. 

Sophia  now  returned  to  her  chamber,  the  two 
young  gentlemen  were  fent  home,  and  the  reft  of  the 
company  returned  to  their  bottle  j  where  a  converfa- 
tion  enfued  on  the  fubje6l  of  the  bird,  fo  curious*, 
that  we  think  it  deferves  a  chapter  by  itfelf* 

CHAP.     IV. 

Containing  fuch  very  deep  and  grave  matters,  thatfome 
readers,  perhaps,  may  not  relijb  it. 

SQUARE  had  no  fooner  lighted  his  pipe,  than 
addreffing  himfelf  to  Allworthy,  he  thus  began: 
'  Sir,  I  cannot  help  congratulating  you  on  your  ne- 
1  phew;  whoj  at  an  age  when  few  lads  have  any  ideas 

*  but  of  fenfible  objects,  is  arrived  at  a  capacity  of 

*  diftinguiming  right  from  Wrong.  To  confine  any 
c  thing,  feems  to  me  againft  the  law  of  nature,  by 

*  which  every  thing  hath  a  right  to  liberty.  Thefe 
f  were  his  words ;  and  the  impreffion  they  have  made 
f  on  me  is  never  to  be  eradicated.     Can  any  man 

*  have  a  higher  notion  of  the  rule  of  right,  and  the 

L  1  s  eternal 
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'  eternal  fitnefs  of  things  ?  I  cannot  help  promifing 

*  myfclf  from  fuch  a  dawn,  that  the  meridian  of  this 
c  youth  will  be  equal  to  that  of  either  the  elder  or 
c  the  younger  Brutus.' 

HereThwackum  nattily  interrupted,  and  fpilling 
fome  of  his  wine,  and  fwallowing  the  reft  with  great 
eagernefs,   aniwered,    (  From  another  expreflion  he 

*  made  ufe  of,  I  hope  he  will  referable  much  better 
c  men.  The  law  of  nature  is  a  jargon  of  words, 
(  which  means  nothing.  I  know  not  of  any  fuch 
c  law,  nor  of  any  right  which  can  be  derived  from  it. 
f  To  do  as  we  would  be  done  by,  is  indeed  a  chrift- 
(  ian  motive,  as  the  boy  well  expreffed  himfelf,  and 

*  I  am  glad  to  find  my  inftruclions  have  borne  fuch 
1  good  fruit.' 

*  If  vanity  was  a  thing  fit  (fays  Square)  I  might 
(  indulge  fome  on  the  fame  occafion ;  for  whence 
£  only  he  can  have  learnt  his  notions  of  right  or 

*  wrong,  I  think  is  pretty  apparent.     If  there  be  no 

*  law  of  nature,  there  is  no  right  nor  wrong.' 

c,  How  !  (fays  the  paribn)  do  you  then  banifh  re- 
'  velation  ?  Am  I  talking  with  a  deifc  or  an  atheift  ?' 

f  Drink  about  (fays  Weftern),  pox  of  your  laws 
'  of  nature.  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  either  of 
c  you,  by  right  and  wrong.     To  take  away  my  girl's 

*  bird  was  wrong  in  my  opinion  ;  and  my  neighbour 

*  Allworthy  may  do  as  he  pleafes;  but  to  encourage 
'  boys  in  fuch  practices,  is  to  breed  them  up  to  the 

*  gallows.' 

Allworthy  anfwered,  c  That  he  was  forry  for  what 
(  his  nephew  had  done  ;    but  could  not  confent  to 

*  punilh  him,  as  he  acted  rather  from  a  generous  than 
f  unworthy  motive.'  He  laid,  '  If  the  boy  had  ftolen 
'  the  bird,  none  would  have  been  more  ready  to  vote 

*  for  a  fevere  chaltifement  than  himfelf  -,  but  it  was 
'  plain  that  was  not  his  defign  :'  and,  indeed,  it  was 
as  apparent  to  him,  that  he  could  have  no  other  view 
but  what  he  had  himfelf  avowed.  (For  as  to  that 
jnaalicious  purpofe  which  Sophia  fufpecled,  it  never 

once 
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once  entered  into  the  head  of  Mr.  Allworthy.)  He, 
at  length,  concluded  with  again  blaming  the  action 
as  tnconfiderate,  and  which,  hefaid,  was  pardonable 
only  in  a  child. 

Square  had  delivered  his  opinion  fo  openly,  that 
if  he  was  now  filent,  he  muft  fubmit  to  have  his 
judgment  cenfured.  He  faid,  therefore,  with  ibme 
warmth,  '  That  Mr.  Allworthy  had  too  much  re-* 
c  fpedl  to  the  dirty  consideration  of  property.  That 
'  in  palling  our  judgments  on  great  and  mighty  ac- 

*  tions,  all  private  regards  fhouki.  be  laid  aiide  j  for 
c  by  adhering  to  thofe  narrow  rules,  the  younger 
■*  Brutus  had  been  condemned  of  ingratitude^  and 
'  the  elder  of  parricide.' 

'  And  if  thev  had  been  hanged  too  for  thofe  crimes/ 
cried  Thwackum,  '  they  would  have  had  no  more 
c  than  their  deferts.   A  couple  of  heathenim  villains  ! 

*  Heaven  be  praifed,  we  have  no  Bonus's  now-a- 
'  days.     I  v/iih,  Mr.  Square,  you  would  defiit  from 

*  filling  the  minds  of  my  pupils  with  fuch  antichrift- 
1  ian  ftuff:  for  the  confequence  muft  be,  while  they 
4  are  under  my  care,  its  being  well  fcourged  out  of 
f  them  again.     There  is  your  difciple  Tom  almoft 

*  fpoiled  already.  I  overheard  him  the  other  day 
1  difputing  with  Mailer  Blifil,  that  there  was  no  me- 

*  rit  in  faith  without  works.  I  know  that  is  one  of 
f  your  tenets,  and  I  fuppofe  he  had  it  from  you.' 

1  Don't  accufe  me  of  fpoiling  him,'  fays  Square, 
1  Who  taught  him  to  laugh  at  whatever  is  virtuous 
c  and  decent,    and  fit   and  right  in   the  nature   of 

*  things  ?  He  is  your  own  fcholar,  and  I  difclaim 
{  him.  No,  no,  Mafter  Blifil  is  my  boy.  Young 
'  as  he  is,  that  lad's  notions  of  moral  rectitude  I  defy 

*  you  ever  to  eradicate.' 

Thwackum  put  on  a  contemptuous  fneer  at  this, 
and  replied,  c  Ay,  ay,  I  will  venture  him  with  you. 

*  He  is  too  well  grounded  for  all  your  philofophical 
f  cant  to  hurt.  No,  no,  I  have  taken  care  to  inftii 
'  fuch  principles  into  him' — 7- 

L  3  <  And 
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'  And  I  have  inftilled  principles  into  him  too,'  cries 
Square;  c  What  but  the  fublime  idea  of  virtue  could 

*  infpire  a  human  mind  with  the  generous  thought  of 

*  giving  liberty  ?  And  I  repeat  to  you  again,  if  it  was 
c  a  fit  thing  to  be  proud,  I  might  claim  the  honour  of 

*  having  infufed  that  idea.' 

1  And  if  pride  was  not  forbidden,'  faid  Thwao 
kum,  *  I  might  boafl  of  having  taught  him  that  duty 
'  which  he  himfelf  afiigned  as  his  motive.' 

'  So  between  you  both,'  fays  the  'fquire,  f  the 
'  young  gentleman    hath    been  taught  to  rob  my 

*  daughter  of  her  bird.  I  find  I  mull  take  care  of  my 
'  partridge-mew.  I  fhall  have  fome  virtuous  religious 

*  man  or  other  fet  all  my  partridges  at  liberty.'  Then 
flapping  a  gentleman  of  the  lav/,  who  was  prefent,  on 
the  back,  he  cried  out,  c  'What  fay  you  to  this,  Mr. 

*  Counfellor  ?  Is  not  this  againfl  law  ?' 

The  lawyer,  with  great  gravity,  delivered  himfelf 
as  follows : 

1  If  the  cafe  be  put  of  a  partridge,  there  can  be  no 
c  doubt  but  an  action  would  lie  ;  for  though  this  be 
1  fer<e  Natw<e,  yet  being  reclaimed,  property  veils : 

*  but  being  the  cafe  of  a  ringing  bird,  though  re- 

*  claimed,  as  it  is  a  thing  of  bafe  nature,  it  mull  be 

*  confidered  as  nullius  in  bonis.  In  this  cafe,  there- 
c  fore,  I  conceive  the  plaintiff  mull  be  nonfuited  i 
'  and  I  mould  difadvife  the  bringing  anyfuch  action,' 

*  Well  (fays  the  'fquire),  if  it  be  nullus  bcnus>  let  us 

*  drink  about,  and  talk  a  little  of  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
'  tion,  or  fome  fuch  difcourfe  that  we  all  underftand; 
'  for  I  am  fure  I  don't  underfland  a  word  of  this, 

*  It  may  be  learning  and  fenfe  for  aught  I  know;  but 
'  you  fhall  never  perfuade  me  into  it.  Pox !  you  have 
f  neither  of  you  mentioned  a  word  of  that  poor  lad 
f  who  deferves  to  be  commended,  to  venture  break- 
c  ing  his  neck  to  oblige  my  girl,  was  a  generous  fpi- 

*  rited  action  :  I  have  learning  enough  to  fee  that. 

*  D — n  me,  here's  Tom's  health.  I  fhall  love  the 
f  boy  for  it  th,e  longeit  day  I  have  to  live.' 

Thus 
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Thus  was  the  debate  interrupted ;  but  it  would 
probably  have  been  foon  relumed,  had  not  Mr.  All- 
worthy  presently  called  for  his  coach,  and  carried  off 
the  two  combatants. 

Such  was  the  conclufion  of  this  adventure  of  the 
bird,  and  of  the  dialogue  occafioned  by  it,  which  we 
could  not  help  recounting  to  our  reader,  though  it 
happened  fome  years  before  that  ftage,  or  period  of 
time,  at  which  our  hiilory  is  now  arrived. 

CHAP.     V. 

Containing  matter  accommodated  to  every  tafte. 

TDARVA  leves  capiunt  ammos,  c  Small  things  affect 

c  light  minds,'  was  the  fentiment  of  a  great  mafter 

of  the  paffion  of  love.  And  certain  it  is,  that  from  this 

day  Sophia  began  to  have  fome  little  kindnefs  for  Tom 

Jones,  and  no  little  averfion  for  his  companion. 

Many  accidents  from  time  to  time  improved  both 
thefe  pailions  in  her  breaft ;  which,  without  our  re- 
counting, the  reader  may  well  conclude,  from  what 
we  have  before  hinted  of  the  different  tempers  of 
thefe  lads,  and  how  much  the  one  fuited  with  her 
own  inclinations  more  than  the  other.  To  fay  the 
truth,  Sophia,  when  very  young,  difcerned  that  Tom, 
though  an  idle,  thoughtleis,  rattling  rafcal,  was  no- 
body's enemy  but  his  own  ;  and  that  Mafter  Blifil, 
though  a  prudent,  difcreet,  fober,  young  gentleman^ 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  ftrongly  attached  to  the  inte- 
reft  only  of  one  fingle  perfon ;  and  who  that  fingle 
perfon  was,  the  reader  will  be  able  to  divine  without 
any  affiftance  of  ours. 

Thefe  two  characters  are  not  always  received  in  the 
world  with  the  different  regard  which  feems  feverally 
due  to  either;  and  which  one  would  imagine  mankind,, 
from  felf-intereft,  mould  mew  towards  them.  But 
perhaps  there  may  be  a  political  reafon  for  it :  in  find- 
ing one  of  a  truly  benevolent  difpofition,  men  may 
L  4  very 
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very  reafonably  fuppofe,  they  have  found  a  treafure, 
and  be  defirous  of  keeping  It,  like  all  other  good 
things,  to  themfelves.  Hence  they  -nay  imagine, 
that  to  trumpet  forth  the  praifes  of  fuch  a  perfon, 
would,  in  the  vulgar  piira'c.  be  crying  Roaft-meat ; 
and  calling  in  partakers  of  what  they  intend  to  apply 
folely  to  their  own  ufe.  If  this  reafon  does  not  fa- 
tisfy  the  reader,  1 1  iow  ho  other  means  of  accounting 
for  the  little  refpcci:  which  I  have  commonly  i&cn 
paid  to  a  character  which  really  does  great  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  is  productive  of  the  higheft  good 
to  fociety.  But  it  was  otherwife  with  Sophia.  She  ho- 
nou  red  Torn  Jones,  and  fcorned  Mafter  Bliiil,  almoft 
as  foori  as  !he  knew  the  meaning  of  thole  two  words. 

Sophia  had  been  abfent  upwards  of  three  ysars  with 
her  aunt;  during  all  which  time  Ihe  had  feldorn  feen 
either  oi  thefe  young  gentlemen.  She  dined,  how- 
ever, once,  together  with  her  aunt,  at  Mr.  Ail- 
worthy's.  This  was  a  few  days  after  the  adventure 
pf  the  partridge,  before  commemorated.  Sophia 
heard  the  whole  ilory  at  table,  where  fhe  faid  no- 
thing; nor  indeed  could  her  aunt  get  many  words 
from  her  as  lire  returned  home  ;  but  her  maid,  when 
undrefliiig  her,  happening  to  fay,  c  Well,  Mifs,  I  fup-r 

*  pofe  you  have  feen  young  MafterBlifH  to-day.'  She 
anlweredwith  much  paffion,  c  I  hate  the  name  of  Ma- 

*  Her  Bliru,  as  I  do  whatever  is  bale  and  treacherous : 
f  and  I  wonder  Mr.  Allworthy  would  furrer  that  old 

*  barbarous  fchoolmafter   to  pun::.n  a  poor   boy  fo 

*  cruelly,  for  what  was  only  the  eifect  of  his  good- 

*  nature.'  She  then  recounteel  the  ftory  to  her  maid, 
and  concluded  with  faying, — *  Don't  you  think  he 
c.  is  a  boy  of  a  noble  fpirit  ?' 

This  young  lady  was  now  returned  to  h.  r  father; 
who  gave  her  the  command  of  his  houfe,  and  placed 
her  at  the  upper  end  of  his  table,  where  Tom  (who 
for  his  great  love  of  hunting  was  become  a  great  fa- 
vourite of  the  'fquire)  often  dined.  Young  men  of 
ppen^  generous  difpofitions  are  naturally  inclined  to. 

gallantry, 
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gallantry,  which  if  they  have  good  understandings, 
as  was  in  reality  Tom's  cafe,  exerts  itfelf  in  an  oblig- 
ing, complaifant  behaviour  to  ail  women  in  general. 
Tins  greatly  diftinguifhed  Tom  from  the  boifterous 
brutality  of  mere  country  'fquires  on  the  one  hand  ; 
and  from  the  folemn,  and  fomewhat  fullen  deport- 
ment of  Mailer  Blifil  on  the  other :  and  he  began 
now,  at  twenty,  to  have  the  name  of  a  pretty  fel- 
low, among  all  the  women  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Tom  behaved  to  Sophia  with  no  particularity,  un- 
lefs,  perhaps,  by  fhewing  her  a  higher  refpect  than  he 
paid  to  any  other.  This  diilincuon  her  beauty,  for- 
tune, fenfe,  and  amiable  carriage,  feemed  to  demand; 
but  as  to  defign  upon  her  perfon  he  had  none ;  for 
which  we  mail  at  prefent  ruffe  r  the  reader  to  con- 
demn him  of  ilupidity  -,  but  perhaps  we  mall  be  able 
indifferently  well  to  account  for  it  hereafter. 

Sophia,  with  the  higheft  degree  of  innocence  and 
modefty,  had  a  remarkable  fprightlinefs  in  her  temper. 
This  was  fo  greatly  increafed  whenever  fhe  was  in 
company  with  Tom,  that,  had  he  not  been  very  young 
and  thoughtlefs,  he  mult  have  obferved  it  -,  or  had 
not  Mr.  Weftern's  thoughts  been  generally  either  in 
the  field,  the  liable,  or  the  dog-kennel,  it  might  have, 
perhaps,  created  fome  jealoufy  in  him :  but  fo  far  was 
the  good  gentleman  from  entertaining  any  fuch  fufpi- 
cions,  that  he  gave  Tom  every  opportunity  with  his 
daughter  which  any  lover  could  have  wifhed.  And 
this  Tom  innocently  improved  to  better  advantage,  by 
following  only  the  dictates  of  his  natural  gallantry  and 
good-nature,  than  he  might,  perhaps,  have  done,  had 
he  had  the  deepefl  defigns  on  the  young  lady. 

But,  indeed,  it  can  occafion  little  wonder,  that  this 
matter  efcaped  the  obfervation  of  others,  fince  poor 
Sophia  herfelfneverremarkedit,  and  her  heart  was  ir- 
retrievably loft  before  fhe  fufpected  it  was  in  danger. 

Matters  were  in  this  fituation,  when  Tom,  one 
afternoon,  finding  Sophia  alone,  began,  after  a 
jjhort  apology,  with  a  very  ferious  face,  to  acquaint 

her, 
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her,  that  he  had  a  favour  to  aik  of  her,  which  he 
hoped  her  goodnefs  would  comply  with. 

Though  neither  the  young  man's  behaviour,  nor 
indeed  his  manner  of  opening  this  buftnefs,  were  fuch 
as  could  give  her  any juft  caufe  of  fufpecting  he  in- 
tended to  make  love  to  her;  yet,  whether  nature 
whifpered  fomething  into  her  ear,  or  from  what  caufe 
it  ai  ofe  I  will  not  determine ;  certain  it  is,  fome  idea 
of  that  kind  muft  have  intruded  itfelf ;  for  her  co- 
lour forfook  her  cheeks,  her  limbs  trembled,  and 
her  tongue  would  have  fauhered,  had  Tom  (topped 
for  an  anfwer :  but  he  foon  relieved  her  from  her 
perplexity,  by  proceeding  to  inform  her  of  his  re- 
queft,  which  was  to  folicit  her  intereft  on  behalf  of 
the  gamekeeper,  whofe  own  ruin,  and  that  of  a  large 
family,  muft  be,  he  faid,  the  confequence  of  Mr. 
Weftern's  purfuing  his  action  againfl  him. 

Sophia  prefently  recovered  her  confufion,  and  with 
a  fmile  full  of  fweetnefs,  laid,  '  Is  this  the  mighty 

*  favour  you  afked  with  fo  much  gravity  ?  I  will  do  it 

*  with  all  my  heart.  I  really  pity  the  poor  fellow,  and 

*  no  longer  ago  than  yefterday  lent  a  fmall  matter  to 
'  his  wife.'  This  fmall  matter  was  one  of  her  gowns, 
fome  linen,  and  ten  millings  in  money,  of  which  Tom 
had  heard,  and  it  had,  in  reality,  put  this  folicita- 
tion  into  his  head. 

Our  youth,  now  emboldened  with  his  fuccefs,  re- 
folved  to  pufh  the  matter  farther,  and  ventured  even 
to  beg  her  recommendation  of  him  to  her  father's 
fervice ;  protefting  that  he  thought  him  one  of  the 
honefteft  fellows  in  the  country,  and  extremely  well 
qualified  for  the  place  of  a  gamekeeper,  which  luckily 
then  happened  to  be  vacant. 

Sophia  anfwered ;  *  Well,  I  will  undertake  this 
f  too  ;  but  I  cannot  promife  you  as  much  fuccefs  as 

*  in  the  former  part,  which  I  allure  you  I  will  not  quit 

*  my  father  without  obtaining.    However,  I  will  do 

*  what  I  can  for  the  poor  fellow ;  for  I  fincerely  look 
*.  upon  him,  and  his  family  as  objects  of  great  com- 

*  pafiion. 
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c  paffion. — And  now,  Mr.  Jones,  I  muft  afk  you  a, 

*  favour.' — 

*  A  favour!  Madam  (cries  Tom),  if  you  knew 
c  the  pleafure  you  have  given  me  in  the  hopes  of  re- 

*  ceiving  a  command  from  you,  you  would  think  by 

*  mentioning  it  you  did  confer  the  greatett  favour  on 
c  me  j  for  by  this  dear  hand  I  would  facrifice  my  life 

*  to  oblige  you.' 

He  then  fnatched  her  hand,  and  eagerly  kifTed  it, 
which  was  the  firft  time  his  lips  had  ever  touched  her. 
The  blood,  which  before  had  forfaken  her  cheeks, 
now  made  her  fufficient  amends,  by  rufhing  all  over 
her  face  and  neck  with  fuch  violence,  that  they  became 
all  of  a  fcarlet  colour.  She  now  firft  felt  a  fenfation 
to  which  fhe  had  been  before  a  ftranger,  and  which, 
when  fhe  had  leifure  to  reflect  on  it,  began  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  fome  fecrets,  which  the  reader,  if  he 
doe.-:  not  already  guefs  them,  will  know  in  due  time. 

Sophia,  as  foon  as  me  could  fpeak  (which  was 
not  inftantly),  informed  him,  that  the  favour  fhe  had 
to  defire  of  him,  was  not  to  lead  her  father  through  fo 
many  dangers  in  hunting;  for  that,  from  what  fhe  had 
heard,  fhe  was  terribly  frightened  every  time  they 
went  out  together,  and  expected  fome  day  or  other  to 
fee  her  father  brought  home  with  broken  limbs.  She 
therefore  begged  him,  for  her  fake,  to  be  more  cau- 
tious ;  and,  as  he  well  knew  Mr.  Weftern  would  fol- 
low him,  not  to  ride  fo  madly,  nor  to  take  thofe  dan- 
gerous leaps  for  the  future. 

Tom  promifed  faithfully  to  obey  her  commands; 
and,  after  thanking  her  for  her  kind  compliance  with 
his  requeft,  took  his  leave,  and  departed  highly 
charmed  with  his  fuccefs. 

Poor  Sophia  was  charmed  too  ;  but  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent way.  Her  fenfations,  however,  the  reader's 
heart  (if  he  or  fhe  have  any)  will  better  reprefent  than 
I  can,  if  I  had  as  many  mouths  as  ever  poet  wifhed 
for,  to  eat,  I  fuppofe,  thofe  many  dainties  with  which 
he  was  fo  plentifully  provided. 

It 
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It  was  Mr.  Weftern's  cufcom  every  afternoon,  as 
foon  as  he  was  drunk,  to  hear  his  daughter  play  on 
the  harpfichord  ;  for  he  was  a  great  lover  of  mufic, 
and  perhaps,  had  he  lived  in  town,  might  have  pall- 
ed for  a  connoifTeur ;  for  he  always  excepted  againft 
the  fined:  compofitions  of  Mr.  Handel.  He  never 
relifhed  any  mufic  but  what  was  light  and  airy ;  and 
indeed  his  molt  favourite  tunes,  were  old  Sir  Simon 
the -King,  St.  George  he  was  for  England,  Bobbing 
Joan,   and  fome  others. 

His  daughter,  though  fhe  was  a  perfect  miftrefs  of 
mulic,  and  would  never  willingly  have  played  any 
but  Handel's,  was  fo  devoted  to  her  father's  pleafure, 
that  fhe  learnt  all  tnofe  tunes  to  oblige  him.  How- 
ever,  fhe  would  now  and  then  endeavour  to  lead  him 
into  her  own  tafte,  and  wnen  he  required  the  repeti- 
tion of  his  ballads*  would  anfwer  with  a  *  nay,  dear 
*  Sir/  ana  would  often  beg  him  to  fuifer  her  to  play 
fomething  elfe. 

This  evening,  however,  when  the  gentleman  was 
retired  from  his  bottle,  fhe  played  all  his  favourites 
three  times  over,  without  any  folicitation.  This  fo 
pleafed  d\c  good  'fquire,  that  he  ftarted  from  his  couch, 
gave  his  daughter  a  kifs,  and  fwore  her  hand  was 
greatly  improved.  She  took  this  opportunity  to  exe- 
cute herpromife  to  Tom,  in  which  fne  fucceeded  fo 
well,  that  the  'fquire  declared,  if  Hie  would  give  him 
t'other  bout  of  old  Sir  Simon,  he  would  give  the 
gamekeeper  his  deputation  the  next  morning.  Sir 
Simon  was  played  again  and  again,  till  the  charms, 
of  the  mufic  foothed  Mr.  Weftern  to  fleep.  In  the 
morning  Sophia  did  not  fail  to  remind  him  of  his 
engagement;  and  his  attorney  was  immediately  fent 
for,  and  ordered  to  ftop  any  farther  proceedings  in 
the  action,  and  to  make  out  the  deputation. 

Tom's  fuccefs  in  this  affair  foon  began  to  ring- 
over  the  country,  and  various  were  the  cenfures  paijt 
upon  it.  Some  greatly  applauding  it  as  an  act  of  good 
nature  •>  others  fneering,  and  faying,  *  No  wonder 

*  that 
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e  that  one  idle  fellow  fhould  love  another.'  Young 
Bliiil  was  greatly  enraged  at  it.  He  had  long  hated 
Black  George  in  the  fame  proportion  as  Jones  de- 
lighted in  him  j  not  from  any  offence  which  he  had 
received,  but  from  his  great  love  to  relieiosi 
and  virtue:  for  Black  George  had  the  reputation  or* 
a  loofe  kind  of  a  fellow.  Biirll  therefore  rcprefented 
this  as  flying  in  Mr.  Ailworthy's  face;  and  declared 
with  great  concern,  that  it  was  impofiible  to  find 
any  other  motive  for  doing   -  jod  to  fuch  a  wretch. 

Thwackum  and  Square  likewife  fung  to  the  fame 
tune;  they  were  now  (especially  the  Litter)  become 
greatly  jealous  of  young  Jones  with  the  widow  :  for 
he  now  approached  the  age  of  twenty,  was  really  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  that  lady,  by  her  encourage- 
ments to  him,  feemed  daily  more  and  more  to  think 
him  fo. 

Airworthy  was  not,  however,  moved  with  their 
malice.  He  declared  himielf  very  well  fatisfied  with 
what  Jones  had  done.  He  faid,  the  perfeverance 
and  integrity  of  his  friendfhip  was  highly  commend- 
able, and  he  wiflied  he  could  fee  more  frequent  in- 
ftances  of  that  virtue.  * 

But  fortune,  who  feldom  greatly  relifhes  fuch 
fparks  as  my  friend  Tom,  perhaps,  becaufe  they  do 
not  pay  more  ardent  addreffes  to  her,  gave  now 
a  very  different  turn  to  all  his  actions,  and  fhewed 
them  to  Mr.  Airworthy  in  a  light  far  lefs  agreeable 
than  that  gentleman's  goodnefs  had  hitherto  feen 
them  in. 
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CHAP.     VI. 

An  apology  for  the  infenfibility  of  Mr.  Jones  to  all  the 
charms  of  the  lovely  Sophia ;  in  which  pofjibly  we  mayy 
in  a  confiderable  degree^  lower  his  char  abler  in  the 
estimation  of  thcfe  men  of  wit  and gallantry ',  who  ap- 
prove the  heroes  in  moft  of  our  tnodern  comedies. 

THERE  are  two  forts  of  people,  who,  I  am 
afraid,  have  already  conceived  fome  contempt 
for  my  hero,  on  account  of  his  behaviour  to  Sophia. 
The  former  of  thefe  will  blame  his  prudence  in  ne- 
glecting an  opportunity  to  pofTefs  himfelf  of  Mr. 
Weftern's  fortune  ;  and  the  latter  will  no  lefs  defpife 
him  for  his  backwardnefs  to  fo  fine  a  girl,  who 
feemed  ready  to  fly  into  his  arms,  if  he  would  open 
them  to  receive  her. 

Now,  though  I  fhall  not,  perhaps,  *b&  able  abfo- 
lutely  to  acquit  him  of  either  of  thefe  charges  (for 
want  of  prudence  admits  of  no  excufc  ;  and  what  I 
ihall  produce  againft  the  latter  charge,  will,  I  appre- 
hend, be  fcarce  fatisfa&ory) ;  yet,  as  evidence  may 
fometimes  be  offered  in  mitigation,  I  fhall  fet  forth 
the  plain  matter  of  fact,  and  leave  the  whole  to  the 
reader's  determination. 

Mr.  Jones  hadfomewhat  about  him,  which,  though 
I  think  writers  are  not  thoroughly  agreed  in  it's  name, 
doth  certainly  inhabit  fome  human  breafts ;  whofe 
life  is  not  fo  properly  to  diftinguifh  right  from  wrong, 
as  to  prompt  and  incite  them  to  the  former,  and  to 
reftram  and  withhold  them  from  the  latter. 

This  fomewhat  may  be  indeed  refembled  to  the 
famous  trunk-maker  in  the  playhoufe;  for  whenever 
the  perfon  who  is  poffeffed  of  it,  doth  what  is  right, 
no  ravifhed  or  friendly  fpectator  is  fo  eager,  or  fo  loud 
in  his  applaufe ;  on  the  contrary,  when  he  doth 
wrong,  no  critic  is  fo  apt  to  hifs  and  explode  him. 
4  To 
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To  give  a  higher  idea  of  the  principle  I  mean,  as 
well  as  •  nore  familiar  to  the  prefent  age;  it  may- 
be confidefed  as  (itting  on  its  throne  in  the  mind,  like 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  this  kingdom  in 
his  conn ;  where  *t  prefides,  governs,  dire£ts,  judges, 
a  its  and  condemns  according  to  merit  andjuitice  j 
with  a  knowledge  which  nothing  eicapes,  a  penetra- 
tion which  nothing  can  deceive,  and  an  integrity 
which  nothing  can  corrupt. 

This  active  principle  may  perhaps  be  laid  to  con- 
ftitute  the  molt  eflential  barrier  between  us,  and  our 
neighbours  the  brutes;  for  if  there  be  fome  in  the 
human  fhape,  who  are  not  under  any  fuch  dominion, 
I  chufe  rather  to  confider  them  as  deferters  from  us  to 
*our  neighbours ;  among  whom  they  will  have  the  fate 
of  deferters,  and  not  be  placed  in  the  nrft  rank. 

Our  hero,  whether  he  derived  it  from  Thwackum 
or  Square,  I  will  not  determine,  was  very  ftrongly 
tinder  the  guidance  of  this  principle  ;  for  though  he 
did  not  always  act  rightly,  yet  he  never  did  otherwiie 
without  feeling  and  fuffering  for  it.  It  •  was  this 
which  taught  him,  that  to  repay  the  civilities  and 
little  friendlhips  of  hofpitality  by  robbing  the  houfe 
where  you  have  received  them,  is  to  be  the  bafeft  and 
meaneft  of  thieves.  He  did  not  think  the  bafenefs  of 
this  offence  lefTened  by  the  height  of  the  injury  com- 
mitted ;  on  the  contrary,  if  to  fteal  another's  plate 
deferved  death  and  infamy,  it  feemed  to  him  difficult 
to  aflign  a  punifhment  adequate  to  the  robbing  a  man 
of  his  whole  fortune,  and  of  his  child  into  the  bargain. 
This  principle  therefore  prevented  him  from  any 
thought  of  making  his  fortune  by  fuch  means  (for 
this,  as  I  have  faid,  is  an  active  principle,  and  doth 
not  content  itfelf  with  knowledge  or  belief  only). 
Had  he  been  greatly  enamoured  of  Sophia,  he  polTi- 
bly  might  have  thought  otherwiie ;  but  give  me  leave 
to  fay,  there  is  great  difference  between  running  away 
with  a  man's  daughter  from  the  motive  of  love,  and 
doing  the  fame  thing  from  the  motive  of  theft. 

Now 
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Now  though  this  young  gentleman  was  not  infenfi- 
ble  of  the  charms  of  Sophia;  though  he  greatly  liked 
her  beauty,  and  efteemed  all  her  other  qualifications, 
fhe  had  made,  however,  no  deep  impreflion  on  his 
heart  j  for  which,  as  it  renders  him  liable  to  the  charge 
of  ftupidity,  or  at  leaft  of  want  of  tafte,  we  fhall  now 
proceed  to  account. 

The  truth  then  is,  his  heart  was  in  the  poffefTion 
of  another  woman.  Here  I  queftion  not,  but  the 
reader  will  be  furprized  at  our  long  taciturnity  as  to 
this  matter ;  and  quite  at  a  lofs  to  divine  who  this 
woman  was ;  fince  we  have  hitherto  not  dropt  a  hint 
of  any  one  likely  to  be  a  rival  to  Sophia ;  for  as  to 
Mrs.  Blitil,  though  we  have  been  obliged  to  mention 
fome  fufpicions  of  her  affection  for  Tom,  we  have 
not  hitherto  given  the  leaft  latitude  for  imagining 
that  he  had  any  for  her ;  and,  indeed,  I  am  forry  to 
fay  it,  but  the  youth  of  both  fexes  are  too  apt  to  be 
deficient  in  their  gratitude,  for  that  regard  with 
which  perfons  more  advanced  in  years  are  fometimes 
fo  kind  to.  honour  them. 

That  the  reader  may  be  no  longer  in  fufpence,  he 
will  bepleafed  to  remember,  that  we  have  often  men- 
tioned the  family  of  George  Seagrim  (commonly 
called  Black  George,  the  gamekeeper),  which  con- 
fided at  prefent  of  a  wile  and  five  children* 

The  fecond  of  thefe  children  was  a  daughter,  whofe 
name  was  Molly,  and  who  was  efteemed  one  of  the 
handfomeft  girls  in  the  whole  country. 

Congreve  well  fays,  there  is  in  true  beauty  fome- 
thing  which  vulgar  fouls  cannot  admire  ;  fo  can  no 
dirt  or  rags  hide  this  fomething  from  thofe  fouls 
which  are  not  of  the  vulgar  ftamp. 

The  beauty  of  this  girl  made,  however,  no  impref- 
fion  on  Tom,  till  fhe  grew  towards  the  age  of  fixteen, 
when  Tom,  who  was  near  three  years  older,  began 
firft  to  caft  the  eyes  of  affection  upon  her.  And  this 
affection  he  had  fixed  on  the  girl  long  before  he  could 
bring  himfelf  to  attempt  the  pofleffionofherperfon  : 

for 
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for  though  his  conftitution  urged  him  greatly  to  this, 
his  principles  no  lefs  forcibly  retrained  him.  To 
debauch  a  young  woman,  however  low  her  condition 
was,  appeared  to  him  a  very  heinous  crime;  and 
the  good-will  he  bore  the  father,  with  the  companion 
he  had  for  his  family,  very  ftrongiy  corroborated  all 
fuch  fober  reflections;  fo  that  he  once  relblved  to  get 
the  better  of  his  inclinations,  and  he  actually  abftain- 
ed  three  whole  months  without  ever  going  to  Sea- 
grim's  houfe,  or  feeing  his  daughter. 

Now  though  Molly  was,  as  we  have  faid,  gene- 
rally thought  a  very  fine  girl,  and  in  reality  Ihe  was 
fo,  yet  her  beauty  was  not  of  the  mod  amiable  kind. 
It  had  indeed  very  little  of  feminine  in  it,  and  would 
have  become  a  man  at  leaft  as  well  as  a  woman  ;  for, 
to  fay  the  truth,  youth  and  florid  health  had  a  very 
confiderable  fhare  in  the  compofition. 

Nor  was  her  mind  more  effeminate  than  herperfon. 
As  this  was  tall  and  robuit,  fo  was  that  bold  and  for- 
ward. So  little  had  fhe  of"  modefty,  that  Jones  had 
more  regard  for  her  virtue  than  ihe  herfelf.  And  as 
moil  probably  ihe  liked  Tom  as  well  as  he  liked  her; 
fo  when  fne  perceived  his  backwardnefs,  ihe  herfelf 
grew  proportionably  forward  ;  and  when  ihe  faw  he 
had  entirely  deferted  the  houfe,  fhe  found  means  of 
throwing  herfelf  in  his  way,  and  behaved  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  youth  mufc  have  had  very  much, 
or  very  little  of  the  hero,  if  her  endeavours  had 
proved  unfuccefsful.  In  a  word,  ihe  foon  triumphed 
aver  all  the  virtuous  resolutions  of  Jones ;  for  thoup-h 
fhe  behaved  at  laitwith  all  decent  reluctance,  yet  I 
rather  chufe  to  attribute  the  triumph  to  her,  fince, 
in  fact,  it  was  her  defign  which  fucceeded. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  matter,  I  fay,  Molly  fo  well 
played  her  part,  that  Jones  attributed  the  conquefl 
entirely  to  himfelf,  and  confidered  the  young  woman 
as  one  who  had  yielded  to  the  violent  attacks  of  his 
paflion.  He  likewife  imputed  her  yielding  to  the 
ungovernable  force  of  her  love  towards  him;  and  this 
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the  reader  will  allow  to  have  been  a  very  natural  and 
probable  fuppofition,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
mentioned  the  uncommon  comelinefs  of  his  perfon  : 
and  indeed  he  was  one  of  the  handfomeft  young  fel- 
lows in  the  world. 

As  there  are  fome  minds  whofe  affections,  like 
Mailer  BlinTs,  are  folely  placed  on  one  lingle  perfon, 
whofe  interefb  and  indulgence  alone  they  confider  on 
every  occafion ;  regarding  the  good  and  ill  of  all 
others  as  merely  indifferent,  any  farther  than  as  they 
contribute  to  the  pleafure  or  advantage  of  that  perfon: 
fo  there  is  a  different  temper  of  mind  which  borrows 
a  degree  of  virtue  even  from  felf-love.  Such  can 
never  receive  any  kind  of  fatisfaction  from  another,, 
without  loving  die  creature  to  whom  that  fatisfaction 
is  owing,  and  without  making  its  well-being  in  fome 
fort  necefTary  to  their  own  eafe. 

Of  this  latter  fpecies  was  our  hero.  He  confidered 
this  poor  girl  as  one  whofe  happinefs  or  mifery  he  had 
caufed  to  be  dependent  on  himfelf.  Her  beauty  was 
ftill  the  object  of  defire,  though  greater  beauty,  or  a 
frefher  object,  might  have  been  more  foj  but  the 
little  abatement  which  fruition  hadoccafioned  to  this, 
was  highly  overbalanced  by  the  confiderations  of  the 
affection  which  {Tie  vifibly  bore  him,  and  of  the  fitua- 
tion  into  which  he  had  brought  her.  The  former  of 
thefe  created  gratitude,  the  latter  companion;  and 
both  together,  with  his  defire  for  her  perfon,  raifed 
in  him  a  paflion,  which  might,,  without  any  great 
violence  to  the  word, .  be  called  love  ;  though,  per- 
haps, it  was  at  firil  not  very  judicioully  placed. 

This  then  was  the  true  reafon  of  that  infenfibility 
which  he  had  fhewn  to  the  charms  of  Sophia,  and 
that  behaviour  in  her,  which  might  have  been  reafon - 
ably  enough  interpreted  as  an  encouragement  to  his 
addreffes  ■,  for  as  he  could  not  think  of  abandoning 
his  Molly,  poor  and  deftitute  as  Ihe  was,  fo  no  more 
could  he  entertain  a  notion  of  betraying  fuch  a  crea- 
ture as  Sophia,     And  furely,  had  he  given  the  leait 

encouraQ-e- 
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encouragement  to  any  paffion  for  that  young  lady, 
he  mult  have  been  absolutely  guilty  of  one  or  other 
of  thofe  crimes  ;  either  of  which  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, have  very  juftly  fubjected  him  to  that  face, 
which,  at  his  firit  introduction  into  this  hiitory,  I 
mentioned  to  have  been  generally,  predicted  as  his 
certain  deftiny. 


CHAP.     VII. 

Being  the  focr^Jl  chapter  in  this  book. 

I  E  R  mother  firit  perceived  the  alteration  in  the 
fhape  of  Molly  ;  and  in  order  to  hide  it  from 
her  neighbours,  fhe  foolifhly  clothed  her  in  that  fack 
which  Sophia  had  fent  her.  Though  indeed  that 
young  lady  had  little  apprehenfion,  that  the  poor 
woman  would  have  been  weak  enough  to  let  any  of 
her  daughters  wear  it  in  that  form. 

Molly  was  charmed  with  the  firft  opportunity  fhe 
ever  had  of  fhewing  her  beauty  to  advantage  ;  for 
though  fhe  could  very  well  bear  to  contemplate  her- 
felf  in  the  glafs,  even  when  dreft  in  rags  j  and 
though  fhe  had  in  that  drefs  conquered  the  heart  cf 
Jones,  and  perhaps  of  fome  others  ;  yet  fhe  thought 
the  addition  of  finery  would  much  improve  her 
charms,  and  extend  her  conquefts. 

Molly,  therefore,  having  dreffed  herfelfoutin  this 
fack,  with  a  new  laced  cap,  and  fome  other  ornaments 
which  Tom  had  given  her,  repairs  to  church  with  her 
fan  in  her  hand  the  very  next  Sunday.  The  great  are 
deceived,  if  they  imagine  they  have  appropriated 
ambition  and  vanity  to  themfelves.  Thefe  noble  qua- 
lities flourifh  as  notably  in  a  country-church,  and 
church-yard,  as  in  the  drawing-room,  or  in  the  clofet. 
Schemes  have  indeed  been  laid  in  the  veftry,  which 
would  hardly  difgrace  the  conclave.  Here  is  amini- 
itry,  and  here  is  an  oppofition.     J^rQ  are  plots  and 

M  2  circum- 
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circumventions,  parties  and  factions,  equal  to  thole 
which  are  to  be  found  in  courts. 

Nor  are  the  women  here  lefs  pra&ifed  in  the  highcft 
feminine  arts  than  their  fair  fuperiors  in  quality  and 
fortune.  Here  are  prudes  and  coquettes.  Here  are 
dreffing  and  ogling,  falfehood,  envy,  malice,  fcandal; 
in  fhort,  every  thing  which  is  common  to  the  moffc 
fplendid  afTembly,  or  politeft  circle.  Let  thofe  of 
high  life,  therefore,  no  longer  defpife  the  ignorance 
of  their  inferiors ;  nor  the  vulgar  any  longer  rail  at 
the  vices  of  their  betters. 

Molly  had  feated  herfelf  fome  time,  before  fhe  was 
known  by  her  neighbours.  And  then  a  whifper  ran 
through  the  whole  congregation,  c  Who  is  fhe?'  but 
when  fhe  was  difcovered,  fuch  fneering,  gigling, 
tittering,  and  laughing,  enfued  among  the  women, 
that  Mr.  Allworthy  was  obliged  to  exert  his  autho- 
rity to  preferve  any  decency  among  them. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

A  battle  Jung  by  the  mvje  in  the  Homerican  fiyle,  and 
which  none  but  the  clajfical  reader  can  tajie. 

R.  Weftern  had  an  eftate  in  this  parifhj  and  as 
his  houfe  ftood  at  little  greater  diftance  from 
this  church  than  from  his  own,  he  very  often  came  to 
divine  fervice  here  ;  and  both  he  and  the  charming 
Sophia  happened  to  be  prefent  at  this  time. 

Sophia  was  much  pleaied  with  the  beauty  of  the 
girl,  whom  fhe  pitied  for  her  fimplicity,  in  having 
drefTed  herfelf  in/ that  manner,  as  fhe  law  the  envy 
which  it  had  occafioncd  among  her  equals.  She  no 
fooner  came  home,  than  fhe  fentfor  the  gamekeeper, 
and  ordered  him  to  bring  his  daughter  to  her ;  fay- 
ing, fhe  would  provide  for  her  in  the  family,  and 
might  pofiibly  place  the  girl  about  her  own  perfon, 
when  her  own  maid,  .who  was  now  going  away,  had 
left  her. 

Po  r 
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Poor  Seagrim  was  thunderftruck  at  this  5  for  he 
was  no  ftranger  to  the  fault  in  the  fn ape  of  his 
daughter.  He  anfwered,  in  a  Hammering  voice, 
1  That  he  was  afraid  Molly  would  be  too  aw  kward  to 
c  wait  on  her  ladyfhip,  as  ihe  had  never  been  at  fer- 
'  vice.'  '  No  matter  for  that,'  fays  Sophia,  '  Hie  will 
'  foon  improve.  I  am  pleafed  with  the  girl,  and  am 
'  refolved  to  try  her.' 

Black  George  now  repaired  to  his  wife,  on  whofe 
prudent  counfel  he  depended  to  extricate  him  out  of 
this  dilemma ;  but  when  he  came  thither,  he  found 
his  houfe  in  foine  confufion.  So  great  envy  had  this 
lack  occafioned,  that  when  Mr.  Airworthy  and  the 
other  gentry  were  gone  from  church,  the  rage,  which 
had  hitherto  been  confined,  burlt  into  an  uproar  j 
and,  having  vented  itfelf  at  firft  in  opprobrious 
words,  laughs,  hiffes,  and  gefcures,  betook  itfelf  at 
laft  to  certain  miffile  weapons  ;  which  though,  from 
their  plaftic  nature,  they  threatened  neither  the  iofs  of 
life  or  limb,  were  however  fufficiently  dreadful  to 
a  well-drefTed.  lady.  Molly  had  too  much  fpirit  to 
bear  this  treatment  tamely,  Having  therefore — but 
hold,  as  we  are  diffident  of  our  own  abilities,  let  us 
here  invite  a  fuperior  power  to  our  afliftance. 

Ye  mufes  then,  whoever  ye  are,  who  love  to  firrg 
battles,  and  principally  thou,  who  whilom  didft  re- 
count the  (laughter  in  thofe  fields  where  Hudibrafs 
and  Trulla  fought,  if  thou  wert  not  ftarved  with 
thy  friend  Butler,  affift  me  on  this  great  occanon. 
All  things  are  not  in  the  power  of  all. 

As  a  vaft  herd  of  cows  in  a  rich  farmer's  yard,  if, 
while  they  are  milked,  they  hear  their  calves  at  a  dis- 
tance, lamenting  the  robbery  which  is  then  commit-: 
ting,  roar  and  bellow  ;  fo  roared  forth  the  Somerfet- 
fhire  mob  an  halialoo,  made  up  of  almoft  as  many 
fquawls,  fcreams,  and  other  different  founds,  as  there 
were  perfons,  or  indeed  pafiions,  among  them :  fome 
were  infpired  by  rage,  others  alarmed  by  fear,  and 
others  hud  nothing  in  their  heads  but  the  love  of 
M  3  fun; 
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fun  ;  but  chiefly  Envy,  the  filler  of  Satan,  and  his 
conflant  companion,  rufhed  among  the  crowd,  and 
blew  up  the  fury  of  the  women  ;  who  no  fooner  came 
.up  to  Molly,  than  they  pelted  her  with  dirt  andrub- 
bifh. 

Molly,  having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  make  ahand- 
fome  retreat,  faced  about  j  and  laying  hold  of  ragged 
Befs,  who  advanced  in  the  front  of  the  enemy,  fhe 
at  one  blow  felled  her  to  the  ground.     The  whole 
army  of  the  enemy  (though  near  a  hundred  in  num- 
ber) feeing  the  fate  of  their  general,  gave  back  many 
paces,  and  retired  behind  a  new-dug  grave ;  for  the 
church-yard  was  the  held  of  battle,  where  there  was 
to  be  a  funeral  that  very  evening.  Molly  purfued  her 
victory,  and  catching  up  a  Ikull  which  lay  on  the  fide 
of  the  grave,  difcharged  it  with  fuch  fury,  that  hav- 
ing hit  a  taylor  on  the  head,  the  two  ukulls  lent  equally 
forth  a  hollow  found  at  their  meeting,  and  the  taylor 
took  prefently  meafure  of  his  length  on  the  ground, 
where  the  ikulls  lay  fide  by  fide,  and  it  was  doubtful 
which  was  the  more  valuable  of  the  two.  Molly  then 
taking  a  thigh-bone  in  her  hand,  fell  in  among  the 
flying  ranks,  and  dealing  her  blows  with  great  libe- 
rality on  either  fide,  overthrew  the  carcafs  of  many 
a  mighty  hero  and  heroine. 

Recount,  O  mufe,  the  names  of  thofe  who  fell  on 
this  fatal  day.  Firft  Jemmy  Tweedle  felt  on  his  hin- 
der head  the  direful  bone.  Him  the  pleafant  banks  of 
fweetly  winding  Stour  had  nourifhed,  where  he  firft 
learnt  the  vocal  art,  with  which,  wandering  up  and 
down  at  wakes  and  fairs,  he  cheered  the  rural  nymphs 
and  fwains,  when  upon  the  green  they  interweav'd 
the  fprightly  dance ;  while  he  himfelf  flood  fiddling 
and  jumping  to  his  own  mufic.  How  little  now 
avails  his  fiddle  ?  He  thumps  the  verdant  floor  with 
his  carcafs.  Next  old  Echepole,  the  fowgelder,  re- 
ceived a  blow  in  his  forehead  from  our  Amazonian 
heroine,  and  immediately  fell  to  the  ground.  He 
was  a  fwinging  fat  fellow,  and  fell  with  almoft  as 

much 
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much  noife  as  a  houfe.  His  tobacco-box  dropt  at 
the  fame  time  from  his  pocket,  which  Molly  took 
up  as  lawful  fpoils.  Then  Kate  of  the  Mill  tumbled 
unfortunately  over  a  torn  b-itone,  which  catching  hold 
of  her  ungartered  (locking,  inverted  the  order  of  na- 
ture, and  gave  her  heels  the  fuperiority  to  her  head. 
Betty  Pippin,  with  young  Roger  her  lover,  fell  both 
to  the  ground  ;  where,  O  perverfe  fate  !  ihe  falutes 
the  earth,  and  he  the  fky.  Tom  Freckle,  the  fmith's 
fon,  was  the  next  victim  to  her  rage.  He  was  an  in- 
genious workman,  and  made  excellent  pattens  ;  nay, 
the  very  patten  with  which  he  was  knocked  down, 
was  his  own  workman  (hip.  Had  he  been  at  that 
time  finging  pfalms  in  the  church,  he  would  have 
avoided  a  broken  head.  Mifs  Crow,  the  daughter  of 
a  farmer;  John  Giddiih,  himielf  a  farmer;  Nan 
Slouch,  Either  Codling,  Will  Spray,  TomBennet; 
the  three  Miffes  Potter,  whofe  father  keeps  the  fign 
of  the  Red  Lion,  Betty  Chambermaid,  Jack  Oftler, 
and  many  others  of  inferior  note,  lay  rolling  among 
the  graves. 

Not  that  the  ftrenuous  arm  of  Molly  reached  all 
thefe ;  for  many  of  them  in  their  flight  overthrew 
each  other,- 

But  now  Fortune,  fearing  fhe  had  atted  out  of  cha- 
racter, and  had  inclined  too  long  to  the  fame  fide, 
efpecially  as  it  was  the  right  fide,  haitily  turned  about : 
for  now  goody  Brown, — whom  Zekiel  Brown  carefled 
in  his  arms ;  nor  he  alone,  but  half  the  parilh  be- 
iides ;  fo  famous  was  me  in  the  fields  of  Venus,  no.r 
indeed  iefs  in  thofe  of  Mars.  The  trophies  of  both 
thefe,  her  hufband  always  bore  about  on  his  head 
and  face;  for  if  ever  human  head  did  by  its  horns  dis- 
play the  amorous  glories  of  a  wife,  Zekiel's  did  ;  nor 
did  his  well-fcratched  face  lefs  denote  her  talents  (or 
rather  talons)  of  a  different  kind. 

Ng  longer  bore  this  Amazon  the  ihameful  flight  of 
her  party.  She  ftopt  fhort,  and  calling  aloud  to  all 
who  fled,  fpoke  as  follows  :    '  Ye  Somerfctihire  men, 

M  4  *  or 
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'  or  rather  ye  Somerfetlhire  women,  are  ye  not  afham- 
c  ed,  thus  to  fly  from  a  fingle  woman ;  but  if  no 
c  other  will  oppofe  her,  I  myfelf  and  Joan  Top  here 
c  will  have  the  honour  of  the  victory. '  Having  thus 
laid,  fhe  flew  at  Molly  Seagrim,  and  eafily  wrenched 
the  thigh-bone  from  her  hand,  at  the  fame  time 
clawing  cff  her  cap  from  her  head.  Then  laying  hold 
of  the  hair  of  Molly,  with  her  left  hand,  fhe  attack- 
ed her  fo  furioufly  in  the  face  with  the  right,  that  the 
blood  foon  began  to  trickle  from  her  nofe.  Molly 
was  not  idle  this  while.  She  foon  removed  the  clout 
from  the  head  of  goody  Brown,  and  then  fattening 
on  her  hair  with  one  hand,  with  the  other  fhe  cauied 
another  bloody  {cream  to  iffue  forth  from  the  noilrils 
of  the  enemy. 

When  each  cf  the  combatants  had  borne  off  fuffi- 
cient  fpoils  of  hair  from  the  head  of  her  antagonifb, 
the  next  rage  was  againfbthe  garments.  In  this  at-r 
tack  they  exerted  fo  much  violence,  that  ia  a  very  few 
minutes,  they  were  both  naked  to  the  middle. 

It  is  lucky  for  the  women,  that  the  feat  of  fifty  - 
cuff-war  is  not  the  fame  with  them  as  among  men  ; 
but  though  they  may  feem  a  little  to  deviate  from 
their  fex,  when  they  go  forth  to  battle,  yet  I  have 
obferved  they  never  fo  far  forget,  as  to  affail  the  bo- 
foms  of  each  other ;  where  a  few  blows  would  be 
fatal  to  moft  of  them.  This,  I  know,  fame  derive 
from  their  being  of  a  more  bloody  inclination  than 
the  males.  On  which  account  they  apply  to  the  note, 
as  to  the  part  whence  blood  may  moft  eafily  be  drawn; 
but  this  feems  a  far-fetched,  as  well  as  ill-natured 
fuppafition. 

Goody  Brown  had  great  advantage  of  Molly  in 
this  particular;  for  the  former  had  indeed  no  breads., 
her  bofom  (if  it  may  be  fo  called),  as  well  in  colour 
as  in  many  other  properties,  exactly  refembling  an 
ancient  piece  of  parchment,  upon  which  any  one 
might  have  drummed  a  ccnfiderab  e  while,  without 
doing  her  any  great  damage. 

Molly, 
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Molly,  befide  herpreferit  unhappy  condition,  was 
differently  formed  in  thofe  parts,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  tempted  the  envy  of  Brown  to  give  her  a  fatal 
blow,  had  not  the  lucky  arrival  of  Tom  Jones  at  this 
inflant  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  bloody  fcene. 

This  accident  was  luckily  owing  to  Mr.  Square ; 
for  he,  Mailer  Blifil,  and  Jones,  had  mounted  their 
horfes,  after  church,  to  take  the  air,  and  had  ridden 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when  Square,  changing 
his  mind  (not  idly,  but  for  a  reaibrt  which  we  jhall 
unfold  as  ioon  as  we  have  leifurc),  defired  the  young 
gentlemen  to  ride  with  him  another  way  than  they 
had  at  firft  purpofed.  This  motion  being  complied 
with,  brought  them  ol  neceility  back  again  to  the 
church-yard. 

Mailer  Blifil,  who  rode  firft,  feeing  fuch  a  mob 
aflembled,  and  tv/o  women  in  the  poilure  in  which 
we  left  the  combatants,  ftopt  his  horfe  to  enquire 
wfiat  was  the  matter.  A  country  fellow,  fcr  aching 
his  head,  aniwered  him  ;  '  I  don't  lcoow meafter  tint 
'  I  i  an't  pleafe  your  honour,  here  hath  been  a  vight, 
f  I  think,  between  gopdv  Brown  and  Moll  Seagrim/ 
<  Who,  who  ?'  cries  Tom  ■,  but  without  waiting 
for  an  anfwer,  having  difcovered  the  features  of  his 
Molly  through  all  the  difcompofure  in  which  they 
rjpw  were,  he  h^ftily  alighted,  turned  his  horfe  loofe, 
and  leaping  over  the  wall  ran  to  her.  She  new  firft 
burfling  into  tears,  told  him  how  barbaroufly  {he  had 
been  treated.  Upon  which,  forgetting  the  fex  of 
goody  Brown,  or  perhaps  not  knowing  it,  in  his  rage ; 
for,  in  reality,  fhe  had  no  feminine  appearance,  but  a 
petticoat,  which  he  might  not  obferve,  he  gave  her  a 
iafh  or  two  with  his  horfe-whip;  and  then  flying  at  the 
mob,  who  were  all  accufed  by  Moll,  he  dealt  his 
blows  fo  profufely  on  all  fides,  that  unlefs  I  would 
again  invoke  the  mule  (which  the  good-natured  read- 
er may  think  a  little  too  hard  upon  her,  as  ihe  heih 
fo  lately  been  violently  fweated),  it  would  be  impof- 
fiblefor  me  to  recount  the  horfe  -whipping  pffhat  day. 

Having 
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Having  fcoured  the  whole  coaft  of  the  enemy,  as 
well  as  any  of  Homer's  heroes  ever  did,  or  as  Don 
Quixote,  or  any  knight-errant  in  the  world  could 
have  done,  he  returned  to  Molly,  whom  he  found  in 
a  condition,  which  muft  give  both  me  and  my  reader 
pain,  was  it  to  be  defcribed  here.  Tom  raved  like 
a  madman,  beat  his  breaft,  tore  his  hair,  (lamped  on 
the  ground,  and  vowed  the  utmoft  vengeance  on  all 
who  had  been  concerned.  He  then  pulled  off  his 
coat,  and  buttoned  it  round  her,  put  his  hat  upon 
her  head,  wiped  the  blood  from  her  face  as  well  as 
he  could  with  his  handkerchief,  and  called  out  to 
the  fervant  to  ride  as  fail  as  pofiible  for  a  fide-faddle, 
or  a  pillion,  that  he  might  carry  her  fafe  home. 

Mailer  Blifil  objected  to  the  fending  away  the  fer- 
vant, as  they  had  only  one  with  them;  but  as  Square 
feconded  the  order  of  Jones,  he  was  obliged  to  com- 

The  fervant  returned  in  a  very  ffrort  time  with  the 
pillion,  and  Molly,  having  collected  her  rags  as  well 
as  fhe  could,  was  placed  behind  him.  In  which 
manner  fhe  was  carried  home,  Square,  Blifil,  and 
Jones  attending. 

Here  Jones  having  received  his  coat,  given  her  a 
fly  kifs,  and  whifpered  her,  that  he  would  return  in 
the  evening,  quitted  his  Molly,  and  rode  on  after 
his  companions. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Containing  matter  of  no  very  peaceable  colour. 

"Tfc.  A  OLLY  had  no  fooner  apparelled  herfelf  in 
l%f  \  her  accuftomed  rags,  than  her  fitters  began 
to  fall  violently  upon  her;  particularly  her  eldefl  filler, 
who  told  her  fhe  was  v/ell  enough  ferved.  '  How 
1  had  fhe  the  affurance  to  wear  a  gown  which  young 
'  Madam  Weftern  had  given  to  mother !  If  one  of 
'  us  was  to  wear  it,  I  think,'  fays  fhe,  *  I  myfelf 

*  have 
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'  have  the  bell  right ;   but  I  warrant,  you  think  it 

*  belongs  to  your  beauty.  I  fuppofe  you  think  your- 
'  ielf  more  handfomer  than  any  of  us.'  *  Hand  her 
'  down  the  bit  of  glais  from  over  the  cupboard,'  cries 
another;  f  I'd  warn  the  blood  from  my  face  before 
'  I  talked  of  my  beauty.'  c  You'd  better  have  mind- 
(  ed  what  the  parfon  fays/  cries  the  elded,  c  and  not 

*  a  hearkened  after  men  voke.'  t  Indeed,  child,  and 
c  fo  flie  had,'  fays  the  mother  fobbing,  '  fhe  hath 

*  brought  adifgrace  upon  us  all.     She's  the  vuritof 

*  the  vamily  that  ever  was  a  whore.'  '  You  need 
'  not  upbraid  me  with  that,  mother,'  cries  Molly ; 
1  you  yourfelf  was  brought-to-bed  of  fifcer  there, 

*  within  a  week  after  you  was  married.'  *  Yes, 
'  huffy,'  anfwered  the  enraged  mother,  *  fo  I  was, 

*  and  what  was  the  mighty  matter  of  that  ?  I  was 
'  made  an  honefb  woman  then  ;  and  if  you  was  to  be 
e  made  an  honeft  woman,  I  ihould  not  be  angry ;  but 
c  you  mult  have  to  doing  with  a  gentleman,  you  nalty 
1  flut;   you  will   have   a   baftard,   huffy,  you  will ; 

*  and  that  I  defy  any  one  to  fay  of  me.' 

In  this  fituation  Black  George  found  his  family, 
when  he  came  home  for  the  purpofe  before-mention- 
ed. As  his  wife  and  three  daughters  were  all  of 
them  talking  together,  and  moft  of  them  crying,  it 
was  fome  time  before  he  could  get  an  opportunity  of 
being  heard ;  but  as  foon  as  fuch  an  interval  occurred, 
he  acquainted  the  company  with  what  Sophia  had 
laid  to  him. 

G6ody  Seagrim  then  began  to  revile  her  daughter 
afreili.  c  Here,'  fays  fhe,  (  you  have  brought  us 
1  into  a  fine  quandary  indeed.  What  v/ill  Madam 
(  fay  to  that  big  belly  ?  Oh  that  ever  I  fhould  live 
'  to  fee  this  day  !' 

Molly  anfwered  with  great  fpirit.  '  And  what  is 
F  this  mighty  place  which  you  have  got  for  me,  fa- 
'  ther  ?'  (for  he  had  not  well  underftood  the  phrafe 
ufed  by  Sophia  of  being  about  herperfon)  c  I  fup- 
'  pofe  it  is  to  be  under  the  cook ;   but  I  fhan't  wafli 

*  «  difhes 
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c  diihes  for  any  body.  My  gentleman  will  provide 
f  becier  for  me.     See  what  he  hath  given  me  this 

*  afternoon  :  he  hath  promjfed  I  (hall  never  want 
c  money  -,  and  you  {han't  want  money  neither,  mo- 
'  ther,  if  you  will  hold  your  tongue,  and  know  when 
c  you  are  well.'  And  fo  faying,  fhe  pulled  out  fe- 
veral  guineas,  and  gave  her  mother  one  of  them. 

The  good  woman  no  fooner  felt  the  gold  within  her 
palm,  than  her  temper  began  (fuch  is  the  efficacy  of 
that  panacea)  to  be  mollified.  '  Why,  hufband/ 
fays  fhe,   c  would  any  but  fuch  a  blockhead  as  you 

*  not  have  enquired  what  place  this  was  before  he 

*  had  accepted  it  ?  Perhaps,  as  Molly  fays,  it  may  be 

*  in  the  kitchen;  and  truly  I  don't  care  my  daughter 

*  fhould  be  a  fcullion  wench  ;  for  poor  as  I  am,  I 

*  am  a  gentlewoman.  And  thof  I  was  obliged,  as 
f  my  father,  who  was  a  clergyman,  died  worie  than 
'  nothing,  and  fo  could  not  give  me  a  (hilling  of 
'  portion,  to  undervalue  myfelf,  by  marrying  a  poor 
*-  man  $  yet  I  would  have  you  to  know,  I  have  a  fpint 

*  above  all  them  things.     Marry  come  up  !  it  would 

*  better  become  Madam  Weftern  to  look  at  home, 

*  and  remember  who  her  own  grandfather  was.  Some 

*  of  my  family,  for  ought  I  know,  might  ride  in  their 

*  coaches,  when  the  grandfathers  of  fome  voke  walk- 
'  ed  a-voot.     I  warrant  fhe  fancies  fhe  did  a  mighty 

*  matter,  when  me  fent  us  that  old  gownd  -,  fome  of 
£  my  family  would  not  have  picked  up  fuch  rags  in 
■  the  ftreet ;  but  poor  people  arc  always  trample'! 
c  upon. — The  parifh  need  not  have  been  in  fuch  a 

*  flutter  with  Molly.  — You  might  have  told  them, 

*  child,  your  grandmother  wore  better  things  new 

*  out  of  the  fhop.' 

*  Well,  but  confider,'  cried  George,  f  What  an- 
'  fwer  fhall  I  make  to  Madam  ?'  «  I  don't  know 
'  what  anfwer,'  fays  fne ;  c  you  are  always  bringing 
c  your  family  into  one  quandary  or  other.  Do  you 
c  remember  when  you  fhot  the  partridge,  the  occalion 

*  of  all  our  misfortunes  ?  Did  not  I  advife  you  never 

•  to 
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*  to  go  into  'fquire  Weftern's  manor ?  Did  not  I  tell 
'  you  many  a  good  year  ago  what  would  come  of  it? 
'  But  you  would  have  your  own  headitrong  wTays  j 

*  yes,  you  would,  you  villain  I'  — 

Black  George  was,  in  the  main,  a  peaceable  kind 
of  fellow,  and  nothing  choleric,  nor  rafh  ;  yet  did  he 
bear  about  him  lbmething  of  what  the  ancients  call- 
ed the  Irafcible,  and  which  his  wife,  if  {he  had  been 
endowed  with  much  wiidom,  would  have  feared.  He 
had  long  experienced,  that  when  the  florin  grew 
very  high,  arguments  were  but  wind,  which  fcrved 
rather  to  increafe  than  to  abate  it.  He  was  therefore 
feldom  unprovided  with  a  fmall  fwitch,  a  remedy  of 
wonderful  force,  as  he  had  often  effayed,  and  which 
the  word  villain  ferved  as  a  hint  for  his  applying. 

No  fooner,  therefore,  had  this  fymptom  appeared, 
than  he  had  immediate  recourfe  to  the  laid  remedy, 
which  though,  as  it  is  ufual  in  ail  very  efficacious  me- 
dicines, it  at  firil  feemed  to  heighten  and  inflame  the 
difeafe,  foon  produced  a  total  calm,  and  reitored  the 
patient  to  perfect  eafe  and  tranquillity. 

This  is,  however,  a  kind  of  horfe-medicine,  which 
requires  a  very  robuit  conftitution  to  digeit,  and  is 
therefore  proper  only  for  the  vulgar,  unlefs  in  one 
fingle  inftance,  viz.  where  iuperiority  of  birth  breaks 
out  y  in  which  cafe,  we  mould  not  think  it  very  impro- 
perly applied  by  any  huiband  whatever,  if  the  appli- 
cation was  not  in  itfelf  fo  bafe,  that,  like  certain  ap- 
plications of  the  phyfical  kind  which  need  not  be 
mentioned,  it  fo  much  degrades  and  contaminates 
the  hand  employed  in  it,  that  no  gentleman  mould 
endure  the  thought  of  anything  fo  low  anddeteftable. 

The  whole  family  were  foon  reduced  to  a  Hate  of 
perfect  quiet ;  for  the  virtue  of  this  medicine,  like 
that  of  electricity,  is  often  communicated  through 
one  perfon  to  many  others,  who  are  not  touched  by 
the  inilrument.  To  fay  the  truth,  ns  they  both  ope- 
rate by  friction,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  is 
not  fomething  analogous  between  them,  of  which  Mr. 
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Freke  would  do  well  to  enquire,  before  he  publifhes 
the  next  edition  of  his  book. 

A  council  was  now  called,  in  which,  after  many 
debates,  Molly  ftill  perfifting  that  fhe  would  not  go 
to  fervice,  it  was  at  length  refolved,  that  goody  Sea- 
grim  herielf  fhould  wait  on  Mifs  Weftern,  and  en- 
deavour to  procure  the  place  for  her  eldeft  daughter, 
who  declared  great  readinefs  to  accept  it :  but  for- 
tune, who  feems  to  have  been  an  enemy  of  this  little 
family,  afterwards  put  a  flop  to  her  promotion. 

C  FI  A  P.     X. 

Aftory  told  by  Mr.  Supple,  the  curate.  The  'penetra- 
tion of  f quire  Weftern.  His  great  love  for  his 
daughter,  and  the  return  to  it  made  by  her. 

TH  E  next  morning  Tom  Jones  hunted  with 
Mr.  Weftern,  and  was  at  his  return  invited 
by  that  gentleman  to  dinner. 

The  lovely  Sophia  fhone  forth  that  day  with  more 
gaiety  and  fprightlinefs  than  ufual.  Her  battery  was 
certainly  levelled  at  our  hero  j  though,  I  believe, 
fhe  herielf  fcarce  yet  knew  her  own  intention ;  but  if 
fhe  had  any  uefign  of  charming  him,  fhe  now  fuc- 
ceeded. 

Mr.  Supple,  the  curate  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  parifh, 
made  one  of  the  company.  He  was  a  good-natured 
worthy  man  ;  but  chiefly  remarkable  for  his  great  ta- 
citurnity at  table,  though  his  mouth  was  never  fhut 
at  it.  In  fhort,  he  had  one  of  the  beft  appetites  in 
the  world.  However,  the  cloth  was  no  fooner  taken 
away,  than  he  always  made  fufHcient  amends  for  his 
fi.lence  :  for  he  was  a  very  hearty  fellow  ;  and  his 
converfation  was  often  entertaining,  never  offenlive. 

At  his  flrfl  arrival,  which  was  immediately  before 
the  entrance  of  the  roaft-beef,  he  had  given  an  inti- 
mation that  he  had  brought  fome  news  with  him, 
and  was  beginning  to  tell,  that  he  came  that  moment 

from 
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from  Mr.  Allworthy's,  when  the  fight  of  the  road- 
beef  ftruck  him  dumb,  permitting  him  only  to  fay 
grace,  and  to  declare  he  muil  pay  his  refpecl  to  the 
baronet :   for  fo  he  called  the  firioin. 

When  dinner  was  over,  being  reminded  by  Sophix 
of  his  news,  he  began  as  follows  :   *  I  believe,  lady, 

*  your  ladylhip  obferved  a  young  woman  at  church 

*  yefterday  at  even-fong,  who  was  dreft  in  one  of  your 

*  outlandim  garments  5  I  think  I  have  (etn.  your  lady- 
'  (hip  in  fuch  a  one.  However,  in  the  country,  fuel* 

*  dreffes  are 

*  Rara  avis  in  terris>  nigrcque  fimillima  cygno, 

*  That  is,  Madam,  as  much  as  to  fay, 

?  A  rare  bird  upon  the  eartji,  and  very  like  a  black 
{  fwan. 

*  The  verfe  is  in  Juvenal :  but  to  return  to  what  I 
f  was  relating.  I  was  faying  fuch  garments  are  rare 
c  fights  in  the  country ;  and  perchance  too,  it  was 
c  thought  the  more  rare,  refpecl:  being  had  to  the  per- 
{  fon  who  wore  it,  who,  they  tell  me,  is  the  daughter 
c  of  Black  George,    your  worfhip's   gamekeeper, 

*  whofe  fufferings  I  mould  have  opined,  might  have 
f  taught  him  more  wit,  than  to  drefs  forth  his  wenches 

*  in  fuch  gaudy  apparel.  She  created  fo  much  con- 
{  fufion  in  the  congregation,  that  if  Tquire  Allworthy 

*  had  not  filenced  it,  it  would  have  interrupted  the 
1  fervice  :  for  I  was  once  about  to  Hop  in  the  middle 
f  of  the  frrft  leffon.      Howbeit,  neverthelefs,   after 

*  prayer  was  over,  and  I  was  departed  home,  this  cc  - 

*  cafioned  a  battle  in  the  church-yard,  where,  amon'gft 

*  other  mifchief,  the  head  of  a  travelling  fiddler  was 

*  very  much  broken.  This  morning  the  fiddler  came 

*  to  'fquire  Allworthy  for  a  warrant,  and  the  wench 

*  was  brought  before  him.  The  'fquire  was  inclined 
'  to  have  compounded  matters  •,  when,  Jo !  on  a  fiid- 

*  den, 
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c  den,  the  wench  appeared  (I  afk  your  ladyihip's 
e  pardon)  to  be,  as  it  were,  at  the  eve  of  bringing 
4  forth  a  baftard.  The  'fquire  demanded  of  her  who 
*  was  the  father?  But  fhe  pertinacioufly  refufed  to 
f  make  any  refponfe.  So  that  he  was  about  to  make 
c  her  mittimus  to  Bridewell  when  I  departed.' 

c  And  is  a  wench  having  a  baftard  all  your  news, 
c  doctor  V  cries  Weiiern;  '  I  thought  it  might  have 
e  been  fome  public  matter,  ibmethmg  about  the  na- 
e  tion.' 

£  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  common,  indeed/  anfwered 
the  parfon ;  (  but  I  thought  the  whole  ftory  all  to- 
1  gether  delerved  commemorating.  As  to  national 
c  matters,  your  worfhip  knows  them  bell.  My  con- 
c  cerns  extend  no  farther  than  my  own  pariih.' 

'  Why,  ay,'  fays  the  'fquire,  c  I  believe  I  do  know 
c  a  little  of  that  matter,  as  you  fay ;  but,  come, 
c  Tommy,  drink  about,  the  bottle  ftands  with  you.' 
Tom  begged  to  be  excufed,  for  that  he  had  par- 
ticular biu'inefs  ;  and  getting  up  from  table,  efcaped 
the  clutches  of  the  'fquire,  who  was  rifmg  to  ftop  him, 
and  went  oif  with  very  little  ceremony. 

The  'fquire  gave  him  a  good  curfe  at  his  departure; 
and  then  turning  to  the  parfon,  he  cried  out,  '  I 
c  fmoke  it :  I  fmoke  it.  Tom  is  certainly  the  veather 
'  of  this  baftard.  Zook4  parfon,  you  remember 
'  how  he  recommended  the  veather  o'her  to  me. — 
c  D — n  un,  what  a  fly  b — cii  'tis.    Ay,  ay,  as  fure  as 

*  two-pence,  Tom  is  the  veather  of  the  baftard.' 

c  I  Ihould  be  very  lorry  for  that,'  fays  the  parfon. 
*  Why  forry,'  cries  the  'fquire  ,    i  Where  is  the  ' 
hty  matter  o't  I  What,  I  fuppofe,  doft  pretend 
'  that  thee  haft  never  got  a  baftard  ?  Pox !  more  good 

*  luck's  thine ;  for  I  Warrant  haft  a  done  therefore 
1  m^.ny's  the'good  time  and  often.'  '  Your  worfhip 
4  is  ©leafed  to  be  jocular,'  anfwered  the  parfon,  '  but 
'  1  do  not  only  animadvert  on  the  finfulnefs  of  the 
4  action,  though  that  furely  is  to  be  greatly  depre- 

*  catedj  but  I  fear  his  unrighteoufnefs  may  injure 

*  him- 
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f  him  with  Mr.  Allworthy.     And  truly  I  mud  fay, 

*  though  he  hath  the  character  of  being  a  little  wild, 

*  I  never  Taw  any  harm  in  the  young  man;  nor  can  I 

*  fay  I  have  heard  any*  fave  what  your  worfhip  now 

*  mentions.  I  wifh,  indeed,  he  was  a  little  more  re- 
c  gular  in  his  refponfes  at  church  j  but  altogether  he 

*  feems 

*  Ingentii  vulitts  puer  ingentiiqite  pudoris. 

c  That  is  a  clafTical  line,  young  lady,  and  being  ren- 
c  dered  into  Englifh  is,  ff  A  lad  of  an  ingenuous 
tc  countenance,  and  of  an  ingenuous  modefty :"  for 

*  this  was  a  virtue  in  great  repute  both  among  the 
c  Latins  and  Greeks.    I  mnft  fay,  the  young  gentie- 

*  man  (for  fo  I  think  I  may  call  him,  notwithftand- 

*  ing  his  birth)  appears  to  me  a  very  modefi:  civil 
c  lad,  and  I  mould  be  forry  that  he  mould  do  him- 

*  felf  any  injury  in  'fquire  Allworthy's  opinion.' 

c  Pooh  I'  lays  the  'fquire,   *  Injury  with  Allwor- 

*  thy !  Why  Allworthy  loves  a  wench  himfelf.  Doth 
c  not  all  the  country  know  whofe  fon  Tom  is  ?  You 

*  muft  talk  to  another  perfon  in  that  manner.  I  re- 
f  member  Allworthy  at  college.' 

c  I  thought,'  faid  the  parfon,  c  he  had  never  been 

*  at  the  univerfity.' 

c  Yes,  yes,  he  was,'  fays  the  'fquire,  f  and  many 
'  a  wench  have  we  two  had  together.  As  arrant  a 
'  whoremafter  as  any  within  five  miles  o'un.  No, 
c  no.  It  will  do'n  no  harm  with  he,  affiffe  yourfelf ; 
'  nor  with  any  body  elfe.  Afk  Sophy  there — You 
'  have  not  the  worie  opinion  of  a  young  fellow  for 
'  getting  a  baftard,  have  you,  girl  ?  No,  no,  the 
c  women  will  like  un  the  better  for't.' 

This  was  a  cruel  queftion  to  poor  Sophia.  She 
had  obferved  Tom's  colour  change  at  the  parfon's 
itory;  and  that,  with  his  hafly  and  abrupt  departure, 
gave  her  fumcient  reafon  to  think  her  father's  fufpicion 
not  groundlefs.    Her  heart  now,  at  once,  difcovered 

Vol.  VI.  N  the 
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the  great  fecret  to  lier,  which  it  had  been  fo  long  dif- 
clofing  by  little  and  little ;  and  Ihe  found  herfelf  highly 
interested  in  this  matter.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  her  fa- 
ther's malapert  queftion  rufhing  fuddenly  upon  her, 
produced  fome  fymptoms  which  might  have  alarmed 
a  fufpicious  heart ;  but  to  do  the  'fquire  jufl-ice,  that 
was  not  his  fault.  When  fhe  arofe  therefore  from  her 
chair,  and  told  him,  a  hint  from  him  was  always  fuf- 
ficient  to  make  her  withdraw,  he  fuffered  her  to  leave 
the  room,  and  then  with  great  gravity  of  countenance 
remarked,  c  That  it.  was  better  to  fee  a  daughter 
<  overmodeft,  than  overforward  :'  a  fentiment  which 
was  highly  applauded  by  the  parfon. 

There  now  enfued  between  the  'fquire  and  the 
parfon,  a  moil  excellent  political  difcourfe,  framed 
out  of  news-papers  and  political  pamphlets  ;  in 
which  they  made  a  libation  of  four  bottler,  of  wine 
to  the  good  of  their  country  j  and  then,  the  Tquire 
being  faft  afleep,  the  parfon  lighted  his  pipe,  mount- 
ed his  horfe,  and  rode  home. 

When  the  'fquire  had  finifhed  his  half-hour's  nap, 
he  iummoned  his  daughter  to  her  harpfichord  ;  but 
fhe  begged  to  be  excuied  that  evening,  on  account 
of  a  violent  headach.  This  remiflion  was  prefently 
granted  ;  for  indeed  lhe  ieldom  had  occ avion  to  afk 
him  twice,  as  he  loved  her  with  fuch  ardent  affeftion, 
that,  by  gratifying  her,  he  commonly  conveyed  the 
higheit  gratification  to  himfelf.  She  was  really  what 
he  frequently  called  her,  his  little  darling,  and  lhe 
well  de fervid  to  be  fo  ;  for  fhe  returned  all  his  affec- 
tion in  the  moft  ample  manner.  She  had  preferved  the 
moft  inviolable  duty  to  him  in  all  things ;  and  this  her 
love  made  not  only  eafy,  but  fo  delightful,  that  when 
one  of  her  companions  laughed  at  her,  for  placing 
fo  much  merit  in  fuch  fcrupulous  obedience,  as  that 
young  lady  called  it,  Sophia  anfwered,  ?  You  mif- 
*  take  me,  Madam,  if  you  think  I  value  myfelf  up- 
'  on  this  account;  for  belides  that  I  am  barely  dif- 
c  charging  my  duty,  I  am  likewife  pleafmg  myfelf. 

*  I  can 
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(  I  can  truly  fay,  I  have  no  delight  equal  to  that  of 
c  contributing  to  my  father's  happinefs ;  and  if  I 
c  value  myfelf,  my  dear,  it  is  on  having  this  power, 
c  and  not  on  executing  it/ 

This  was  a  fatisfaction,  however,  which  poor  Sophia 
was  incapable  of  tailing  this  evening.  She  therefore 
not  only  defired  to  be  excufed  from  her  attendance 
at  the  harpfichord,  but  likewife  begged  that  he  would 
fuffer  her  to  abfent  herfelf  from  fupper.  To  this  re- 
queil  likewife  the  'fquire  agreed,  though  not  without 
fome  reluctance  ;  for  he  fcarce  ever  permitted  her  to 
be  out  of  his  fight,  unlefs  v/hen  he  was  engaged  with 
his  horfes  j  dogs,  or  bottle.  Neverthelefs  he  yielded 
to  the  defire  of  his  daughter  j  though  the  poor  man 
was,  at  the  fame  time,  obliged  to  avoid  his  own 
company  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  myfelf),  by  fending 
for  a  neighbouring  farmer  to  fit  with  him. 

CHAP.     XI. 

The  narrow  efcape  of  Molly  Seagrim,  with  fome  ob~ 
fervations  for  which  we  have  been  forced  to  dive 
-pretty  deep  into  nature. 

rpOM  JONES  had  ridden  one  of  Mr.  Wef- 
X  tern's  horfes  that  morning  in  the  chace ;  fo 
that  having  no  horfe  of  his  own  in  the  'fquire's  liable, 
he  was  obliged  to  go  home  on  foot :  this  he  did  fo 
expeditiously,  that  he  ran  upwards  of  three  miles 
within  the  half  hour. 

Jufl  as  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Ailworthy's  outward 
gate,  he  met  the  conflable  and  company,  with  Molly 
in  theirpoffeiTion,  whom  they  were  conducting  to  that 
houfe  where  the  inferior  fort  of  people  may  learn  one 
good  leffon,  viz.  refpect  and  deference  to  their  fu- 
periors  j  fince  it  muft  fhew  them  the  wide  distinction 
fortune  intends  between  thofe  pcrfons  who  are  to  be 
corrected  for  their  faults,  and  thofe  who  are  not : 
which  lefTon>  if  they  do  not  learn;  I  am  afraid,  they 

N  2  very 
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very  rarely  learn  any  other  good  teflon,  or  improve 
their  morals,  at  the  houfe  of  correction. 

A  lawyer  may,  perhaps,  think  Mr.  Allworthy  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  a  little  in  this  inftance.  And,. 
to  fay  the  truth,  I  queftion,  as  here  was  no  regular 
information  before  him,  whether  his  conduct  was 
ftrictly  regular.  However,  as  his  intention  was  truly 
upright,  he  ought  to  be  excufed  in  Fsro  Cotifcientia ; 
lince  lb  many  arbitrary  acts  are  daily  committed  by 
magiftrates,  who  have  not.  this  excufe  to  plead  for 
themfelves. 

Tom  was  no  fooner  informed  by  the  conftable, 
whither  they  were  proceeding  (indeed  he  pretty  well 
gueiTed  it  of  himfcif ),  than  he  caught  Molly  in  his 
arms,  and  embracing  her  tenderly  before  them  all,, 
fwore  he  would  murder  the  firft  man  who  offered  to 
lay  hold  of  her.  He  bid  her  dry  her  eyes  and  be 
comforted  ;  for  wherever  £he  went,  he  would  ac- 
company her.  Then  turning  to  the  conftable,  who 
flood  trembling  with  his  hat  off,  he  defired  him,  in  a 
very  mild  voice,  to  return  with  him  for  a  moment 
only  to  his  father  (lb  he  now  called  Allworthy),  for 
he  durft,  he  laid,  be  allured,  that  when  he  had  al- 
leged what  he  had  to  fay  in  her  favour,  the  girl 
would  be  difcharged. 

The  conilable,  who,  I  make  no  doubt,  would 
have  furrendered  his  prifoner,  had  Tom  demanded 
her,  very  readily  confented  to  this  requeft.  So  back 
they  all  went  into  Mr.  Allworthy's  hall;  where  Tom 
defired  ihem  to  itay  till  his  return,  and  then  went 
himfelf  in  purfuit  of  the  good  man.  As  foon  as  he 
was  found,.  Tom  threw  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  hav- 
ing begged  a  patient  hearing,  confeffed  himfelf  to  be 
the  father  of  the  child,,  of  which  Molly  was  then  big. 
He  entreated  him  to-  have  companion  on  the  poor 
girl,  and  to  confider,  if  there  was  any  guilt  in  the 
cafe,  it  lay  principally  at  his  door. 

(  If  there  is  any  guilt  in  the  cafe  !'   anfwered  All- 
worthy  warmly  j.  '  Are  you   then  fo  profligate  and 
'  5,  c  aban- 
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*  abandoned  a  libertine,  to  doubt  whether  the  break- 

*  ing  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  the  corrupting  and 

*  ruining  a  poor  girl,   be  guilt  r    I  own,   indeed,   it 

*  doth  lie  principally  upon  you,  and  lb  heavy  it  is, 

<  that  you  ou^ht  to  expert  it  fhould  crufh  you.' 

(  Whatever   may  be  my  fate,'    fays  iom,    c  let 

*  me  fucceed  in  my  intcrcefiions  for  the  poor  girl.    I 

*  ccnfefs  I  have  corrupted  her ;  but  whether  fhe  mall 

*  be  ruined,  depends  on  you.  For  Heaven's  fake,  Sir, 

*  revoke  your  warrant,  and  dp  not  fend  her  to  a  place 

*  which  muft  unavoidably  prove  her  deftruction.' 

Allworthy  bid  him  immediately  call  a  fervant. 
Tom  anfwered,  there  was  no  occalion  ;  for  he  had 
luckily  met  them  at  the  gate,  and  relying  upon  his 
goodnefs,  had  brought  them  all  back  into  his  hall, 
where  they  now  waited  his  final  resolution,  which, 
upon  his  knees,  he  befought  him  might  be  in  favour 
of  the  girl;  that  fhe  might  be  permitted  to  go  home 
to  her  parents,  and  not  be  expofed  to  a  greater  degree 
of  (name  and  fcorn  than  mult  neceffarily  fall  upon 
her.  f  I  know,'  faid  he,  c  that  is  too  much.  I 
'  know  I  am  the  wicked  occafion  of  it.  I  will  endea- 
c  vour  to  make  amends,  if  poflible;  and  if  you  mail 
1  have  hereafter  the  goodnefs  to  forgive  me,  I  hope 

*  I  mall  deferve  it.' 

Allworthy  hefitated  fome  time,  and  at  laft  faid, 

<  Well,   I  will  difcharge  my  mittimus, —You  may 

*  fend  the  conftable  to  me ;  he  was  inftantly  called, 
'  difcharged,  and  fo  was  the  girl.' 

It  will  be  believed  that  Mr.  Allworthy  failed  not  to 
read  Tom  a  very  fevere  lecture  on  this  occafion  ;  but 
it  is  unnecefTary  to  infert  it  here,  as  we  have  faithfully 
tranferibed  what  he  faid  to  Jenny  Jones  in  the  firft 
book,  moft  of  which  may  be  applied  to  the  men, 
equally  with  the  women.  So  fenfible  an  effect  had 
thefe  reproofs  on  the  young  man,  who  was  no  hard- 
ened finner,  that  he  retired  to  his  own  room,  where 
he  pa(Ted  the  evening  alone,  in  much  melancholy  con- 
templation. 

N  3  Allworthy 
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Allworthy  was  fufficientiy  offended  by  this  tranf-r 
grelTion  of  Jones ;  for,  notwithitanding  the  affer- 
tions  of  Mr.  Weftern,  it  is  certain,  this  worthy  man 
had  never  indulged  himfelf  in  any  loofepleafures  with 
women,  and  greatly  condemned  the  vice  of  incon- 
tinence in  others.  Indeed,  there  is  much  reafon  to 
imagine,  that  there  was  not  the  leaft  truth  in  what 
Mr.  Weftern  affirmed,  especially  as  he  laid  the  fcene 
of  thole  impurities  at  the  univerfity,  where  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  never  been.  In  fact,  the'good  'fquire  wag 
a  little  too  apt  to  indulge  that  kind  of  pleafantry 
which  is  generally  called  Rhodomontadej  but  which 
may,  with  as  wjch  propriety,  be  exprefied  by  a  much 
fhorter  word  •  and,  perhaps,  we  too  often  iupply  the 
ufe  of  this  little  rhonofyllable  by  others  j  fince  very 
much  ot  what  frequently  pafles  in  the  world  for  wit 
and  humour,  mould,  in  the  ftricteft  purity  of  language, 
receive  that  fhort  appellation,  which,  in  conformity  to 
the  well-bred  laws  of  cuftom,  I  here  fupprefs. 

But  whatever  deteftation  Mr.  Allworthy  had  to 
this  or  to  any  other  vice,  he  was  not  lb  blinded  by  it, 
but  that  he  could  difcern  any  virtue  in  the  guilty  per- 
ibn,  as  clearly,  indeed,  as  if  there  had  been  no  mix- 
ture of  vice  in  the  fame  character.  While  he  was  an- 
gry, therefore,  with  the  incontinence  of  Jones,  he  was 
no  lefs  pleafed  with  the  honour  and  ho  nelly  of  his 
felf-accufation.  He  beeran  now  to  form  in  his  mind 
the  fame  opinion  of  this  young  fellow,  which,  we 
hope,  our  reader  may  have  conceived.  And  in  ba- 
lancing his  faults  with  his  perfections,  the  latter 
feemed  rather  to  preponderate. 

It  was  to  no  purpofe,  therefore,  that  Thwackum, 
who  was  immediately  charged  by  Mr.  Blifil  with  the 
ilory,  unbended  all  his  rancour  againft  poor  Tom. 
Allworthy  gave  a  patient  hearing  to  their  invectives, 
and  then  anfwered  coldly  :  ?  That  young  men  of 
'  Tom's  complexion  were  too  generally  addicted  to 
4  this  vice ;  but  he  believed  That  youth  was  fincerejy, 
•  affected  with  what  he  had  faid  to  him  on  the  c.cca-- 

{  iion, 
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c  fion,  and  he  hoped  he  would  not  tranfgrefs  again.' 
So  that,  as  the  days  of  whipping  were  at  an  end,  the 
tutor  had  no  other  vent  but  his  own  mouth  for  his 
gall,  the  ufual  poor  refource  of  impotent  revenge. 

But  Square,  who  was  a  lefs  violent,  was  a  much 
more  artful  man  3  and  as  he  hated  Jones  more,  per- 
haps, than  Thwackum  himfelf  did,  io  he  contrived 
to  do  him  more  mifchief  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  All- 
worthy. 

The  reader  muft  remember  the  feveral  little  inci- 
dents of  the  partridge,  the  horfe,  and  the  bible,  which 
were  recounted  in  the  fecond  book.  By  all  which  Jones 
had  rather  improved  than  injured  the  affection  which 
Mr.  Airworthy  was  inclined  to  entertain  for  him.  The 
fame,  I  believe,  mult  have  happened  to  him  with 
every  other  perfon  who  hath  any  idea  of  friendfhip, 
generofity,  and  greatnefs  of  fpiritj  that  is  to  fay,  who 
hath  any  traces  of  goodn^fs  in  his  mind. 

Square  himfelf  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  true 
impreffion  which  thofe  feveral  inftances  of  goodnefa 
had  made  on  the  excellent  heart  of  Allworthy  ;  for 
the  philofopher  very  well  knew  what  virtue  was, 
though  he  was  not  always,  perhaps,  fteady  in  its  pur- 
fuit :  but  as  for  Thwackum,  from  what  reafon  I  will 
not  determine,  no  fuch  thoughts  ever  entered  into 
his  head :  he  faw  Jones  in  a  bad  light,  and  he  imagined 
Allworthy  faw  him  in  the  fame,  but  that  he  was  re- 
lolved,  from  pride  and  ftubbornnefs  of  fpirit,  not  to 
give  up  the  boy  whom  he  had  once  cherifhed  ;  fince, 
by  fo  doing,  he  mult  tacitly  acknowledge,  that  his 
former  opinion  of  him  had  been  wrong. 

Square  therefore  embraced  this  opportunity  of  in- 
juring Jones  in  the  tendered  part,  by  giving  a  very 
bad  turn  to  all  thefe  before-mentioned  occurrences. 

*  I  am  forry,  Sir,'  faid  he,   i  to  own  I  have  been  de- 

*  ceived  as  well  as  yourfelf.     I  could  not,  I  CQnfefs, 

*  help  being  pleafed  with  what  I  aftribed  to  the  mo- 

*  tive  of  friendfhip,  though  it  w~as  carried  to  an  ex- 
1  cefs,  and  all  excels  is  faulty  and  vicious ;  but  in  this 

N  4  c  I  made 
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1  I  made  allowance  for  youth.  Little  did  I  fufpeft 
f  that  the  facrifice  of  truth,  which  we  both  imagined 
f  to  have  been  made  to  friendfhip,  was,   in  reality, 

*  a  proflitution  of  it  to  a  depraved  and  debauched 

*  appetite.  You  now  plainly  fee  whence  all  the  feem- 

*  ing  generofity  of  this  young  man  to  the  family  of 

*  the  gamekeeper  proceeded.     He  fupported  the  fa- 

*  thcr,   in  order  to  corrupt  the  daughter,   and  pre- 

*  ferved  the  family  from  ftarving,    to  bring  one  of 

*  them  to  fhame  and  ruin.     This  is  friendfhip  !  this 

*  is  generofity!  As  Sir  Richard  Steele  fays,  "  Glut- 
t;  tons  who  give  high  prices  for  delicacies.,  are  very 
<f  worthy  to  be  called  generous."     In  fhort,    I  am 

*  refolved,  from  this  initance,  never  to  give  way  to 

*  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature  mores  nor  to  think 

*  any  thing  virtue  which  doth  not  exactly  quadrate 

*  with  the  unerring  rule  of  right.' 

The  goodnefs  of  Airworthy  had  prevented  thofe 
confederations  from  occurring  to  himfelf ;  yet  were 
theytooplaufible  to  be  abfolutely  and  haftily  rejected, 
when  laid  before  his  eyes  by  another.  Indeed,  what 
Square  had  faid,  funk  very  deeply  into  his  mind,  and 
the  uneafinefs  which  it  there  created,  was  very  vifible 
to  the  other ;  though  the  good  man  would  not  ac- 
knowledge this,  but  made  a  very  flight  anfwer,  anc\ 
forcibly  drove  off  the  difcourfe  to  fome  other  fubject, 
It  was  well,  perhaps,  for  poor  Tom,  that  no  fuch  fug- 
geftions  had  been  made  before  he  was  pardoned  -,  for 
they  certainly  Itamped  in  the  mind  of  Allworthy  the 
firft  bad  impreflion  concerning  Jones, 

CHAP,    XII. 

Containing  much  clearer  matters ;  but  which  flowed  from 
the  fame  fountain  with  thofe  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

THE  reader  will  be  pleafed,  I  believe,  to  return 
with  me  to  Sophia.  She  paffed  the  night,  after 
we  faw  her  laft,  in  no  very  agreeable  manner.  Sleep 

befriendedi 
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befriended  her  but  little,  and  dreams  lefs.  In  the 
morning,  when  Mrs.  Honour  her  maid  attended  her 
at  the  uiual  hour,  fhe  was  found  already  up  and  dreft. 

Perfons  who  live  two  or  three  miles  diitance  in  the 
country  are  confidered  as  next  door  neighbours, 
and  tranfadions  at  the  one  houfe  fly  with  incredible 
celerity  to  the  other.  Mrs.  Honour,  therefore,  had 
heard  the  whole  ftory  of  Molly's  lhame  ;  which  fhe, 
being  of  a  very  communicative  temper,  had  no  fooner 
entered  the  apartment  of  her  miftrefs,  than  fhe  began 
to  relate  in  the  following  manner : 

c  La,  Ma'am,  what  doth  your  la'fhip  think  ?  the 
'  girl  that  your  la'fhip  faw  at  church  on  Sunday, 
(  whom  you  thought  fo  handfome ;  though  you 
f  would  not  have  thought  her  fo  handfome  neither, 

*  if  you  had  feen  her  nearer;  but  to  be  fure  fhe  hath 
(  been  carried  before  the  juflice  for  being  big  with 

*  child.     She  feemed  to  me  to  look  like  a  confident 

*  (hit :  and  to  be  fure  fhe  hath  laid  the  child  to  young 

*  Mr.  Jones.  And  all  the  parifh  fays,  Mr.  Airworthy 

*  is  fo  angry  v/ith  young  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  won't  fee 

*  him.    To  be  fure,  one  can't  help  pitying  the  poor 

*  young  man,  and  yet  he  doth  not  deferve  much  pity 
'  neither,  for  demeaning  himfelf  with  fuch  kind  of 
'  trumpery.  Yet  he  is  fo  pretty  a  gentleman,  I  fhould 
1  be  forry  to  have  him  turned  out  of  doors.  I  dares 
(  to  fwear  the  wench  was  as  willing  as  he  ;  for  fhe 
c  was  always  a  forward  kind  of  body.  And  when 
{  wenches  are  fo  coming,  young  men  are  not  fo  much 
c  to  be  blamed  neither  j  for  to  be  lure  they  do  no  more 
(  than  what  is  natural.  Indeed,  it  is  beneath  them  to 
1  meddle  with  fuch  dirty  draggle-tails  5  and  whatever 
{  happens  to  them,  it  is  good  enough  for  them.  And 
(  yet  to  be  fure  the  vile  baggages  are  moil  in  fault. 
c  I  wifhes,  with  all  my  heart,  they  were  well  to  be 

*  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail ;  for  it  is  pity  they  fhould 

*  be  the  ruin  of  a  pretty  young  gentleman  ;  and  no- 

*  body  can  deny  but  that  Mr.  Jones  is  one  of  the  moft 

*  handfomeft  young  men  that  ever * 

She 
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She  was  running  on  thus,  when  Sophia,  with  a  more 
peevifh  voice  than  fhe  had  ever  fpoken  to  her  in  before, 
cried,  f  Prithee  why  do'ft.  thou  trouble  me  with  all 
f  this  fluff?  What  concern  have  I  in  what  Mr.  Jones 
1  doth  ?  I  fuppofe  you  are  all  alike.  And  you  feem 
4  to  me  to  be  angry  it  was  not  your  own  cafe.* 

f  I,  Ma'am  V  anfwered  Mrs.  Honour,  c  I  am 
'  forry  your  iadyfhip  fhould  have  fuch  an  opinion  of 
1  me.  I  am  fure  nobody  can  fay  any  fuch  thing  of 
*  me.  All  the  young  fellows  in  the  world  may  go  to 
1  the  devil,  for  me.  Becaufe  I  faid  he  was  a  handibme 
c  man !  Every  body  fays  it  as  well  as  I, — To  be  fure? 
'  I  never  thought  as  it  was  any  harm  to  fay  a  young 
c  man  was  handibme ;  but  to  be  fure  I  fhall  never 
1  think  him  fo  any  more  now;  .for  handibme  is  that 
'  handibme  does.     A  beggar  wench  1 ' 

c  Stop  thy  torrent  of  impertinence,'  cries  Sophia, 
f  and  fee  whether  my  father  wants  me  at  breakfaft.' 

Mrs.  fjonour  then  flung  out  of  the  room,  mutter- 
ing much  to  herfelf, of  which- c  Marry  come 

<  up,  I  ami  re  you,'  was  all  that  could  be  plainly 
difr.inguiflied. 

Whether  Mrs.  Honour  really  deferved  that  fufpi- 
cion,  of.  which  her  miftrefs  gave  her  a  hint,  is  a 
matter  which  we  cannot  indulge  our  reader's  curiofity 
by  refolving.  We  will,  however,  make  him  amends 
in  difclofing  what  paffed  in  the  mind  of  Sophia. 

The  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  recollect,  that  a  fecret 
affection  for  Mr.  Jones  had  infenfibly  ftolen  into  the 
bofom  of  this  young  lady.  That  it  had  there  grown  - 
to  a  pretty  great  height  before  fhe  herfelf  had  dif- 
covered  it.  When  ihe  firft  began  to  perceive  its 
(ymptoms,  the  fenfarions  were  fo  Iweet  and  pleafing, 
that  fhe  had  not  refolution  fufficient  to  check  or 
repel  them  ;  and  thus  fhe  went  on  cheriming  a  paf- 
fion  of  which  me  never  once  confidered  the  conie- 
quences. 

This  incident  relating  to  Molly  firft  opened  her 
eyes.    She  now  iirft  perceived  the  weakriefs  of  which 

{Vie 
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ihe  had  been  guilty ;  and  though  it  caufed  the  ut- 
mofl  perturbation  in  her  mind,  yet  it  had  the  effect 
of  other  naufeous  phyfic,  and  for  the  time  expelled 
her  diftemper.  Its  operation  indeed  was  moft  won- 
derfully quick  ;  and  in  the  ihort  interval,  while  her 
maid  Was  abfenfc,  fo  entirely  removed  all  fymotoms, 
that  when  Mrs.  Honour  returned  with  a  fummons 
from  her  father,  fne  was  become  perfectly  eafy,  and 
had  brought  herfelf  to  a  thorough  indifference  for 
Mi .  Jones. 

The  difeafes  of  the  mind  do  in  almoft  every  par- 
ticular imitate  thofe  of  the  budy.  For  which  rea- 
fon,  we  hope,  that  learnt d  faculty,  for  whom  we 
have  fo  profound  a  refp<  ft,  will  pardon  us  the  vio- 
lent hands  we  have  been  ntceffitated  to  lay  en  feve- 
ral  words  and  phrafes,  which  of  right  belong  to 
them,  and  without  which  our  defcripuons  mufc  have 
been  often  unintelligible. 

Now  there  is  no  one  circumftance  in  which  the 
diftempers  of  the  mind  bear  a  more  exact  analogy  to 
thofe  which  are  called  bodily,  than  that  aptnefs 
which  both  have  to  a  relapfe.  This  is  plain  in  the 
violent  difeafes  of  ambition  and  avarice.  I  have 
known  ambition,  when  cured  at  court  by  frequent 
difappointments  (which  are  the  only  phytic  for  it), 
to  break  out  again  in  a  conteft  for  foreman  of  the 
grand  jury  at  an  afiizes  ;  and  have  heard  of  a  man 
who  had  fo  far  conquered  avarice,  as  to  give  away 
many*  a  fixpence,  that  comforted  himfelf,  at  laft, 
on  his  deathbed,  by  making  a  crafty  and  ad- 
vantageous bargain  concerning  his  enfuing  fune- 
ral, with  an  undertaker  who  had  married  his  only 
child. 

In  the  affair  of  love,  which,  out  of  ftrict  con- 
formity with  the  ftoic  philofophy,  we  (hall  here  treat 
as  a  difeafe,  this  pronenefs  to  relapie  is  no  lefs 
confpicuous.  Thus  it  happened  to  poor  Sophia; 
upon  whom,  the  very  next  time  the  faw  young 
Jones,  all  the  former  fymptoms  returned,  and  from 

that 
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that  time  cold  and .  hot  fits  alternately  feized  her 
heart. 

The  fituation  of  this  young  lady  was  now  very 
different  from  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  That 
pafiion  which  had  formerly  been  fo  exquifitdy  deli- 
cious, became  now  a  fcorpion  in  her  bofom.  She 
re  rifted  it  therefore  with  her  utmoft  force,  and  fum- 
moned  every  argument  her  reafon  (which  was  fur- 
prifingly  ftrong  for  her  age)  could  fuggeft,  to  fubdue 
and  expel  it.  In  this  fhe  fo  far  fucceeded,  that  fhe 
began  to  hope  from  time  and  abfence  a  perfect  cure. 
She  refolved  therefore  to  avoid  Tom  Jones  as  much 
as  poffible  ;  for  which  purpofe  fhe  began  to  conceive 
a  defign  of  vifiting  her  aunt,  to  which  fhe  made  no 
doubt  of  obtaining  her  father's  confent. 

But  Fortune,  who  had  other  defigns  in  her  headj 
put  an  immediate  flop  to  any  iuch  proceeding,  by 
introducing  an  accident,  which  will  be  related  in  the 
next  chapter. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

yl  dreadful  accident  which  befel  Sophia.  The  gallant 
behaviour  of  Jones,  and  the  more  dreadful  confequence 
of  that  behaviour  to  the  young  lady ;  with  afhort  di-* 
greffion  in  favour  of  the  female  /ex. 

R.  Weftern  grew  every  day  fonder  and  fonder 
of  Sophia,  infomuch  that  his  beloved  dogs 
themfelves  almoft  gave  place  to  her  in  his  affections  ; 
but  as  he  could  not  prevail  on  himfeif  to  abandon 
thefe,  he  contrived  very  cunningly  to  enjoy  their 
company,  together  with  that  of  his  daughter,  by  in- 
fifting  on  her  riding  a  hunting  with  him. 

Sophia,  to  whom  her  father's  word  was  a  law,  readily 
complied  with  his  defires,  though  fhe  had  not  the  leaft 
delight  in  a  fport,  which  was  of  too  rough  and  maf- 
culine  a  nature  to  fuit  with  her  difpofition.  She  had, 
however,  another  motive.,  befide  her  obedience,  to 

accompany 
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accompany  the  old  gentleman  in  the  chace  ;  for  by 
her  prefence  fhe  hoped  in  ibme  meafure  to  reftrainhis 
impetuofity,  and  to  prevent  him  from  fo  frequently 
expofing  his- neck  to  the  utmoit  hazard. 

The  itrongeft  objection  was  that  which  would  have 
formerly  been  an  inducement  to  her,  namely,  the 
frequent  meeting  with  young  Jones,  whom  fhe  had 
determined  to  avoid  ;  but  as  the  end  of  the  hunting 
feafon  now  approached,  fhe  hoped,  by  a  fhort  abfence 
with  her  aunt,  to  reafon  herielf  entirely  out  of  her 
unfortunate  pafiion  ;  and  had  not  any  doubt  of  being 
able  to  meet  him  in  the  field  the  fublequent  ieafon 
without  the  leaft  danger. 

On  the  fecond  day  of  her  hunting,  as  fhe  was  re- 
turning from  the  chace,  and  wis  arrived  within  a 
little  diflance  from  Mr.  Weftern's  houfe,  her  horfe, 
whofe  mettlefome  fpirit  required  a  better  rider,  fell 
fuddenly  to  prancing  and  capering  in  fuch  a  manner,, 
that  fhe  was  in  the  moil  imminent  pefil  of  falling. 
Tom  Jones  who  was  at  a  little  diftance  behind,  faw 
this,  and  immediately  galloped  up  to  her  affiftance. 
As  foon  as  he  came  up,  he  leapt  from  his  own  horfe, 
and  caught  hold  of  her's  by  the  bridle.  The  un- 
ruly beaft  prefently  reared  himfelf  on  end  on  his 
hind  legs,  and  threw  his  lovely  burthen  from  his 
back,  and  Jones  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

She  was  fo  affected  with  the  fright,  that  fhe  was 
not  immediately  able  to  fatisfy  Jones,  who  was  very 
folicitous  to  know  whether  fhe  had  received  any 
hurt.  She  foon  after,  however,  recovered  her  fpi- 
rits,  allured  him  fhe  was  fafe,  and  thanked  him  for 
the  care  he  had  taken  of  her.  Jones  anfwered,  c  If 
c  I  have  preferved  you,  madam,  I  am  fufficiently 
c  repaid ;  for  I  promife  you,  I  would  have  fecured 
c  you  from  the  leaft  harm,  at  the  expence  of  a  muck 
*  greater  misfortune  to  myfeif,  than  I  have  fuffcred 
4  on  this  occafion.' 

*  What  misfortune/  replied  Sophia,  eagerly,  c  I 
s  hope  you  have  come  to  no  mifchief  ?' 

<Be 
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c  Be  not  concerned,    madam/    anfwered  Jonesy 
c  Heaven  be  praifed,  you  have  efcaped  fo  well,  con- 

*  ftdering  the  danger  you  was  in.  If  I  have  broke 
1  my  arm,  I  corifidcr  it  as  a  trifle,  -in  companion  of 
c  what  I  feared  upon  your  account.' 

Sophia  then  fc reamed  out,  '  Broke  your  arm  \ 
c  Heaven  forbid.' 

c  I  am  afraid  I  hate,  madam,'  fays  Jones,  <  but 

*  I  beg  you  will  fuffer  me  firil  to  take  care  of  you. 

*  I  have  a  right-hand  yet  at  your  fervice,  to  help 
c  you  into  the  next  field,  whence  we  have  but  a  very 
c  little  walk  to  your  father's  houfe/ 

Sophia  feeing  his  left  arm  dangling  by  his  fidey 
while  he  was  ulinp;  th?  other  to  lead  her,  no  longer 
doubted  of  the  truth.  She  now  grew  much  paler 
than  her  fears  for  herfelf  had  made  her  before.  All 
her  limbs  were  feized  with  a  trembling,  infomuch 
that  Jones  could  fcarce  fupport  her ;  and  as  her 
thoughts  were  in  no  lefs  agitation,  fhe  could  not  re- 
frain from  giving  Jones  a  look  lb  full  of  tender- 
nefs,  that  it  almoft  argued  a  ftronger  fenfation  in  her 
mind,  than  even  gratitude  and  pity  united  can  raife 
in  the  eentleft  female  bofom,  without  the  afiiftance 
of  a  third  more  powerful  paliion. 

Mr.  Weilern,  who  was  advanced  at  fome  diflance 
when  this  accident  happened,  was  now  returned,  as 
were  the  reft  of  the  horfemen.  Sophia  immedi- 
ately acquainted  them  with  what  had  befallen  Jones,- 
arid  begged  them  to  take  care  of  him.  Upon 
which  Weilern,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  by- 
meeting  his  daughter's  horfe  without  its  rider,  and 
wras  now  overjoyed  to  find  her  unhurt,  cried  out, 
c  I  am  glad  it  is  no  v/orfe,  if  Tom  hath  broken  his 
£  arm,  we  will  get  a  joiner  to  mend  un  again.' 

The  'fquire  alighted  from  his  horfe,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  his  houfe  on  foot,  with  his  daughter  and 
Jones.  An  impartial  fpectator,  who  had  met  them 
on  the  way,  would,  on  viewing  their  feveral  coun- 
tenances, have  concluded  Sophia  alone  to  have  been 
6  the 
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the  object  of  companion:  for  as  to  Jones,  he  exulted 
in  having  probably  faved  the  life  of  the  young 
lady,  at  the  price  only  of  a  broken  bone  ;  and  Mr. 
Weftern,  though  he  was  not  unconcerned  at  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  Jones,  was,  however, 
delighfed  in  a  much  higher  degree  with  the  fortu- 
nate efcape  of  his  daughter. 

The  generofity  of  Sophia's  temper  conflrued  this 
behaviour  of  Jones  into  great  bravery;  and  it  made 
a  deep  impreflion  on  her  heart :  for  certain  it  is, 
that  there  is  no  one  quality  which  fo  generally  re- 
commends men  to  women  as  this;  proceeding,  if 
we  believe  the  common  opinion,  from  that  natural 
timidity  of  the  fex,  which  is,  fays  Mr.  Ofborne, 
c  fo  ereat,  that  a  woman  is  the  moil  cowardly  of 
i  all  the  creatures  God  ever  made.'  A  fentiment 
more  remarkable  for  its  bluntnefs  than  for  its  truth. 
Ariftotle,  in  his  politics,  doth  them,  I  believe,  more 
juftice,  when  he  lays,  '  The  modeily  and  fortitude 
'  of  men  differ  from  thole  virtues  in  women ;  for 
'  the  fortitude  which  becomes  a  woman,  would  be 
c  cowardice  in  a  man  ;  and  the  medefty  which  be- 
c  comes  a  man,  would  be  pertnefs  in  a  woman/ 
Nor  is  there,  perhaps,  more  of  truth  in  the  opinion 
of  thofe  who  derive  the  partiality  which  women  are 
inclined  to  fhew  to  the  brave,  from  this  excefs  of 
their  fear.  Mr.  Bayle  (I  think,  in  his  article  of 
Helen)  imputes  this,  and  with  greater  probability, 
to  their  violent  love  of  glory  ;  for  the  truth  of 
which,  we  have  the  authority  of  him,  who,  of  all 
others,  faw  fartheft  into  human  nature ;  and  who 
introduces  the  heroine  of  his  Odyffey,  the  great 
pattern  of  matrimonial  love  and  conitancy,  aiilgning 
the  glory  of  her  hum  and  as  the  only  fource  of  her 
affection  towards  him  *. 

However  this  be,   certain  it  is  that  the  accident 
operated  very  ftrongly  on  Sophia;  and,  indeed,  after 

*  The  Englifh  reader  will  not  find  this  in  the  poe.^  ;  for  the 
fentiment  is  entirely  left  cue  in  the  translation. 

much 
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much  enquiry  into  the  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that,  at  this  very  time,  the  charming  Sophia 
made  no  lefs  impreffion  on  the  heart  of  Jones ;  to 
fay  truth,  he  had  for  fome  time  become  ienfible  of 
the  irrefiftibie  power  of  her  charms. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

The  arrival  of  a  Jurgeon.     His  operations  y  and  a  long 
dialogue  between  Sophia  and  her  maid. 

HEN  they  arrived  in  Mr.  Weflern's  hall, 
Sophia,  who  had  totter'd  along  with  much 
difficulty,  funk  down  in  a  chair ;  but  by  the  arTilt.- 
ance  of  hartfhorn  and  water,  fhe  was  prevented 
from  fainting  away,  and  had  pretty  well  recovered 
her  fpirits,  when  the  furgeon,  who  v/as  fent  for  to 
Jones,  appeared.  Mr.  Weilern,  who  imputed  thefe 
fymptoms  in  his  daughter  to  her  fall,  advifed  her  to 
be  prefently  blooded  by  way  of  prevention.  In  this 
opinion  he  was  feconded  by  the  furgeon,  who  gave 
fo  many  reafons  for  bleeding,  and  quoted  fo  many 
cafes  where  perfons  had  mifcarried  for  want  of  it, 
that  the  'fquire  became  very  importunate,  and  in- 
deed infilled  peremptorily  that  his  daughter  ihould 
be  blooded. 

Sophia  foon  yielded  to  the  commands  of  her 
father,  though  entirely  contrary  to  her  own  inclina- 
tions :  for  fhe  fufpected,  I  believe,  lefs  danger  from 
the  fright,  than  either  the  'fquire  or  the  furgeon. 
She  then  ftretched  out  her  beautiful  arm,  and  the 
operator  began  to  prepare  for  his  work. 

While  the  fervants  were  bufied  in  providing 
materials ;  the  furgeon,  who  imputed  the  backward- 
nefs  which  had  appeared  in  Sophia  to  her  fears,  be- 
gan to  comfort  her  with  affurances  that  there  was  ' 
not  the  leaft  danger ;  for  no  accident,  he  faid,  could 
ever  happen  in  bleeding,  but  from  the  monftrous 
ignorance  of  pretenders  to  furgery,  which  he  pretty 

plainly 
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plainly  infinuated  was  not  at  prefent  to  be  appre- 
hended. Sophia  declared  fhe  was  not  under  the 
lead  apprehenfion ;  adding,  if  you-  open  an  artery, 
I  promife  you  I'll  forgive  you  -,  *  Will  you/  cries 
Weftern,  c  D — n  me,  if  I  will ;  if  he  does  thee 
«  the  leaft  mifchief,  d~n  me,  if  I  don't  ha'  the 
f  heart's  blood  o'un  out.'  The  1  urge  on  aflehted  to 
bleed  her  uponthefe  conditions,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  his  operation,  which  he  performed  with  as 
much  dexterity  as  he  had  promiied  j  arid  v/ith  as ' 
much  quicknefs  :  for  he  took  but  little  blood  from 
her,  faying,  it  was  much  fafer  to  bleed  again  and 
again,  than  to  take  away  too  much  at  once. 

Sophia,  when  her  arm  was  bound  up,  retired ; 
for  fhe  was  not  willing  (nor  was  it,  perhaps,  ftridfc- 
ly  decent)  to  be  prefent  at  the  operation  on  Jones, 
Indeed  one  objection  which  me  had  to  bleeding 
(though  fhe  did  not  make  it),  was  the  delay  which 
it  would  occalion  to  fetting  the  broken  bone.  For 
Weftern,  when  Sophia  was  concerned,  had  no  confi- 
deration,  but  for  her;  and  as  for  Jones  himfelf,  he 

*  fat  like  Patience  on  a  monument  iiniiing  at  grief." 
To  fay  the  truth,  when  he  law  the  blood  fpringing 
from  the  lovely  arm  of  Sophia,  he  fcarce  thought 
of  what  had  happened  to  himfelf. 

The  furgeon  now  ordered  his  patient  to  be  fcript 
to  his  fhirt,  and  then  entirely  baring  the  arm,  he 
began  to  ftretch  and  examine  it,  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  the  tortures  he  put  him  to,  caufed  Jones  to 
make  feveral  wry  faces  ;  which  the  furgeon  obferv- 
ing,  greatly  wondered  at,  crying,    c  What  is  the 

*  matter,  Sir  ?  I  am  fure  it  is  impoflible  I  fnould 
c  hurt  you.'  And  then  holding  forth  the  broken 
arm,  he  began  a  long  and  very  learned  lecture  of 
anatomy,  in  which  fimple  and  double  fractures  were 
mod  accurately  confidered  ;  and  the  feveral  ways  in 
which  Jones  might  have  broken  his  arm,  were  dif- 
cufTed,  with  proper  annotations,  fhewing  how  many 

Vol,  Vli  O  of 
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of  thefe  would  have   been  better,  and  how  many 
worfe  than  the  prefent  cafe. 

Having  at  length  finifhed  his  laboured  harangue, 
with  which  the  audience,  though  it  had  greatly 
raifed  their  attention  and  admiration,  were  not  much 
edified,  as  they  really  undericood  not  a  [ingle  fyllable 
of  all  he  had  {"aid,  he  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  which 
he  was  more  expeditious  in  finifhing,  than  he  had 
been  in  beginning. 

Jones  was  then  ordered  into  a  bed,  which  Mr. 
Weflern  compelled  him  to  accept  at  his  own  houfe, 
and  fentence  of  watergruel  was  paffed  upon  him. 

Among  the  good  company  which  had  attended 
in  the  hall  during  the  bone-letting,  Mrs.  Honour 
was  one;  who  being  fummoned  to  her  miitrefs  as 
foon  as  it  was  over,  and  aiked  by  her  how  the  young 
gentleman  did,  prefently  launched  into  extravagant 
•praifes  on  the  magnimity,  as  the  called  it,  of  his 
behaviour,  which,  flic  faid,  f  wasfo  charming  in  fo 
'  pretty  a  creature.'  She  then  burft  forth  into  much 
warmer  encomiums  on  the  beauty  of  his  perfon  ; 
enumerating  many  particulars,  and  ending  with  the 
wjiitenefs  of  his  fkin. 

This  difcourfe  had  an  effect  on  Sophia's  counte- 
nance, which  would  not  perhaps,  have  efcaped  the 
obfervance  of  the  fagacious  waiting-woman,  had  ihe 
once  looked  her  miftrefs  in  the  face,  all  the  time  me 
wasfpeaking:  but  as  a  looking-glafs,  which  was 
moft  commodiou  fly  placed. oppofite  to  her,  gave  her 
an  opportunity  of  furve'ying  thofe  features,  in  which, 
of  all  others,  (lie  took  moil  delight  -,  fo  flie  had  not 
once  removed  her  eyes  from  that  amiable  object 
during  her  whole  fpeech. 

Mrs.  Honour  was  fo  int.".  rely  wrapped  up  in  the 
fubject  on  which  me  exercifed  her  tongue,  and 
the  object  before  her  eyes,  that  Ihe  gave  her  miftrefs 
time  to  conquer  her  confuiion  ;  which  having  done, 
(lie  fmiled  on  her  maid,  and  told  her,  '  fhe  was  cer- 
'  tainly  in  love  with  this  young  fellow/     *  I  in  love, 

*  Madam  I 
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'  Madam !  anfwers  fnc,  upon  my  word,  Ma'am", 
'  I  allure  you,  Ma'am,  upon  my  foul,  Ma'am,  I  am 
'  not.'  c  Why,  if  you  was,'  cries  her  miftrefs,  c  I 
'  fee  no  reafon  that  you  ihould  be  amamed  of  ic ; 

*  for  he  is  certainly  a  pretty  fellow' — c  Yes,  Ma'am,' 
anfvvered  the  other,  c  that  he  is,  the  moft:  hand- 
'  fomeft  man  I  ever  faw  in  my  life.  Yes,  to  be 
'  fure,  that  he  is,  and,  as  your  ladyfhip  fays,  I  don't 
'  know  why  I  Ihould  be  afhamed  of  loving  him, 
'  though  he  is  my  betters.  To  be  fure,  gentle  folks 
c  are  but  flefh  and  blood  no  more  than  us  fervants. 
c  Befides,  as  for  Mr.  Jones,  thof  'iquire  Airworthy 
c  hath  made  a  gentleman  of  him,  he  was  not  fo  good 
c  as  myfelf  by  birth  :  for  thof  I  am  a  poor  body,  I 

*  am  an  honeft  perfon's  child,  and  my  father  and 
'  mother  were  married,  which  is  more  than  fome 
4  people  can  fay,  as  high  as  they  hold  their  heads. 
£  Marry,  come  up  !  I  allure  you,  my  dirty  coufin  i 
c  thof  his  fkin  be  fo  white,  and  to  be  fure,  it  is  the 
c  moft  whiteff.  that  ever  was  fcen,  I  am  a  chriftian 
1  as  well  as  he,  and  nobody  can  fay  that  I  am  bafe 

*  born  j  my  grandfather  was  a  clergyman  *,  and 
'  would  have  been  very  angry,  I  believe,  to   have 

*  thought  any  of  his  family  Ihould  have  taken  up 

*  with  Molly  Seagrim's  dirty  leavings.' 

Perhaps  Sophia  might  have  fulfered  her  maid  to 
rv.n  on  in  this  manner,  from  w  anting  fufrlcient  Ipirits 
to  ftop  her  tongue,  which  the  reader  may  probably 
conjecture  was  no  very  eafy  tafk  j  for  certainly  there 
were  fome  palTages  in  her  fpeech,  which  were  far 
from  being  agreeable  to  the  lady.     However,  fne 

checked  the  torrent,  as  there  feemed  no  en 
its  flowing.  c  I  wonder,'  fays  fhe,  '  at  your  a 
c  ance  in  daring  to  talk  thus  of  one  of  my  fath 

*  Tin's  is  the  fecond  perfon  of  low  condition  whom  we  hive 

-  led  in  this  hiftc-y  to  have  fprung  from  the  cicrgy.     Ic  is  to 

be  hoped  fuch  inftances  will,  in  future  ?.ges,  when  fome  provifion 

is  m-.  .  families  of  the  inferior  clergy,  appear  Granger 

than  they  can  be  thought  at  prefenr, 

O  2  *  fi  iends. 
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c  friends.  As  to  the  wench,  I  order  you  never  to 
'  mention  her  name  to  me.  And,  with  regard  to 
'  the  young  gentleman's  birth,  thole  who  can  fay 
'  nothing  more  to  his  difadvantage,  may  as  well  be 
c  filent  on  that  head,  as  I  defire  you  will  be  for  the 
'  future.' 

f  I  am  ferry,  I  have  offended  your  ladyfhip/  an- 
fwered  Mrs.  Honour,  f  I  am  fure  I  hate  Molly 
Seagrim  as  much  as  your  ladyfhip  can,  and  as  for 
abufing  'fquire  Jones,  I  can  call  all  the  fervants 
in  the  houfe  to  witnefs,  that  whenever  any  talk 
hath  been  about  baftards,  I  have  always  taken  his 
part :  for  which  of  you,'  fays  I  to  the  footman, 
would  not  be  a  baftard,  if  he  could,  to  be  made 
a  gentleman  of?  and,'  fays  I,  c  I  am  fure  he  is  a 
very  fine  gentleman ;  and  he  hath  one  of  the 
whiteft  hands  in  the  world:  for  to  be  fure  fo  he 
hath ;  and,'  fays  I,  c  one  of  the  fweetefl  temper- 
edeft,  belt,  naturedeft  men  in  the  world  he  is,'  and 
fays  I,  c  all  the  fervants  and  neighbours  all  round 
the  country  loves  him.  And,  to  be  fure,  I  could 
tell  your  ladyfhip  fomething,  but  that  I  am  afraid 
it  would  offend  you.' — c  What  could  you  tell  me,' 
Honour?'  fays  Sophia.  *  Nay,  Ma'am,  to  be  fure 
he  meant  nothing  by  it,  therefore  I  would  not  have 
your  ladyfhip  be  offended.' — c  Prithee  tell  me,' 
fays  Sophia. —  '  I  will  know  it  this  inftant.'  c  Why, 
Ma'am,'  anl  I  Mrs.  Honour,  '  he  came  into 

the  ro  >m  one  day  lafl  week  when  I  was  at  work, 
and  there  lay  your  ladyfhip's  muff  on  a  chair,  and. 
to  be  fore  he  put  his  hands  into  it,  that  very  muff 
your  ladyfhip  gave  me  but  yefterday  ;  La,'  fays  I, 
Mr.  Jones,  you  will  ftretch  my  lady's  muff  and 
fpoil  it;  but  he  full  kept  his  hands  in  it,  and  then 
he  killed  if  — to  ke  fure,  I  hardly  ever  law  flich  a 
kifs  in  my  life  ai  he  gave  it.' — '  I  fuppofe  he 
did  not  know  it  was  mine,'  replied  Sophia.  *  Your 
ladyfhip  mail  hear,  Ma'am.  He  killed  it  again 
and  again,  and  faid  it  was  die  prettieft  muff  in  the 

*  world. 
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world.  La  !  Sir/  fays  I,  f  you  have  feen  it  a 
hundred  times.' — c  Yes,  Mrs.  Honour/  cry'd  he; 
but  who  can  fee  any  thing  beautiful  in  the  pie- 
fence  of  your  lady  but  herfelf :  nay,  that's  not  all 
neither,  but  I  hope  your  lady fnio  won't  be  offend- 
ed, for  to  be  fure  he  meant  nothing:  one  day  as 
your  ladyfhip  was  playing  on  the  harpfichord  to 
my  mailer,  Mr.  Jones  was  fittin  ;  in  the  next 
room,  and  methought  he  looked  melancholy. 
La!'  fays  I,  c  Mr.  Jones,  what's  the  matter  !  a 
penny  for  your  thoughts,'  fays  I ;  c  Why,  huffy,' 
ays  he,  itarting  up  from  a  dream,  c  what  can  I  be 
thinking  of,  when  that  angel  your  miftrefs  is  play- 
ing ?'  and  then  fqueezing  me  by  the  hand — i  Oh  ! 
Mrs.  Honour/  fays  he,  c  how  happy  will  that 
man  be  !' — and  then  he  fighedj  f  upon  my  troth, 
his  breath  is  as  fweet  as  a  nofegay — but  to  be  fure 
he  meant  no  harm  by  it.  So  I  hope  your  lady- 
fhip will  not  mention  a  word :  for  he  gave  me  a 
crown  never  to  mention  it,  and  made  me  fwear 
upon  a  book,  but  I  believe,  indeed,  it  was  not  the 
bible.' 

Till  fomething  of  a  more  beautiful  red  than  ver- 
milion be  found  out,  I  fhall  fay  nothing  of  Sophia's 
colour  on  this  occafion.  *  Ho — nour/  fays  \kiQy 
(  I — if  you  will  not  mention  this  any  more  to  me, — • 
c  nor  to  any  body  elfe,  I  will  not  betray  you — I 
?  mean  I  will  not  be  angry ;  but  I  am  afraid  of 
c  your  tongue.  Why,  my  girl,  will  you  give  it 
f  fuch  liberties  ?'  '  Nay,  Ma'am,'  anfwered  lhe, 
c  to  be  fure,  I  would  fooner  cut  cut  my  tongue 
1  than  offend  your  ladyfnip  — to  be  fure,  I  fhall 
f  never  mention  a  word  that  your  ladyihip  would 
'  not  have  me.'  '  — Why  I  would  not  have  you 
f  mention  this  any  more,'  laid  Sophia,  (  for  it  may 
c  come  to  my  father's  ears,  and  he  would  be  angry 
c  with  Mr.  Jones,  though  I  really  believe,  as  you 
*  fay,  he  meant  nothing.  I  mould  be  very  angry 
f  myfelf,  if'I  imagined'--'  Nay,  Ma'am/  fays  Honour, 

O  3  \  I  pro- 
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4  I  protefi:  I  believe  he  meant  nothing.  I  thought 
c  he  talked  as  if  he  was  out  of  his  fenfes ;  nay, 
f  he  laid  he  believed  he  was  befide  himfelf  when  he 
c  had  fpoken  the  words.     Ay,    Sir,'   fays  I,    (  I  be- 

*  lieve  fo  too.'  f  Yes,'  fays  he,  *  Honour.' — f  But  I 
f  afk  your  iadyfliip's  pardon  j  I  could  tear  my 
(  tongue  out  for  offending  you.'  (  Go  on,'  fays 
Sophia,  *  you  may  mention  any  thing  you  have 
c  not  told  me  before.'  f  Yes,  Honour,'  fays  he 
(this  was  fome  time  afterwards  when  he  gave  me 
the  crown),  f  I  am  neither  fuch  a  coxcomb,  or  fuch 

*  a  villain,   as  to  think  of  her,  in  any  other  delight, 

*  but  as  my  goddefs ;  as  fuch  I  will  always  worfhip 
c  and  adore  her  while  I  have  breath.     This  was  all, 

*  Ma'am,  I  will  be  fworn,  to  jthe  befl  of  my  re- 
f  membrance  $  I  was  in  a  paffion  with  him  myfelf, 
1  till  I  found  he  meant  no  harm.'  £  Indeed,  Honour,' 
fays  Sophia,  c  I  believe  you  have  a  real  affection  for 
1  me ;  I  was  provoked  the  other  day  when  I  gave 
f  you  warning;  but  if  you  have  a  defire  to  ilay 
f  with  me,  you  fhall.'  c  To  be  fure,  Ma'am,' 
anfwered  Mrs.  Honour,  f  I  fhall  never  defire  to 
c  part  with  your  ladyfhip.  To  be  fure,  I  almoft 
s  cried  my  eyes  out  when  you  gave  me  warning.    It 

*  would  be  very  ungrateful  in  me,  to  defire  to  leave 
f  your  ladyfhip ;  becaufe  as  why,  I  fhould  never 
<  get  fo  good  a  place  again,  I  am  fure  I  would 
{  live  and  die  with  your  ladyihip — for,  as  poor  Mr. 
f  Jones  faid,  happy  is  the  man' 

Here  the  dinner-bell  interrupted  a  converfatioiv 
which  had  wrought  fuch  an  effecl;  on  Sophia,  that 
(he  was,  perhaps,  more  obliged  to  her  bleeding  in 
the  morning,  than  fhe,  at  the  time,  had  apprehend- 
ed fhe  fhould  be.  As  to  the  prefent  fituation  of 
her  mind,  I  fhall  adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace,  by  not 
attempting  to  defcribe  it,  from  defpair  of  fuccefs. 
Moil  of  my  readers  will  fuggefl  it  eaiily  to  them- 
felves  ■,  and  the  few  who  cannot,  .would  not  under- 
stand the  picture,  or  at  leaf!:  would  deny  it  to  be  na- 
tural, if  ever  fo  well  drawn, 
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Containing  a  portion  of  timeyfomewhat  longer  than  half 

a  year, 

C  H  A  P.     I. 

Of  the  Serious  in  writing,  and  for  what  purpofe  it 
is  introduced. 

PEradventure  there  may  be  no  parts  in  this  pro- 
digious work  which  will  give  the  reader  lefs 
pleafure  in  the  perufing,  than  thole  which  have  given 
the  author  the  greatelt  pains  in  compofing.  Among 
thefe,  probably,  may  be  reckoned  thcfe  initial  efiays 
which  we  have  prefixed  to  the  hiftorical  matter  con- 
tained in  every  book ;  and  which  we  have  determined 
to  be  eflentially  neceffary  to  this  kind  of  writing,  of 
which  we  have  fet  ourfelves  at  the  head. 

For  this  our  determination  we  do  not  hold  ourfelves 
ftrictly  bound  to  aflign  any  reafon  -t  it  being  abun- 
dantly fufficient  that  we  have  laid  it  down  as  a  rule 
neceffary  to  be  obferved  in  all  profai-comi-epic  writ-, 
ing.     Who  ever  demanded  the  reafons  of  that  nice 

O  4  unity 
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unity  of  time  or  place  which  is  now  eftablifhed  tp 
be  ib  effential  to  dramatic  poetry  ?  What  critic  hath 
been  ever  afked,  why  a  play  may  not  contain  two 
days  as  well  as  one  ?  Or  why  the  audience  (provided 
they  travel,  like  electors,  without  any  expence)  may 
not  be  wafted  fifty  miles  as  well  as  fiver  Hath  any 
commentator  well  accounted  for  the  limitation  which 
an  ancient  critic  hath  fet  to  the  drama,  which  he  will 
have  contain  neither  more  nor  lefs  than  five  acts  ?  Or 
hath  any  one  living  attempted  to  explain,  what  the 
modern  judges  of  our  theatres  mean  by  that  word 
Low  ;  by  which  they  have  happily  iucceeded  in  ba- 
nifhing  all  humour  from -the  ftage,  and  have  made 
the  theatre  as  dull  as  a  drawing-room  ?  Upon  all 
thefe  occafions,  the  world  feems  to  have  embraced 
a  maxim  of  our  lav/,  viz.  cv.icunque  in  arte Jua perito 
credendum  eft:  for  it  feems,  perhaos,  difficult  to  con- 
ccive,  that  any  one  fhould  have  had  enough  of  impu- 
dence to  lay  down  dogmatical  rules  in  any  art  or 
fcience  without  the  leaft  foundation.  In  fuch  cafes, 
therefore,  we  are  apt  to  conclude,  there  are  found  and 
good  reafons  at  the  bottom,  though  we  are  unfortu- 
nately not  able  to  fee  fo  far. 

Now,  in  reality,  the  world  have  paid  too  great  a 
compliment  to  critics,  and  have  imagined  them  men 
of  much  greater  profundity  than  they  really  are. 
From  this  complaifance,  the  Critics  have  been  em- 
boldened to  afifume  a  dictatorial  power,  and  have  fo 
Far  fucceededj  that  they  are  now  become  the  mas- 
ters, and  have  the  afrurance  to  give  laws  to  thofe 
authors,  from  whole  predeceffors  they  originally  re- 
ceived them. 

The  critic,  rightly  confidered,  is  no  more  than  the 
clerk,  whofe  office  it  is  to  t  t  the  rules  and 

laws  laid  down  by  thofe  great  judges,  whofe  vaft 
Strength  of  genius  hath  placed  them  in  the  light  of 
legifiators,  in  the  feveral  fciences  over  which  they 
prefided.  This  office  was  all  which  the  critics  of  old 
kfpired  to,  nor  did  they  ever  dare  to  advance  a  fen- 

tence. 
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tence,  without  Supporting  it  by  the  authority  of  the 
judge  from  whence  it  was  borrowed. 

But  in  proceis  of  time,  and  in  ages  of  ignorance, 
the  clerk  began  to  invade  the  power,  and  afTume  the 
dignity  of  his  mailer.  The  laws  of  writing  were  no 
longer  founded  on  the  practice  of  the  author,  but  on 
the  dictates  of  the  critic.  The  clerk  became  the 
legiflator,  and  thole  very  peremptorily  gave  laws, 
whofe  bufmeis  it  was,  at  firft,  only  to  tranfcribe  them. 

Jrlence  arofe  an  obvious,  and,  perhaps,  an  un- 
avoidable error  :  for  thefe  critics  being  men  of  mal- 
low capacities,  very  cafily  miftook  mere  form  for 
fubitance.  They  acted  as  a  judge  would,  who  mould 
adhere  to  the  lifelefs  letter  of  law,  and  reject  the 
ipirit.  Little  circumfcances  which  were,  perhaps, 
accidental  in  a  great  author,  were,  by  thefe  critics, 
confidered  to  conftitute  his  chief  merit,  and  trans- 
mitted as  effentials  to  be  obferved  by  all  his  fuccef- 
fors.  To  thefe  encroachments,  time  and  ignorance, 
the  two  great  fupporters  of  impofture,  gave  autho- 
rity ;  and  thus  many  rules  for  good  writing  have 
been  eftablifhed,  which  have  not  the  leaft  foundation 
in  truth  or  nature  ;  and  which  commonly  ferve  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  curb  and  reftrain  genius, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  have  reftrained  the 
dancing-mafter,  had  the  many  excellent  treatifes  on 
that  art,  laid  it  down  as  an  efiential  rule,  that  every 
man  muft  dance  in  chains. 

To  avoid,  therefore,  all  imputation  of  laying 
down  a  rule  for  pofterity,  founded  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  ipfe  dixit  -,  for  which,  to  fay  the  truth, 
we  have  not  the  profoundeft  veneration,  we  mall  here 
e  the  privilege  above  contended  for,  and  proceed 
to  lay  before  the  reader  the  reafons  which  have  in- 
duced us  to  interfperfe  thefe  feveral  digreffive  effays 
jn  the  courfe  of  this  work. 

And  here  we  fhall  of  neceffity  be  led  to  open  a 
new  vein  of  knowledge,  which,  if  it  hath  been  dif- 
covered,    hath    nor,    to   our   remembrance,    been 

wrought 
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wrought  on  by  any  ancient  or  modern  writer.  This 
vein  is  no  other  than  that  of  contrail,  which  runs 
through  all  the  works  of  the  creation,  and  may  pro- 
bably have  a  large  fhare  in  configuring  in  us  the 
idea  of  all  beauty,  as  well  natural  as  artificial  :•  for 
what  demonftrates  the  beauty  and  excellence  of 
any  thing,  but  its  reverie  ?  Thus  the  beauty  of  day, 
and  that  of  fummer,  is  fet  off  by  the  horrors  of 
night  and  winter.  And,  I  believe,  if  it  was  poflible 
for  a  man  to  have  feen  only  the  two  former,  he  would 
have  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  their  beauty. 

But  to  avoid  too  ferious  an  air;  can  it  be  doubt- 
ed, but  that  the  fineft  woman  in  the  world  would 
loie  all  benefit  of  her  charms  in  the  eye  of  a  man 
who  had  never  {een  one  of  another  call  ?  The  ladies 
themfelves  feem  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  are  all 
indiiftrious  to  procure  foils  ;  nay,  they  will  become 
foils  to  themfelves  :  for  I  have  obferved  (at  Bath 
particularly)  that  they  endeavour  to  appear  as  ugly 
as  pofTible  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  fet  off  that 
beauty  which  they  intend  to  mew  you  in  the  evening. 

Mofl  artifts  have  this  fecret  in  practice,  though 
fome,  perhaps,  have  not  much  fcudied  the  theory. 
The  jeweller  knows  that  the  fineft  brilliant  requires  a 
foil;  and  the  painter,  by  the  contrail  of  his  figures, 
often  acquires  great  applauie. 

A  great  genius  among  us  will  illuflrate  this  matter 
fully.  I  cannot,  indeed,  range  him  under  any  gene- 
ral head  of  common  artifts,  as  he  hath  a  title  to  be 
placed  among  thofe 

Inventus  qui  vitam  excolnere  per  artes. 

Who  by  invented  arts  have  life  improv'd. 

I  mean  here  the  inventor  of  that  mofl  exquifite 
entertainment,  called  the  Englifh  Pantomime. 

This  entertainment  confifled  of  two  parts,  which 
the  inventor  diftinguifhed  by  the  names  of  the  ferious 

and 
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the  comic.  The  ferious  exhibited  a  certain  num- 
ber of  heathen  gods  and  heroes,  who  were  certainly 
the  worft  and  duilcft  company  into  which  an  audi- 
ence was  ever  introduced  ;  and  (which  was  a  fecret 
known  to  few)  were  actually  intended  ib  to  be,  in 
order  to  contrail  the  comic  part  of  the  entertainment, 
and  to  difplay  the  tricks  of  harlequin  to  the  better 
advantage. 

This  was,  perhaps,  no  very  civil  ufe  of  fuch  per- 
fonagesj  but  the  contrivance  was,  neverthelefs,  inge- 
nious enough,  and  had  its  effect.  And  this  will  now 
plainly  appear,  if,  initead  of  ferious  and  comic,  we 
fupply  the  words  duller  and  dulleft  ;  for  the  comic 
was  certainly  duller  than  any  thing  before  fhewn  on 
the  ftage,  and  could  be  fet  off  only  by  that  fuperla- 
tive  degree  of  dulnefs,  which  compofed  the  ferious. 
So  intolerably  ferious,  indeed,  were  thefe  gods  and 
heroes,  that  harlequin  (though  the  Englifh  gentle- 
man of  that  name  is  not  at  all  related  to  the  French 
family,  for  he  is  of  a  much  more  ferious  difpofition) 
was  always  welcome  on  the  ftage,  as  he  relieved  the 
audience  from  worfe  company. 

Judicious  writers  have  always  practifed  this  art  of 
contraft  with  great  fuccefs.  I  have  been  furprized 
that  Horace  fhould  cavil  at  this  art  in  Homer ;  but 
indeed  he  contradicts  himfelf  in  the  very  next  line. 

Indignor  quandoqae  bonus  dormitat  Homerits, 
Verum  of  ere  in  longo  fas  eft  obregeirejcmnum. 

I  grieve  if  e'er  great  Homer  chance  to  deep, 
Yet  flumbers  on  long  works  have  right  to  creep. 

For  we  are  not  here  to  underftand,  as,  perha  \ 
fome  have,  that  an  author  actually  falls  afleep  while 

he  is  writing.   It  is  true,  that  readers  are  too  apt  to  be 
fo  overtaken  ;   but  if  the  w>    '      ,  long  al  ai 

Oldmixon^  the  author  himfeif  is  too  well  entertained 

to 
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to  be  fubiecft  to  the  lead  drowfinefs.    Fie  is,  as  Mr. 
Pope  obferves, 

Steeplers  himfelf  to  give  his  readers  deep. 

To  fay  the  truth,  thefe  foporific  parts  are  fo  many 
fcenes  of  Serious  artfully  interwoven,  in  order  to  con-  - 
traft  and  fet  off  the  reft ;  and  this  is  the  true  meaning 
of  a  late  facetious  writer,  who  told  the  Publick,  that 
•whenever  he  was  dull,  they  might  be  affured  there 
was  a  defign  in  it. 

In  this  light  then,  or  rather  in  this  darknefs,  .1 
would  have  the  reader  to  confider  thefe  initial  effays. 
And  after  this  warning,  if  he  mail  be  of  opinion, 
that  he  can  find  enough  of  ferious  in  other  parts  of 
this  hiftory,  he  may  pafs  over  thefe,  in  which  we 
profefs  to  be  laboriously  dull,  and  begin  the  follow- 
ing books  at  the  fecond  chapter. 

CHAP.     II. 

In  which  Air.  Jones  receives  many  friendly  vifits  during 
bis  confinement ;  with  feme  fine  touches  cf  the  pajjion 
cf  love,  feczree  vifible  to  the  naked  eye. 

rpOM  Jones  had  many  vifitors  during  his  con- 
X  finement,  though  fome,  perhaps,  were  not  very 
agreeable  to  him.  Mr.  Allworthy  law  him  almofb 
every  day  ;  but  though  he  pitied  Tom's  fufferings, 
and  greatly  approved  the  gallant  behaviour  which  had 
occalioned  them ;  yet  he  thought  this  was  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  bring  him  to  a  fober  fenfe  of  his 
indifcreet  conduct. ;  and  that  v/holefome  advice  for 
that  purpofe  could  never  be  applied  at  a  more  proper 
feafon  than  at  the  prefent  j  when  the  mind  was  foften- 
ed  by  pain  and  ficknefs,  and  alarmed  by  danger ;  and 
when  its  attention  was  unembarrafTed  with  thole 
turbulent  paffions,  which  engage  us  in  the  purfuit  of 
pleafurc. 

At 
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At  all  feafons,  therefore,  when  the  good  man  was 
alone  with  the  youth,  efpecially  when  the  latter  was 
totally  at  eafe,  he  took  occafion  to  remind  him  of  his 
former  niifcarriages,  brut  in  the  miideft  and  tendered 
manner,  and  oiAy  in  order  to  introduce  the  caution, 
;h  he  prefcribed  for  his  future  behaviour;  *  on 
f  which  alone,'  he  affured  him,  *  would  depend  his 
n  felicity,  and  the  kindnefs  which  he  might  yet 
4  promife  himfelf  to  receive  at  the  hands  of  his  father 
'  by  adoption,  unlefs  he  fhould  hereafter  forfeit  Lis 
c  gcod  opinion  :  for  as  to  what  had  paft,'  he  faid, 

*  it  mould  be  all  forgiven  and  forgotten.  He,  there - 
c  fore,  advifed  him  to  make  a  good  ufe  of  this  acci- 
4  dent,  that  fo  in  the  end  it  might  prove  a  vifitation 

*  for  his  own  good.' 

Thwackum  was  likewife  pretty  afliduous  in  his 
vifits ;  and  he  too  confidered  a  fick-bed  to  be  a  con- 
venient lcenefor  lectures.  His  ftyle,  however,  was 
more  fevere  than  Mr.  Allwcrthy's :  he  told  his  pupil, 
'  That  he  ought  to  look  on  his  broken  limb  as  a 
1  judgment  from  heaven  on  his  fins.     That  it  would 

*  become  him  to  be  daily  on  his  knees,  pouring  forth 
'  thaiikfgivings  that  he  had  broken  his  arm  only,  and 

*  not  his  neck;    which  latter,'    he  faid,   <  was  very 

*  probably  referved  for  fome  future  occafion,  and 

*  that,  perhaps,  not  very  remote.  For  his  part,' 
he  faid,    '  he  had  often  wondered  fome  judgment 

*  had  not  overtaken  him  before  ;  but  it  might  be 
'  perceived  by  this,  that  divine  punifhments,  though 
1  flow,  are  always  fure.'  Hence  likewife  he  advifed 
him,  c  to  forefee,  with  equal  certainty,  the  greater 
1  evils  which  were  yet  behind,   and  which  were  as 

*  fure  as  this,  of  overtaking  him  in  his  ftate  of  re~ 
'  probacy.    Thefe  are,'  faid  he,   c  to  be  averted  only 

*  by  fuch  a  thorough  and  fincere  repentance,  as  is  net 
'  to  be  expected  or  hoped  for,  from  one  fo  abandoned 

*  in  his  youth,  and  whole  mind,  I  am  afraid,  is  totally 
1  corrupted.     It  is  my  duty,  however,  to  exhort,  you 

*  to  this  repentance,  though  I  too  well  know  all  ex- 

*  hprtations 
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f  hortations  will  be  vain  and  fruitlefs.  But  liberavi 
c  animam  meam.  I  can  accufe  my  own  confeience  of 
c  no  neglect;  though  it  is  at  the  fame  time,  with  the 
c  utmoft  concern,  I  fee  you  travelling  on  to  certain 
c  mifery  in  this  world,  and  to  as  certain  damnation  in 
c  the  next.' 

Square  talked  in  a  very  different  (train.;  he  faid, 
'  Such  accidents  as  a  broken  bone  were  below  the 
c  consideration  of  a  wife  man.  That  it  was  abun- 
c  dandy  fufneient  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  any  of  thefe 
'  mifchances,  to  reflect  that  they  are  liable  to  befal 
c  the  wifeft  of  mankind,  and  are  undoubtedly  ror  the 
c  good  of  the  whole.'  He  faid,  c  it  was  a  mere  abuie 
c  of  words,  to  call  thofe  things  evils,  in  which  there 
c  was  no  moral  unfitnefs :  that  pain,  which  was  the 
c  worn:  confequence  of  fuch  accidents,  was  the  mod- 
c  contemptible  thing  in  the  world  j.'  with  more  of 
the  like  fentences,  extracted  out  of  the  fecond  book 
of  Tully's  Tufculan  queftions,  and  from  the  great 
lord  Shaftefbury.  In  pronouncing  thefe  he  was  one- 
day  fo  eager,  that  he  unfortunately  bit  his  tongue; 
and  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  not  only  put  an  end  to 
his  difcourfe,  but  created  much  emotion  in  him,  and 
caufed  him  to  mutter  a,n  oath  or  two  :  but  what  was 
worit  of  all,  this  accident  gave  Thwackum,  who  was 
prefent,  and  who  held  all  fuch  doctrine  to  be  hea- 
theniih.  and  atheistical,  an  opportunity  to  clap  a  judg- 
ment on  his  back.  Now  this  was  done  with  fo  mali- 
cious a  fneer,  that  it  totally  unhinged  (if  I  may  fo  fay) 
the  temper  of  the  philofopher,  which  the  bite  of  his 
tong;ue  had  fomewhat  ruffled;  and  as  he  was difabled 
from  venting  his  wrath  at  his  lips,  he  had  polTibly 
found  a  more  violent  method  of  revenging  himfelf, 
had  not  the  ilirgeon,  who  was  then  luckily  in  the 
room,  contrary  to  his  own  interest,  interpofed,  and 
preferved  the  peace.   , 

Mr.  Blifil  viiited  his  friend  Jones  but  feldom,  and 
never  alone.  This  worthy  young  man,  however, 
profdild  much  regard  for  him,  and  as  great  concern 

at 
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at  his  misfortune  ;  but  cautioufly  avoided  any  inti- 
macy, left,  as  he  frequently  hinted,  it  might  conta- 
minate the  fobriety  of  his  own  character  :  for  which 
purpofe  he  had  conftantly  in  his  mouth  that  proverb 
in  which  Solomon  fpeaks  againft  evil  communica- 
tion. Not  that  he  was  fd  bitter  as  Thwackum  ;  for 
he  always  exprefled  fome  hopes  of  Tom's  reforma- 
tion; c  which,'  he  faid,  c  the  unparalleiled  goodnefs 

*  iliewn  by  his  uncle  on  this  occafion,  mult  certainly 
c  effect  in  one  not  abfolutely  abandoned  :'  but  con- 
cluded, '  if  Mr.  Jones  ever  offends  hereafter,  I  {hall 

*  not  be  able  to  fay  a  fyllable  in  his  favour.' 

As  to  'fquire  Wefcern,  he  was  feldom  out  of  the 
fick-  room  ;  unlefs  when  he  was  engaged  either  in  the 
field,  or  over  his  bottle.  Nay,  he  would  fometimes 
retire  hither  to  take  his  beer,  and  it  was  not  without 
difficulty,  that  he  was  prevented  from  forcing  Jones 
to  take  his  beer  too:  for  no  quack  ever  held  his  nof- 
trum  to  be  a  more  general  panacea  than  he  did  this  ; 
which,  he  faid,  had  more  virtue  in  it  than  was  in  all 
the  phyfic  in  an  apothecary's  fhop.  He  was,  however, 
by  much  entreaty,  prevailed  on  to  forbear  the  appli- 
cation of  this  medicine j  nut  from  ferenading  his  pa- 
tient every  hunting  morning  with  the  horn  under  his 
window,  it  was  impoiiible  to  withhold  him;  nor  did 
he  ever  lay  afide  that  hallow,  with  which  ke  entered 
into  all  companies,  when  lie  vifited  Jones  without  any 
regard  to  the  fick  perfon's  being  at  that  time  either 
awake  or  afleep. 

This  boifterous  behaviour,  as  it  meant  no  harm* 
fo  happily  it  effected  none,  and  was  abundantly  com  - 
penfated  to  Jones,  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  fit  up, 
by  the  company  of  Sophia,  whom  the  'fquire  then 
brought  to  viht  him;  nor  was  it,  indeed,  long  before 
Jones  was  able  to  attend  her  to  the  harpfichord, where 
fhe  would  kindly  condefcend,  for  hours  together,  to 
charm  him  with  the  moil  delicious  mufic,  unlefs  when 
the  'fquire  thought  proper  to  interrupt  her,  by  iniift- 

ins 
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ing  on  old  Sir  Simon,  or  ibme  other  of  his  favourite 
pieces. 

Notwithstanding  the  nicefl  guard  which  Sophia 
endeavoured  to  fet  on  her  behaviour,  ftie  could  not 
avoid  letting  fome  appearances  now  and  then  flip 
forth :  for  love  may  again  be  likened  to  a  difeafe  in 
this,  that  when  it  is  denied  a  vent  in  one  part,  it  will 
certainly  break  out  in  another.  What  her  lips  there- 
fore concealed,  her  eyes,  her  blufhes,  and  many  little 
involuntary  actions,  betrayed. 

One  day  when  Sophia  was  playing  on  the  harp- 
fichord,  and  Jones  was  attending,  the  'fquire  came 
into  the  room,  crying,  f  There,  Tom,  I  have  had 
c  a  battle  for  thee  below  flairs  with  thick  parfon 
c  Thwack  urn. — He  hath  been  a  telling  Airworthy, 
c  before  my  face,  that  the  broken  bone  was  a judg- 
c  ment  upon  thee.  D  -— n  it,'  lavs  I, £  how  can  that  be  ? 
c  Did  not  he  come  by  it  in  defence  of  a  young  woman? 
'  a  judgment  indeed !  pox,  if  he  never  doth  any  thing 
c  worfe,  he  will  go  to  heaven  fooner  than  all  the 
c  parfons  in  the  country.  He  hath  more  reafon  to 
'  glory  in  it,  than  to  be  afhamed  of  it/  c  Indeed, 
c  Sir,'  fays  Jones,  c  I  have  no  reafon  for  either;  but 
<  if  it  preferved  Mifs  Weftern,  I  fhail  always  think 
'  it  the  happieft  accident  of  my  life.'— c  And  to  gu,' 
faid  the  'fquire,  c  to  zet  Airworthy  againft  thee  vor 
'  it. — D — n  'tin,  if  the  parfon  had  unt  had  his  pet- 
'  ticuoats  on,  I  mould  have  lent  un  o  flick  -,  for  I 

*  love  thee  dearly,  my  boy,  and  d — n  me  if  there  is 
c  any  thing  in  my  power  which  I  won't  do  for  thee. 

*  Sha't  take  thy  choice  of  all  the  horfes  in  my  liable 
c  to-morrow  morning,  except  only  the  Chevalier  and 
'  Mifs  Slouch.'  Jones  thanked  him,  but  declined 
accepting  the  offer. —  '  Nay,'  added  the  'fquire, 
'  fha't  ha  the  forrel  mare  that  Sophy  rode.  She  coft 
'  me  fifty  guineas,  and  comes  fix  years  old  this  grafs.' 
1  If  flie  had  coil  me  a  thouiand,'  cries  Jones  paf- 
fionately,  '  I  would  have  given  her  to  the  dogs.' 
'  Pooh!  pooh!'  anfwered  Y\^eitern,  (  What,  becaufe 

«  flie 
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*  fhe  broke  thy  arm.  Shouldft  forget  and  forgive. 
c  I  thought  hadft  been  more  a  man  than  to  bear  ma- 

*  lice  againft  a  dumb  creature.' — Here  Sophia  inter- 
pofed,  and  put  an  end  to  the  converfation,  by  de- 
firing  her  father's  leave  to  play  to  him  ;  a  requeft 
which  he  never  refufed. 

The  countenance  of  Sophia  had  undergone  more 
than  one  change  during  the  foregoing  fpeeches;  and 
probably  me  imputed  the  paffionate  refentment,which 
Jones  had  expreffed  againft  the  mare,  to  a  different 
rnotiV-e  from  that  from  which  her  father  had  derived 
k.  Her  ipirits  were  at  this  time  in  a  vifible  flutters 
and  me  played  lb  intolerably  ill,  that  had  not  Weftern 
foon  fallen  afleep,  he  muft  have  remarked  it.  Jones, 
however,  who  was  fufficiently  awake,  and  was  not 
without  an  ear,  any  more  than  without  eyes,  made 
forne  obfervations  •>  which  being  joined  to  all  which 
fhe  reader  may  remember  to  have  paffed  formerly, 
gave  him  pretty  ilrong  affurances,  when  he  came  to 
reflect  on  the  whole,  that  all  was  not  well  in  the 
tender  bofom  of  Sophia.  An  opinion  which  manv 
young  gentlemen  will,  I  doubt  not,  extremely  won- 
der at  his  not  having  been  well  confirmed  in  lon°- 
ago.  To  confefs  the  truth,  he  had  rather  too  much 
diffidence  in  himfelf,  and  was  not  forward  enough  in 
feeing  the  advances  of  a  young  lady ;  a  misfortune 
which  can  be  cured  only  by  that  early  town  educa- 
tion, which  is  at  prefent  fo  generally  in  fafhion. 

When  thefe  thoughts  had  fully  taken  pofTefllon  of 
Jones,  they  occafioned  a  perturbation  in  his  mind; 
which,  in  a  conflitution  lefs  pure  and  firm  than  his> 
might  have  been,  at  fuch  a  feafon,  attended  With  very 
dangerous  confequences.  He  was  truly  fenfible  of 
the  great  worth  of  Sophia.  He  extremely  liked  her 
perfon,  no  lefs  admired  her  accompiifhments,  and 
tenderly  loved  her  goodnefs.  In  reality,  as  he  had 
never  once  entertained  any  thought  of  poffefling  her, 
nor  had  ever  given  the  leail  voluntary  indulgence  to 
his  inclinations,  he  had  a  much  ftronger  paflion  for 

Vol,  VI,  P  her 
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her  than  he  himfelf  was  acquainted  with.  His  heart 
now  brought  forth  the  full  fecret,  at  the  fame  time 
bhat  it  affured  him  the  adorable  object  returned  his 
affection. 

CHAP.     III. 

Which  all  who  have  no  heart,-  will  think  to  contain  much 
ado  about  nothing. 


HE  reader  will  perhaps  imagine,   the  fenfa- 
\      tions  which  now  arofe  in  Jones  to  have  been 
fo  fweet  and  delicious*  that  they  would  rather  tend 
to  produce  a  cheerful  ferenity  in  the  mind,  than  any 
of   thole  dangerous  effects  which  we    have   men- 
tioned ;    but  in  fact,  fenfations  of  this  kind,  how- 
ever delicious,  are,  at  their  firit  recognition,    of  a 
very  tumultuous  nature,,  and  have  very  little  of  the 
opiate  in  them.     They  were,  moreover,,  in  the  pre- 
fent   cafe,    embittered  with  certain  circumftances, 
which  being  mixed  with  fweeter  ingredients,  tended 
altogether  to  compole  a  draught  that  might  be  term- 
ed bitter-fweetj  than  which,  as  nothing  can  be  more 
difagreeable  to  the  palate,  fo  nothing,  in  the  meta- 
phorical fenfe,  can  be  fo  injurious  to  the  mind.      * 
For  firit,  though  he  had  fufficient  foundation  to 
flatter  himfelf  in  what  he  had  obferved  in  Sophia* 
he  was  not  yet  free  from  doubt  of  mifconftruing 
compafiion,   or  at  beft,  efteem,  into  a  warmer  re- 
gard.    He  was  far  from  a  fanguine  affurance  that 
Sophia  had  any  fuch  affection  towards- him,,  as  might 
promife  his  inclinations  that  harveft,  which,  if  they 
were  encouraged  and  nurfed,  they  would  finally  grow 
up  to  require.     Befides,  if  he  could  hope  to  find  no 
bar  to  his  happinefs  from  the  daughter,  he  thought 
himfelf  certain  of  meeting  an  effectual  bar  in  the  fa- 
ther ;  who,  though  he  was  a  country  'fquire  in  his 
diverfions,  was  perfectly  a  man  of  the  world  in  what- 
ever regarded  his  fortune  ;  had  the  molt  violent  af- 
i  *  fectior* 
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fection  for  his  only  daughter,  and  had  often  fignified, 
in  his  cups,  the  pleafure  he  propofed  in  feeing  her 
married  to  one  of  the  richeft  men  in  the  county. 
Jones  was  not  fo  vain  and  fenfeleis  a  coxcomb  as  to 
expect,  from  any  regard  which  Weftern  had  pre- 
ferred for  him,  that  he  would  ever  be  induced  to 
lay  afide  thefe  views  of  advancing    his  daughter. 
He  well  knew,  that  fortune  is  generally  the  prin- 
cipali  if  not  the  fole  confideration,  which  operates 
on  the  befl  of  parents  in  thefe  matters  :  for  friend- 
fhip  makes  us  warmly  efpoufe  the  intereft  of  others  ; 
but  it  is  very  cold  to  the  gratification  of  their  paf- 
fions.     Indeed^  to  feel  the  happinefs  which  may  re- 
fult  from  this,  it  is  neceffary  we  mould  pofTefs  the 
pamon  ourfelves.     As  he  had  therefore  no  hopes  of 
obtaining  her  father's  confent ;  fo  he  thought  to  en- 
deavour to  fucceed  without  it,  and  by  fuch  means 
to  fruftrate  the  great  point  of  Mr.  Weftern 's  life, 
Avas  to  make  a  very  ill  ufe  of  his  hofpitality,   and  a 
very  ungrateful  return  to  the  many  little  favours  re- 
ceived (however  roughly)  at  his  hands.     If  he  faw 
fuch  a  confequence  with  horror  and  difdain,  how 
much  more  was  he  lriocked  with  what  regarded  Mr. 
Allworthy  j  to  whom,   as  he  had  more  than  filial 
obligations,  fo  had  he  for  him  more  than  filial  piety  I 
He  knew  the  nature  of  that  good  man  to  be  fo 
averfe  to  any  bafenefs  or  treachery,  that  the  leaft  at- 
tempt of  fuch  a  kind  would  make  the  fight  of  the 
guilty  perfon  for  ever  odious  to  his  eyes,    and  his 
name  a  deteftable  found  in  his  ears.  The  appearance 
of  fuch  unfurmountable  difficulties  was  fufficient  to 
have  infpired  him  with  defpair,  however  ardent  his 
willies  had  been ;   but  even  thefe  were  controuled 
by  companion  for  another  woman.     The  idea  of 
lovely  Molly  now  intruded  itfelf  before  him.     He 
had  fworn  eternal  conftancy  in  her  arms,  andihe  had 
as  often  vowed  never  to  outlive  his  deterring  her. 
He  now  faw  her  in  all  the  moft  Ihocking  poftures  of 
death ;  nay,  he  confidered  all  the  miferies  ofprofti- 

P  2  tution 
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tution  to  which  fhe  would  be  liable,  and  of  which 
he  would  be  doubly  the  occafion ;  firft  by  feducing„ 
and  then  by  deferting  her ;  for  he  well  knew  the 
hatred  which  all  her  neighbours,  and  even  her  own: 
fillers,  bore  her,  and  how  ready  they  would  all  be  to 
tear  her  to  pieces.  Indeed,  he  had  expofed  her  to- 
more  envy  than  ihame,.  or  rather  to  the  latter  by 
means  of  the  former:-  for  many  women  abuied  her 
for  being  a  whore,  while  they  envied  her  her  lover 
and  her  finery,,  and  would  have  been  themfeives  glad 
to  have  purchased  thefe  at  the  fame  rate-  The  ruin,* 
therefore,-  of  the  poor  girl  mult,  he  forefaw,  un- 
avoidably attend  his  deferting  her  -,  and  this  thought 
rhmg  him  to  the  foul.  Poverty  and  diftrefs  feemed 
to  him  to  give  none  a  right  of  aggravating  thofe 
misfortunes.-  The  meannefs  of  her  condition  did 
not  reprefent  her  mifery  as  of  little  confequence  in 
his  eyes,  nor  did  it  appear  to  juftify,  or  even  to 
palliate,*  his  guilt,,  in  bringing  that  mifery  upon  her. 
But  why  do  I  mention  juitirication?  His  own  heart 
would  not  iuffer  him  to  deftroy  a  human  creature,- 
who,  he  thought,  loved  him,  and  had  to  that  love 
facriticed  her  innocence.  His  own  good  heart  plead- 
ed her  caufe ;  not  as  a  cold  venal  advocate,  but  as 
one  intereired  in  the  event,  and  which  muft  itfelf 
deeply  mare  in  all  the  agonies  its  owner  brought  on 
another. 

When  this  powerful  advocate  hadfufHciently  raifed 
the  pity  of  Jones,  by  painting  poor  Molly  in  all  the 
circumltances  of  wretchednefs  ;  it  artfully  called  in 
the  affiitance  of  another  paiTion,  and  repreiented  the 
girl  in  all  the  amiable  colours  of  youth,  health,  and 
beauty;  as  one  greatly  the  obje£t-of  defire,  and  much 
more  fo,  at  leaft  to  a  good  mind,  from  being,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  object  of  compaffion. 

Atnidfls  rhefe  thoughts,  poor  Jones  pafTed  a  long 
(leepleis  night,  and  in  the  morning  the  refult  of  the 
whole  was  to  abide  by  Moliy,  and  to  think  no  more 
of  Sophia. 

In 
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In  this  virtuous  refolution  he  continued  all  the 
next  dav  till  the  evening,  cherifhino-  the  idea  of 
Molly,  and  driving  Sophia  from  his  thoughts  ;  but 
in  the  fatal  evening,  a  very  trifling  accident  fet  all  his 
paifions  again  on  float,  and  worked  fo  total  a  change 
in  his  mind,  that  we  think  it  decent  to  communicate 
it  in  a  freih  .chapter. 

C  H  A  P.    IV. 

j£  little  chapter,  in  which  is  contained  a  little  incident. 

M  O  N  G  other  vifitants,  who  paid  their  com- 
pliments to  the  young  gentleman  in  his  con- 
finement, Mrs.  Honour  was  one.  The  reader,  per- 
haps, when  he  reflects  on  fome  expreffions  which 
have  formerly  dropt  from  her,  may  conceive  that  fhe 
herfelf  had  a  very  particular  affection  for  Mr.  Jones ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  no  fuch  thing.  Tom  was  a 
handfome  young  fellow  j  and  for  that  fpecies  of  men 
-Mrs.  Honour  had  fome  regard  j  but  this  was  per- 
fectly indifcriminate  ;  for  having  been  croffed  in  the 
Jove  which, fhe  .bore  a  certain  nobleman's  footman, 
•who,  had  bafely  deferted  her  after  a  promife  of  mar- 
riage, fhe  had  fo  fecurely  kept  together  the  broken 
remains  of  her  heart,  that  no  man  had  ever  fince 
'been  able  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  any  fingle  fragment. 
She  viewed  all  handfome  men  with  that  equal  regard 
and  benevolence,  which  a  fober  and  virtuous  mind 
.bears  to  all  the  good— She  might,  indeed,  be  called 
a  lover  of  men,  as  Socrates  was  a  lover  of  mankind, 
preferring  one  to  another  for  corporeal,  as  he  for 
mental  qualifications ;  but  never  carrying  this  pre- 
ference fo  far  as  to  caufe  any  perturbation  in  the 
philofophical  ferenity  of  her  temper. 

The  day  after  Mr.  J  ones  had  that  conflict  with 
himfelf,  which  we  have  feen  in  the  preceding  chap- 
ter, Mrs.  Honour  came  into  his  room,  and  finding 
.him  alone,  began  in  the  following  manner :   c  La, 

P.3  'Sic, 
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f  Sir,  where  do  you  think  I  have  been  ?  I  warrants 
f  you,  you  would  not  guefs  in  fifty  years  ;  but  if 
f  you  did  guefs,  to  be  fure,  I  muft  not  tell  you 
'  neither.'  f  Nay,  if  it  be  fomething  which  you 
c  muft  not  tell  me,'  laid  Jones,  c  I  mall  have  the 
c  curiofity  to  enquire,  and  I  know  you  will  not  be 
(  fo  barbarous  to  refufe  me.'  *  I  don't  know,'  cries 
fhe,   c  why   I  mould  refufe  you  neither,    for  that 

*  matter  j  for  to  be  fure  you  won't  mention  it  any 
'  more.  And  for  that  matter,  if  you  knew  where 
c  I  have  been,  unlefs  you  knew  what  I  have  been 
(  about,  it  would  rrot  lignify  much.  Nay,  I  don't 
<  fee  why  it  mould  be  kept  a  fecret,  for  my  part ; 
f  for  to  be  fure  fhe  is  the  belt  lady  in  the  world.' 
Upon  this,  Jones  began  to  beg  earneflly  to  be  let 
into  this  fecret,  and  faithfully  promifed  not  to  divulge 
it.  She  then  proceeded  thus  :  *  Why  you  muft 
i  know.  Sir,  my  young  lady  fent  me  to  enquire  after 

*  Molly  Seagrim,  and  to  fee  whether  the  wench 
f  wanted  any  thing;  to  be  fure,  I  did  not  care  to  go, 
c  methinks  ;  but  fervants  muft  do  what  they  are 
f  ordered. — How  could  you  undervalue  yourfelf  fo, 
f  Mr.  Jones  ? — So  my  lady  bid  me  go,  and  carry 

*  her  iome  linen,  and  other  things.  -  She  is  too 
f  good.  If  fuch  forward  fluts  were  fent  to  Bridewell, 
4  it  would  be  better  for  them.  I  told  my  lady,  fays  I, 
'  Madam,  your  la'fhip  is  encouraging  idienefs — .' 
f  And  was  my  Sophia  fo  good  ?'  fays  Jones.  — 
?  My  Sophia  !  I  aflure  you,  marry  come  up,'  an- 
fwered  Honour.  c  And  yet  if  you  knew  all,  -in- 
c  deed,  if  I  was  as  Mr.  Jones,  I  mould  look  a  little 
'  higher  than  fuch  trumpery  as  Molly  Seagrim.' 
(  What  do  you  mean  by  thefe  words,'  replied  Jones, 

*  If  I  knew  all  ??  c  I  mean  what  I  mean,'  fays 
Honour.  l  Don't  you  remember  putting  your  hands 
'  in  my  lady's  muff  once?  I  vow  I  could  almoft  find 
f  in  my  heart  to  tell,  if  I  was  certain  my  lady  would 
f  never  come  to  the  hearing  on't.'  Jones  then  made 
feveral  folemn  proteftations.  And  Honour  proceed- 
ed, 
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cd, — c  then  to  be  fure,  my  lady  gave  me  that 
'  muff;  and  afterwards,  upon  hearing  what  you  had 

<  done. *  Then  you  told  her  what  I  had  done  !' 

interrupted  Jones.  '  If  I  did,  Sir,,'  anfwered  ihe, 
'  you  need  not  be  angry  with  me.    Many's  the  man 

*  would  have  given  his  head  to  have  had  my  lady  told, 

*  if  they  had  known — for,  to  be  lure,  the  biggeft 

*  lord  in  the  land  might  be  proud — but,  I  proteft, 
"  I  have  a  great  mind  not  to  tell  you.'  Jones  fell  to 
entreaties,,  and  foon  prevailed  on  her  to  go  on  thus.. 
'  You  muft  know  then.,  Sir,  that  my  lady  had  given 

<  this  muff  to  me .;  but  about  a  day  or  two  after  I 
x  had  told  her  the  ftory,  ihe  quarrels  with  her  new 
£  muff,  and  to  be  fure  it  is  the  prettieft  that  ever  was 
'  feen.'   '  Honour,  fays  fhe, — this  is  an  odious  muff; 

-'  it  is  too  big  for  me 1  can't  wear  it till  I  can 

lC  get  another,  you  muft  let  me  have  my  old  one  again, 

*  and  you  may  have  this  in  the  room  on't' — for  fhe's 

*  a  good  lady,  and  fcorns  to  give  a  thing  and  take  a 
x  thing,  -I  promife  you  that.     So  to  be  fure  I  fetched 

*  it  her  back  again,  and,  I  believe,  ihe  hath  worn  it 
**  upon  her  arm  almoft  ever  fince,  and  I  warrants  hath 

*  given  it  many  a  kifs  when  no  body  hath  feen  her.' 

Here  the  converfation  was  interrupted  .by  Mr. 
Weftern  himfelf,  who  came  to  fummon  Jones  to  the 
harpfichord;  whither  the  poor  young  fellow  went  all 
pale  and  trembling.  This  Weftern  obferv'd,  but,  on 
•feeing  Mrs.  Honour,  imputed  it  to  a  wrong  caufe; 
and  having  given  Jones  a  hearty  curfe  between  j  eft 
.and  earneft,  he  bid  him  beat  abroad,  and  not  poach 
up  the  game  in  his  warren. 

Sophia  looked  this  evening  with  more  than  ufual 
*beauty,  and  we  may  believe  it  was  no  fmall  addition 
to  her  charms,  in  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  that  Ihe  now 
happened  to  have  on  her  right  arm  this  very  muff. 

She  was  playing  one  of  her  father's  favourite  tunes, 
and  he  was  leaning  on  her  chair,  when  the  muff  fell 
over  her  fingers,  and  put  her  out.  This  fo  difcon- 
/certed  the  'fquirc,  that  he  fnatched  the  muff  from 

P  4  her, 
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her,  and  with  a  hearty  curfe  threw  it  into  the  fire. 
Sophia  inftantly  ilarted  up,  and  with  the  utmoft 
eagernefs  recovered  it  from  the  flames. 

Though  this  incident  will  probably  appear  of  little 
confequence  to  many  of  our  readers -,  yet,  trifling  as 
it  was,  it  had  fo  violent  an  effect  on  poor  Jones,  that 
we  thought  it  our  duty  to  relate  it.  In  reality,  there 
are  many  little  circumftances  too  often  omitted  by 
injudicious  historians,  from  which  events  of  the  ut- 
moft importance  arife.  The  world  may  indeed  be 
confidered  as  a  vaft  machine,  in  which  the  great 
wheels  are  originally  fet  in  motion  by  thofe  which 
are  very  minute,  and  almoft  imperceptible  to  any 
but  the  ftrongeft  eyes. 

Thus,  not  all  the  charms  of  the  incomparable 
Sophia;  not  all  the  dazzling  brightnefs,  and  ianguifh- 
ing  foftnefs  of  her  eyes  j  the  harmony  of  her  voice, 
and  of  her  perfon  ;  not  ail  her  wit,  good-humour, 
greatnefs  of  mind,  or  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  had 
been  able  fo  abfolutely  to  conquer  and  enflave  the 
:  heart  of  poor  Jones,  as  this  little  incident  of  the 
muff.     Thus  the  poet  fweetly  fmgs  of  Troy. 

~ — Captique  do  lis  lachrymijque  coalTd 
Sjhios  neque  Tydides,  nee  Larijfaus  Achilles., 
Non  anni  domuere  decern,  non  milk  Carina, 


What  Diomede,  or  Theti 
A  thoufand  fhips,  nor  ten 
Falfe  tears,  and  fawning  wor 


is'  greater  fon,  1 

years  fiege  had  done,  > 

words,  the  city  won.     J 


The  citadel  of  Jones  was  now  taken  by  furprize* 
All  thofe  confiderations  of  honour  and  prudence, 
which  our  hero  had  lately  with  fo  much  military 
wifdom  placed  as  guards  over  the  avenues  of  his 
heart,  ran  away  from  their  polls,  and  the  god  of 
love  marched  in^  in  triumph. 
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C  H  A  P.     V.  ' 

A  very  long  chapter,  containing  a  very  great  incident. 

UT  though  this  victorious  deity  eafily  expelled 
his  avowed  enemies  from  the  heart  of  Jones,  he 
found  it  more  difficult  to  iupplant  the  garrifon  which 
he  himfelf  had  placed  there.  To  lay  afide  all  allegory, 
the  concern  for  what  muft  become  of  poor  Molly, 
greatly  difturbed  and  perplexed  the  mind  of  the  worthy 
youth.  The  fuperior  merit  of  Sophia  totally  eclipfed, 
cr  rather  extinguifhed,  all  the  beauties  of  the  poor 
girl ;  but  compafiion  inftead  of  contempt  fucceeded 
to  love.  He  was  convinced  the  girl  had  placed  all 
her  affections,  and  all  her  profpecl  of  future  happinefs 
in  him  only.  For  this  he  had,  he  knew,  given  fuf- 
flcientoccafion,  by  the  utmoft  profufion  of  tendernefs 
towards  her:  a  tendernefs  which  he  had  taken  every 
means  toperfuadeherhewould  always  maintain.  She, 
on  her  fide,  had  alTured  him  of  her  firm  belief  in  his 
promife,  and  had  with  the  moftfolemnvows  declared, 
that  on  his  fulfilling,  or  breaking  thefe  promifes,  it 
depended,  whether  fhe  mould  be  the  happieft  or  mofb 
miferable  of  womankind.  And  to  be  the  author  of 
this  higheil  degree  of  mifery  to  a  human  being,  was 
a  thought  on  which  he  could  not  bear  to  ruminate  a 
fingle  moment.  He  confidered  this  poor  girl  as  hav- 
ing facrificed  to  him  everything  in  her  little  power ; 
as  having  been  at  her  own  expence  the  object  of  his 
pleafure;  as  fighing  and  languifhing  for  him  even  at 
that  very  inftant.  Shall  then,  fays  he,  my  recovery, 
for  which  fhe  hath  fo  ardently  wifhed  ;  fhall  my  pre- 
fence  which  fhe  hath  fo  eagerly  expefted,  inftead  of 
giving  her  that  joy  with  which  fhe  hath  flattered  her- 
felf,  call  her  at  once  down  into  mifery  and  defpair  ? 
Can  I  be  fuch  a  villain  ?  Here,  when  the  genius  of 
poor  Molly  feemed  triumphant,  the  love  of  Sophia 
towards  him,  which  now  appeared  no  longer  dubious, 

rufhed 
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ruflied  upon  his  mind,  and  bore  away  every  obftacle 
before  it. 

At  length  it  occurred  to  him,  that  he  might  poflibly 
be  able  to  make  Molly  amends  another  way ;  namely, 
by  giving  her  a  fum  of  money.  This,  nevertheless, 
he  almoft  defpaired  of  her  accepting,  when  he  re- 
collected  the  frequent  and  vehement  affuranceshehad 
received  from  her,  that  the  world  put  in  balance  with 
him  would  make  her  no  amends  for  his  lofs.  How- 
ever, her  extreme  poverty,  and  chiefly  her  egregious 
vanity  (fomewhat  of  which  hath  been  already  hinted 
to  the  reader),  gave  him  fome  little  hope,  that  not- 
withftanding  all  her  avowed  tendemefs,  fhe  might  in 
time  be  brought  to  content  herfelf  with  a  fortune  fu- 
perior  to  her  expectation,  and  which  might  indulge 
her  vanity,  by  letting  her  above  all  her  equals.  He 
refolved  therefore,  to  take  the  firft  opportunity  of 
making  a  propofal  of  this  kind. 

One  day  accordingly, when  his  arm  was  fo  well  re- 
covered, that  he  could  walk  eafilv  with  it  flung;  in  a 
fafh,  he  ftole  forth,  at  a  feafon  when  the  Tquire  was 
engaged  in  his  field  exercifes,  andvifitedhis  fair  one. 
Her  mother  and  fillers,  whom  he  found  taking  their 
tea,  informed  him  firft  that  Molly  was  not  at  home; 
but  afterwards,  the  eldeft  filler  acquainted  him  with  a 
malicious  fmile,  that  fhe  was  above  flairs  abed.  Tom 
had  no  objection  to  this  fituation  of  his  miftrefs,  and 
immediately  afcended  the  ladder  which  led  towards 
her  bedchamber;  but  when  he  came  to  the  top,  he, 
to  his  great  furprize,  found  the  door  fall 4  nor  could 
he  for  fome  time  obtain  any  anfwer  from  within ;  for 
Molly,  as  fhe  herfelf  afcerwards  informed  him,  was 
fafl  afleep. 

The  extremes  of  grief  and  joy  have  been  remarkr 
ed  to  produce  very  fimilar  effects;  and  when  either 
of  thei'e  ru flies  on  us  by  furprize,  it  is  apt  to  create 
iuch  a  total  perturbation  and  confufion,  that  we  are 
often  thereby  deprived  of  the  ufe  of  all  our  faculties. 
It  cannot  therefore  be  wondered  at, that  the  unexpe6ted 

fight 
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fight  of  Mr.  Jones  fhould  fo  ftrongly  operate  on  the 
mind  of  Molly,  and  fhould  overwhelm  her  with  fuch. 
confufion,  that  for  fome  minutes  fhe  was  unable  to 
exprefs  the  great  raptures,  with  which  the  reader  will 
fuppofe  fhe  was  aftefted  on  this  occafion.  As  for 
Jones  he  was  fo  entirely  poffeifed,  and  as  it  were  en- 
chanted bv  the  prefence  of  his  beloved  object,  that 
he  for  a  while  forgot  Sophia,  and  confequently  the 
principal  purpofe  of  his  vifit. 

This,  however,  foon  recurred  to  his  memory; 
and  after  the  firft  tranfports  of  their  meeting  were 
over,  he  found  means  by  degrees  to  introduce  a  dif- 
courfe  on  the  fatal  confequences  which  muft  attend 
their  amour,  if  Mr.  Allworthy,  who  had  ftriclly  for- 
bidden him  ever  feeing  her  more,  fhould  difcover 
that  he  ftill  carried  on  this  commerce.  Such  a  dif- 
covery,  which  his  enemies  gave  him  reafon  to  think 
would  be  unavoidable,  muft,  he  faid,  end  in  his  ruin, 
and  confequently  in  hers.  Since,  therefore,  their 
hard  fates  had  determined  that  they  muft  feparate,  he 
advifed  her  to  bear  it  with  refolution,  and  fwore  he 
would  never  omit  any  opportunity  through  the  courfe 
of  his  life,  of  fhewing  her  the  fincerity  of  his  affec- 
tion, by  providing  for  her  in  a  manner  beyond  her 
utmoft  expectation,  or  even  beyond  her  wifhes,  if 
ever  that  fhould  be  in  his  power;  concluding  at  laft, 
that  fhe  might  foon  find  fome  man  who  would  marry 
her,  and  who  would  make  her  much  happier  than  fhe 
could  be  by  leading  a  difreputable  life  with  him. 

Molly  remained  a  few  moments  in  filence,  and 
then  burfting  into  a  flood  of  tears,  fhe  began  to 
upbraid  him  in  the  following  words  :  '  And  this  is 
1  your  love  for  me,  to  forfake  me  in  this  manner, 
f  now  you  have  ruined  me  ?  How  often,  when  I  have 

*  told  you  that  all  men  are  falfe  and  perjury  alike,  and 

*  grow  tired  of  us  as  foon  as  ever  they  have  had 
£  their  wicked  wills  of  us,  how  often  have  you  fworn 
f  you  would  never  forfake  me  ?  And  can  you  be  fuch 
t  a  perjury  man  after  all  ?  What  fignifies  all  the  riches 

'in 
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*  in  the  world  to  me  without  you,  now  you  have 

*  gained  my  heart,  fo  you  have  -  you  have  —  ? 
'  Why  do  you  mention  another  man  to  me  ?  I  can 
c  never  love  any  other  man  as  long  as  I  live.     All 

*  other  men  are  nothing  to  me.  If  the  greateft  'fquire 

*  in  all  the  country  would  come  a  fuiting  to  me  to- 
c  morrow,  I  would  not  give  my  company  to  him. 
c  No,  I  fhall  always  hate  and  defpife  the  whole  fex 
c  for  your  fake.' 

She  was  proceeding  thus,  when  an  accident  put  a 
flop  to  her  tongue,  before  it  had  run  out  half  its 
career.  The  room,  or  rather  garret,  in  which  Molly 
lay,  being  up  one  pair  of  Hairs,  that  is  to  fay,  at 
the  top  of  the  hoirfe,  was  of  a  doping  figure,  re- 
fembling  the  great  Delta  of  the  Greeks.  The  Eng- 
lish reader  may,  perhaps,  form  a  better  idea  of  it, 
by  being  told,  that  it  was  impollible  to  ftand  up- 
right any  where  but  in  the  middle.  Now,  as  this 
room  wanted  the  conveniency  of  a  clofet,  Molly 
had,  to  fupply  that  defect,  nailed  up  an  old  rug 
againft  the  rafters  of  the  houfe,  which  enclofed  a 
little  hole  where  her  beft  apparel,  fuch  as  the  re- 
mains of  that  fack "  which  we  have  formerly  men- 
tioned, fome  caps,  and  other  things  with  which  Pat 
had  lately  provided  herfelf,  were  hung  up  and  fe- 
cur.cd  from  the  duft. 

-  This  inclofed  place  exactly  fronted  the  foot  of  the 
bed,  to  which,  indeed,  the  rug  hung  fo  near,  that  it 
ferved,  in  a  manner,  to  fupply  the  want  of  curtains. 
Now,  whether  Molly,  in  the  agonies  of  her  rage, 
pufhed  this  rug  with  her  feet ;  or  Jones  might  touch 
it ;  or  whether  the  pin  or  nail  gave  way  of  its  own 
accord,  I  am  not  certain  ;  but  as  Molly  pronounced 
■thofe  lafl  words,  which  are  recorded  above,  the  wick- 
ed rug  got  loofe  from  its  fattening,  and  difcovered 
every  thing  hid  behind  it ;  where  among  other  female 

utenfils  appeared (with  fhame  I  write  it,  and 

with  forrow  will  it  be   read) the   philofopher 

Square,  in  a  poflure  (for  the  place  would  not  near 

admit 
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admit  his  {landing  upright)  as  ridiculous  as  can  pof- 
fibly  be  conceived. 

The  pofture,  indeed,  in  which  he  flood,  was  not 
greatly  unlike  that  of  a  foldier  who  is  tied  neck  and 
heels ;  or  rather  refembling  the  attitude  in  which 
we  often  fee  fellows  in  the  public  flreets  of  London, 
who  are  not  fuffering  but  deferving  punifhment  by 
fo  ftanding.  Fie  had  a  nightcap  belonging  to  Molly 
on  his  head,  and  his  two  large  eyes,  the  moment  the 
rug  fell,  feared  directly  at  Jones  ;  fo  that  when  the 
idea  of  philoiophywas  added  to  the  figure  now  difco- 
vered,  it  would  have  been  very  difficult  for  any  fpec- 
tator  to  have  refrained  from  immoderate  laughter. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  furprize  of  the  reader  will 
be  here  equal  to  that  of  Jones  -,  as  the  fufpicions 
which  muft  arife  from  the  appearance  of  this  wife  and 
grave  man  in  fuch  a  place,  may  feem  fo  inconfiftent 
with  that  character,  which  he  hath,  doubtlefs,  main- 
tained hitherto,  in  the  opinion  of  every  one. 

But  to  confefs  the  truth,  this  inconfiilency  is  rather 
imaginary  than  real.  Philofophers  are  compofed  of 
fiefh  and  blood  as  well  as  other  human  creatures;  and 
however  fublimated  and  refined  the  theory  of  thefe 
may  be,  a  little  practical  frailty  is  as  incident  to  them 
as  to  other  mortals.  It  is  indeed,  in  theory  only  and 
not  in  practice,  as  we  have  before  hinted,  that  confifts 
the  difference :  for  though  fuch  great  beings  think 
much  better  and  more  wifely,  they  always  act  exactly 
like  other  men.  They  know  very  well  how  to  fubdue 
all  appetites  and  paflions,  and  to  defpife  both  pain 
and  pleafure  -,  and  this  knowledge  affords  much  de- 
lightful contemplation,  and  is  eafily  acquired  ;  but 
the  practice  would  be  vexatious  and  troublefomes 
and,  therefore,  the  fame  wifdom  which  teaches  them 
to  know  this,  teaches  them  to  avoid  carrying  it  into 
execution. 

Mr.  Square  happened  to  be  at  church,  on  that 
Sunday,  when,  as  the  reader  may  be  pleafed  to  remem- 
ber, the  appearance  of  Molly  in  her  fack  had  caufed 

all 
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all  that  difturbance.  Here  he  firft  obferved  her,  and 
was  fo  pleafed  with  her  beauty,  that  he  prevailed 
with  the  young  gentlemen  to  change  their  intended 
ride  that  evening,  that  he  might  pais  by  the  habita- 
tion of  Molly,  and,  by  that  means,  might  obtain  a 
fecond  chance  of  feeing  her.  This  reafon,  however, 
as  he  did  not  at  that  time  mention  to  any,  fo  neither 
did  we  think  proper  to  communicate  it  then  to  the 
reader. 

Among  other  particulars  which  conftitutedthe  un- 
fitnefs  of  things  in  Mr.  Square's  opinion,  danger  and 
difficulty  were  two.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  which 
he  apprehended  there  might  be  in  corrupting  this 
young  wench,  and  the  danger  which  would  accrue 
to  his  character  on  the  difcovery,  were  liich  flrong 
diilualives,  that,  it  is  probable,  lie  at  firft  intended  to 
have  contented  himfelf  with  the  plealing  ideas  which 
the  fight  of  beauty  furni flies  us  with.  Thefe  the 
graveit  men,  after  a  full  meal  of  ferious  meditation, 
often  allow  themfelves  by  Way  of  defert :  for  which 
purpofe,  certain  books  and  pictures  find  their  way 
into  the  moft  private  receffes  of  their  ftudy,  and  a 
certain  liquorim  part  of  natural  philofophy  is  often 
the  principal  fubject  of  their  converfation. 

But  when  the  philofopher  heard  a  day  or  two  after- 
wards j  that  the  fortrefs  of  virtue  had  already  been 
fubdued,  he  began  to  give  a  larger  fcope  to  his  de- 
fires.  His  appetite  was  not  of  that  fqueamifh  kind 
which  cannot  feed  on  a  dainty  becaufe  another  hath 
tafted  it.  In  fhort,  he  liked  the  girl  the  better  for  the 
Want  of  that  chaftity,  which,  if  fhe  had  porTerled  Itj 
mull  have  been  a  bar  to  his  pleafures ;  he  purfued 
and  obtained  her. 

The  reader  will  be  miftaken,  if  he  thinks  Molly 
gave  Square  the  preference  to  her  younger  lover:  on 
the  contrary,  had  fhe  been  confined  to  the  choice  of 
one  only,  Tom  Jones  would,  undoubtedly,  have  been  ^ 
of  the  two,  the  victorious  perfon.  Nor  was  it  folely 
the  consideration  that  two  are  better  than  one  (though 
j-  this 
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this  had  its  proper  weight)  to  which  Mr.  Square  owed 
his  fuccefs  ;  the  abfence  of  Jones  during  his  confine- 
ment was  an  unlucky  circumftance  ;  and  in  that  in- 
terval, fome  well  choien  prefents  from  the  philofopher 
fo  foftened  and  unguarded  the  girl's  heart,  that  a  fa- 
vourable opportunity  became  irrefiflible,  and  Square 
triumphed  over  the  poor  remains  of  virtue  which 
iubfifted  in  the  bofom  of  Molly. 

It  was  new  about  a  fortnight  lince  this  conquefl, 
when  Jones  paid  the  above-mentioned  vifit  to  his 
miflrefs,  at  a  time  when  fhe  and  Square  were  in  bed 
together.  This  v/as  the  true  reaibn  why  the  mother 
denied  her  as  we  have  feen ;  for  as  the  old  woman 
ihared  in  the  profits  arifing  from  the  iniquity  of  her 
daughter,  fhe  encouraged  and  protected  her  in  it  to 
the  utmoft  of  her  power ;  but  iuch  was  the  envy  and 
hatred  which  the  eldeft  fitter  bore  towards  Molly,  that* 
notwithflanding  fhe  had  fome  part  of  the  booty,  fke 
would  willingly  have  parted  with  this  to  ruin  her  filler 
and  fpoil  her  trade.  Hence  fhe  had  acquainted  J  ones 
with  her  being  above  flairs  in  bed,  in  hopes  that  he 
might  have  caught  her  in  Square's  arms.  This, 
however,  Molly  found  means  to  prevent,  as  the  door 
was  fastened  ;  which  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  con- 
veying her  lover  behind  that  rug  or  blanket  where  he 
now  was  unhappily  difcovered. 

Square  no  fooner  made  his  appearance  than  Molly 
flung  herfelf  back  in  her  bed,  cried  out  fhe  was  un- 
done, and  abandoned  herfelf  to  defpair.  This  poor 
girl,  who  was  yet  but  a  novice  in  her  bufinefs> 
had  not  arrived  to  that  perfection  of  aflurance  which 
helps  off  a  town-lady  in  any  extremity ;  and  either 
prompts  her  with  an  excufe,  or  elfe  infpires  her  to 
brazen  out  the  matter  with  her  hufband  -,  who  from 
love  of  quiet,  or  out  of  fear  of  his  reputation,  and 
ibmetimes,  perhaps,  from  fear  of  the  gallant,  who, 
like  Mr.  Conflant  in  the  play,  wears  a  fword,  is 
glad  to  fhut  his  eyes,  and  contented  to  put  his  horns 
in  his  pocket,    Molly,  on  the  contrary,  was  filenced 

by 
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by  this  evidence,  and  very  fairly  gave  up  a  caufe 
which  fhe  had  hitherto  maintained  with  fo  many 
tears,  and  with  fuch  folemn  and  vehement  proteita- 
tions  of  the  pureft  love  and  conftancy. 

As  to  the  gentleman  behind  the  arras,  he  was  not 
in  much  lefs  confiernation.  He  flood  for  a  while 
motionlefs,  and  feemed  equally  at  a  lofs  what  to  lay, 
or  whither  to  direft  his  eyes.  Jones,  though  perhaps 
the  moil  aftonifhed  of  the  three,  firit  found  his  tongue ; 
and,  being  immediately  recovered  from  thofe  uneafy 
fenfations,  which  Molly  by  her  upbraidings  had 
occafioned,  he  burft  into  a  loud  laughter,  and  then 
faluting  Mr.  Square,  advanced  to  take  him  by  the 
hand,  and  to  relieve  him  from  his  place  of  confine- 
ment. 

Square,  being  now  arrived  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  in  which  part  only  he  could  Hand  upright* 
looked  at  Jones  with  a  very  grave  countenance,  and 
laid  to  him,  c  Well,  Sir,  I  fee  you  enjoy  this  mighty 
'  difcovery,  and,  I  dare  fwear,  take  great  delight  in 
c  the  thoughts  of  expofing  me;  but  if  you  will  con- 
c  fider  the  matter  fairly,  you  will  find  you  are  your- 

*  felf  only  to  blame.    I  am  not  guilty  of  corrupting 

*  innocence.  I  have  done  nothing  for  which  that 
"*  part  of  the  world  which  judges  of  matters  by  the 
c  rule  of  right,  will  condemn  me.  Fitnefs  is  go- 
'  verned  by  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  by  cuf- 
'  toms,  forms,  or  municipal  laws.   Nothing  is  indeed 

*  unfit,  which  is  not  unnatural.'  l  Well  reafoned* 
'  old  boy,'  anfwered  Jones  ;  c  but  why  doft  thou 
f  think  that  I  mould  define  to  expole  thee  ?  I  pro  - 
'  mile  thee,  I  was  never  better  pleafed  with  thee  in 
c  my  life  ;  and  unlefs  thou  haft  a  mind  to  difcover  it 
f  thyfelf,  this  affair  may  remain  a  profound  fecret  for 
'  me.'  c  Nay,  Mr.-  Jones,'  replied  Square,  *  I 
4  would  not  be  thought  to  undervalue  reputation. 
1  Good  fame  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Kalon,  and  it  is  by 

*  no  means  fitting  to  neglect  it.  Be  fides,  to  murder 
'  one's  own  reputation  is  a  kind  of  filicide,  a  dcteft- 

'  able 
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(  able  and  odious  vice.  If  you  think  proper,  therefore, 
c  to  conceal  any  infirmity  of  mine  (for  fuch  I  may 
£  have,  fince  no  man  is  perfectly  perfect),  I  promife 
'  you  I  will  not  betray myfelf.  Things  maybe  fitting 
f  to  be  done,  which  are  not  fitting  to  be  boafted  of; 
c  for  by  the  perverfe  judgment  of  the  world,  that 
'  often  becomes  the  lubject  of  cenfure,  which  is, 
'  in  truth,  not  only  innocent  but  laudable.'  c  Right  I 
cries  Jones,  c  what  can  be  more  innocent  than  the 
1  indulgence  of  a  natural  appetite  ?  or  what  more 
'  laudable  than  the  propagation  of  our  fpecies  ?' 
'  To  be  ferious  with  you,'  anfwered  Square,  {  I 
'  profefs  they  always  appeared  fo  to  me.'  c  And 
c  yet,'  laid  Jones,  f  you  was  of  a  different  opinion, 
(  when  my  affair  with  this  girl  was  firfc  difcovered.' 
£  Why,  I  miift  confefs,'  fays  Square,  c  as  the 
c  matter  was  mifreprefented  to  me  by  that  parfon 
c  Thwackum,  I  might  condemn  the  corruption  cf 

*  innocence  :  it  was  that,  Sir,  it  was  that — 'and 
{  that — :  for  you  muft  know,  Mr.  Jones,  in  the 
c  confideration  of  fltnefs,  very  minute  circumftances, 

*  Sir,  very  minute  circumftances  caufe  great  altera- 
f  tion.' c  Well,'  cries  Jones,  c  be  that  as  it  will, 

*  it  fliall  be  your  own  fault,  as  I  havepromifed  you, 
c  if  you  ever  hear  any  more  of  this  adventure.  Be- 
f  have  kindly  to  the  girl,   and  I  will  never  open  my 

*  lips  concerning  the  matter  to  any  one.  And,  Mol- 
f  ly,  do  you  be  faithful  to  your  friend,  and  I  will 

*  not  only  forgive  your  infidelity  to  me,  but  will  do 

*  you  all  the  fervice  I  can.'  So  faying,  he  took  a 
hafty  leave,  and  flipping  down  the  ladder  retired 
with  much  expedition. 

Square  was  rejoiced  to  find  this  adventure  was  likely 
to  have  no  worfe  conclufion ;  and  as  for  Molly,  being 
recovered  from  her  confufion,  fhe  began  at  firft  to 
upbraid  Square  with  having  been  the  occafion  of 
her  lofs  of  Jones ;  but  that  gentleman  foon  found 
the  means  of  mitigating  her  anger,  partly  by  careffes, 
and  partly  by  a  fmall  noftrum  from  his  purfe,  of 

Vol.  VJ.  Q^  wonderful 
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wonderful  and  approved  efficacy  in  purging  off  the  ill 

humours  of  the  mmd,  and  m-reftoring  it  to  a  good 
temper. 

She  then  poured  forth  a  vaft  profufion  of  tcnder- 
nefs  towards  her  new  lover  ;  turned  all  fhe  had  laid 
to  Jones,  and  Jones  himfelf,  into  filicide,  and  vowed, 
though  he  once  had  the  pofTefYion  of  her  perfon,  that 
none  but  Square  had  ever  been  mailer  of  her  heart. 

CHAP.     VI. 

By  comparing  which  with  fhe  former,  fhe  reader  may 
pcffibly  corn  "  which  he  hath  formerly  been 

guilty  cf  in  the  cptlieaticii  of  the  zverd  Love. 

f  lp  H  E  infidelity  of  Molly,  which  Jones  had 
_|_  now  discovered,  would,  perhaps,  have  vindi- 
cated a  much  greater  degree  of  i  efentment  than  he 
cxpreflfed  on  the  occafion  ;  and  if  he  had  abandoned 
fier  directly  from  that  moment,  very  few,  1  believe, 
would  have  blamed  him. 

Certain,  however,  it  is,  that  he  faw  her  in  the 
light  of  companion  ;  and  though  his  love  to  her  was 
not  cf  that  kind  which  could  give  him  any  great 
uneafmefs  at  her  incenftancy;  yet  was  he  not  a  little 
fhocked  on  reflecting  that  he  had  himfelf  originally 
corrupted  her  innocence ;  for  to  this  corruption  he 
imputed  all  the  vice,  into  which  fhe  appeared  now  fo 
likely  to  plunge  herfell. 

This  confideration  gave  him  no  little  uneafmefs, 
till  Betty,  the  elder  lifter,  was  fo  kind  fome  time 
afterwards  entirely  to  cure  him  by  a  hint,  that  one 
Will  Barnes,  and  not  himfelf,  had  been  the  firft  fe- 
ducer  of  Molly ;  and  that  the  little  child,  which 
he  had  hitherto  fo  certainly  concluded  to  be  his  own, 
might  very  probably  have  an  equal  title,  at  leaft,  to 
claim  Barnes  for  its  father. 

Jones  eagerly  purfued  this  fcent  when  he  had  firft. 
received  it  j  and  in  a  very  ihort  time  was  funacieinly 

allured 
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allured  that  the  girl  had  told  him  truth,  not  only  by 
the  confeffion  oi'  the  fellow,  but,  at  Lift,  by  that  of 
Molly  herfelf. 

This  Will  Barnes  was  a  country  gallant,  and  had 
acquired  as  many  trophies  o~  rid  as  any  enfgn 

or  attorney's  clerk  in  the  kingdom.  Fie  had,  indeed, 
reduced  feveral  women  to  a  ftate  of  utter  profligacy, 
had  broke  the  hearts  of  fome7,  and  had  the  honour 
of  occafioning  the  violent  death  oi  one  poor  girl,  \*  ho 
had  either  drowned  herfelf,  or  what  was  rather  more 
probable,  had  been  drowned  by  him. 

Among  other  of  his  conquefts,  this  fellow  had 
triumphed  over  the  heart  of  Betty  Seagrim.  He  had 
made  love  to  her  long  before  Molly  was  grown  to  be 
a  fit  object  of  that  paftime  ;  but  had  afterwards  de- 
ferted  her,  and  applied  to  her  filler,  with  whom  he 
had  almoft  immediate  fuccefs.  Now  Will  had,  in 
reality,  the  fole  polTefflon  of  Molly's  affection,  while 
Jones  and  Square  were  almoft  equally  facrifices  to 
her  inrereft,   and  to  her  pride. 

Hence  had  grown  that  implacable  hatred  which 
we  have  before  feen  raging  in  the  mind  of  Betty ; 
though  we  did  not  think  it  neceffary  to  aftign  this 
caufe  fooner,  as  envy  itfelf  alone  was  adequate  to 
all  the  effects  we  have  mentioned. 

Jones  wns  become  perfectly  eafy  by  pofTeflion  of 
this  fecret  with  regard  to  Molly  ;  but  as  to  Sophia, 
he  was  far  from  being  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity ;  nay, 
indeed,  he  was  under  the  moft  violent  perturbation : 
his  heart  was  now,  if  I  may  ufe  the  metaphor,  entirely 
evacuated,  and  Sophia  took  abfolute  pofTeflion  of  it. 
He  loved  her  with  an  unbounded  paliion,  and  plainly 
law  the  tender  fentiments  Ihe  had  for  him  ;  yet  could 
not  this  afiurance  lefTen  his  defpair  of  obtaining  the 
confent  of  her  father,  nor  the  horrors  which  attended 
his  purfuit  of  her  by  any  bafe  or  treacherous  method. 

The  injury  which  he  inuft  thus  do  to  Mr.  Weftern, 
and  the  concern  which  would  accrue  to  Mr.  Allwor- 
fhy,  were  circumftances  that  tormented  him  all  day, 

0^2  and 
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and  haunted  him  on  his  pillow  at  night.  His  life 
was  a  conilant  ilruggle  between  honour  and  inclina- 
tion, which  alternately  triumphed  over  each  other  in 
his  mind.  He  often  refolved,  in  the  abfence  of 
Sophia,  to  leave  her  father's  houfe,  and  to  fee  her  no 
more  ;  and  as  often,  in  her  prefence,  forgot  all  thofe 
refolutions,  and  determined  to  purfue  her  at  the 
hazard  of  his  life,  and  at  the  forfeiture  of  what  was 
much  dearer  to  him. 

This  conflict  began  foon  to  produce  very  flrong 
and  vifible  effects  :  for  he  loft  all  his  ufuai  fpright- 
linefs  and  gaiety  of  temper,  and  became  not  only 
melancholy  when  alone,  but  dejected  and  abfent  in 
company;  nay,  if  ever  he  put  on  a  forced  mirth,  to 
comply  with  Mr.  Weftern's  humour,  the  conftraint 
appeared  lb  plain,  that  he  feemed  to  have  been  giv- 
ing the  ftrongefl  evidence  of  what  he  endeavoured 
to  conceal  by  luch  oftentation. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  queftion,  whether  the  art 
which  he  ufed  to  conceal  his  paffion,  or  the  means 
which  honeft  nature  employed  to  reveal  it,  betrayed 
him  moil :  for  while  art  made  him  more  than  ever 
referved  to  Sophia,  and  forbad  him  to  addrefs  any  of 
his  difcourfe  to  her;  nay,  to  avoid  meeting  her  eyes, 
with  the  utmoft  caution  ;  nature  was  no  lefs  bufy  in 
counterplotting  him.  Hence,  at  the  approach  of  the 
young  lady,  he  grew  pale;  and  if  this  was  fudderr, 
ftarted.  If  his  eyes  accidentally  met  hers,  the  blood 
rufhed  into  his  cheeks,  and  his  countenance  became 
all  over  fcarlet.  If  common  civility  ever  obliged 
him  to  fpeak  to  her,  as  to  drink  her  health  at  table, 
his  tongue  was  fure  to  faulter.  If  he  touched  her, 
his  hand,  nay  his  whole  frame  trembled.  And  if 
any  difcourfe  tended,  however  remotely,  to  raife  the 
idea  of  love,  an  involuntary  figh  feldom  failed  to 
Ileal  from  his  bofom.  Moflof  which  accidents  nature 
was  wonderfully  indullrious  to  throw  daily  in  his  way. 

All  thefe  fyiTiptoms  efcaped  the  notice  of  the 
Tquire)  but  not  ib  of  Sophia.     She  foon  perceived 

thefe 
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thefe  agitations  of  mind  in  Jones,  and  was  at  no  lofs 
to  difcover  the  caufe ;  for  indeed  fhe  recognized  it  in 
her  own  breaft.  And  this  recognition  is,  I  fuppofc, 
that  fympathy  which  hath  been  fo  often  noted  in 
lovers,  and  which  will  fufficiently  account  for  her 
being  fo  much  quicker-fighted  than  her  father. 

But  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  a  more  fimple  and 
plain  method  of  accounting  for  that  prodigious  fupe- 
riority  of  penetration  which  we  muft  obferve  in  feme 
men  over  the  reft  of  the  human  fpecies,  and  one 
which  will  ferve  not  only  in  the  cafe  of  lovers, 
but  of  all  others.  From  whence  is  it  that  the  knave 
is  generally  fo  quick-fighted  to  thofe  fymptoms  and 
operations  of  knavery,  which  often  dupe  an  honeft 
man  of  a  much  better  underftanding  ?  There  furely  is 
no  general  fympathy  among  knaves,  nor  have  they, 
like  free-mafons,  any  common  fign  of  communica- 
tion. In  reality,  it  is  only  becaufe  they  have  the  fame 
thing  in  their  heads,  and  their  thoughts  are  turned  the 
fame  way.  Thus,  that  Sophia  faw,  and  that  Weftern 
did  not  fee  the  plain  fymptoms  of  love  in  Jones  can  be 
no  wonder,  when  we  confider  that  the  idea  of  love 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  the  father,  whereas  the 
daughter,  at  prefent,  thought  of  nothing  elfe. 

When  Sophia  was  well  fatisfied  of  the  violent  pafiion 
which  tormented  poor  Jones,  and  no  lefs  certain  that 
fhe  herfelf  was  its  object,  fhe  had  not  the  lead  diffi- 
culty in  difcovering  the  true  caufe  of  his  prefent  beha- 
viour. This  highly  endeared  him  to  her,  and  raifed 
in  her  mind  two  of  the  belt  affections  which  any  lover 
can  wifh  to  raife  in  a  miftrefs.  Thefe  were  efteem 
and  pity;  for  fure  the  mod  outrageoufly  rigid  among 
her  fex  will  excufe  her  pitying  a  man,  whom  fhe  faw 
miferable  on  her  own  account ;  nor  can  they  blame 
her  for  efteeming  one  who  vifibly,  from  the  moft 
honourable  motives,  endeavoured  to  fmother  a  flame 
in  his  own  bofom,  which,  like  the  famous  Spartan 
theft,  was  preying  upon  and  confuming  his  very 
vitals.     Thus  his  backwardnefs,  his  fhunning  her, 

Q^3  his 
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his  colclnefs  and  his  filence,  were  the  forwarder!:,  the 
moil  diligent,  the  warmeft,  and  moil  eloquent  advo- 
cates ;  and  wrought  fo  violently  on  her  fenfible  and 
tender  heart,  that  Hie  foon  felt  for  him  all  thofe 
gentle  fenfations  which  are  confident  with  a  virtu- 
ous and  elevated  iemale  mind.  —  In  fhort,  all  which 
efceem,  gratitude,  and  pity,  can  infpire  in  fuch, 
towards  an  agreeable  man.—  Indeed,  ail  which  the 
niceft  delicacy  can  allow.  —  In  a  word,  —  ihe  was  in, 
love  with  him  to  diilraftion. 

One  day  this  young  couple  accidentally  met  in 
the  garden,  at  the  end  of  two  walks,  which  were 
both  bounded  by  that  canal  in  which  Jones  had  for- 
merly rifqued drowning  to  retrieve  the  little  bird  that 
Sophia  had  there  loft. 

This  place  had  been  of  late  much  frequented  by 
Sophia.  Here  fee  ufed  to  ruminate,  with  a  mixture 
of  pain  and  pleafure,  on  an  incident,  which,  however 
trifling  in  itfeif,  had  pofiibly  fown  the  iirii  feeds  of 
that  affection  which  was  now  arrived  to  fuch  matu- 
rity in  her  heart. 

Here  then  this  young  couple  met.  They  were 
almoil  clofe  together  before  either  of  them  knew  any 
thing  of  the  other's  approach.  A  byfeander  would 
have  difcovered  fufticicnt  marks  of  confuiion  in  the 
Countenance  of  each  ;  but  they  felt  too  much  them- 
felves  to  make  any  obfervation.  As  foon  as  Jones  had 
a  little  recovered  his  firfr.  furprize,  he  accofled  the 
young  L.lf  with  feme  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  falu- 
tation,  which  ihe  in  the  iame  manner  returned,  and 
their  converfation  began,  as  uiual,  on  the  delicious 
beauty  of  the  morning.  Hence  they  paft  to  the 
beauty  of  the  place,  on  which  Jones  launched  forth 
very  high  eneomiums,  When  they  came  to  the  tree 
whence  he  had  formerly  tumbled  into  the  canal, 
Sophia  could  not  help  reminding  him  of  that  acci- 
dent, and  faid,  (  I  fancy,  Mr.  Jones,  you  have 
f  fome  little  ihuddering  when  you  fee  that  water.' 
*  I  tuTure  you,  Madam/  aniwered  Jones,  f  the  con- 

*  cern 
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c  cern  you  felt:  at  the  lofs  of  your  little  bird,  will  al- 
c  ways  appear  to  me  the  higheft  circumfiance  in  that 

*  adventure.   Poor  little  Tommy,  there  is  the  branch 

*  he  flood  upon.     I  low  could  the  little  wretch  have 

*  the  folly  to  fly  away  from  that  flate  of  happinefs 

*  in  which  I  had  the  honour  to  place  him  ?  His  fate 
'  was  ajuft  punifhment  for  his  ingratitude.'    c  Upon 

*  my  word,"  Mr.  Jones,'  faid  {he,  c  your  gallantry 
£  very  narrowly  efcaped  as  fevere  a  fate.  Sure,  the 
1  remembrance  muft  affect  you.'  c  Indeed,  Madam,/ 
anfwered  he,    '  if  I  have  any  reafon  to  reflect  with 

*  forrow  on  it,  it  is,  perhaps,  that  the  water  had  not 
c  been  a  little  deeper,  by  which  I  might  have  efcaped 

*  many  bitter  heart-achs,  that  fortune  ieems  to  have 
4  in  ftore  for  me.'  '  Fie,  Mr.  Jones,'  replied  Sophia, 
'  I  am  fure  vou  cannot  be  in  earned  now.     This 

*  affected  contempt  of  life  is  only  an  excefs  of  your 

*  complaifance  to  me.  You  would  endeavour  to 
1  leffen  the  obligation  of  having  twice  ventured  it 

*  for  my  fake.  Beware  the  third  time.' — She  fpoke 
thefe  laft  words  with  a  fmile,  and  a  foftnefs  inexpref- 
fible.   Jones  anfwered  with  a  figh,  '  He  feared  it  was 

*  already  too  late  for  caution/ — and  then  looking 
tenderly  and  ftedfaftly  on  her.  he  cry'd,  '  Oh  !  Mils 

*  Weflern! — Can  you  defire  me  to  live?  Can  you 

*  wilh  me  fo  ill  ?' — Sophia  looking  down  on  the 
ground,   anfwered  with  fome  hefitation,   c  Indeed, 

*  Mr.  Jones,  I  do  not  wifh  you  ill/  - f  Oh  !  I  know 
■  too  well  that  heavenly  temper/  cries  Jones,  s  that 
£  divine  goodnefs  which  is  beyond  every  other  charm'/ 

*  Nay,    now,'    anfwered  ihe,    <  I  understand  you 

*  not.— I  can  ftay  no  longer/ — «  I,-  I  would  not 
«  be  underftood,'  cries  he,  «  nay,  I  can't  be  under- 

*  flood.  I  know  not  what  I  fay,  Meeting  you  here 
1  fo  unexpectedly,  — I  have  been  unguarded --for 
<  heaven's  fake  pardon  me,  if  I  have  laid  any  thing 
e  to  offend  you—  I  did  not  mean  it — indeed,  I  would 
'  rather  have  died— nay,  the  very  thought  would 

*  kill  me/     *  You  furprize  me/  anfwered  fhe. — 

Q^4  *  How 
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'  How  can  you  poffibly  think  you  have  offended 
'  me  ?'     (  Fear,  Madam,'  fays  he,  *  eafily  runs  into 

*  madnefs ;  and  there  is  no  degree  of  fear  like  that 

*  which  I  feel  of  offending  you.  How  can  I  fpeak 
1  then  ?  Nay,  don't  look  angrily  at  me,  one  frown 
c  will  deftroy  me. — I  mean  nothing. — Blame  my 
c  eyes,  or  blame  thofe  beauties. — What  am  I  faying  ? 
1  Pardon  me  if  I  have  faid  too  much.  My  heart  over- 
c  flowed.  I  have  ftruggled  with  my  love  to  the  utmoft, 

*  and  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  a  fever  which 
f  preys  on  my  vitals,  and  will,  I  hope,  foon  make 
'  it  impoflible  for  me  ever  to  offend  you  more.' 

Mr.  Jones  now  fell  a  trembling  as  if  he  had 
been  fhaken  with  the  fit  of  an  ague.  Sophia,  who 
was  in  a  fkuation  not  very  different  from  his,  an- 
fwered  in  thefe  words  :^ c  Mr.  Jones,  I  will  not  affect. 

*  to  mifunderfland  you ;  indeed  I  underftand  you  too 
£  well ;  but  for  heaven's  fake,  if  you  have  any  af- 
'  fedlion  for  me,  let  me  make  the  belt  of  my  way 
'  into  the  houfe.  I  wifh  I  may  be  able  to  fupport 
'  my felf  thither.' 

Jones,  who  was  hardly  able  to  fupport  himfelf, 
offered  her  his  arm,  which  me  condefcended  to  ac- 
cept, but  begged  he  would  not  mention  a  word  more 
to  her  of  this  nature  at  prefent.  He  promifed  he 
would  not,  infilling  only  on  her  forgivenefs  of  what 
love,  without  the  leave  of  his  will,  had  forced  from 
him  :  this,  me  told  him,  he  knew  how  to  obtain,  by 
his  future  behaviour ;  and  thus  this  young  pair  tot- 
tered and  trembled  along,  the  lover  not  once  daring 
to  fqueeze  the  hand  of  his  miftrefs,  though  it  was 
locked  in  his. 

Sophia  immediately  retired  to  her  chamber,  where 
Mrs.  Honour  and  the  hartfhorn  were  fummoned  to 
her  afliftance.  As  to  poor  Jones,  the  only  relief 
to  his  diftempered  mind  was  an  unwelcome  piece  of 
news,  which,  as  it  opens  a  fcene  of  different  nature 
from  thofe  in  which  the  reader  hath  lately  been  con- 
vtrfant,  will  be  communicated  to  him  in  the  next- 
chapter* 
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CHAP.     VII. 

In  which  Mr.  All  worthy  appears  on  afick-bed. 

R.  Weftern  was  become  fo  fond  of  Jones,  that 
he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him,  though 
his  arm  had  been  long  fince  cured  j  and  Jones, 
either  from  the  love  of  fport,  or  from  fome  other 
reafon,  was  eafily  perfuaded  to  continue  at  his  houfe, 
which  he  did  fometimes  for  a  fortnight  together 
without  paying  a  fingle  vilit  at  Mr.  Allworthy's ; 
nay,  without  ever  hearing  from  thence. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  for  fome  days  indifpofed 
with  a  cold,  which  had  been  attended  with  a  little 
fever.  This  he  had,  however,  neglected,  as  it  was 
ufual  with  him  to  do  all  manner  of  diforders  which 
did  not  confine  him  to  his  bed,  or  prevent  his  feveral 
faculties  from  performing  their  ordinary  functions. 
A  conduct  which  we  would  by  no  means  be  thought 
to  approve  or  recommend  to  imitation :  for  furely  the 
gentlemen  of  the  iEfculapian  art  arern  the  right  in 
advifing,  that  the  moment  the  difeafe  is  entered  at  one 
door,  the  phyfician  fhould  be  introduced  at  the 
other ;  what  elfe  is  meant  by  that  old  adage,  Veni- 
ente  occurrite  morbo  ?  Ci  Oppofe  a  diftemper  at  its  firfl 
approach."  Thus  the  doctor  and  the  difeafe  meet 
in  fair  and  equal  conflict ;  whereas,  by  giving  time 
to  the  latter,  we  often  fuffer  him  to  fortify  and  en- 
trench himfelf,  like  a  French  army ;  fo  that  the 
learned  gentleman  finds  it  very  difficult,  and  fome- 
times impoffible,  to  come  at  the  enemy.  Nay  fome- 
times, by  gaining  time,  the  difeafe  applies  to  the 
French  military  politics,  and  corrupts  nature  over  to 
his  fide,  and  then  all  the  powers  of  phyfic  muft  arrive 
too  late.  Agreeable  to  thefe  observations  was,  I 
remember,  the  complaint  of  the  great  doctor  Mi- 
faubin,  who  ufed  very  pathetically  to  lament  the  late 
applications  which  were  made  f.o  his  fkill :  faying, 

'  Bygar, 
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'  Bygar,  're  believe  rny  pation  take  me  for  de  un- 
'  dertaker,  for  dey  never  fend  for  me  till  de  phyfi- 
*  cion  have  kill  dern.' 

Mr.  Allworthy's  diftemper,  by  means  of  this  ne- 
glect, gained  fuch  ground,  that,  when  the  lhcreafe 
of  his  fever  obliged  him  to  fend  for  affiftance,  the 
doctor  at  his  firit  arrival  ihook  his  head,  wiihed  he 
had  been  fent  for  fooner,  and  intimated  that  he 
thought  him  in  very  imminent  danger.  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  who  had  fettled  all  his  affair?  in  this  world, 
and  was  as  well  prepared  as  it  is  pofilbie  for  human 
nature  to  be,  for  the  other,  received  this  informa- 
tion with  the  utmoft  caimnefs  and  unconcern.  He 
could,  indeed,  whenever  he  laid  bimfelf  down  to 
reft,  fay  with  Cato  in  the  tragical  Poem, 

Let  guilt  or  fear 

Diiturb  man's  reft,  Cato  knows  neither  of  them; 
Indifferent  in  his  choice  to  fleep  or  die. 

In  reality  he  could  fay  this  with  ten  times  more 
reafon  and  confidence  tha:i  Cato,  or  any  other  proud 
fellow  among  the  ancient  or  modern  heroes  :  for  he 
was  not  only  devoid  of  fear ;  but  might  be  confidered 
as  a  faithful  labourer,  when  at  the  end  of  harveft  he 
is  fummoned  to  receive  his  reward  at  the  hands  of  a. 
bountiful  mailer. 

The  good  man  gave  immediate  orders  for  all  his 
family  to  be  fummoned  round  him.  None  of  thefe 
were  then  abroad,  but  Mrs.  Blifil,  who  had  been 
forne  time  in  London,  and  Mr.  Jones,  whom  the 
reader  had  juft  parted  from  at  Mr.  Weftern's,  and 
who  ieceived  this  fummons  juft  as  Sophia  had  left 
him. 

The  news  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  danger  (for  the  fer- 
vant  told  him  he  was  dying)  drove  all  thoughts  of 
love  out  of  his  head.  He  hurried  inftantly  into  the 
chariot  which  was  fent  for  him,  and  ordered  the 

coaclimaa 
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coachman  to  drive  with  all  imaginable  hafte ;  nor 
did  the  idea  of  Sophia,  I  believe,  once  occur  to  him 
on  the  way. 

And  now  the  whole  family,  namely,  Mr.  BlinI, 
Mr.  Jones,  Mr.  Thwackum,  Mr.  Square,  and  fome 
of  the  fcrvants  (for  fuch  were  Mr.  Allworthy's  orders) 
being  all  affembled  round  his  bed,  the  good  man  fat 
up  in  it,  and  was  beginning  to  fpeak,  when  Blifii  fell 
to  blubbering ;  and  began  to  exprefs  very  loud  and 
bitter  lamentations.  Upon  this  Mr.  Allworthy  fhook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  laid,  *  Do  not  forrow  thus, 
my  dear  nephew,  at  the  molt  ordinary  of  all  human 
occurrences.  When  misfortunes  befal  our  friend.-, 
we  are  juftly  grieved  ;  for  thofe  are  accidents  which 
might  often  have  been  avoided,  and  which  may 
feem  to  render  the  lot  of  one  man  more  peculiarly 
unhappy  than  that  of  others 3  but  death  is  certainly 
unavoidable,  and  is  that  common  lot,  in  which 
alone  the  fortunes  of  all  men  agree ;  nor  is  the  time 
when  this  happens  to  us  very  material.  If  the 
wifeft  of  men  hath  compared  life  to  a  fpan,  furely 
we  may  be  allowed  to  confider  it  as  a  day.  It  is 
my  fate  to  leave  it  in  the  evening ;  but  thofe  who 
are  taken  away  earlier,  have  only  loft  a  few  hours, 
at  the  bed,  little  worth  lamenting,  and  much  oftner 
hours  of  labour  and  fatigue,  of  pain  and  forrow. 
One  of  the  Roman  poets,  I  remember,  likens  our 
leaving  life  to  our  departure  from  a  feaft.  A 
thought  which  hath  often  occurred  to  me,  when 
I  have  feen  men  ftruggling  to  protract  an  enter- 
tainment, and  to  enjoy  the  company  of  their  friends 
a  few  moments  longer.  Alas  I  how  fhort  is  the 
moil  protracted  of  fuch  enjoyments  !  how  imma- 
terial the  difference  between  him  who  retires  the 
focnert,  and  him  who  (lays  the  later! !  this  is  fee- 
ing life  in  the  heft  yiew,  jmd  this  unwillingnefs  to 
f  Quit  our  friends  is  the  mod  amiable  motive,  from 
f  which  v/e  can  derive  the  fear  of  death  ■,  and  yet  the 
f  Ipngcft  enjovment  which  we  can  hope  for  of  this 

'  kind, 
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*  kind,  is  of  fo  trivial  a  duration,  that  it  is  to,  a  wile 

*  man  truly  contemptible.     Few  men,  I  own,  think 

*  in  this  manner ;  for,  indeed,  few  men  think  of 
'  death  till  they  are  in  its  jaws.  However  gigantic 
c  and  terrible  an  object  this  may  appear  when  it  ap- 
'  proaches  them,  they  are  neverthelefs  incapable  of 

*  feeing  it  at  any  diflance  ;  nay,  though  they  have 

*  been  ever  fo  much  alarmed  and  frightned  when  they 
4  have  apprehended  themfelves  in  danger  of  dying, 
e  they  were  no  fooner  cleared  from  this  apprehenfion, 
'  than  even  the  fears  of  it  are  erafed  from  their  minds. 
c  But  alas  !  he  who  efcapes  from  death  is  not  par- 
4  doned,  he  is  only  reprieved,  and  reprieved  to  a  fhort 
c  day. 

4  Grieve,  therefore,  no  more,  my  dear  child,  on 
4  this  occafion  ;  an  event  which  may  happen  every 
4  hour,  which  every  element,  nay,  almoft  every  par- 
4  tide  of  matter  that  furrounds  us,  is  capable  of  pro- 
4  ducing,  and  which  muft  and  will  mofl  unavoidably 
c  reach  us  all  at  laft,  ought  neither  to  occafion  our 
4  furprize,   nor  our  lamentation. 

4  My  phyfician  having  acquainted  me  (which  I 
4  take  very  kindly  of  him)  that  I  am  in  danger  of 
4  leaving  you  all  very  fhortly,  I  have  determined  to 
4  fay  a  few  words  to  you  at  this  our  parting,    before 

*  my  diilemper,  which  I  find  grows  very  fall  upon 
4  me,  puts  it  out  of  my  power. 

4  But  I  fhall  wafte  my  ftrength  too  much. — I  in- 
c  tended  to  fpeak  concerning  my  will,  which,  though 

*  I  have  fetcied  long  ago,  I  think  proper  to  mention 

*  fuch  heads  of  it  as  concern  any  of  you,  that  I  may 

*  have  the  comfort  of  perceiving  you  are  all  fatisfied 

*  with  the  provifion  I  have  there  made  for  you. 

1  Nephew  Bliiil,  I  leave  you  the  heir  to  my  whole 
4  eftate,  except  only  500I.  a-year,  which  is  to  revert 
4  to  you  after  the  death  of  your  mother,  and  except 
4  one  other  eftate  of  500I.  a-year,  and  the  fum  of 
4  6ocol.  which  I  have  bellowed  in  the  following 
4  manner : 

f  Tbe 
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c  The  eftate  of  500I.  a-year  I  have  given  to  you, 
c  Mr.  Jones.     And  as  I  know  the  inconvenience 

*  which  attends  the  want  of  ready  money,  I  have 
f  added  ioool.  in  lpecie.  In  this  I  know  not  whether 
'  I  have  exceeded  or  fallen  fhort  of  your  expectation. 
'  Perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  given  you  too  little, 
'  and  the  world  will  be  as  ready  to  condemn  me  for 
c  giving  you  too  much ;  but  the  latter  cenfure  I 
'  defpiie,  and  as  to  the  former,  unlefs  you  mould 
c  entertain  that  common  error,  which  I  have  often 
1  heard  in  my  life  pleaded  as  an  excufe  for  a  total 
c  want  of  charity ;  namely,  that  inftead  of  raifmg 
1  gratitude  by  voluntary  acts  of  bounty,  we  are  apt 
c  to  raife  demands,  which  of  all  others  are  the  molt 
f  boundlefs  and  moft  difficult  to  fatisfy. — Pardon  me 
c  the  bare  mention  of  this,  I  will  not  fufpecl:  any  fuch 
4  thing.' 

Jones  flung  himfelf  at  his  benefactor's  feet,  and 
taking  eagerly  hold  of  his  hand,  allured  him,  his 
goodnefs  to  him,  both  now,  and  ail  other  times,  had 
fo  infinitely  exceeded  not  only  his  merit,  but  his 
hopes,  that  no  words  could  exprefs  his  fenfe  of  it. 
c  And  I  allure  you,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  your  prefent 
c  generofity  hath  left  me  no  other  concern  than  for 

*  the  prefent  melancholy  occafion. — Oh !  my  friend ! 
{  my  father!'  Here  his  words  choked  him,  and  he 
turned  away  to  hide  a  tear  which  was  Itarting  from 
his  eyes. 

Airworthy  then  gently  fqueezed  his  hand,  and  pro- 
ceeded thus  :  c  I  am  convinced,  my  child,  that  you 

*  have  much  goodnefs,  generofity,  and  honour  in 
f  your  temper  -,  if  you  will  add  prudence  and  reli- 
(  gion  to  thefe,  you  muft  be  happy ;  for  the  three 
'  former  qualities,  I  admit,  make  you  worthy  of 
'  happinefs,  but  they  are  the  latter  only  which  will 
c  put  you  in  porTeiTion  of  it. 

<  One  thoufand  pound  I  have  given  to  you,  Mr. 
c  Thwackum ;  a  fum,  I  am  convinced,  which  greatly 

*  exceeds  your  defires,  as  well  as  your  wants.    How- 

c  ever, 
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ever,  you  will  receive  it  as  a  memorial  of  my  friend- 
fhip  -y  and  whatever  fuperfluities  may  redound  to 
you,  that  piety  which  you  fo  rigidly  maintain,  will 
inftrucl  you  how  todifpofe  of  them. 
*  A  like  fum,  Mr.  Square,  I  have  bequeathed  to 
you.  This,  I  hope,  will  enable  you  to  purfue  your 
pi  ofefiion  with  better  fuccefs  than  hitherto.  I  have 
often  obferved  with  concern,  that  diftrefs  is  more 
apt  to  excite  contempt  than  commileration,  efpe- 
cially  among  men  of  bufinefs,  with  whom  poverty 
is  underftood  to  indicate  want  of  ability.  But  the 
little  I  have  been  able  to  leave  you,  will  extricate 
you  from  thofe  difficulties  with  which  you  have 
formerly  fh-uggled  :  and  then  I  doubt  not  but 
you  will  meet  v/ith  fufficient  profperity  to  fupply 
what  a  man  of  your  philofophical  temper  will  re- 
quire. 

c  I  find  myfelf  growing  faint,  fo  I  fhall  refer  you 
to  my  will  for  my  difpoiition  of  the  refidue.  My 
fervants  will  there  find  fome  tokens  to  remember 
me  by ;  and  there  are  a  few  charities  which,  I  trufl, 
rriy  executors  will  fee  faithfully  performed.     Blefs 

you  all.     I  am  fetting  out  a  little  before  you.' 

Here  a  footman  came  h airily  into  the  room,  and 
faid  there  was  an  attorney  from  Salifbury,  who  had 
a  particular  mefTage,  which  he  faid  he  mult  commu- 
nicate to  Mr.  Allworthy  himfelf :  that  he  feemed  in 
a  violent  hurry,  and  protefled  he  had  fo  much  bu- 
fmefs  to  do,  that  if  he  could  cut  himfelf  into  four 
quarters,  all  would  not  be  fufficient. 

8  Go,  child,'  faid  Allworthy  to  Biifil,  «  fee  what 

*  the  gentleman  wants.     I  am  not  able  to  do  any 

*  bufinefs  now,   nor  can  he  have  any  with  me,  in 

*  which  you  are  not  at  prefent  more  concerned  than 

*  myfelf.  Befidcs,  I  really  am — I  am  incapable  of 
c  feeing  anyone  at  prefent,  or  of  any  longer  atten- 
'  tion.'  He  then  fainted  them  again,  but  he  mould 
be  now  glad  to  compofe  himfelf  a  little,  finding  that 
he  had  too  much  e;;h.iuited  his  fpirits  in  difcourfe. 

Some 
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Some  of  the  company  fned  tears  at  their  parting ; 
and  even  the  philofopher  Square  wiped  his  eyes, 
albeit  unufed  to  the  melting  mood.  As  to  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  fhe  dropt  her  pearls  as  faft  as  the  Arabian 
trees  their  medicinal  gums  ;  for  this  Was  a  ceremo- 
nial which  that  gentlewoman  never  omitted  on  a 
proper  occanon. 

After  this  Mr.  Allworthy  again  laid  himfelf  down 
on  his  pillow,  and  endeavoured  to  compofe  himfelf 
to  reft. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Containing  matter  rather  natural  than  pleafing. 

f~j  ESIDES  grief  for  her  mailer,  there  was  ano- 
p  J  ther  fource  for  that  briny  dream  which  fo  plen- 
tifully rofe  above  the  two  mountainous  cheek-bones 
of  the  houfekeeper.  She  was  no  fooner  retired* 
than  fhe  began  to  mutter  to  herfelf  in  the  following 
plealant  drain  :  *  Sure  maftcr  might  have  made  fome 
difference,  methinks,  between  me  and  the  other 
fervants.  I  fuppofe  he  hath  left  me  mourning; 
but,  i'fackins !  if  that  be  all,  the  devil  fhall  wear 
it  for  him,  for  me.  I'd  have  his  worfhip  know  I 
am  no  beggar.  I  have  faved  five  hundred  pound 
in  his  fervice,  and  after  all  to  be  ufed  in  this  man- 
ner.— It  is  a  fine  encouragement  to  fervants  to  be 
honeft ;  and  to  be  fure,  if  I  have  taken  a  little 
fomething  now  and  then,  others  have  taken  ten 
times  as  much ;  and  now  we  are  all  put  in  a  lump 
together.  If  fo  be  that  it  be  fo,  the  legacy  may- 
go  to  the  devil  with  him  that  gave  it.  No,  I  won't 
give  it  up  neither,  becaufe  that  will  pleafe  fome 
folks.  No,  I'll  buy  the  gayefb  gown  I  can  get, 
and  dance  over  the  old  curmudgeon's  grave  in  it. 
This  is  my  reward  for  taking  his  part  fo  often, 
when  all  the  country  have  cried  fhame  of  him, 
for  breeding  up  his  baflard  in  that  manner ;  but 
J  « he 
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he  is  going  now  where  he  mull  pay  for  all.  It 
would  have  become  him  better  to  have  repented 
of  his  fins  oh  his  deathbed,  than  to  glory  in  them, 
and  give  away  his  eftate  out  of  his  own  family  to 
a  misbegotten  child.  Found  in  his  bed,  forfooth! 
a  pretty  ftory !  ay,  ay,  thofe  that  hide  know  where 
to  find.  Lord  forgive  him !  I  warrant  he  hath  many 
more  baftards  to  anfwer  for,  if  the  truth  was  known. 
One  comfort  is,  they  will  all  be  known  where  he  is 
a  going  now.  "  The  fervants  will  find  fome 
:  token  to  remember  me  by."  Thofe  were  the  very 
words ;  I  mall  never  forget  them,  if  I  was  to  live 
a  thoufand  years.  Ay,  ay,  I  mail  remember  you 
for  huddling  me  among  the  fervants.  One  would 
have  thought  he  might  have  mentioned  my  name 
as  well  as  that  of  Square ;  but  he  is  a  gentleman 
forfooth,  though  he  had  not  clothes  on  his  back 
when  he  came  hither  firft.  Marry  come  up  with 
fuch  gentlemen  !  though  he  hath  lived  here  this 
many  years,  I  don't  believe  there  is  arrow  a  fervant 
in  the  houfe  ever  law  the  colour  of  his  money. 
The  devil  mall  wait  upon  fuch  a  gentleman  for 
me.'  Much  more  of  the  like  kind  fhe  muttered  to 
herfelf ;  but  this  tafte  mail  fuffke  to  the  reader. 

Neither  Thwackum  nor  Square  were  much  better 
fatisfied  with  their  legacies.  Though  they  breathed 
not  their  refentment  fo  loud,  yet  from  the  difcontent 
which  appeared  in  their  countenances,  as  well  as  from 
the  following  dialogue,  we  collect  that  no  great  plea- 
fure  reigned  in  their  minds. 

About  an  hour  after  they  had  left  the  fick  room, 
Square  met  Thwackum  in  the  hall,  and  accofted 
him  thus  :  c  Well,  Sir,  have  you  heard  any  news 
c  of  your  friend  fince  we  parted  from  him  ?'  c  If 
e  you  mean  Mr.  Allworthy,'  anfwered  Thwackum, 
c  I  think  you  might  rather  give  him  the  appellation 

*  of  your  friend;  for  he  feems  to  me  to  have  de- 
s  ferved  that  title.'     £  The  title  is  as  good  on  your 

*  fide,'  replied  Square,  f  for  his  bounty,  fuch  as  it  is, 

9  *  hath 
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hath  been  equal  to  both.'  c  I  mould  not  have 
mentioned  it  firfb,'  cries  Thwackum;  c  but  fince 
you  begin,  I  muft  inform  you  I  am  of  a  different 
opinion.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  between 
voluntary  favours  and  rewards.  The  duty  I  have 
done  in  his  family,  and  the  care  I  have  taken  in 
the  education  of  his  two  boy's,  are  fervices  for 
which  fome  men  might  have  expected  a  greater  re- 
turn. I  would  hot  have  you  imagine  I  am  there- 
fore dilfatisfied  ;  for  St.  Paul  hath  taught  me  to  be 
content  with  the  little  I  have.  Had  the  modicum 
been  lefs,  I  fhotild  have  known  my  duty.  But 
though  the  fcripture  obliges  me  to  remain  con- 
tented, it  doth  not  enjoin  me  to  fhut  my  eyes  to 
my  own  merit,  nor  restrain  me  from  feeing,  when 
I  am  injured  by  an  unjull  comparifon.'  c  Since 
you  provoke  me,'  returned  Square,  k  that  injury 
is  done  to  me  ;  nor  did  I  ever  imagine  Mr.  All- 
worthy  had  held  my  friendihip  fo  light,  as  to  put 
me  in  balance  with  one  who  received  his  wages  : 
I  know  to  what  it  is  owing;  it  proceeds  from  thofe 
narrow  principles  which  you  have  been  fo  long 
endeavouring  to  infufe  into  him,  in  contempt  of 
every  thing  which  is  great  and  noble.  The  beauty 
and  lovelinefs  of  friendihip  is  too  ftrong  for  dim 
eyes,  nor  can  it  be  perceived  by  any  other  medium, 
than  that  unerring  rule  of  right,  which  you  have 
fo  often  endeavoured  to  ridicule,  that  you  have 
perverted  your  friend's  underitanding.'  *  I  wifh,' 
ries  Thwackurn,  in  a  rage,  c  I  wifh  for  the  fake  of 
his  foul,  your  damnable  doctrines  have  not  per- 
verted his  faith.  It  is  to  this  I  impute  his  prefent 
behaviour  fo  unbecoming  a  christian.  Who  but 
an  atheist  could  think  of  leaving  the  world  with- 
out having  firft  made  up  his  account  ?  Without 
conferring  his  fins,  and  receiving  that  abfolution 
which  he  knew  he  had  one  in  the  houfe  duly  au- 
thorized to  give  him  ?  He  will  feel  the  want  of 
thefe  necefiaries  when  it  is  too  late.  When  he  is 
Vol.  VI.  R  c  arrived 
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1  arrived  at  that  place  where  there  is  wailing  and; 
'  gnafhing  of  teeth ;  it  is  then  he  will  find  in  what 
f  mighty  Head  that  heathen  goddefs,    that  virtue,. 

*  which  you  and  all  other  deifts  of  the  age  adore,. 
4  will  ftand  him.  He  will  then  fummon  his  prieft 
'  when,  there  is  none  to  be  found,   and  will  lament 

*  the  want  of  that  abfolution,    without  which  no- 

*  fmner  can  be  fafe.'  f  If  it  be  fo  material/  fays 
Square,  *  Why  don't  you  prefent  it  him  of  your  own 
''accord?'  {  It  hath  no  virtue,.'  cries  Thwackum, 
'""but  to  thofe  who  have  fufficient  grace  to  require 
*'  it.  But  why  do  I  talk  thus  to  a  heathen  and  an 
"unbeliever?  It  is  you  that  taught  him  this,  leffon,. 
'■  for  which  you  have  been  well  rewarded  in  this- 
r  world,  as  I  doubt  not  your  difciple  will  foon  be  in- 

*  the  other.'     '  I  know  not  what  you  mean  by  re- 

*  ward,'  faid  Square,   'but  if  youhintat  that  pitiful 

*  memorial  of  our  friendship,. which  he  hath  thought. 
fr  fit  to  bequeath  me,  I  defpife  it.j  and  nothing  but 
'  the    unfortunate    fituation    of  my   circumftances< 

*  ihould  prevail  on  me  to  accept  it.' 

The  phyfician  now  arrived,  and  began  to  enquire 
of  the  two  difputants,  how  we  all  did  above  flairs  £ 

*  In  a  miferable  way,'  anfwered  Thwackum.  '  It. 
1  is  no  more  than  I  expected,'     cries  the  doctor  : 

*  but  pray  what  fymptoms  have  appeared  11  nee  I  left 

*  you  ?'  'No  good  ones,,I  am  afraid,'  replied  Thwac- 
kum, *  after  what  pad  at  our  departure,  I  think  there 
1  were  little  hopes.'  The  bodily  phyfician,  perhaps^ 
mifunderllood  the  curer  of  fouls,,  and  before  they 
came  to  an  explanation,  Mr.  Blifil  came  to  them; 
with  a  moll  melancholy  countenance,  and  acquainted, 
them,  that  he  brought  fad  news;  for  that  his  mother 
was  dead  at  Salisbury.  That  fhe  had  been  feized  on- 
the  road  home  with  the  gout  in  her  head  and  ilomach... 
which  had  carried  her  off  in  a  few  hours.      '  Good- 

*  lack-a-day  !'  fays  the  doctor,  '  One  cannot  aniwvr 

*  for  events  ;  but  I  wifh  I  had  been  at  hand,  to  have 

*  been  called  in,.  The  gout  is  a  dillemper  which  it  is- 

c  difficult 
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*  difficult  to  treat ;  yet  I  have  been  remarkably  fuc- 
c  cefsful  in  it.'  Thwackum  and  Square  both  con- 
doled with  Mr.  Blifil  for  the  lofs  of  his  mother, 
which  the  one  advifed  him  to  bear  like  a  man,  and 
the  other  like  a  chriftian.  The  young  gentleman  faid, 
lie  knew  very  well  we  v/ere  all  mortal,  and  he  would 
endeavour  to  fubmit  to  his  lofs  as  well  as  he  could. 
That  he  could  not,  however,  help  complaining  a 
little  againft  the  peculiar  feverity  of  his  fate,  which 
brought  the  news  of  lb  great  a  calamity  to  him  bv 
furprize,  and  that  at  a  time  when  he  hourly  expected 
the  fevereft  blow  he  was  capable  of  feeding  from  the 
malice  of  fortune.  He  laid,  the  prefent  occafion. 
would  put  to  the  teft  thofe  excellent  rudiments  which 
he  had  learnt  from  Mr.  Thwackum  and  Mr.  Square, 
and  it  would  be  entirely  owing  to  them,  if  he  was  en- 
abled to  furvive  fuch  misfortunes. 

It  was  now  debated  whether  Mr.  Allworthy  mould 
be  informed  of  the  death  of  his  filler :  this  the  doctor 
violently  oppofed ;  in  which,  I  believe,  the  whole 
college  would  agree  with  him  :  but  Mr.  Blifil  laid, 
he  had  received  fuch  pofitive  and  repeated  orders 
from  his  uncle,  never  to  keep  any  iecret  from  him, 
for  fear  of  the  difquietude  which  it  might  give  him, 
that  he  durft  not  think  of  difobedience,  whatever 
might  be  the  confequence.  He  laid,  for  his  part, 
confidering  the  religious  and  philofophic  temper  of 
his  uncle,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  doctor  in  his 
apprehenfions.  He  was  therefore  refolved  to  com- 
municate it  to  him  :  for  if  his  uncle  recovered  (as 
he  heartily  prayed  he  might)  he  knew  he  would 
never  forgive  an  endeavour  to  keep  a  fecret  of  this 
kind  from  him. 

The  phyfician  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  thefe  re- 
folutions,  which  the  two  other  learned  gentlemen 
very  highly  commended.  So  together  moved  Mi\. 
Bliril  and  the  doctor  towards  the  fick-room  ;  where 
the  phylician  firft  entered,  and  approached  the  bed, 
in  order  to  feel  his  patient's  pulfe,  which  he  had  no 

.  R  2  fooner 
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fooncr  done,  than  he  declared  he  was  much  better ; 
that  the  lait  application  had  iucceeded  to  a  miracle, 
and  had  brought  the  fever  to  intermit :  fo  that,  he 
faid,  there  appeared  now  to  be  as  little  danger  as  he 
had  before  apprehended  there  were  hopes. 

To  fay  the  truth,  Mr.  Allworthy's  fituation  had 
never  been  fo  bad,  as  the  great  caution  of  the  doftor 
had  reprefented  it :  but  as  a  wife  general  never  de- 
fpifes  his  enemy,  however  inferior  that  enemy's  force 
may  be,  fo  neither  doth  a  wife  phyfician  ever  defpife 
a  diflemper,  however  inconfiderable.  As  the  former 
preferves  the  fame  fbricfb  difcipline,  places  the  fame 
guards,  and  employs  the  fame  fcouts,  though  the 
enemy  be  never  fo  weak;  fo  the  latter  maintains  the 
fame  gravity  of  countenance,  and  makes  his  head 
with  the  fame  fignificant  air,  let  the  diftemper  be 
never  fo  trifling.  And  both,  among  many  other  good 
ones,  may  aflign  this  folid  reafon  for  their  conduct, 
that  by  thefe  means  the  greater  glory  redounds  to 
them,  if  they  gain  the  victory,  and  the  lefs  difgrace, 
if  by  any  unlucky  accident  they  mould  happen  to  be 
conquered. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  no  fooner  lifted  up  his  cyes} 
and  thanked  heaven  for  thefe  hopes  of  his  recovery, 
than  Mr.  Biirii  drew  near,  with  a  very  dejected 
afpect,  and  having  applied  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eye,  either  to  wipe  away  his  tears,  or,  to  do,  as  Ovid 
fomewhere  expreffes  himfelf  on  another  occafion, 

Si  nullus  erzt,  tamen  excuie  nullumr 

*  If  there  be  none,  then  wipe  away  that  none,* 

he  communicated  to  his  uncle  what  the  reader  hath 
been  juft  before  acquainted  with. 

Allworthy  received  the  news  with  concern,  with 
patience,  and  with  refignation.  He  dropt  a  tender 
tear,  then  compofed  his  countenance,  and  at  laft 
cried,  '  The  Lord's  will  be  done  in  every  thing.' 

He 
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He  now  enquired  for  the  meflenger  ;  but  Blifil 
told  him,  it  had  been  impoffiblc  to  detain  him  a 
moment;  for  he  appeared  by  the  great  hurry  he  was 
in  to  have  fome  bufinefs  of  importance  on  his  hands : 
that  he  complained  of  being  hurried,  and  driven 
.and  torn  out  of  his  life,  and  repeated  many  times, 
that  if  he  could  divide  himfelf  into  four  quarters,  he 
knew  how  to  difpofe  of  every  one. 

Airworthy  then  defired  Blifil  to  take  care  of  the 
funeral.  He  faid,  he  would  have  his  filler  depoiited 
jn  his  own  chapel ;  and  as  to  the  particulars,  he  left 
them  to  his  own  difcrction,  only  mentioning  the  per- 
fon  whom  he  would  have  employed  on  this  occafion. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Which.,  among  other  things,  may  few e  as  a  comment  en 
that  faying  of iEfchines,  /^/Drunkenness  shews 
the  Mind  of  a  Man,  as  a  Mirrour  reflects 
his  Person. 

THE  reader  may,  perhaps,  wonder  at  hearing 
nothing  of  Mr.  Jones  in  the  lafl  chapter.  In 
fact,  his  behaviour  was  fo  different  from  that  of  the 
perfons  there  mentioned,  that  we  chofe  not  to  con- 
found his  name  with  theirs. 

When  the  good  man  had  ended  his  fpeech,  Jones 
was  the  laft  who  deferted  the  room.  Thence  he  re- 
tired to  his  own  apartment,  to  give  vent  to  his  con-r 
cern  ;  but  the  reitlefihefs  of  his  mind  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  remain  long  there  j  he  flipped  foftly, 
therefore,  to  Allworthy's  chamber-door,  where  he 
liftened  a  confiderable  time  without  hearing  any  kind 
of  motion,  within,  unlefs  a  violent  fnoring,  which  at 
laft  his  fears  mifreprefented  as  groans.  This  fo 
alarmed  him,  that  he  could  not  forbear  entering  the 
room ;  where  he  found  the  good  man  in  the  bed, 
in  a  fweet  compofed  fleep,  and  his  nurfe  fnoring 
in  the  above-mentioned  hearty  manner,,  at  the  bed's 

R  3  feet, 
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feet.  He  immediately  took  the  only  method  of 
filencine;  this  thorough  bafs,  whole  mufick  he  feared 
might  diilurb  Mr.  Allworthy ;  and  then  fitting 
down  by  the  nurfe,  he  remained  motionlefs  till  Blifil 
and  the  doctor  came  in  together,  and  waked  the 
lick  man,  in  order  that  the  doctor  might  feel  his 
pulfe,  and  that  the  other  might  communicate  to  him 
that  piece  of  news,  which,  had  Jones  been  apprized 
of  it,  would  have  had  great  difficulty  of  finding  its 
way  to  Mr.  Allworthy' s  ear  at  inch  a  feafon. 

When  he  firft  heard  Blifil  tell  his  uncle  this  ftory, 
Jones  could  hardly  contain  the  wrath  which  kindled 
in  him  at  the  other's  indifcretion,  efpecially  as  the 
doctor  ihook  his  head,  and  declared  his  unwilling-. 
nefs  to  have  the  matter  mentioned  to  his  patient. 
But  as  his  paffion  did  not  fo  far  deprive  him  of  all 
life  of  his  understanding,  as  to  hide  from  him  the 
confequences  which  any  violent  expreffiori  towards 
Blifil  might  have  on  the  fick,  this  apprehenfion 
Hilled  his  rage,  at  the  prefent ;  and  he  grew  after- 
wards fo  fatisfied  with  finding  that  his  news  had,  in 
fact,  produced  no  mifchief,  that  he  fuffered  his 
ancrcr  to  die  in  his  own  boibm,  without  ever  men- 
tioning  it  to  Blifil. 

The  phyfician  dined  that  day  at  Mr.  Allworthy's; 
and  having  after  dinner  vifited  his  patient,  he  re- 
turned to  the  company,  and  told  them,  that  he  had 
now  the  fatisfaction  to  fay,  with  aflurance,  that  his 
patient  was  out  of  all  danger  :  that  he  had  brought 
his  fever  to  a  perfect  intermiffion,  and  doubted  not 
by  throwing  in  the  bark  to  prevent  iis  return. 

This  account  fo  pleafed  Jones,  and  threw  him 
into  inch  immoderate  excefs  of  rapture,  that  he 
might  be  truly  faid  to  be  drunk  with  joy.  An  in- 
toxication which  greatly  forwards  the  effects  of 
wine  ;  and  as  he  wis  very  free  too  with  the  bottle 
on  this  occaiion  (for  he  drank  many  bumpers  to  the 
doctor's  health,  as  well  as  to  other  toafls)  he  be- 
came very  foon  literally  drunk, 

J6ne$ 
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Jones  had  naturally  violent  animal  fpirits :  thefe 
being  fet  on  float,  and  augmented  by  the  fpirit  of 
~\vine,  produced  moil  extravagant  effects.  He  killed 
the  doctor,  and  embraced  him  with  the  moil  paf- 
fionate  endearments ;  Hvearing  that,  next  to  Mr. 
Allworthy  himfelf,  he  loved  him  ef  all  men  living, 

*  Doctor,'  added  h%  l  you  deferve  a  ftatue  to  be 

*  erected  to  you  at  the  public  expence,  for  having 

*  preferved  a  man,  who  is  not  only  the  darling  ef  all 

*  good  men  who  know  him,  but  a  bleiTing  to  fociety, 

*  the  glory  of  his  country,  and  an  honour  to  human 
e  nature.      D — n   me   if  I  don't  love  him  better 

*  than  my  own  foul.' 

c  More  fhameforyou,'  cries  Thwackum.  f  Tho' 
rC  I  think  you  have  reafon  to  rove  him.,  for  he  hath 
'  provided  very  weJl  for  you.  And,  perhaps,  it 
x  might  have  been  better  for  fome  folks,  that  he  had 
,£  not  lived  to  fee  juil  reafon  of  revoking  his  gift.' 

Jones  now,  looking  on  Thwackum  with  incon- 
ceivable difdain,   anfwered,  *  And  doth  thy  mean 

*  foul  imagine,  that  any  fuch  confiderations  could 
'  weigh  with  me  ?  No,  let  the  earth  open  and  fwal- 
4  low  her  own  dirt  (if  I  had  millions  of  acres  I  would 

*  fay  it),  rather  than  iwallow  up  my  dear  glorious 

*  friend.' 

S^jjis  defiderio  fit  pudor  ant  modus 
'Tcnn  chari  capitis  *  ? 

The  doctor  now  interpofed,  and  prevented  the 
effects  of  a  wrath  which  was  kindling  between  Jones 
and  Thwackum;  after  which  the  former  gave  a  loofe 
to  mirth,  fang  two  or  three  amorous  fongs,  and  fell 
into  every  frantic  diforder  which  unbridled  joy  is 
apt  to  infpire ;   but  fo  far  was  he  from  any  difpo- 

*  '  What  modefty  or  m-eafure  can  fet  bounds  to  our  defire  of 
Jo  dear  a  friend  ?'  The  word  Dejiderium  here  cannot  be  eafily 
tranflated.  It  includes  our  defire  of  erjoying  our  friend  again, 
a-ad  the  grief  which  attends  that  defne. 

R  4  fitioa 
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fition  to  quarrel,  that  he  was  ten  times  better  hu- 
moured, if  pofiible,  than  when  he  was  fober. 

To  fay  truth,  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the 
common  obfervation,  that  men  who  are  ill-natured 
andquarreliume  when  they  are  drunk,  are  very  wor- 
thy perfons  when  they  are  fober :  for  drink,  in  rea- 
lity, doth  not  reverie  nature,  or  create  pafiions  in 
men  which  did  not  exift  in  them  before.  It  takes 
away  tr^e  guard  of  reafon,  and  confequently  forces 
us  to  produce  thoie  fymptoms  which  many,  when 
fober,  have  art  enough  to  conceal.  It  heightens 
and  inflames  cur  pafiions  (generally  indeed  that 
pinion  which  is  uppermolt  in  our  mind),  fo  that 
the  angry  temper,  the  amorous,  the  generous,  the 
good-humoured,  the  avaricious,  and  all  other  dif- 
pofitions  of  tnen3  are  in  their  cups  heightened  and 
expofed. 

And  yet  as  no  nation  produces  {o  many  drunken 
quarrels,  efpecially  among  the  lower  people,  as 
England  (for,  indeed,  with  them,  to  drink  and 
to  fight  together,  are  almoft  fynonymous  terms),  I 
would  not,  methinks,  have  it  thence  concluded, 
that  the  Englilh  are  the  worft-natured  people  alive. 
Perhaps  the  love  of  glory  only  is  at  the  bottom  of 
this  -,  fo  that  the  fair  conclufion  feems  to  be,  that 
our  countrymen  have  more  of  that  love,  and  more 
of  bravery,  than  any  other  Plebeians.  And  this 
the  rather,  as  there  is  feldom  any  thing  ungenerous, 
unfair,  or  ill-natured,  exercifed  on  thofe  occafions  : 
nay,  it  is  common  for  the  combatants  to  exprefs 
good-will  for  each  other,  even  at  the  time  of  the 
conflict ;  and  as  their  drunken  mirth  generally  ends 
in  a  battle,  fo  do  moft  of  their  battles  end  in  friend- 
fhip. 

But  to  return  to  our  hiftory.  Though  Jones  had 
fhewn  no  defign  of  giving  offence,  yet  Mr.  Blifil 
was  highly  offended  at  a  behaviour  which  was  fo  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fober  and  prudent  referve  of  his 
own  temper.     He  bore  it  too  with  the  greater  im- 

patience^ 
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patience,  as  it  appeared  to  him  very  indecent  at  this 
feafon ;    *  When,'    as   he  faid,     c  the  houfe  was  a 

*  houfe  of  mourning,  on  the  account  of  his  dear 
f  mother ;  and  if  it  had  pleafed  heaven  to  give  him 

*  fome  profpect  of  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery,  it 
f  would  become  them  better  to  exprefs  the  exulta- 
t  tions  of  their  hearts  in  thankfgiving,  than  in 
c  drunkennefs  and  riots ;  which  were  properer  me- 

*  thods  to  increafe  the  divine  wrath,  than  to  avert 
c  it.'  Thwackum,  who  had  fwallowed  more  liquor 
than  Jones,  but  without  any  ill  effect  on  his  brain, 
feconded  the  pious  harangue  of  Biini ;  but  Square, 
for  reafons  which  the  reader  may  probably  guefs, 
was  totally  filent. 

Wine  had  not  fo  totally  overpowered  J  ones,  as  to 
prevent  his  recollecting  Mr.  Blini's  lofs,  the  momeni: 
it  was  mentioned.  As  no  perfon,  therefore,  was 
more  ready  to  confefs  and  condemn  his  own  errors, 
he  offered  to  fhake  Mr.  Blifrl  by  the  hand,  and 
begged  his  pardon,  faying,  c  His  exceflive  joy  for 
£  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery  had  driven  every  other 

*  thought  out  of  his  mind.' 

Blifil  fcornfully  rejected  his  hand;  and,  with  much 
indignation,  anfwered,  '  It  was  little  to  be  vvon- 
.'  dered  at,  if  tragical  fpectacles  made  no  imprefiion 
c  on  the  blind  j  but,  for  his  part,  he  had  the  mif- 
c  fortune  to  knov/  who  his  parents  were,  and  confe- 
f  quently  muft  be  affected  with  their  lofs.' 

Jones,  who,  notwithfianding  his  good  humour, 
had  fome  mixture  of  the  irafcible  in  his  conflitution, 
leaped  hafcily  from  his  chair,  and  catching  hold  of 
Blifil's  collar,  cried  out,  '  D  — n  you  for  a  rafcaj, 
•'  do  you  infult  me  with  the  misfortune  of  my  birth  \* 
He  accompanied  thefe  words  with  fuch  rough  ac- 
tions, that  they  foon  got  the  better  of  Mr.  Blifil's 
peaceful  temper;  and  a  fcuffie  immediately  erifued, 
which  might  have  produced  mifchief,  had  it  not 
been  prevented  by  the  interpofition  of  Thwackum 
Mild  the  phyfician  j  for  the  philofophy  of  Square  ren- 
dered 
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■dered  him  fuperior  to  all  emotions,  and  he  very 
;calmly  fmoked  his  pipe,  as  was  his  cuftom  in  all 
broils,  unlefs  when  he  apprehended  fome  danger  of 
having  it  broke  in  his  mouth. 

The  combatants  being  now  prevented  from  exe- 
cuting prefent  vengeance  on  each  other,  betook 
themfelves  to  the  common  reiburces  of  difappointed 
rage,  and  vented  their  wrath  in  threats  and  defiance. 
In  this  kind  of  conflict,  fortune,  which,  in  the  per- 
gonal attack,  feemed  to  incline  to  Jones,  was  now 
altogether  as  favourable  to  his  enemy. 

A  truce,  neverthelefs,  was  at  length  agreed  on, 
by  the  mediation  of  the  neutral  parties,  and  the 
whole  company  again  fat  down  at  the  table ;  where 
Jones  being  prevailed  on  to  afk  pardon,  and  Blifil 
to  give  it,  peace  was  reftored,  and  every  thing 
feemed  in  ftatu  quo. 

But  though  the  quarrel  was,  in  all  appearance, 
perfectly  reconciled,  the  good-humour  which  had 
been  interrupted  by  it,  was  by  no  means  reftored. 
All  merriment  was  now  at  an  end,  and  the  fubfe- 
quent  difcourie  confided  only  of  grave  relations  of 
matters  of  fact,  and  of  as  grave  obfervations  upon 
them.  A  fpecies  of  converfaticn,  in  which,  though 
there  is  much  of  dignity  and  inftruction,  there  is 
.but  little  entertainment.  As  we  prefume,  therefore, 
to  convey  only  this  laft  to  the  reader,  we  fhall  pais  by 
whatever  was  faid,  till  the  reft  of  the  company  hav- 
ing, by  degrees,  dropped  off,  left  only  Square  and 
the  phyfician  together;  at  which  time  the  conver- 
fation  was  a  little  heightened  by  fome  comments  on 
what  had  happened  between  the  two  young  gentle- 
men ;  both  of  whom  the  doctor  declared  to  be  no 
better  than  fcoundrels;  to  which  appellation  the  phi- 
lofopher,  very  fagacioufly  lhaking  his  head,  agreed, 
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Shewing  the  truth  of  many  observations  of  Ovid,  and 
of  other  more  grave  writers ,  who  have  -proved^  be- 
yond  contradiction 3  that  wine  is  often  the  forerunner 
of '  incontinency , 

JONES  retired  from  the  company,  in  which 
we  have  feen  him  engaged,  into  the  fields, 
where  he  intended  to  cool  himfelf  by  a  walk  in 
the  open  air,  before  he  attended  Mr.  Allworthy. 
There,  whilft  he  renewed  thole  meditations  on  his 
dear  Sophia,  which  the  dangerous  illnels  of  his 
friend  and  benefactor  had  for  fome  time  interrupted, 
an  accident  happened,  which  with  lbrrow  we  relate, 
and  with  lbrrow  doubtlefs  will  it  be  read  ;  however, 
that  hiftoric  truth  to  which  we  profefs  fo  inviolable 
an  attachment,  obliges  us  to  communicate  it  to  po- 
sterity. 

It  was  now  a  pleafant  evening  in  the  latter  end  of 
June,  when  our  hero  was  walking  in  a  moft  delici- 
ous grove,  where  the  gentle  breezes  fanning  the 
leaves,  together  with  the  fweet  trilling  of  a  murmur- 
ing ftream,  and  the  melodious  notes  of  nightingales, 
formed  all  together  the  moft  enchanting  harmony, 
In  this  fcene,  fo  fweetly  accommodated  to  love,  he 
meditated  on  his  dear  Sophia.  While  his  wanton 
fancy  roved  unbounded  over  all  her  beauties,  and 
his  lively  imagination  painted  the  charming  maid  in 
various  ravifhing  forms,  his  warm  heart  melted  with 
tendernefs,  and  at  length  throwing  himfelf  on  the 
ground,  by  the  fide  of  a  gently  murmuring  brook, 
he  broke  forth  into  the  following  ejaculation  : 
1  O  Sop !iia,  would  heaven  give  thee  to  my  arms, 

*  how  bleft  would  be  my  condition  !    Curil  be  that 
*■  fortune  which  lets  a  diftance  between  us.     Was  I 

*  but  poffefTed  of  thee,  one  only  fuit  of  rags  thy 

*  whole  eitate,  is  there  a  man  on  earth  whom  I 

'  would 
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'  would  envy !  How  contemptible  would  the  bright- 

*  eft  Circaffian  beauty,  dreft  in  all  the  jewels  of  the 
'  Indies,  appear  to  my  eyes  !  But  why  do  I  mention 

*  another  woman  ?  Could  I  think  my  eyes  capable 
c  of  looking  at  any  other  with  tendernefs,  thefe  hands 

*  mould  tear  them  from  my  head.  No,  my  Sophia, 
c  if  cruel  fortune  feparates  us  for  ever,  my  foul  fhall 
c  doat  on  thee  alone.  The  chafteft  conftancy  will  I 
f  ever  preferve  to  thy  image.  Though  I  mould  never 
f  have  pofTefiion  of  thy  charming  perfon,  ftill  fhalt 
1  thou  alone  have  poifefilon  of  my  thoughts,  my 
c  love,  my  foul.  Oh  !  my  fond  heart  is  fo  wrapt  in 
1  that  tender  boibm,  that  the  brighten:  beauties 
'  would  for  me  have  no  charms,  nor  would  a  her- 
c  mit  be  colder  in  their  embraces.  Sophia,  Sophia 
1  alone  mall  be  mine.     What  raptures  are  in  that 

*  name  !  I  will  engrave  it  on  every  tree.' 

At  thefe  words  he  flarted  up,  and  beheld — .not 
his  Sophia — no,  nor  a  Circaffian  maid  richly  and 
elegantly  attired  for  the  Grand  Signior's  feraglio. 
No  -,  without  a  gown,  in  a  fhift  that  was  fomewhat 
of  the  coarfeft,  and  none  of  the  cleaneft,  bedewed 
likewiie  with  fome  odoriferous  effluvia,  the  produce 
of  the  day's  labour,  with  a  pitchfork  in  her  hand, 
Molly  Seagrim  approached.  Our  hero  had  his 
penknife  in  his  hand,  which  he  had  drawn  for  the 
before-mentioned  purpofe  of  carving  on  the  bark ; 
when  the  girl  coming  near  him,  cry'd  out  with  a 
fmile,    c  You   don't  intend  to  kill  me,  'fquire,  I 

*  hope  !'  l  Why  mould  you  think  I  would  kill 
c  you  ?'  anfwered  Jones.  '  Nay,'  replied  flie,  c  af- 
c  ter  your  cruel  ufage  of  me  when  I  faw  you  laft, 
1  killing  me  would,  perhaps,  be  too  great  kindnefs 
'  for  me  to  expect.' 

Here  enfued  a  parley,  which,  as  I  do  not  think 
myfelf  obliged  to  relate  it,  I  mall  omit.  It  is  fufH- 
cient  that  it  lafted  a  full  quarter  of  an  hoin*,  at  the 
conclusion  of  which,  they  retired  into  the  thickest 
part  of  the  grove. 

8  Some 
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Some  of  my  readers  may  be  inclined  to  think. 
this  event  unnatural.  However,  the  fa<5t  is  true; 
and,  perhaps,  may  be  furriciently  accounted  for, 
by  fuggefling,  that  Jones  probably  thought  one 
woman  better  than  none,  and  Molly  as  probably 
imagined  two  men  to  be  better  than  one.  Befides 
the  before-mentioned  motive  aiTigned  to  the  pre- 
fent  behaviour  of  Jones,  the  reader  will  be  likewife 
pleafed  to  recollect  in  his  favour,  that  he  was  not  at 
this  time  perfect  mailer  of  that  wonderful  power  of 
reafon,  which  fo  well  enables  grave  and  wife  men 
to  fubdue  their  unruly  paffions,  and  to  decline  any 
of  thefe  prohibited  amufements.  Wine  now  had 
totally  fubdued  this  power  in  Jones.  He  was,  in- 
deed, in  a  condition,  in  which,  if  reafon  had  in- 
terpofed,  though  only  to  advife,  me  might  have 
received  the  anfwer  which  one  Cleoftratus  <rave 
many  years  ago  to  a  filly  fellow,  who  afked  him,  if 
he  was  not  ailiamed  to  be  drunk  ?  l  Are  not  you/ 
laid  Cleoftratus,  c  ailiamed  to  admonifh  a  drunken 
*  man  ?' — To  fay  the  truth,  in  a  court  of  juftice, 
drunkennefs  mult  not  be  an  excufe,  yet  in  a  court 
of  confeience  it  is  greatly  fo  ;  and  therefore  Arifto- 
tle,  who  commends  the  laws  of  Pittacus,  by  which 
drunken  men  received  double  punifhment  for  their 
crimes,  allows  there  is  more  of  policy  than  juf- 
tice in  that  law.  Now,  if  there  are  any  tranf- 
gremons  pardonable  from  drunkennefs,  they  art1 
certainly  fuch  as  Mr.  Jones  was  at  prefent  guilty 
of ;  on  which  head  I  could  pour  forth  a  vaft  profu- 
fion  of  learning,  if  I  imagined  it  would  either  enter- 
tain my  reader,  or  teach  him  any  thing  more  than 
he  knows  already.  For  his  fake,  therefore,  I  (hall 
keep  my  learning  to  mylelf,  and  return  to  mv 
hiftory. 

It  hath  been  obferved,  that  fortune  feldom  doth 
things  by  halves.  To  fay  truth,  there  is  no  end  to 
her  freaks  whenever  fhe  is  difpofed  to  gratify  or  di-f- 

pleafe 
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pleafc.  No  fooner  had  our  hero  retired  with  his 
Dido,  but 

Speluncam  Blifil,  Dux  &  Divinus  e anient 
Deveniunt 

the  parfon  and  the  young  Tquire,  who  were  taking  a 
•ferious  walk,  arrived  at  the  fliie  which  leads  into  the 
grove,  and  the  latter  caught  a  view  of  the  lovers* 
juft  as  they  were  finking  out  of  fight. 

Blifil  knew  Jones  very  well,  though  he  was  at 
above  a  hundred  yards  diftance,  and  he  was  as  pofi- 
tive  to  the  fex  of  his  companion,  though  not  to  the 
individual  perfon.  He  ftarted,  bleffed  himfelf,  and 
uttered  a  very  folcmn  ejaculation. 

Thwackum  exprefied  fome  furprize  at  thefe  fud- 
den  emotions,  and  afked  the  realbn  of  them.  To 
which  Blifil  anfwered,  <  He  was  certain  he  had  fccn 
c  a  fellow  and  wench  retire  together  among  the 
c  bullies,  which  he  doubted  not  was  with  fome  wicked 
1  purpofe.'  As  to  the  name  of  Jones,  he  thought 
proper  to  conceal  it,  and  why  he  did  fo,  muft  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  fugacious  reader;  for  we 
never  chufe*  to  aflign  motives  to  the  anions  of  men, 
when  there  is  any  pofiibility  of  our  being  miftaken. 

The  parfon,  who  was  not  only  ftrictly  chafte  in  his 
own  perfon,  but  a  great  enemy  to  the  oppofite  vice 
in  all  others,  fired  at  this  information.  He  defired 
Mr.  Blifil  to  conduct  him  immediately  to  the  place, 
which  as  he  approached,  he  breathed  forth  ven- 
geance, mixed  with  lamentations;  nor  did' he  refrain 
from  calling  fome  oblique  reflections  on  Mr.  All- 
worthy  ;  infinuating  that  the  wickednefs  of  the 
country  was  principally  owing  to  the  encouragement 
he  had  given  to  vice,  by  having  exerted  fuch  kind- 
nefs  to  a  ballard,  and  by  having  mitigated  that  juft 
and  wholefome  rigour  of  the  law,  which  allots  a  very 
fevere  punifhment  to  ioofe  wenches. 

The 
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The  way,  through  which  our  hunters  were  to  pais 
in  purfuit  of  their  game,  was  fo  befet  with  briars, 
that  it  greatly  obftrucled  their  walk,  and  caufed,  be- 
fides,  fuch  a  milling,  that  Jones  had  fufficient  warn- 
ing of  their  arrival,  before  they  could  furprize  him ; 
nay,  indeed,  fo  incapable  was  Thwackum  of  con- 
cealing his  indignation,  and  fuch  vengeance  did  he 
mutter  forth  every  ilep  he  took,  that  this  alone  mull 
have  abundantly  fatisfied  Jones,  that  he  was  (to  ufc 
the  language  of  fportfmen)  found  fitting, 

CHAP.     XL 

In  which  a  fimile  in  Mr.  Pope's  period  of  a  mile,  intro- 
duces as  bloody  a  battle  as  can  poffibly  be  fought  wish- 
out  the  ajfijlance  of  ft  eel  or  cold  iron* 

S  in  the  feafon  of  Rutting  (an  uncouth 
phrafe,  by  which  the  vulgar  denote  that 
gentle  dalliance,  which,  in  the  *  weil-wooded  foreit 
of  Hampshire,  paries  between  lovers  of  the  ferine 
kind),  if  while  the  lofty  crefted  (lag  meditates  the 
amorous  fport,  a  couple  of  puppies,  or  any  other 
beads  of  hollile  note,  mould  wander  fo  near  the 
temple  of  Venus  Ferina,  that  the  fair  hind  mould 
flirink  from  the  place,  touched  with  that  fomewhat^, 
either  of  fear  or  frolic,  of  nicety  or  fldttifrmefs,. 
with  which  nature  hath  bedecked  all  females,  or 
hath,  at  lead,  inftructed  them  how  to  put  it  en  -y 
left,  through  the  indelicacy  of  males,  the  Samian 
myfteries  fhould  be  pried  into  by  unhallowed  eyes  . 
for  at  the  celebration  of  thefe  rites,  the  female 
priellefs  cries  out  with  her  in  Virgil  (who  was  then*, 
probably,  hard  at  work  on  fuch  celebration), 

— Proculj  G  pro  ad  efte,  profani  -, 
Proclamat  vates,  totcqiie  abfiftite  luce. 

*  This  is  a.n  ambiguous  phrafe,  and  may  mean  either  a  forefr 
%eli  cLothed  with  wood,  ox  well  ftrjptof  it. 

a  —Far 
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— Far  hence  be  fouls  prcphane, 
The  fibyl  cry'dj  and  from  the  grove  abilain. 

Dryden, 

If,  I  fay,  while  thefe  facred  rites,  which  are  in 
Common  to  Genv.s  omne  Animantiuhy  are  in  agitation 
between  the  flag  and  his  miftrefs,  any  hoftile  beafts 
ihould  venture  too  near,  on  the  firft  hint  given  by 
the  frighted  hind,  fierce  and  tremendous  rufhes  forth 
the  flag  to  the  entrance  of  the  thicket ;  there  ftands 
he  centinel  over  his  love,  (lamps  the  ground  with  his 
foot,  and  with  his  horns  brandifhed  aloft  in  air, 
proudly  provokes  the  apprehended  foe  to  combat. 

Thus,  and  more  terrible,  when  he  perceived  the 
enemy's  approach,  leaped  forth  our  hero.  Many 
a  Hep  advanced  he  forwards,  in  order  to  conceal  the 
trembling  hind,  and,  if  pomble,  to  fecure  her  retreat. 
And  now  Thwackum  having  firft  darted  fome  livid 
lightning  from  his  fiery  eyes,  began  to  thunder  forth,- 

*  Fie  upon  it !  Fie  upon  it !  Mr.  Jones.  Is  it 
c  pomble  you  mould  be  the  peribn  V  '  You  fee,' 
liihvered  Jones,  '  it  is  pomble  I  mould  be  here.' 

*  And  who,'  laid  Thwackum,  c  is  that  wicked  flut 
c  with  you  ?'  ( If  I  have  any  wicked  flut  with  me,' 
cries  Jones,  c  it  is  pomble  I  fhall  not  let  you  know 
f  who  me  is.'     '  I  command  you  to  tell  me  imme- 

*  diately,'  fays  Thwackum,  c  and  I  would  not  have 
f  you  imagine,  young  man,  that  your  age,  though 
c  it  has  fomewhat  abridged  the  purpofe  of  tuition, 
'  hath  totally  taken  away  the  authority  of  the  iriaf- 

"  ter.     The  relation  of  the  mailer  and  fcholar  is  in-' 
c  delible,   as,   indeed,  all  other  relations   are ;    for 
c  they  all   derive    their   original    from  heaven.     I 

*  would  have  you  think  yourlelf,  therefore,  as  muck 
c  obliged  to  obey  me  now,  as   when  I  taught  you 

*  your  firfh  rudiments.'  l  I  believe  you  would,' 
cried  Jones,  l  but  that  will  not  happen,  unlefs  you 

*  had  the  fame  birchen  argument  to  convince  me.' 
'  Then  I  mult  tell  you  plainly,'  faid  Thwackum, 

*  I  am 
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*  I  am  refolved  to  difcover  the  wicked  wretch.' 
<  And  I  muft  tell  you  plainly,'  returned  Jones,  f  I 
f  am  refolved  you  {hall  not.'  Thwackum  then  of- 
fered to  advance,  and  Jones  laid  hold  of  his  arms  ; 
which  Mr.  Blifil  endeavoured  to  refcue,  declaring, 
c  he  would  not  fee  his  old  mafter  ihfulted.' 

Jones  now  finding  himfelf  engaged  with  two, 
thought  it  necefTary  to  rid  himfelf  of  one  of  his  an- 
tagonifts  as  foon  as  pofllble.  He,  therefore,  ap- 
plied to  the  weakeft  firft  ;  and,  letting  the  parfon 
go,  he  directed  a  blow  at  the  young  'fquire's  breaft, 
which  luckily  taking  place,  reduced  him  to  meafure 
his  length  on  the  ground. 

Thwackum  was  fo  intent  on  the  difcovery,  that 
the  moment  he  found  himfelf  at  liberty,  he  ftept  for- 
ward directly  into  the  fern,  without  any  great  confe- 
deration of  what  might,  in  the  meantime,  befal  his 
friend ;  but  he  had  advanced  a  very  few  paces  into 
the  thicket,  before  Jones,  having  defeated  Blifil, 
overtook  the  parfon,  and  dragged  him  backward 
by  the  fkirt  of  his  coat. 

This  parfon  had  been  a  champion  in  his  youth, 
and  had  won  much  honour  by  his  flit,  both  at  fchool 
and  at  the  univerfity.  He  had  now,  indeed,  for  a 
great  number  of  years,  declined  the  practice  of  that 
noble  art;  yet  was  his  courage  full  as  ftrong  as 
his  faith,  and  his  body  no  lefs  ilrong  than  either. 
He  was,  moreover,  as  the  reader  may,  perhaps, 
have  conceived,  fomewhat  irafcible  in  his  nature. 
When  he  looked  back,  therefore,  and  faw  his  friend 
ftretched  out  on  the  ground,  and  found  himfelf  at 
the  fame  time  fo  roughly  handled  by  one  who  had 
formerly  been  only  pafTive  in  all  conflicts  between 
them  (a  circumftance  which  highly  aggravated  the 
whole)  his  patience  at  length  gave  way ;  he  threw 
himfelf  into  a  pofture  of  offence,  and  collecting  all 
his  force,  attacked  Jones  in  the  front,  with  as  much 
impetuofity  as  he  had  formerly  attacked  him  in  the 
rear. 

Vol.  VI.  S  Our 
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Our  hero  received  the  enemy's  attack  with  the 
moil  undaunted  intrepidity,  and  his  boibm  reibund  - 
ed  with  the  blow.  This  he  prefently  returned  witli 
no  lefs  violence,  aiming  likewife  at  the  parfon's 
bread ;  but  he  dexterouily  drove  down  the  fill  of 
Jones,  fo  that  it  reached  only  his  belly,  where  two 
pounds  of  beef  and  as  many  of  pudding  were  then 
depofited,  and  whence  confequently  no  hollow  found 
could  proceed.  Many  In  fly  blows,  much  more 
pleafant  as  well  as  eafy  to  have  fcen,  than  to  read  or 
defcribe,  were  given  on  both  fides  ;  at  laft  a  violent 
fall,  in  which  Jones  had  thrown  his. knees  into 
Thwackum's  breafl,  fo  weakened  the  latter,  that 
victory  had  been  no  longer  dubious,  had  not  Blifil, 
who  had  now  recovered  his  ftrength,  again  renewed 
the  fight,  and,  by  engaging  with  Jones,  given  the 
parfon  a  moment's  time  to  make  his  ears,  and  to  re- 
gain his  breath. 

And  now  both  together  attacked  our  hero,  whofe 
blows  did  not  retain  that  force  with  which  they  had 
fallen  at  firft ;  fo  weakened  was  he  by  his  combat 
with  Thwackum  ;  for  though  the  pedagogue  chofe 
rather  to  play  Solos  on  the  human  inftrument,  and 
had  been  lately  ufed  to  thofe  only,  yet  he  flill  retain- 
ed enough  of  his  ancient  knowledge  to  perform  his 
part  very  well  in  a  Duet. 

The  victory,  according  to  modern  cuftom,  was 
like  to  be  decided  by  numbers,  when,  on  a  fudden, 
a  fourth  pair  of  fills  appeared  in  the  battle,  and  im- 
mediately paid  their  compliments  to  theparfon  ;  and 
the  owner  of  them,  at  the  fame  time,  crying  out, 
'  Are  not  you  afhamed,  and  be  d — n'd  to  you,  to 
'  fall  two  of  you  upon  one  ?' 

The  battle,  which  was  of  the  kind  that  for  dif- 
tindlion's  fake  is  called  Royal,  now  raged  with  the 
utmoft  violence  during  a  few  minutes ;  till  Blifil 
being  a  fecond  time  laid  fprawling  by  Jones,  Thwac- 
kum condefcended  to  apply  for  quarter  to  his  new 
antngonilt,  who  was  bow  found  to  be  Mr.  Wefftern 

himfelf  -, 
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himfelf ;  for  in  the  heat  of  the  action  none  of  the 
combatants  had  recognized  him. 

In  fact,  that  honeft  'fquire,  happening,  in  his  af- 
ternoon's walk  with  fome  company,  to  pais  through 
the  field  where  the  bloody  battle  was  fought,  and  hav- 
ing concluded  from  feeing  three  men  engaged,  that 
two  of  them  mull  be  on  a  fide,  he  haftened  from 
his  companions,  and  with  more  gallantry  than  policy, 
efpoufed  the  caufe  of  the  weaker  party.  By  which 
generous  proceeding,  he  very  probably  prevented 
Mr.  Jones  from  becoming  a  victim  to  the  wrath  of 
Thwackum,  and  to  the  pious  friendihip  which  Blifil 
bore  his  old  mailer;  for,  befides  the  difadvantage  of 
iuch  odds,  Jones  had  not  yet  fuhicientiy  recovered 
the  former  rtrength  of  his  broken  arm.  This  rein- 
forcement, however,  foon  put  an  end  to  the  action, 
and  Jones  with  his  ally  obtained  the  victory. 

CHAP.     XII. 

In  which  is  Jeen  a  more  moving  JpeEfacle>  than  all  the 
blood  in  the  bodies  of  Thwackum  and  Blifil,  and  of 
twenty  other  fuch,  is  capable  of  producing. 

TH  E  refl  of  Mr.  Weftern's  company  were  now 
come  up,  being  juit  at  the  inftant  when  the 
action  was  over.  Thefe  were  the  honeft  clergyman, 
whom  we  have  formerly  feen  at  Mn  Weflern's  table, 
Mrs.  Weflern  the  aunt  of  Sophia;  and  laftly,  the 
lovely  Sophia  herfelf. 

At  this  time,  the  following  was  the  afpect  of  the 
bloody  field.  In  one  place  lay  on  the  ground,  all 
pale,  and  almoil  breathlefs,  the  vanquished  Blifil. 
Near  him  ilood  the  conqueror  Jones,  almoft  covered 
with  blood,  part  of  which  was  naturally  his  own,  and 
part  had  been  lately  the  property  of  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Thwackum.  In  a  third  place  ftood  the  faid  Thwac- 
kum, like  king  Porus,  fullenly  fubmitting  to  the 
conqueror,    The  lafl  figure  in  the  piece  was  Wefterr* 

S  2  t  the 
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the  Great,  molt  glorioufly  forbearing  the  vanquifhed 
foe. 

Blifil,  in  whom  there  v/as  little  fign  of  life,  was  at 
fir  ft  the  principal  object  of  the  concern  of  every  one, 
and  particularly  of  Mrs.  Weftern,  who  had  drawn 
from  her  pocket  a  bottle  of  hartfhom,  and  was  her- 
ielf  about  to  apply  it  to  his  noftrils  ;  when  on  a 
fudden  the  attention  of  the  whole  company  was  di- 
verted from  poor  Blifil,  whofe  fpirit,.  if  it  had  any 
iuch  defign,  might  have  now  taken  an  opportunity 
of  ftealing  off  to  the  other  world,  without  any  ce- 
remony. 

For  now  a  more  melancholy  and  a  more  lovely  ob- 
ject lay  motionlefs  before  them.  This  was  noother 
than  the.  charming  Sophia  herfelf,  who,  from  the 
fight  of  blood,  or  from  fear  for  her  father,  or  from, 
iibme  other  reafon,  had  fallen  down  in'  a  fwoon,  be- 
iore  any  one  could  get  to  her  afliftance. 

Mrs.  Weftern  firft.fawher,  and  icreamed.  Imme- 
diately two  or  three  voices  cried  out,  c  Mifs  Wef- 
•"  tern  is  dead.'  Hartihorn,  water,  every  remedy  was 
called  for,   almoft  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant. 

The  reader  may  remember,  that  in  our  description 
of  this  grove  we  mentioned  a  murmuring  brook;, 
which  brock  did  not  come  there,  as  fuch  gentle 
[breams  flow  through  vulgar  romances,  with  no  other 
purpoie  than  to  murmur.  No;  fortune  had  decreed 
to  ennoble  this  little  brook  with  a  higher  honour  than 
any  of  thole  which  waih  the.  plains  of  Arcadia,  ever 
deferved. 

Jones  was  rubbing  BlifiTs  temples ;  for  he  began 

tio  fear  he  had  gi  n  a  blow  too  much,  when 

the  words,  Mifs  Weftern  and  Dead,  rufhed  at  once 

on  his  ear.   I  ed  up,  left  Blifil  to  his  fate,  and 

t  o  Sophia,  whom,  while  all  the  reft  were  running 

inft  each  other  backward  and  forward  looking 

-  r  in  the  dry  paths,  he  caught  up   in  his 

arms,  and  then  ran  away  with  her  over  the  field  to 

die  rivulet  above  mentioned \  where,  plunging  him- 

fclf 
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felf  into  the  water,  he  contrived  to  befprinkle  her 
face,  head,  and  neck,  very  plentifully. 

Happy  was  it  for  Sophia,  that  the  fame  confufion 
which  prevented  her  other  friends  from  ferving  her, 
prevented  them  likewife  from  obftf\icl:ingJones,i  He 
had  carried  her  halfway  before  they  knew  what  he 
was  doing,  and  he  had  actually  reftored  her  to  life 
before  they  reached  the  water-fide  :  fhe  ftretched 
out  her  arms,  opened  h-'r  eyes,  and  cried,  c  Oh, 
*  heavens  !'  juft  as  her  father,  aunt,  and  the  parion 
•came  up. 

Jones,  who  had  hitherto  held  this  lovely  burthen 
in  his  arms,  now  relinq  ui'fhed  his  hold ;  but  gave  her 
at  the  fame  iiaftant  a  tender  carefs.,  which,  had  her 
jenfes  been  then  perfectly  reftored,  could  not  have 
efcaped  her  obfu  vation.  As  fhe  expreffed,  therefore, 
no  difpleafure  at  this  freedom,  we  fuppofe  fhe  was  not 
■fiifficiently  recovered  from  her  fwoon  at  the  time. 

This  tragical  fcene  was  now  converted  into  a  fudden 
fcene  of  joy.  In  this,  our  hero  was,  moft  certainly, 
the  principal  character ;  for  as  he  probably  felt  more 
ecftatic  delight  in  having  faved  Sophia,  than  Ike  her- 
felf  received  from  being  faved  ;  fo  neither  were  the 
congratulations  paid  to  her,  equal  to  what  were  con- 
ferred on  Jones,  efpecially  by  Mr.  Weftern  himfeif, 
who,  after  having  once  or  twice  embraced  his  daugh- 
ter, fell  to  hugging  and  kifiing  Jones.  He  called 
him  the  preferver  of  Sophia,  and  declared  there  was 
nothing,  except  her,  or  his  eitate,  which  he  would 
not  give  him  ;  but,  upon  recollection,  he  afterwards 
excepted  his  fox-hounds,  the  Chevalier,  and  Mils 
Slouch  (for  fo  he  called  his  favourite  mare). 

All  fears  for  Sophia  being  now  removed,  Jones 
became  the   object  of  the   'fquire's   confideration. 

*  Come,  my  Lad,'  fays  Weftern,  t  D 'off  thy  quoat 
'  and  wain  thy  feace  j  for  att  in  a  devilifh  pickle, 
e  I  promife  thee.      Come,  come,  wafn  thyfelf,  and 

*  fhat  go  houme  with  me;  and  we'll  zee  to  vind  thee 

*  another  quoat/ 

S  3  Jones 
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Jones  immediately  complied,  threw  off  his  coat, 
went  down  to  the  water,  and  wafned  both  his  face 
and  boforhj  for  the  latter  was  as  much  expofed,  and 
as  bloody  as  the  former;  but  though  the  Water  coul.d 
clear  off  the  blood,  it  could  not  remove  the  black 
and  blue  marks  which  Thwackum  had  imprinted  on 
both  his  face  and  breafc,  arid  which,  beingdifcerned 
by  Sophia,  drew  from  her  a  ugh,  and  a  look  full  of- 
inexpreffible  tendernefs. 

Jones  received  this  full  in  his  eyes,  and  it  had  infi- 
nitely a  ftronger  effect  on  him  than  all  the  contufions 
which  he  had  received  before.  An  effect,  however, 
widely  different  ;  for  fo  foft  and  balmy  was  it,  that, 
had  all  his  former  blows  been  (labs,  it  would  forfbme 
minutes  have  prevented  his  feeling  their  (mart. 

The  company  now  moved  backwards,  and  foon 
arrived  where  Thwackum  had  get  Mr.  Blifil  again 
on  his  legs.  Here  we  cannot  fupprefs  a  pious  wifh,' 
that  all  quarrels  were  to  be  decided  by  thofe  weapons 
only,  with  which  nature,  knowing  what. is  proper 
for  us,  hath  fupplied  us  ;  and  that  cold  iron  was  to 
be  ufed  in  digging  no  bowels,  but  thofe  of  the 
earth.  Then  would  war,  the  paftime  of  menarchs, 
be  almoft  inoffenfive,  and  battles  between  great 
armies  might  be  fought  at  the  particular  clehre  of 
feveral  ladies  of  quality;  who,  together  with  the 
kings  themfelves,  might  be  actual  fpectators  of  the 
conflict.  Then  might  the  field  be  this  moment  well 
ftrewed  with  human  carcafes,  and  the  next,  the  dead 
men,  or  infinitely  the  greateft  part  of  them,  might 
get  up,  like  Mr.  Bayes's  troops,  and  march  off  ei- 
ther at  the  found  of  a  drum  or  fiddle,  as  mould  be 
previoufiy  agreed  en. 

I  would  avoid,  it'  pofiible,  treating  this  matter 
ludicroufly,  left  grave  men  and  politicians,  whom  I 
kno\v  to  be  offended  at  ajeft,  may  cry  pifh  at  it; 
but,  in  reality,  might  not  a  battle  be  as  well  decided 
by  the  greater  number  of  broken  heads,  bloody  nofes 
and  black  eyes3  as  by  the  greater  heaps  of  mangled 

and 
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and  murdered  human  bodies  ?  Might  not  towns  be 
contended  for  in  the  fame  manner  ?  Indeed,  this 
may  be  thought  too  detrimental  a  fcheme  to  the 
French  intereft,  fince  they  would  thus  lofe  the  an- 
vantage  they  have  over  other  nations,  in  the  fupe- 
riority  of  their  engineers ;  but  when  I  confider  the 
gallantry  and  generofity  of  that  people,  I  am  per- 
iuaded  they  would  never  decline  putting  themfelves 
upon  a  par  with  their  adverfary ;  or,  as  the  phrafe 
is,  making  themfelves  his  match. 

But  iuch  reformations  are  rather  to  be  wifned  than 
hoped  for :  I  mall  content  myfelf,  therefore,  with 
this  fhort  hint,  and  return  to  my  narrative. 

Weftern  began  noAV  to  enquire  into  the  original 
rife  of  this  quarrel.  To  which  neither  Blifil  nor 
Jones  gave  anyanfwerj  but  Thwackum  laid  furlily, 
(  I  believe,  the  caufe  is  not  far  off;  if  you  beat  the 
'  bufhes  well,  you  may  find  her.'  c  Find  her!'  re- 
plied Weftern,  £  what  have  you  been  fighting  for  a 

*  wench  ?'  '  Afic  the  gentleman  in  his  waiftcoat 
c  there,'  faid  Thwackum;  t  he  beft  knows.'  l  Nay, 
'  then,'  cries  Weftern,  f  it  is  a  wench  certainly. — 
'  Ah,  Tom,  Tom ;    thou  art  a   liquorifh   dog, — r 

*  but  come,  gentlemen,  be  all  friends,  and  go  home 

*  with  me,  and  make  final  peace  over  a  bottle.'     f  I 

*  afk  your  pardon,  Sir,'  fays  Thwackum,  c  it  is  no 

*  fuch  flight  matter  for  a  man  of  my  character  to  b€ 
f  thus  injurioufly  treated,  and  buffeted  by  a  boy? 

*  only  becaufe  I  would  have  done  my  duty,  in  endea- 
c  vouring  to  detect  and  bring  to  juftice  a  wanton 
<  harlot ;  but,  indeed,  the  principal  fault  lies  in  Mr. 
f  Allworthy  and  yourfelf ;  for,  if  you  put  the  laws 

*  in  execution,  as  you  ought  to  do,  you  will  foon  rid 

*  the  country  of  thefe  vermin.' 

f  I  would  as  foon  rid  the  country  of  foxes,'  cries 
Weftern.     *  I  think  we  ought  to  encourage  the  re- 

*  cruiting  thofe  numbers  which  we  are  every  day 
i  lofing  in  the  war:  but  where  is  fhe ! — Prithee, 

*  Tom,  fhew  me.'     He  then  began  to  beat  about, 

S  4  in 
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in  the  fame  language,  and  in  the  fame  manner,  as  if 
he  had  been  beating  for  a  hare,  and  at  laft  cried  out* 
c  Soho  !  Pufs  is  not  far  off.  Here's  her  form,  upon 
f  my  foul ;  I  believe  I  may  cry  ftole  away.'  And 
indeed  fo  he  might  -,  for  he  had  now  difcovered  the 
place  whence  the  poor  girl  had,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fray,  ftolen  away,  upon  as  many  feet  as  a  hare 
generally  ufes  in  travelling. 

Sophia  now  defired  her  father  to  return  home ; 
faying,  ihe  found  herfelf  very  faint,  and  apprehended 
a  relapfe.  The  'fquire  immediately  complied  with 
his  daughter's  requefl  (for  he  was  the  fondeft  of  pa- 
rents). He  earneftly  endeavoured  to  prevail  with  the 
whole  company  to  go  and  fup  with  him  ;  but  Blifil 
and  Thwackum  abfoiutely  refufed  ;  the  former  fay- 
ins,  there  were  more  reafons  than  he  could  then 
mention,  why  he  muft  decline  this  honour ;  and  the 
latter  declaring  (perhaps  rightly)  that  it  was  not  pro- 
per for  a  uerfon  of  his  function  to  be  feen  at  any 
place  in  his  preient  condition. 

Jones  was  incapable  of  refufing  the  pleafure  of 
being  with  his  Sophia ;  fo  on  he  marched  with  'fquire 
Weftern  and  his  ladies,  the  parfon  bringing  up  the 
rear.  This  had,  indeed,  offered  to  tarry  with  his 
brother  Thwackum,  profeffing  his  regard  for  the 
cloth  would  not  permit  him  to  depart ;  but  Thwac- 
kum would  not  accept  the  favour,  and,  with  no  great 
civility,  pufned  him  after  Mr.  Weilern. 

Thus  ended  this  bloody  frayj  and  thus  mail  end 
the  fifth  book  of  this  hiftory. 
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Containing  about  three  weeks, 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  Love. 

N  our  laft  book  we  have  been  obliged  to  deal 
pretty  much  with  the  paflion  of  love;  and  in  our 
fucceeding  book.,  fhall  be  forced  to  handle  this  fub- 
ject  ftill  more  largely.  It  may  not,  therefore,  in  this 
place  be  improper  to  apply  ourfelves  to  the  exami- 
nation of  that  modern  doctrine,  by  which  certain 
philofophers,  among  many  other  wonderful  difcove- 
ries,  pretend  to  have  found  out,  that  there  is  no  fuch 
paflion  in  the  human  breaft. 

Whether  thefe  philofophers  be  the  fame  with  that 
furprihng  kQi,  who  are  honourably  mentioned  by  the 
late  Dr.  Swift  j  as  having,  by  the  mere  force  of 
genius  alone,  without  the  leafi  ailiitance  of  any  kind 
of  learning,  or  even  reading,  difcovered  that  pro- 
found and  invaluable  fecret  that  there  is  no  God ;  or 

whether 
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whether  they  are  not  rather  the  fame  with  thofe  who, 
fbm.e  years  (ince,  very  much  alarmed  the  world,  by 
(hewing  that  there  were  no  fuch  -things  as  virtue  or 
goodnefs  really  exifting  in  human  nature,  and  who 
deduced  our  beft  actions  from  pride,  I  will  not  here 
prefumc  to  determine.  In  reality,  I  am  inclined  to 
fufpect,  that  all  thefe  feveral  finders  of  truth,  are  the 
very  identical  men  who  are  by  others  called  the 
finders  of  gold.  The  method  ufed  in  both  thefe 
fearches  after  truth  and  after  gold,  being  indeed  one 
and  the  fame,  viz.  the  fearching,  rummaging,  and 
examining  into  a  nafly  place  ;  indeed,  in  the  for- 
mer inftances,  into  the  naftieft  of  all  places,  A  bad 
Mind. 

But  though,  in  this  particular,  and  perhaps  in 
their  fuccefs,  the  truth-finder,  and  the  gold-finder, 
may  very  properly  be  compared  together  ;  yet  in 
modefty,  furely,  there  can  be  no  comparifon  between 
the  two ;  for  wh°ever  heard  of  a  gold-finder  that 
had  the  impudence  or  folly  to  afTert,  from  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  his  fearch,  that  there  y/as  no  fuch  thing 
as  gold  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  truth-finder, 
having  raked  out  that  jakes,  his  own  mind,  and 
being  there  capable  of  tracing  no  ray  of  divinity, 
nor  any  thing  virtuous,  or  good,  or  lovely,  or  loving, 
very  fairly,  honeftly,  and  logically  concludes,  that  no 
fuch  things  exift  in  the  whole  creation. 

To  avoid,  however,  all  contention,  if  poftible, 
with  thefe  philofophers,  if  they  will  be  called  lo;  and 
to  fhew  our  own  difpofition  to  accommodate  matters 
peaceably  between  us,  we  fhall  here  make  them  fome 
eonceflions,  which  may  poilibly  put  an  end  to  the 
Uiipute. 

Firft,  we  will  grant  that  many  minds,  and  perhaps 
thofe  of  the  philofophers,  are  entirely  free  from  the 
leaft  traces  of  fuch  a  paffion. 

Secondly,    that  what  is  commonly  called  love, 

namely,  the  defire  of  fatisfying  a  voracious  appetite 

b  a  certain  quantity  of  delicate  white  human  flefh, 

\\ 
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is  by  no  means  that  pafTion  for  which  I  here  contend, 
This  is  indeed  more  properly  hunger;  and  as  no  glut- 
ton is  afhamed  to  apply  the  word  love  to  his  ap- 
petite, and  to  fay  he  loves  fuch  and  fuch  difhes; 
io  may  the  lover  of  this  kinel,  with  equal  propriety, 
lay,  he  hungers  after  fuch  and  fuch  women. 

Thirdly,  I  will  grant,  which  I  believe  will  be  a 
molt  acceptable  conceffion,  that  this  lov^  for  which 
I  am  an  advocate,  though  it  latisfles  itfclf  in  a  much 
more  delicate  manner,  doth  neverthelefs  feek  its  own 
iacisf  action  as  much  as  the  groffeft  of  all  our  appetites. 

And,  laftly,  that  this  love,  when  it  operates  to- 
wards one  of  a  different  fex,  is  very  apt,  towards  its 
complete  gratification,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  that  hun- 
ger which  I  have  mentioned  above;  and  which  it  is 
lb  far  from  abating,  that  it  heightens  all  its  delights 
to  a  degree  fcarce  imaginable  bv  thole  who  have 
never  been  fufceptible  of  any  other  emotions  than 
what  have  proceeded  from  appetite  alone. 

In  return  to  all  thefe  concefllons,  I  defire  of  the 
philofophers  to  grant,  that  there  is  in  fome  (I  believe 
in  many)  human  breafts,  a  kind  and  benevolent 
difpontion,  which  is  gratified  by  contributing  to  the 
happ.inefs  of  others.  That  in  this  gratification  alone, 
as  in  friendihip,  in  parental  and  filial  affection,  as  in- 
deed in  general  philanthropy,  there  is  a  great  and 
exquifite  delight.  That  if  we  will  not  call  fuch  dif- 
pofition  love,  we  have  no  name  for  it.  That  though 
the  pleafures  arifing  from  fuch  pure  love  may  be 
heightened  andiweetened  by  the  affiftance  of  amorous 
defires,  yet  the  former  can  fubfift  alone,  nor  are  they 
deftroyed  by  the  intervention  of  the  latter.  Laftly, 
that  efteem  and  gratitude  are  the  proper  motives  to 
love,  as  youth  and  beauty  are  to  defire  ;  and  there- 
fore, though  fuch  defire  may  naturally  ceafe,  when 
age  or  licknefs  overtakes  its  object;  yet  thefe  can 
have  no  effect  on  love,  nor  ever  fhake  or  remove 
rrom  a  good  mind,  that  fenfation  or  paffion  which 
hath  gratitude  and  efteem  for  its  bafis. 

To 
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To  deny  the  exiftence  of  a  paflion  of  which  we 
often  fee  manifeft  infeances,  feems  to  be  veryftrange 
abfurd  j  and  can  indeed  proceed  only  from  that 
felf-admonition  Which  we  have  mentioned  above  : 
but  how  unfair  is  this  ?  Doth  the  man  who  re- 
lizes  in  his  own  heart  no  traces  of  avarice  or 
ambition,  conclude,  therefore,  that  there  are  no  fuch 
pamons,  in  human  nature  ?  Why  will  we  not  mo- 
deftly  obferve  the  fame  rule  in  judging  of  the  good, 
as  well  as  the  evil  of  others  ?  Or  why,  in  any  caie, 
will  we,  as  Shakefpeare  phrafes  it,  '  put  the  world 
c  in  our  own  perfon  ?' 

Predominant  vanity  is,  I  am  afraid,  too  much  con- 
cerned here.  This  is  one  initance  of  that  adulation 
which  we  beftowon  our  own  minds,  and  this  almofb 
univerfally.  For  there  is  fearce  any  man,  how  much 
ibever  he  may  deipife  the  character  of  a  flatterer 
but  will  condefcend  in  the  meaneft  manner  to  flatter 
himfelf. 

To  thofe,  therefore,  I  apply  for  the  truth  of  the 
above  obfervations,  whofe  own  minds  can  bear  tefti- 
rriony  to  what  I  have  advanced. 

Examine  your  heart,  my  good  reader,  and  refolve 
whether  you  do  believe  thefe  matters  with  me.  If 
you  do,  you  may  now  proceed  to  their  exempli- 
fication in  the  following  pages  ;  if  you  do  not,  you 
have,  I  aflure  you,  already  read  more  than  you  have 
underftood  -,  and  it  would  be  wifer  to  purfue  your 
bufinefs,  or  your  pleafures  (fuch  as  they  are),  than 
to  throw  away  any  more  of  your  time  in  reading 
what  you  can  neither  tafte  nor  comprehend.  To  treat 
of  the  effects  o£  love  to  you,  muft  be  as  abfurd  as 
to  difcourfe  on  colours  to  a  man  born  blind ;  fince 
poilibly  your  idea  of  love  may  be  as  abfurd  as  that 
which  we  are  told  fuch  blind  man  once  entertained 
of  the  colour  fcarlet  -,  that  colour  feemed  to  him  to  be 
very  much  like  the  found  of  a  trumpet :  and  love 
probably  may,  in  your  opinion,  very  greatly  refej 
a  diih  of  foup,  or  a  firloin  of  roaft-beef. 
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C  H  A  P.     II. 

Tke  cbaraSfer  of  Mrs.  Weftern.  Her  great  harnhig 
and  knowledge  oftht  world,  and  an  inftance  of  the  deep 
■penetration  which  Jhe  derived  from  th  of e  advantages. 

THE  reader  hath  icen  Mr.  Weftern,  his  filler, 
and  daughter,  with  young  Jones,  and  the  par- 
fon,  going  together  to  Mr.  Weftern's  houfe,  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  company  fpent  the  evening 
with  much  joy  and  feftivity.  Sophia  was  indeed  the 
only  grave  perfon  ;  for  as  to  Jones,  though  love  had 
now  gotten  entire  poffsffion  of  his  heart,  yet  the 
pleafing  reflection  on  Mr.  Allworthy's  recovery,  and 
the  prefence  of  his  miftrefs,  joined  to  fome  tender 
looks  which  fhe  now  and  then  could  not  refrain  from 
giving  him,  fo  elevated  our  hero,  that  he  joined  the 
mirth  of  the  other  three,  who  were  perhaps  as-  good- 
humoured  people  as  any  in  the  world. 

Sophia  retained  the  fame  gravity  of  countenance 
the  next  morning  at  breakfafl  j  whence  me  retire;] 
likewife  earlier  than  ufual,  leaving  her  father  and 
aunt  together.  The  Tquire  took  no  notice  of  this, 
change  in  his  daughter's  difpofition..  To  fay  the 
truth,  though  he  was  fomewhat  of  a  politician,  and 
had  been  twice  a  candidate  in  the  country  intererc  at 
an  election,  he  was  a  man  of  no  great  obfervation. 
His  filler  was  a  lady  of  a  different  turn.  She  had 
lived  about  the  court,  and  had  feen  die  world.. 
Hence  fhe  had  acquired  all  that  knowledge  which 
the  laid  world  ulualiy  communicates ;  and  was  a, 
perfect  miftrefs  of  manners,  cuftoms,  ceremonies,  and 
fafhions;  nor  did  her  erudition  flop  here.  She  had 
considerably  improved  her  mind  by  fludy  ;  fhe  had 
not  only  read  all  the  modern  plays,  operas,  oratorios, 
poems  and  romances  ;  in  all  which  fhe  was  a  critic  ; 
but  had  gone  through  Rapin's  Hiftory  of  England, 
Eachard's  Roman  Hiilory,  and  many  French  . 

<  moires 
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metres  pourfervir  a  Vtliftoire  ;  to  thefe  ihe  had  added 
moft  of  the  political  pamphlets  and  journals,  pub- 
limed  within  the  lait  twenty  years.  From  which 
me  had  attained  a  very  competent  (kill  in  politics; 
and  could  difcourfe  very  learnedly  on  the  affairs  of 
Europe.  She  was  moreover  excellently  well  (killed 
in  the  doctrine  of  amour,  and  knew  better  than  any 
body  who  and  who  were  together;  a  knowledge 
which  fhe  the  more  eafily  attained;  as  her  purfuit  of 
it  was  never  diverted  by  any  affairs  of  her  own;  for 
either  fhe  had  no  inclinations,  or  they  had  never 
been  lblicited ;  which  lafl  is  indeed  very  probable; 
for  her  mafculine  perfon,  which  was  near  fix  foot 
high,  added  to  her  manner  and  learning,  poffibly 
prevented  the  other  fex  from  regarding  her,  notwith- 
standing her  petticoats,  in  the  light  of  a  woman. 
However,  as  me  had  confidered  the  matter  fcientifi- 
cally,  fhe  perfectly  well  knew,  though  fhe  had.  never 
praclifed  them,  all  the  arts  which  fine  ladies  ufc 
when  they  defire  to  give  encouragement,  or  to  con- 
ceal liking,  with  all  the  long  appendage  of  fmiles, 
ogles,  glances,  &c.  as  they  are  at  preient  pra&ifed 
in  the  beau-monde.  To  fum  the  whole,  no  fpecies 
of  difguife  or  affectation  had  efcaped  her  notice;  but 
as  to  the  plain  fimple  workings  of  honeft  nature,  as 
fne  had  never  feen  any  fuch,  fhe  could  know  but 
little  of  them. 

By  means  of  this  wonderful  fagacity,  Mrs.  Weftern 
had  now,  as  fhe  thought,  made  a  diicovery  of  fome- 
thing  in  the  mind  of  Sophia.  The  ftrii  hint  of  this 
fne  took  from  the  behaviour  of  the  young  lady  in  ' 
the  field  of  battle  ;  and  the  fufpicion  which  fhe  then 
conceived,  was  greatly  corroborated  by  fome  ob- 
fervations  which  fhe  had  made  that  evening  and  the 
next  morning.  However,  being  greatly  cautious  to 
avoid  being  found  in  a  miflake,  fhe  carried  the  fecrer. 
a  whole  fortnight  in  her  bofom,  giving  only  fome 
oblique  hints,  by  fimpering,  winks,  nods,  and  now 
and  then  dropping  an  obfeure  word,  which  indeed 

fufficiently 
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fufficiently  alarmed  Sophia,  but  did  not  at  all  affect 
her  brother. 

Being  at  length,  however,  thoroughly  fatisfied  cf 
the  truth  of  her  obfervation,  ihe  took  an  opportunity, 
one  morning,  when  fhe  was  alone  with  her  brother, 
to  interrupt  one  of  his  whiilles  in  the  following- 
manner  : 

f  Pray,  brother,  have  you  not  obferved  fome- 
'  thing  very  extraordinary    in    my    niece    lately  ?" 

*  No,  not  I,'  anfwered  Weftern;  '  is  any  thing  the 

*  matter  with  the  girl  ?'  f  I  think  there  is,'  replie.i 
fhe;   c  and   fomething  of  much  confequence  too.' 

*  Why  ihe  doth  not  complain  of  any  thing,'  cries 
Weftern  ;     c  and   fhe    hath    had    the   fmall  -  pox.' 

*  Brother,'  returned  fhe,  c  girls  are  liable  to  other 
f  diftempers  befides  the  fmall-pox,  and  fometimeS 
1  poffibly  to  much  worfe.'  Here  Weftern  interrupted 
her  with  much  earneftnefs,  and  begged  her,  if  any 
thing  ailed  his  daughter, to  acquaint  him  immediately, 
adding,  *  fhe  knew  he  loved  her  more  than  his  owri 

*  foul,  and  that  he  would  fend  to  the  world's  end  for 

*  the  beft  phyfician  to  her.'  (  Nay,  nay,'  anfwered 
Hie,  fmiling,  f  the  diftemper  is  not  fo  terrible;  but  I 

*  believe,  brother,  you  are  convinced  I  know  the 
1  world,  and  I  promife  you  I  never  was  more  deceived 
1  in  my  life,  if  my  niece  be  not  moft  defperately  in 
1  love.'  c  How  !  in  love,'  cries  Weftern  in  a  paf- 
fion,   c  in  love  without  acquainting  me  !    I'll  difin- 

*  herit  her,  111  turn  her  out  of  doors,  ftark  naked, 

*  without  a  farthing.     Is  all  my  kindnefs  vor  'ur, 

*  and  vondnefs  o'ur  come  to  this,  to  fall   in  love 

*  without  afking  me  leave  !'  c  But  you  will  not,' 
anfwered  Mrs.  Weftern,  c  turn  this  daughter,  whom 
'  you  love  better  than  your  own  foul,  on:  of  doors, 
'  before  you  know  whether  you  {hall  approve  her 

*  choice.      Suppofe  fhe  fhould  have  fixed  on  the 

*  very  perfon  whom  you  yourfelf  would  wiih,  I  hope 
f  you  would  not  be  angry  then  ?'  c  No,  no,'  cries 
Weftern,  f  that  would  make  a  difference.     If  fhe 

{  marries 
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'''marries  the  man  I  would  ha'  her,  fhe  may  love 
c  whom  fhe  pleafes,  I  fhan't  trouble  my  head  about 

*  that.'      c  That    is  fpoken,'    anfwered  the  fiftef, 

*  like  a  fenfible  man  ;  but  I  believe  the  very  perfon 

*  fhe  hath  chofen,  would  be  the  very  perfon  you 
<  would  chufe  for  her.  I  will  difclaim  all  knowledge 
'  of  the  world,  if  it  is  not  fo;  and  I  believe,  brother, 

*  you  will  allow  I  havefome.'  *  Why  lookce,  fifter,' 
faid  Weftern,  s  I  do  believe  you  have  as  much  as 
f  any  woman  ;  and  to  be  fure  thofe  are  women's 
s  matters.  You  know  I  don't  love  to  hear  you  talk 
'  about  politics,  they  belong  to  us,  and  petticoats 

*  fhould  not  meddle  :  but  come,  who  is  the  man  ?' 
i  Marry  !'  faid  fhe,  f  you  may  find  him  out  yourfelf, 
c  if  you  pleafe.  You,  who  are  fo  great  a  politician, 
s  can  be  at  no  great  lofs.  The  judgment  which  can 
c  penetrate  into  the  cabinets  of  princes,  and  difcover 
e  the  fecret  fprings  which  move  the  great  ftate  wheels 
c  in  ail  the  political  machines  of  Europe,  mint  furely, 

with  very  little  difficulty,  find  out  what  paffes  in  the 
rude  uninformed  mind  of  a  girl.'     *  Sifter,'  cries 

the  'fquire,  c  I  have  often  warned  you  not  to  talk 
the  court  gibberifh  to  me.  I  tell  you,  I  don't  un- 
derstand the  lingo;  but  I  can  read  ajournal,  or  the 
London  Evening  Poft.  Perhaps  indeed,  there  may 
be  now  and  tan  a  verfe  which  I  can't  make  much  of, 
becaufe  half  the  letters  are  left  out;  yet  I  know 
very  well  what  is  meant  by  that,  and  that  our  af- 
fairs don't  go  fo  well  as  they  fhould  do,  becaufe  of 
bribery  and  corruption.'  '  I  pity  your  country 
ignorance  from  my  heart,'  cries  the  lady.  «  Do 
you,'  anfwered  Weftern,  c  and  I  pity  your  town 
learning;  I  had  rather  be  any  thing  than  a  courtier 
and  a  prefbyterian,  and  a  Hanoverian  too,  as  fome 
people,  I  believe,  are.'  c  If  you  mean  me,'  anfwered 

Che,  '  you  know  I  am  a  woman,  brother  ;  and  it  fig- 

nihes  nothing  what  I  am.  Befides '  'Idoknow 

you  are  a  woman,'  cries  the  'fquire,  (  and  it's  well 
for  thee,  that  art  one ;  if  hadft  been  a  man,  I  pro- 

•  mife 
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mife  thee  I  had  lent  thee  a  flick  long  ago.'  c  Ay, 
there,'  faid  fhe,  c  in  that  flick  lies  all  your  fancied 
fuperiority.  Your  bodies,  and  not  your  brains,  are 
flronger  than  ours.  Believe  me,  it  is  well  for  you 
that  you  are  able  to  beat  us ;  or,  fuch  is  the  fupe- 
riority of  our  underftanding,  we  mould  make  all 
of  you  what  the  brave,  and  wife,  and  witty,  and 
polite  are  already, — our  flaves.'  c  I  am  glad  I  know 
your  mind,'  anfwered  the  'fquire,  £  but  we'll  talk 
more  of  this  matter  another  time.  At  prefent,  do 
tell  me  what  man  is  it  you  mean  about  my  daughter.' 
Hold  a  moment,'  faid  fhe,  £  while  I  digeft  that  fove- 
reign  contempt  I  have  for  your  fex ;  or  elfe  I  ought 

to  be  angry  too  with  you.      There 1  have 

made  a  fhift  to  gulp  it  down.  And  now,  good 
politic  Sir,  what  think  you  of  Mr.  Blifil  ?  Did  fhe 
not  faint  away  on  feeing  him  lie  breathlefs  on  the 
ground  ?  Did  fhe  not,  after  he  was  recovered,  turn 
pale  again  the  moment  we  came  up  to  that  part  of 
the  field  where  he  flood  ?  And  pray  what  elfe  mould 
be  the  occafion  of  all  her  melancholy  that  night  at 
fupper,  the  next  morning,  and  indeed  ever  fince?' 
'Fore  George!'  cries  the  'fquire,  c  now  you  mind 
me  on't,  I  remember  it  all.  It  is  certainly  fo,  and 
I  am  glad  on't,  with  all  my  heart.  I  knew  Sophy 
was  a  good  girl,  and  would  not  fall  in  love  to  make 
me  angry.  I  was  never  more  rejoiced  in  my  life  * 
for  nothing  can  lie  fo  handy  together  as  our  two 
eftates.  I  had  this  matter  in  my  head  fome  time 
ago  ;  for  certainly  the  two  eftates  are  in  a  manner 
joined  together  in  matrimony  already,  and  it  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  to  part  them.  It  is  true  indeed, 
there  be  larger  eftates  in  the  kingdom,  but  not  in. 
this  county,  and  I  had  rather  bate  fomething,  than 
marry  my  daughter  among  ftrangers  and  foreigners. 
Befides  mod  o'  zuch  great  eftates  be  in  the  hands 
of  lords,  and  I  heate  the  very  name  of  themmun* 
Well  but,  filler,  what  would  you  advife  me  to  do  : 
for  I  tell  you  women  know  thcfe  matters  better  than 
Vol.  VI.  T  *  we 
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1  we  do  ?'      c  O  your   humble  fervant,    Sir,'    an- 
fwered the  lady,  '  we  are  obliged  to  you  for  allowing 
us  a  capacity  in  any  thing.     Since  you  are  pleafed 
then,  moil  politic  Sir,  to  afk  my  advice,  I  think 
you  may  propofe  the  match  to  Airworthy  yourfelf. 
There  is  no  indecorum  in  the  propofal's  coming 
from  the  parent  of  either  fide.    King  Alcinous,  in 
Mr,  Pope's  Qdyffey,  offers  his  daughter  to -Ulyffes. 
I  need  not  caution  fo  politic  a  perfon  not  to  fay  that 
your  daughter  is  in  love;  that  would   indeed  be 
againfc  all  rules.'   c  Well,'  faid  the  'fquire,  c  I  will 
propofe  it ;   but  I  mall  certainly  lend  un  a  flick, 
if  he  mould  refufe  me.'     l  Fear  not,'  cries  Mrs. 
Wellern,   '  the  match  is  too  advantageous  to  be  re- 
fufed.'    £I  clon't  know  that,'  anfwered  the  'fquire, 
Allworthy  is  a  queer  b — ch,   and  money  hath  no 
effect,  o'un.'     c  Brother,'  faid  the  lady,   c  your  po- 
litics aflonifh  me.    Are  you  really  to  be  impofed  on 
by  profefiions  ?  Do  you  think  Mr.  Allworthy  hatli 
more  contempt  for  money  than  other  men,  becaufe 
he  profeiTes  more  ?   Such  credulity  would  better 
become  one  of  us  weak  women,  than  that  v/ife 
fex  which  heaven  hath  formed  for  politicians.     In- 
deed, brother,  you  would  make  a  fine  plenipo  to 
negociate  with  the  French.    They  would  foon  per- 
fuade  you,  that  they  take  towns  out  of  mere  defen- 
five  principles.'      '  Sifter,'   anfwered  the   'fquire, 
with  much  fcorn,   c  let  your  friends  at  court  anfwer 
for  the  towns  taken  ;   as  you  are  a  woman,  I  mail 
lay  no  blame  upon  you ;    for  I  fuppofe  they  are 
wifer  than  to  truft  women  with  fecrets.'     He  ac- 
companied this  with  fo  farcaftical  a  laugh,  that  Mrs. 
Wellern  could  bear  no  longer.     She  had  been  all 
this  time  fretted  in  a  tender  part  (for  me  was  indeed 
very  deeply  fkilled  in  thefe  matters,  and  very  violent 
in  them),   and  therefore  burft  forth  in  a  rage,  de- 
clared her  brother  to  be  both  a  clown  and  a  block- 
head,   and   that  flie  would  fcay  no   longer  in    his 
houfe. 

The 
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The  'fquire,  though  perhaps  he  had  never  read 
Machiavel,  was,  however,  in  many  points,  a  perfect 
politician.  He  ftrongly  held  all  thofe  wife  tenets, 
which  are  fo  well  inculcated  in  that  Politico-Peri- 
patetic fchool  of  Exchange-alley.  He  knew  thejuft 
value  and  only  ufe  of  money,  viz.  to  lay  it  up.  He 
was  likewife  well  {killed  in  the  exact  value  of  rever- 
fions,  expectations,  &c.  and  had  often  confidered  the 
amount  of  his  filler's  fortune,  and  the  chance  which 
he  or  his  poilerity  had  of  inheriting  it.  This  he  was 
infinitely  too  wife  to  facrifice  to  a  trifling  refentment. 
When  he  found,  therefore,  he  had  carried  matters 
too  far,  he  began  to  think  of  reconciling  them ; 
which  was  no  very  difficult  talk,  as  the  lady  had  great 
affection  for  her  brother,  and  itill  greater  for  her 
niece;  and  though  too  fufceptibleof  an  affront  offered 
to  her  {kill  in  politics,  on  which  fhe  much  valued  her- 
{elf,  was  a  woman  of  a  very  extraordinary  good  and 
fweet  difpofition. 

Having  firft,  therefore,  laid  violent  hands  on  the 
horfes,  for  whofe  efcape  from  the  liable  no  place  but 
the  window  was  left  open ;  he  next  applied  himfelf  to 
his  filter,  foftened  and  foothed  her,  by  unlaying  all 
he  had  faid,  and  by  affertions  directly  contrary  to 
thofe  which  had  incenfed  her.  Lailly,  he  fummon- 
ed  the  eloquence  of  Sophia  to  his  aiTiftance,  who, 
befides  a  moil  graceful  and  winning  addrefs,  had  the 
advantage  of  being  heard  with  great  favour  and  par- 
tiality by  her  aunt. 

The  refult  of  the  whole  was  a  kind  fmile  from 
Mrs.  Werlern,  who  faid,  *  Brother,  you  are  abfo- 
c  lutely  a  perfect  Croat;  but  as  thofe  have  their  ufe 
c  in  the  army  of  the  emprefs  queen,  fo  you  likewife 
f  have  fome  good  in  you.      I  will   therefore  once 

*  more  fign  a  treaty  of  peace  with  you,  and  fee  that 
f  you  do  not  infringe  it  on  your  fide  ;  at  lealt,  as  you 
'  are  fo  excellent  a  politician,  I  may  expect  you  will 

*  keep  your  leagues,  like  the  French,  till  your  inte- 
1  reft  calls  upon  you  to  break  them,' 

T  2 
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CHAP.     III. 

(Containing  two  defiances  to  the  critics. 

TH  E  Tquire  having  fettled  matters  with  his 
filler,  as  we  have  feen  in  the  laft  chapter,  was 
fo  greatly  impatient  to  communicate  the  propofal  to 
Allworthy,  that  Mrs.  Weftern  had  the  utmofl  diffi- 
culty to  prevent  him  from  vifiting  that  gentleman 
in  his  ficknefs,  for  this  purpofe. 

Mr.  Allworthy  had  been  engaged  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Weftern  at  the  time  when  he  was  taken  ill.  He 
was,  therefore,  no  fooner  difcharged  out  of  the 
euftody  of  phytic,  but  he  thought  (as  was  ufual 
with  him  on  all  occafions,  both  the  higheft  and  the 
loweft)  of  fulfilling  his  engagement. 

In  the  interval  between  the  time  of  the  dialogue 
in  the  laft  chapter,  and  this  day  of  public  entertain- 
mentj  Sophia  had,  from  certain  obfcure  hints  thrown 
out  by  her  aunt,  collected  fome  apprehenfion  that 
the  fagacious  lady  fufpecTed  her  paffion  for  Jones. 
She  nowrefolved  to  take  this  opportunity  of  wiping 
out  all  fuch  fufpicion,  and  for  that  purpofe  to  put 
an  entire  conftraint  on  her  behaviour. 

Firft,  fhe  endeavoured  to  conceal  a  throbbing 
melancholy  heart  with  the  utrnoft  fprightlinefs  in- 
ner countenance,  and  the  higheft  gaiety  in  her  man- 
ner. Secondly,  fhe  addrefled  her  whole  difcourfe  to 
Mr.  Blifil,  and  took  not  the  leaft  notice  of  poor 
Jones  the  whole  day. 

The  'fq'uire  was  fo  delighted  with  this  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  that  he  icarce  eat  any  dinner,  and  fpent 
almoft  his  whole  time  in  watching  opportunities  of 
conveying  figns  of  his  approbation  by  winks  and 
nods  to  his  filler ;  who  was  not  at  firfb  altogether  fo 
pleafed  with  what  fhe  law  as  was  her  brother. 

In  fhort,  Sophia  fo  greatly  overacted  her  part,  that 
her  aunt  was  at  firft  itaggered,  and  began  to  fufpecl: 

fome 
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fome  affectation  in  her  niece  ;  but  as  fhe  was  herfelf  a 
woman  of  great  art,  fo  fhe  loon  attributed  this  to 
extreme  art  in  Sophia.  She  remembered  the  many 
hints  fhe  had  given  her  niece  concerning  her  being 
in  love,  and  imagined  the  young  lady  had  taken  this 
way  to  rally  her  out  of  her  opinion,  by  an  overacted 
civility;  a  notion  that  was  greatly  corroborated  by  the 
exceffive  gaiety  with  which  the  whole  was  accom- 
panied. We  cannot  here  avoid  remarking  that  this 
conjecture  would  have  been  better  founded,  had 
Sophia  lived  ten  years  in  the  air  of  Grofvenor-fquare, 
where  young  ladies  do  learn  a  wonderful  knack  of 
rallying  and  playing  with  that  paflion,  which  is  a 
mighty  ferious  thing  in  woods  and  groves  an  hun- 
dred miles  diftant  from  London. 

To  fay  the  truth,  in  difcovering  the  deceit  of  others, 
it  matters  much  that  our  own  art  be  wound  up,  if  I 
mayufe  the  expreffion,  in  the  fame  key  with  theirs; 
for  very  artful  men  fometimes  mifcarry  by  fancying 
others  wifer,  or,  in  other  words,  greater  knaves  than 
they  really  are.  As  this  obfervation  is  pretty  deep, 
I  will  illuftrate  it  by  the  following  lhort  ftory.  Three 
countrymen  were  purfuing  a  Wiltihire  thief  through. 
Brentford.  The  fimpleft  of  them  feeing  the  Wiltfhire 
houfe  written  under  a  fign,  advifed  his  companions 
to  enter  it,  for  there  moft  probably  they  would  find 
their  countryman.  The  fecond,  who  was  wifer, 
laughed  at  this  fimplicity ;  but  the  third,  who  was 
wifer  ftill,  aniwered,  c  Let  us  go  in,  however,  for 
f  he  may  think  we  mould  not  fufpect  him  of  going 
'  amongft  his  own  countrymen.'  They  accordingly 
went  in  and  fearched  the  houfe,  and  by  that  means 
miffed  overtaking  the  thief,  who  was,  at  that  time, 
but  a  little  way  before  them  -,  and  who,  as  they  all 
knew,  but  had  never  once  reflected,  could  not  read. 

The  reader  will  pardon  a  digreffi on  in  which  lb  in- 
valuable a  fecret  is  communicated,  fince  every  game- 
fter  will  agree  how  neceffary  it  is  to  know  exactly  the 
play  of  another,  in  order  to  countermine  him.    This 

7  3  wilj 
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will,  moreover,  afford  a  reafon  why  the  wifer  man, 
as  is  often  feen,  is  the  bubble  of  the  weaker,  and 
why  many  fimple  and  innocent  characters  are  fo 
generally  mifunderftood  and  mifreprefented  •,  but 
what  is  moil  material,  this  will  account  for  the  de- 
ceit which  Sophia  put  on  her  politic  aunt. 

Dinner  being  ended,  and  the  company  retired  into 
the  garden,  Mr.  Weftern,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  certainty  of  what  his  filler  had  told  him, 
took  Mr.  Ail  worthy  aiide,  and  very  bluntly  propofed 
a  match  between  Sophia  and  young  Mr.  Blinl. 

Mr.  Allworthy  was  not  one  of  thofe  men,  whofe 
hearts  flutter  at  any  unexpected  and  fudden  tidings 
of  worldly  profit.  His  mind  was,  indeed,  tempered 
with  that  philofophy  which  becomes  a  man  and  a 
chriftian.  Ke  affected  no  abfolute  fuperiority  to  all 
pleafureand  pain,  to  all  joy  and  grief  5  but  was  not 
at  the  fame  time  to  be  difcompofed  and  ruffled  by 
every  accidental  biaft ;  by  every  fmile  or  frown  of 
fortune.  He  received,  therefore.,  Mr.  Weftern's 
propofal  without  any  vifible  emotion,  or  without  any 
alteration  of  countenance.  He  faid,  the  alliance  was 
inch  as  he  fincerely  wifhed,  then  launched  forth  into 
a  very  juft  encomium  on  the  young  lady's  merit ;  ac- 
knowledged the  offer  to  be  advantageous  in  point  of 
fortune  j  and  after  thanking  Mr,Weitern  for  the  good 
opinion  he  had  profefs'd  of  his  nephew,  concluded, 
that  if  the  young  people  liked  each  other,  he  fhould 
be  very  defirous  to  complete  the  affair. 

Weftern  was  a  little  difappointed  at  Mr.  All- 
worthy's  anfwer ;  which  was  not  fo  warm  as  he  ex- 
pected. He  treated  the  doubt  whether  the  young 
people  might  like  one  another  with  great  contempt  j 
faying,  $  That  parents  were  the  bed  judges  of  pro- 

*  per  matches  for  their  children  ;  that,  for  his  part, 

*  he  fhould  infill  on  the  moil  refigned  obedience 
?  from  his  daughter;  and  if  any  young  fellow  could 
s  refufe  fuch  a  bed-fellow,  he  was  his  humble  fer- 
c  vantj  and  hoped  there  was  no  harm  done.' 

Allworthy 
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Allworthy  endeavoured  to  {often  this  refentment 
by  many  elogiums  on  Sophia ;  declaring,  he  ha4 
no  doubt  but  that  Mr.  Blifil  would  very  gladly 
ceive  the  offer;  but  all  w as  ineffectual,  he  could  ob- 
tain no  other  anfwer  from  the  'fquire  but — c  I  fay  no 
1  more  — I  humbly  hope  there's  no  harm  done — that's 
c  all.'  Which  words- he  repeated  at  leait  a  hundred 
times  before  they  parted. 

Allworthy  was  too  well  acquainted  with  his  neigh- 
bour to  be  offended  at  this  behaviour  ;  and  though 
he  was  fo  averfe  to  the  rigour  which  fome  parents- ex- 
ercife  on  their  children  in  the  article  6f  marriage,  that 
he  had  refolved  never  to  rorce  his  nephew's  inclina- 
tions, he  was  nevcrthelcfs  much  pleafed  with  the 
profpeft  of  this  union  ;  for  the  whole  country  re- 
founded  the  praifes  of  Sophia,  and  he  had  himfelf 
greatly  admired  the  uncommon  endowments  of  both 
her  mind  and  perfon.  To  which  I  believe  we  may 
add,  the  confederation  of  her  vaft  fortune,  which, 
though  he  was  too  fober  to  be  intoxicated  with  it, 
he  was  too  fenfible  to  defpiic. 

And  here,  in  defiance  of  all  the  barking  critics  in 
the  world,  I  pft  and  will  introduce  a  digreffion  con- 
cerning true  wifdom,  of  which  Mr.  Allworthy  was  in 
reality  as  great  a  pattern  as  he  was  of  goodnefs. 

True  wifdom  then,  notwithstanding  all  which  Mr. 
Hogarth's  poor  poet  may  have  writ  againft  riches, 
and  in  fpite  of  all  which  any  rich,  well-fed  divine 
may  have  preached  againft  pleafure,  confifts  not  in 
the  contempt  of  either  of  thefe.  A  man  may  have 
as  much  wifdom  in  the  pofieffion  of  an  affluent  for- 
tune, as  any  beggar  in  the  ftreets ;  or  may  enjoy  a 
handfome  wife  or  a  hearty  friend,  and  (till  remain  as 
wife  as  any  four  popiffi  reclufe,  who  buries  all  his 
focial  faculties,  and  ftarves  his  belly  while  he  well 
ladies  his  back. 

To  fay  truth,  the  wifeft  man  is  the  likelier!  to  pol- 
fefs  all  worldly  bleffings  in  an  eminent  degree  j  for 
as  that  moderation  which  wifdom  prefcribes,  is  the 

T  4  fur  elf. 
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fureft  way  to  ufeful  wealth  -,  fo  can  it  alone  qualify 
ys  to  taile  many  pleafures.  The  wife  man  gratifies 
every  appetite  and  every  pafiion,  while  the  fool  fa- 
crifices  all  the  reft  to  pall  and  fatiate  one. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  very  wife  men  have  been 
notorioufly  avaricious.  I  anfwer,  not  wife  in  that 
inftance.  It  may  likewife  be  faid,  That  the  wifeft 
men  have  been,  in  their  youth,  immoderately  fond 
of  pleafure.     I  anfwer,  They  were  not  wife  then. 

Wifdom,  in  fhort,  whofe  leiTons  have  been  repre- 
fented  as  fo  hard  to  learn  by  thofe  who  never  v/ere  at 
her  fchool,  only  teaches  us  to  extend  a  fimple  maxim 
univerfally  known  and  followed  even  in  the  loweft 
life,  a  little  farther  than  that  life  carries  it.  And 
this  is  not  to  buy  at  too  dear  a  price. 

Now,  whoever  takes  this  maxim  abroad  with  him 
into  the  grand  market  of  the  world,  and  conftantly 
applies  it  to  honours,  to  riches,  to  pleafures,  and  to 
every  other  commodity  which  that  market  affords, 
is,  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  a  wife  man ;  and  muff, 
be  fo  acknowledged  in  the  worldly  fenfe  of  the 
word  ;  for  he  makes  the  belt  of  bargains  ;  fince  in 
reality  he  purchafes  every  thing  at  the  price  only  of 
a  little  trouble,  and  carries  home  all  the  good 
things  I  have  mentioned,  while  he  keeps  his  health, 
his  innocence,  and  his  reputation,  the  common 
prices  which  are  paid  for  them  by  others,  entire 
and  to  himfelf. 

From  this  moderation,  likewife,  he  learns  two 
other  leffons,  which  complete  his  character.  Firft, 
never  to  be  intoxicated  when  he  hath  made  the  bell 
bargain,  nor  dejected  when  the  market  is  empty, 
or  when  its  commodities  are  too  dear  for  his  pur- 
chafe. 

But  I  mull  remember  on  what  fubject  I  am  writ- 
ing, and  not  trefpafs  too  far  on  the  patience  of  a 
good-natured  critic.  Here  therefore  I  put  an  end 
\o  the  chapter. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

Containing  Jundry  curious  matters. 

AS  foon  as  Mr.  Allworthy  returned  home,  he 
took  Mr.  Blifil  apart,  and  after  fome  preface, 
communicated  to  him  the  propofal  which  had  been 
made  by  Mr.  Weftern,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  in- 
formed him  how  agreeable  this  match  would  be  to 
himfelf. 

The  charms  of  Sorhia  had  not  made  the  lead  im- 
preffion  on  Blifil;  not  that  his  heart  was  pre-engaged  j 
neither  was  he  totally  infenfible  of  beauty,  or  had 
any  averfion  to  women  ;  but  his  appetites  were,  by- 
nature,  fo  moderate,  that  he  was  able,  by  philofophy 
or  by  fludy,  or  by  fome  other  method,  eafily  to  fub- 
due  them ;  and  as  to  that  pafiion  which  we  have 
treated  of  in  the  firft  chapter  of  this  book,  he  had 
not  the  Jeaft  tincture  of  it  in  his  whole  compofition. 

But  though  he  was  fo  entirely  free  from  that 
mixed  pafiion,  of  which  we  there  treated,  and  of 
which  the  virtues  and  beauty  of  Sophia  formed  fo 
notable  an  object;  yet  was  he  altogether  as  well 
furnifheol  with  fome  other  pafiions,  that  promifed 
themfelves  very  full  gratification  in  the  young  lady's 
fortune.  Such  were  avarice  and  ambition,  which 
divided  the  dominion  of  his  mind  between  them. 
He  had  more  than  once  confidered  the  pofTeffion  of 
this  fortune,  as  a  very  defirable  thing,  and  had  en- 
tertained fome  diftant  views  concerning  it ;  but  his 
own  youth,  and  that  of  the  young  lady,  and  in- 
deed principally  a  reflection  that  Mr.  Weftern 
might  marry  again,  and  have  more  children,  had 
reftrained  him  from  too  hafty  or  eager  a  purfuit. 

This  lafc  and  mod  material  objection  was  now  in 
great  meafure  removed,,  as  the  propofal  came  from 
Mr.  Weftern  himfelf.    Blifil,  therefore,  after  a  very 
(hort  hefitatiorij  anfweredMr.  Allworthy,  that  matri- 
mony 
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mony  was  a  fubject  on  which  he  had  not  yet  thought; 
but  that  he  was  fo  fenfibleof  his  friendly  and  fatherly 
care,  that  he  fliould  in  all  things  fubmit  himfelf  to 
his  pleafure. 

Airworthy  was  naturally  a  man  of  fpirit,  and  his 
prefent  gravity  arofe  from  true  wifdom  and  philofo- 
phy,  not  from  any  original  phlegm  in  his  difpofi- 
tion ;  for  he  had  poiTefTed  much  fire  in  his  youth, 
and  had  married  a  beautiful  woman  for  love.  He 
was  not,  therefore,  greatly  pleafed  with  this  cold 
anfwer  of  his  nephew ;  nor  could  he  help  launching 
forth  into  the  praifes  of  Sophia,  and  expreffing 
fome  wonder  that  the  heart  of  a  young  man  could 
be  impregnable  to  the  force  of  fuch  charms,  unlefs 
it  was  guarded  by  fome  prior  affection. 

Blifil  allured  him  he  had  no  fuch  guard;  and  then 
proceeded  to  difcourfe  fo  wifely  and  religioufly  on 
love  and  marriage,  that  he  would  have  ftopt  the 
mouth  of  a  parent  much  lefs  devoutly  inclined  than 
was  his  uncle.  In  the  end  the  good  man  was  fatif- 
fied,  that  his  nephew,  far  from  having  any  objec- 
tions to  Sophia,  had  that  eiteem  for  her,  which  in 
fober  and  virtuous  minds  is  the  lure  foundation  of 
friendfliip  and  love.  And  as  he  doubted  not  but 
the  lover  would,  in  a  little  time,  become  altogether 
as  agreeable  to  his  miitrefs,  he  forefaw  great  hap- 
pinefs  arifing  to  all  parties  by  fo  proper  and  defir- 
able  an  union.  With  Mr.  BlinTs  confent,  there- 
fore, he  wrote  the  next  morning  to  Mr.  Weitern, 
acquainting  him  that  his  nephew  had  very  thank-, 
fully  and  gladly  received  the  propofal,  and  would 
be  ready  to  wait  on  the  young  lady,  whenever  fhe 
fliould  be  pleafed  to  accept  his  vifit. 

Weitern  v/as  much  pleafed  with  this  letter,  and 
immediately  returned  an  anfwer;  in  which,  with^ 
out  having  mentioned  a  word  to  his  daughter,  he 
appointed  that  very  afternoon  for  opening  the  fcene 
of  courtfhip. 

A3 
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As  foon  as  he  had  difpatched  this  meffenger,  he 
went  inqueftof  his  filler,  whom  he  found  reading  and 
expounding  the  Gazette  to  paribn  Supple.  To  this  ex- 
pofition  he  was  obliged  to  attend  near  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  though  with  great  violence  to  his  natural  im- 
petuofity,  before  he  was  fuffered  to  fpeak.  At  length, 
however,  he  found  an  opportunity  of  acquainting  the 
lady,  that  he  had  bufinefs  of  great  confequence  to 
impart  to  her ;  to  which  ilie  anfwered,  f  Brother,  I 
f  am  entirely  at  your  fervice.  Things  look  fo  well  in 
'  the  North,  that  I  was  never  in  a  better  humour.' 

The  parfon  then  withdrawing,  Weftern  acquainted 
her  with  all  which  had  paffed,  and  defired  her  to 
communicate  the  affair  to  Sophia,  which  fhe  readily 
and  cheerfully  undertook ;  though  perhaps  her  bro- 
ther was  a  little  obliged  to  that  agreeable  northern 
afpeel:  which  had  fo  delighted  her,  that  he  heard  no 
comment  on  his  proceedings  3  for  they  were  certain- 
ly fomewhat  too  hafty  and  violent. 

CHAP.     V. 

In  which  is  related  what  paJTed  between  Scphia  and  her 

aunt. 

QOPHIA  was  in  her  chamber  reading,  when 
^3  ner  aunt  came  in.  The  moment  me  faw  Mrs. 
Weftern,  fhe  flint  the  book  with  fo  much  eagernefs, 
that  the  good  lady  could  not  forbear  afkingher,  What 
book  that  was  which  fhe  feemed  fo  much  afraid  of 
fhewing  ?  c  Upon  my  word,  Madam,'  anfwered 
Sophia,  f  it  is  a  book  which  I  am  neither  afhamed 
'  nor  afraid  to  own  I  have  read.     It  is  the  produc- 

*  tion  of  a  young  lady  of  fafhion,  whofe  goodunder- 

*  ftanding,  I  think,  doth  honour  to  her  fex,  and 
'  whofe  good  heart  is  an  honour  to  human  nature.' 
Mrs.  Weftern  then  took  up  the  book,  and  immediate- 
ly after  threw  it  down,  faying, — *  Yes,  the  Author 
i  is  of  a  very  good  family  ■,  but  fhe  is  not  much 

*  among 
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<  among  people  one  knows.  I  have  never  read  it; 
f  for  the  beft  judges  fay,  there  is  not  much'in  it/ 
€  I  dare  not.  Madam,  fet  up  my  own  opinion,'  fays 
Sophia,  c  againft  the  beft  judges,  but  there  appears 

*  to  me  a  great  deal  of  human  nature  in  it ;  and  in 
c  many  parts,  fo  much  true  tendernefs  and  delicacy, 
c  that  it  hath  coft  me  many  a  tear.'  f  Ay,  and  do 
f  you  love  to  cry  then  ?'  fays  the  aunt.     '  I  love  a 

*  tender  fenfation,'  anfwered  the  niece,  c  and  would 
f  pay  the  price  of  a  tear  for  it  at  any  time.'     f  Well, 

*  but  fhew  me,'  faid  the  aunt,  *  what  was  you  read- 

*  ing  when  I   came  in ;  there  was  fomething  very 

*  tender  in  that,  I  believe,  and  very  loving  too.   You 

*  blufh,  my  dear  Sophia.     Ah  !  Child,  you  mould 

*  read  books,  which  would  teach  you  a  little  hypo- 

*  crify,  which  would  inftruct  you  how  to  hide  your 

*  thoughts  a  little  better.'  <  I  hope,  Madam,'  an- 
fwered Sophia,   c  I  have  no  thoughts  which  I  ought 

*  to  be  afhamed  of  difcovering.'  *  Afhamed  !  no,' 
cries  the  aunt,  c  I  don't  think  you  have  any  thoughts 
c  which  you  ought   to    be  afhamed   of;  and  yet, 

*  child,  you  bluihed  juftnow  when  I  mentioned  the 
'  word  Loving.  Dear  Sophy,  be  afTured  ycu  have 
c  not  one  thought  which  I  am  not  well  acquainted 
c  with ;  as  well,  child,  as  the  French  are  with  our 
c  motions,  long  before  we  put  them  in  execution. 
'  Did  you  think,  child,  becaufe  you  have  been  able 
c  to  impofe  upon  your  father,  that  you  could  impofe 
€  upon  me  ?  Do  you  imagine  I  did  not  know  the 
c  reafon  of  your  overacting  all  that  friendfhip  for 
f  Mr.  Blifil  yefterday  ?  I  have  feen  a  little  too  much 
c  of  the  world,  to  be  fo  deceived.     Nay,  nay,  do 

*  not  blufh  again.  I  tell  you  it  is  a  paflion  you  need 
c  not  be  afhamed  of. — It  is  a  paiTion  I  myfelf  ap- 
c  prove,  and  have  already  brought  your  father  into 

*  the  approbation  of  it.  Indeed,  I  folely  confider 
€  your  inclination ;  for  I  would  always  have  that 
¥  gratified,  if  poffible,  though  one  may  facrifice 
€  higher  profpects.    Come,  I  have  news  which  will 

<  delight 
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f  delight  your  very  foul.  Make  me  your  confidant, 
'  and  I  will  undertake  you  fhall  be  happy  to  the  very 

*  extent  of  your  wilhes.'  e  La !  Madam,'  fays 
Sophia,  looking  more  foolifhly  than  ever  me  did  in 
her  life,  c  I  know  not  what  to  fay. — Why,  Madam, 

*  mould  you  fufpecl  ?' — (  Nay,  no  difhonefty,'  re- 
turned Mrs.  Weflern.    *  Confider,  you  are  fpeaking 

*  to  one  of  your  own  fex,  to  an  aunt,  and  I  hope  you 
c  are  convinced  you  fpeak  to  a  friend.  Confider,  you 

*  are  only  revealing  to  me  what  I  know  already,  and 
c  what  I  plainly  faw  yefterday  through  that  mod 
c  artful  of  all  difguifes,  which  you  had  put  on,  and 

*  which  muft  have  deceived  any  one  who  had  not  per- 
'  fectly  known  the  world.  Laftly,  confider  it  is  a 
c  pafTion  which  I  highly  approve.'  c  La,  Madam,' 
fays  Sophia,  c  you  come  upon  one  fo  unawares, 
'  and  on  a  fudden.  To  be  fure,  Madam,  I  am  not 
f  blind, — and  certainly,  if  it  be  a  fault  to  fee  all 
c  human  perfections  affembled  together. — But  is  it 

*  poflible  my  father  and  you,  Madam,  can  fee  with 

*  my  eyes  ?'  '  I  tell  you,'  anfwered  the  aunt,  '  we 
'  do  entirely  approve 3   and  this  very  afternoon  your 

*  father  hath  appointed  for  you  to  receive  your  lover?' 
s  My  father,  this  afternoon  !*  Cries  Sophia,  with  the 
blood  ftarting  from  her  face. — '  Yes,  child,'  faid 
the  aunt, f  this  afternoon.  You  know  the  impetuofity 

*  of  my  brother's  temper.     I  acquainted  him  with 

*  thepaffion  which  I  firftdifcovered  in  you  that  even- 
'  ing  when  you  fainted  away  in  the  field.  I  faw  it  in 
e  your  fainting.  I  faw  it  immediately  upon  your 
c  recovery.  I  faw  it  that  evening  at  fupper,  and  the 
c  next  morning  at  breakfaft  (you  know,  child,  I 

*  have  feen  the  world).  Well,  I  no  fooner  acquaint- 
'  ed  my  brother,  but  he  immediately  wanted  to  pro- 
1  pofe  it  to  Allworthy.     He  propofed  it  yefterday, 

*  AllwoFthy  confented  (as  to  be  fure  he  muft  with. 
f  joy),  and  this  afternoon,  I  tell  you,  you  are  to  put 

*  on  all  your  beft  airs.'  £  This  afternoon  !'  cries 
Sophia.     '  Dear  aunt,  vou  frighten  me  out  of  my 

t  *  fenfes.' 
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c  fenfes.'  c  O  !  my  dear,'  laid  the  aunt,  c  you  will 
c  foon  come  to  yourfelf  again;  for  he  is  a. charming 
c  young  fellow,  that's  the  truth  on't.'  c  Nay,  I  will 
'  own,'  fays  Sophia,  c  I  know  none  with  fuch  per- 
1  fedtions.  So  brave,  and  yet  fo  gentle ;  fo  witty,  yet 
c  fo  inoftenfive ;  fo  humane,  lo  civil,  fo  genteel,  fo 
'  handfome  !  What  fignifies  his  being  bafe  born, 
'  when  compared  with  fuch  qualifications  as  thefe  ?' 
c  Bafe  born  !  what  do  you  mean  ?'  laid  the  aunt, 
c  Mr.  Blifil  bafe  born  !'  Sophia  turned  inftantly  pale 
at  this  name,  and  faintly  repeated  it.  Upon  which 
the  aunt  cried,  <  Mr.  Blifil!  ay,  Mr.  Blifil,  of  whom 
f  elfe  have  we  been  talking  ?'  <  Good  heavens,'  an- 
fwered  Sophia,  ready  to  fink,  '  of  Mr.  Jones,  I 
c  thought :  I   am   fure  I  know  no  other  who  de~ 

*  ferves '     t  I  protefl,'    cries  the   aunt,    s  you 

c  frighten  me  in  your  turn.  Is  it  Mr.  Jones,  and  not 
'  Mr.  Blifil,  who  is  the  object  of  your  affection  ?' 

*  Mr.  Blifil !'  repeated  Sophia.  f  Sure  it  is  impoiTible 
c  you  can  be  in  earneft ;  if  you  are,  I  am  the  moil 

*  miferable  woman  alive.'  Mrs.  Weftern  now  flood 
a  few  moments  fiient,  while  fparks  of  fiery  rage 
flamed  from  her  eyes.  At  length,  collecting  all  her 
force  of  voice,  me  thundered  forth  in  the  following 
articulate  founds  : 

1  And  is  it  poiTible  you  can  think  of  difgracing 

*  your  family  by  allying  yourfelf  to  a  baftard?  Can 
4  the  blood  of  the  Wefterns  fubmit  to  fuch  conta- 

*  mi  nation  !    If  you  have  not  fenfe  fumcient  to  re- 
'  ftrain  fuch  monftrous  inclinations,  I  thought  the 
1  pride   of  our   family  would  have  prevented  you' 
1  from  giving  the  leafl  encouragement  to  fo  bafe  an 
'  affection ;  much  lefs  did  I  imagine  you  would  ever 

4  have  had  the  arTurance  to  own.it  to  my  face.' 
c  Madam,'  anfwered  Sophia,  trembling,  <  what  I 

*  have  faid,  you  have  extorted  from  me.  I  do  not  re- 
e  member  to  have  ever  mentioned  the  name  of  Mr. 
c  Jones,  with  approbation,  to  any  one  before ;  nor 
«  fliould  I  now,  had  I  not  conceived  he  had  had  your 

s  approbation. 
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c  approbation.    Whatever  were  my  thoughts  of  that 

*  poor  unhappy  young  man,  I  intended  to  have  car- 
c  ried  them  with  me  to  my  grave. — To  that  grave 

c  where  only  now,  I  find,  I  am  to  feek  repofe.' 

Here  fhe  funk  down  in  her  chair,  drowned  in  her 
tears,  and,  in  all  the  moving  filence  of  unutterable 
grief,  prefented  a  fpectacle  which  muft  have  affected 
almofl  the  hardeit  heart. 

All  this  tender  forrow,  however,  raifed  no  com- 
paffion  in  her  aunt.     On  the  contrary,  me  now  fell 

into  the  moft  violent  rage. '  And  I  would  ra- 

f  ther,'  fhe  cried,  in  a  mod  vehement  voice,  c  fol- 
c  low  you  to  your  grave,  than  I  would  fee  you  dif- 

*  grace  yourfelf  and  your  family  by  fuch  a  match. 

*  O  heavens  !  couid  I  have  ever  fufpected  that  I 

*  fhould  live  to  hear  a  niece  of  mine  declare  a  pafiion 

*  for  fuch  a  fellow  ?  You  are  the  firfl, — yes,  Mifs 
f  Weflern,  you  are  the  firfl  of  your  name  who  ever 
'  entertained  fo  groveling  a  thought.    A  family  fo 

*  noted  for  the  prudence  of  its  women.' — Here  fhe 
run  on  a  full  quarter  of  an  hour,  till  having  exhaufled 
her  breath  rather  than  her  rage,  fhe  concluded  with 
threatening  to  go  immediately  and  acquaint  her 
brother. 

Sophia  then  threw  herfelf  at  her  feet,  and  laying 
hold  of  her  hands,  f  begged  her,  with  tears,  to 
'  conceal  what  fhe  had  drawn  from  her  ;  urging  the 
'  violence  of  her  father's  temper,  and  protefnng  that 
c  no  inclinations  of  hers  fhould  ever  prevail  with 
'  her  to  do  any  thing  which  might  offend  him.' 

Mrs.  Weflern  flood  a  moment  looking  at  her,  and 
then  having  recollected  herfelf,  faid,   c  That  on  one 

*  confederation  only  fhe  would  keep  the  fecret  from 
f  her  brother ;  and  this  was,  that  Sophia  fhould 
1  promife  to  entertain  Mr.  Blini  that  very  afternoon 
f  as  her  lover,  and  to  regard  him  as  the  peribn  who 

*  was  to  be  her  hufoand.' 

Poor  Sophia  was  too  much  in  her  aunt's  power  to 
deny  her  any  thing  pofitively  ;  fhe  was  obliged  to 
promife  that  fhe  would  fee  Mr.  Blifil,  and  be  as  civil 
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to  him  as  poflibie;  but  begged  her  aunt  that  the 
match  might  not  be  hurried  on.     She  faid,  <  Mr. 

*  Bliril  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  her,  and  Ihe 
c  hoped  her  father  would  be  prevailed  on  not  to 

*  make  her  the  moft  wretched  of  women.' 

Mrs.  Weitern  affured  her,  f  That  the  match  was 
c  entirely  agreed  upon,  and  that  nothing  could  or 
'  fhould  prevent  it.'  '  I  muft  own,'  laid  fhe,  £  I 
{  looked  on  it  as  on  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  nay, 

*  perhaps,  had  fome  fcruples  about  it  before,  which 
c  were  actually  got  over  by  my  thinking  it  highly 
c  agreeable  to  your  own  inclinations;  but  now  I  re- 
c  gard  it  as  the  moft  eligible  thing  in  the  world  j  nor 
c  fnall  there  be,  if  I  can  prevent  it,  a  moment  of 

*  time  loft  on  the  occalion.' 

Sophia  replied,  '  Delay  at  leaft,  Madam,  I  may 
'  expect  from  both  your  goodnefs  and  my  father's. 

*  Surely  you  will  give  me  time  to  endeavour  to  get 
4  the  better  of  fo  ftrong  a  difinclination  as  I  have  at 

*  prefent  to  this  perfon. 

The  aunt  anfwered,  f  She  knew  too  much  of  the 
c  world  to  be  fo  deceived ;  that  as  fhe  was  fenfible 
1  another  man  had  her  affections,  fhe  mould  perfuade 
1  Mr.  Weftern  to  haften  the  match  as  much  as  poffi- 

*  ble.    It  would  be  bad  politics  indeed,'  added  fhe, 

*  to  protract  a  fiege  when  the  enemy's  army  is  at 
e  hand,    and  in  danger  of  relieving  it.     No,    no, 

*  Sophy,'  faid  fhe,  '  as  I  am  convinced  you  have  a 

*  violent  pafiion,  which  you   can  never  iatisfy  with 

*  honour,  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  put  your  honour  out 

*  of  the  care  of  your  family ;  for  when  you  are 
f  married,  thofe  matters  will  belong  only  to  the 
c  confideration  of  your  hufband.  I  hope,  child. 
s  you  will  always  have  prudence  enough  to  act  as 
c  becomes  you  ;    but  if  you  mould  not,  marriage 

*  hath  faved  many  a  woman  from  ruin.' 

Sophia  well  underftood  what  her  aunt  meant ;  but 
did  not  think  proper  to  make  her  an  anfwer.  How- 
ever, fhe  took  a  refoludon  to  fee  Mr.  Bliril,  and  to 

behave 
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behave  to  him  as  civilly  as  fhe  could ;  for  on  that  con- 
dition only  fhe  obtained  a  promife  from  her  aunt  to 
keep  fecret  the  liking  which  her  ill  fortune,  rather 
than  any  fcheme  of  Mrs.  Weftern  had  unhappily 
drawn  from  her. 

CHAP.     VI. 

Containing  a  dialogue  between  Sophia  and  Mrs.  Ho- 
nour, which  may  a  little  relieve  thofe  tender  affections 
which  the  foregoing  Jcene  may  have  raifed  in  the  mind 
of  a  good-natured  reader. 

RS.  Weftern  having  obtained  that  promife 
from  her  niece  which  we  have  iecn  in  the 
lafb  chapter,  withdrew ;  and  prefently  after  arrived 
Mrs.  Honour..  She  was  at  work  in  a  neighbouring 
apartment,  and  had  been  fummoned  to  the  key- 
hole by  fome  vociferation  in  the  preceding  dialogue, 
where  fhe  had  continued  during  the  remaining  part 
of  it.  At  her  entry  into  the  room,  fhe  found 
Sophia  ftanding  motionlefs,  with  the  tears  trickling 
from  her  eyes.  Upon  which  fhe  immediately 
ordered  a  proper  quantity  of  tears  into  her  own 
eyes,  and  then  began,  f  O  gemini !  my  dear  lady, 

*  what  is  the  matter  ?'    c  Nothing,'   cries  Sophia. 

*  Nothing  !  O  dear  Madam!'  anfwers  Mrs.  Honour, 

*  you  mult  not  tell  me  that,  when  your  la'ihip  is 
'  in  this  taking,  and  when  there  hath  been  fuch  a 
f  preamble  between  your  la'ihip  and  Madam  Wef- 
'  tern.'  *  Don't  teaze  me,'  cries  Sophia,  '  I  tell 
'  you  nothing  is  the  matter. — Good  heavens  !  why 

*  was  I  born !' — c  Nay,  Madam,'  fays  Mrs.  Honour, 
'  you  fhall  never  perfuade  me,  that  your  Li'fhip  can 
1  lament  yourfelf  lb  for  nothing.  To  be  fure,  I  am 
'  but  a  fervant ;  but  to  be  fure  I  have  been  always 

*  faithful  to  your  la'ihip,  and  to  be  fure  I  would 
'  ferveyourla'fhip  with  my  life.'  (  My  dear  Honour/ 
fays  Sophia,  *  'tis  not  in  thy  power  to  be  of  any 

Vol.  VI.  U  <  fervice 
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*  fcrvice    to    me.       I   am    irretrievably    undone/ 

*  Heaven  forbid,'    anfwered  the  waiting-woman; 

*  but  if  I  can't  be  of  any  fervice  to  you,  pray  tell 
'  me,  Madam,  it  will  be  fome  comfort  to  me  to 

*  know;  pray  dear  Ma'am,  tell  me  what's  the  matter/ 
1  My  father,'  cries  Sophia,  c  is  going  to  marry  me 
1  to  a  man  I  both  defpife  and  hate.'  c  O  !  dear 
4  Ma'am,'  anfwered  the  other,  c  who  is  this  wicked 
1  man  ?  for  to  be  fure  he  is  very  bad,  or  your  la'fhip 
c  would  not  defpife  him/     '  His  name  is  poifon  ta 

*  my  tongue,'  replied  Sophia,  '  thou  wilt  know  it 
c  too  foon/  Indeed,  to  confefs  the  truth,  fhe  knew 
it  already,  and  therefore  was  not  very  inquifitive  as 
to  that  point.  She  then  proceeded  thus  :  c  I  don't 
c  pretend  to  give  your  la'fhip  advice,  whereof  your 
c  la'fhip  knows  much  better  than  I  can  pretend  to,. 
1  being  but  a  fervant ;  but,  i-fackins  !  no  father  in 
'  England   fhould  marry  me  againft    my  confent. 

*  And  to  be  lure,  the  'fq.uire  is  fo.  good,  that  if  he 
'*  did  but  know  your  la'ihip  defpifes  and  hates  the 
£  young  man,,  to  be  fure  he  would  not  defire  you 

*  to  marry  him.    And  if  your  la'fhip  would  but  give 

*  me  leave  to  tell  my  mailer  fo. — To  be  fure,  it  would 
c  be  more  properer  to  come  from  your  own  mouth ; 
c  but  as  your  la'fhip  doth  not  care  to  foul  your 
e  tongue  with  his  nafty  name.'  c  You  are  miflaken, 
6  Honour,'  fays  Sophia,  (  my  father  was  determined 
c  before  he  ever  thought  fit  to  mention  it  to  me/ 
*■  More  fhame  for  him,'  cries  Honour,     c  you  are 

*  to  go  to  bed  to  him,  and  not  mafter.  And  thof  a 
(  man  may  be  a  very  proper  man,  yet  every  woman 

*  mayn't  think  him  handfome  alike.  I  am  fure  my 
8  mailer  would  never  aft  in  this  manner  of  his  own 
4  head.     I  wifii  fome  people  would  trouble  them- 

*  felves  only  with  what    belongs    to    them ;    they 

*  would  not,  I  believe,  like  to  be  ferved  fo,  if  it  was 

*  their  own  cafe ;    for  though  I  am  a  maid,  I  can 

*  eafily  believe  as  how  all  men  are  not  equally  agree- 

*  able.     And  what  fignifies  your  la'fhip  having  fo 

*  great 
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'  great  a  fortune,  if  you  can't  pleafe  yonrfelf  with 
c  the  man  you  think  moll  handfomeft  ?  Well,  I  fay 
4  nothing,  but  to  be  lure  it  is  pity  fome  folks  had 
c  not  been  better  born  ;  nay,  as  for  that  matter,  I 
c  fhould  not  mind  it  myfelf  -,  but  then  there  is  not 
c  fo  much  money,  and  what  of  that  ?  Your  la'fhip 
c  hath  money  enough  for  both;  and  where  can  your 
c  la'ihip  beftow  your  fortune  better  ?  For  to  be  fure 
c  every  one  muft  allow,  that  he  is  the  moft  hand- 
e  fomeft,  charmingeft,  fineft,  talleft,  propereft  man 
{  in  the  world.'  f  What  do  you  mean  by  running 
(  on  in  this  manner  to  me  ?'  cries  Sophia,  with  a  very 
grave  countenance.  c  Have  I  ever  given  any  encou- 
c  ragement  for  thefe  liberties?'  '  Nay,  Ma'am,  I  afk 
c  pardon ;  I   meant  no  harm,'  anfwered  fhe ;   c  but 

*  to  be  fure  the  poor  gentleman  hath  run  in  my 
'  head  ever  fince  I  faw  him  this  morning. — To  be 
c  fure,  if  your  la'ihip  had  but  feen  him  juft  now, 
c  you  muft  have  pitied  him.  Poor  gentleman  !  I 
c  willies  fome  misfortune  hath  not  happened  to  him : 

*  for  he  hath  been  walking  about  with  his  arms  acrofs, 
c  and  looking  fo  melancholy  all  this  morning;  I  vow 
f  and  protelt  it  made  me  almoft  cry  to  fee  him.' 
'  To  fee  whom  ?'  fays  Sophia.  c  Poor  Mr.  Jones,' 
anfwered  Honour.  c  See  him  !  Why,  where  did 
c  you  fee  him  ?'  cries  Sophia.  c  By  the  canal, 
'  Ma'am,'  fays  Honour.  c  There  he  hath  been 
f  walking  all  this  morning,  and  at  laft  there  he  laid 
c  himfelf  down  ;  I  believe  he  lies  there  ftill.  To  be 
c  lure,  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  modefty,  being  a 
c  maid  as  I  am,  I  mould  have  gone  and  fpoke  to 
<  him.     Do,  Ma'am,  let  me  go  and  fee,  only  for  a 

*  fancy,  whether  he  is  there  ftill/  c  Pugh!'  fays 
Sophia. 4  c  There !  no,  no,  what  fhould  he  do 
(  there  ?  He  is  gone  before  this  time  to  be  fure. 

(  Befides,  why what why  fhould  you  go  to 

f  fee! Befides,  I  want  you  for  fomething  elfe. 

*  Go,  fetch  me  my  hat  and  gloves.  I  fhall  walk  with 
?  my  aunt  in  the  grove  before  dinner.'    Honour  did 

U  2  immediately 
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immediately  as  fhe  was  bid,  and  Sophia  put  her  hat 
on  ;  when  looking  in  the  glafs,  fhe  fancied  the  ribbon 
with  which  her  hat  was  tied,  did  not  become  her, 
and  lb  fent  her  maid  back  again  for  a  ribbon  of  a 
different  colour  j  and  then  giving  Mrs.  Honour  re- 
peated charges  not  to  leave  her  work  on  any  ac- 
count, as  fhe  fkid  it  was  in  violent  hafte,  and  mufb 
be  finifhed  that  very  day ;  fhe  muttered  fomething 
more  about  going  to  the  grove,  and  then  fallied 
out  the  contrary  way,  and  walked  as  fall  as  her 
tender  trembling  limbs  could  carry  her,  directly 
towards  the  canal. 

Jones  had  been  there,  as  Mrs.  Honour  had  told 
her;  he  had  indeed  fpent  two  hours  there  that 
morning  in  melancholy  contemplation  on  his  Sophia, 
and  had  gone  out  from  the  garden  at  one  door,  the 
moment  Ike  entered  it  at  another.  So  that  thofe 
unlucky  minutes  which  had  been  fpent  in  changing 
the  ribbons,  had  prevented  the  lovers  from  meeting 
at  this  time.  A  moft  unfortunate  accident,  from 
which  my  fair  readers  will  not  fail  to  draw  a  very 
wholefome  lefTon.  And  here  I  ftrictly  forbid  all 
male  critics  to  intermeddle  with  a  circumftance, 
which  I  have  recounted  only  for  the  fake  of  the 
ladies,  and  upon  which  they  only  are  at  liberty  to 
comment. 


CHAP.     VII. 

A  fixture  of  formal  court/hip  in  miniature,  as  it  always 
ought  to  be  drazvn>  and  a  fcene  of  a  tenderer  kind 
■painted  at  full  length. 

TT  was  well  remarked  by  one  (and  perhaps  by 
more),  that  misfortunes  do  not  come  fingle. 
This  wife  maxim  was  now  verified  by  Sophia,  who 
was  not  only  difappointed  of  feeing  the  man  fhe 
loved  ;  but  had  the  vexation  of  being  obliged   to 

drefi 
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drefs  herfelf  out,  in  order  to  receive  a  vifit  from  the 
man  fhe  hated. 

That  afternoon  Mr.  Weflern,  for  the  firfl  time, 
acquainted  his  daughter  with  his  intention  ;  telling 
her,  he  knew  very  well  that  (he  had  heard  it  before 
from  her  aunt.  Sophia  looked  very  grave  upon  this, 
nor  could  fne  prevent  a  few  pearls  from  dealing  into 
her  eyes.     (  Come,    come,'    fays  Weflern,  '  none 

*  of  your  maidenifh  airs ;  I  know  all  j  I  aflbre  you 

*  fifler  hath  told  me  all.' 

c  Is  it  poffible,'  fays  Sophia,  *  that  my  aunt  can 
f  have  betrayed  me  already?'  *  Ay,  ay,'  fays 
Weflern,   c  betrayed  you !  ay.    Why,  you  betrayed 

*  yourfelf  yeflerday  at  dinner.  You  fhewed  your 
c  fancy  very  plainly,  I  think.    But  you  young  girls 

*  never  know  what  you  would  be  at.    So  you  cry  be- 

*  caufe  I  am  going  to  marry  you  to  the  man  you 
c  are  in  love  with !  Your  mother,  I  remember, 
'  whimpered  and  whined  jufl  in  the  fame  manner; 
'  but  it  was  all  over  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
'  we  were  married:  Mr.  Blifil  is  a  brifk  young  man, 
c  and  will  foon  put  an  end  to  your  fqueamifhnefs. 
i  Come,  cheer  up,  cheer  up,  I  expect  un  every 
'  minute.' 

Sophia  was  now  convinced  that  her  aunt  had  be- 
haved honourably  to  her  ;  and  fhe  determined  to  go 
through  that  difagreeable  afternoon  with  as  much 
refolutio.n  as,  poffible,  and  without  giving  the  leall 
fufpicion  in  the  world  to  her  father. 

Mr.  Blifil  foon  arrived ;  and  Mr.  Weftern  foon 
after  withdrawing,  left  the  young  couple  together. 

Here  a  long  filence  of  near  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
enfued  j  for  the  gentleman  who  was  to  begin  the 
converfation  had  all  that  unbecoming  modeily  which 
confifls  in  bafhfulnefs.  He  often  attempted  to  fpeak, 
and  as  often  fuppreffed  his  words  jufl  at  the  very 
point  of  utterance.  At  lafl  out  they  broke  in  a 
torrent  of  far-fetched  and  high-flrained  compliments, 
which  were  anfwered  on  her  fide,  by  downcafl  looks, 

U  3  half 
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half  bows,  and  civil  monofyllables.  Blifil,  from  his 
inexperience  in  the  ways  of  women,  and  from  his 
conceit  of  himfelf,  took  this  behaviour  for  a  modeft 
affent  to  his  courtfhip  ;  and  when  to  fhorten  a  fcene 
which  fne  could  no  longer  fupport,  Sophia  rofe  up 
and'  left  the  room,  he  imputed  that  too,  merely  to 
baihfulnefs,  and  comforted  himfelf,  that  he  mould 
foon  have  enough  of  her  company. 

He  was  indeed  perfectly  well  fatisfied  with  his 
profpecl  of  fuccefs  ;  for  as  to  that  entire  and  abfolute 
pofTeffion  of  the  heart  of  his  miftrefs,  which  romantic 
lovers  require,  the  very  idea  of  it  never  entered  his 
head.  Her  fortune  and  her  perfon  were  the  fole  ob- 
jects of  his  wifhes,  of  which  he  made  no  doubt  foon 
to  obtain  the  abfolute  property ;  as  Mr.  Weftern's 
mind  was  lb  earneftly  bent  on  the  match ;  and  as  he 
well  knew  the  ftrict  obedience  which  Sophia  was 
always  ready  to  pay  to  her  father's  will,  and  the 
greater  frill  which  her  father  would  exact,  if  there 
was  occafion.  This  authority,  therefore,  together 
with  the  charms  which  he  fancied  in  his  own  perfon 
and  converfation,  could  not  fail,  he' thought,  of  fuc- 
ceeding  with  a  young  lady,  whofe  inclinations  were, 
he  doubted  not,  entirely  difengaged. 

Of  Jones  he  certainly  had  not  even  the  leafl  jea- 
loufy ;  and  I  have  often  thought  it  wonderful  that  he 
had  not.  Perhaps  he  imagined  the  character  which 
Jones  bore  all  over  the  country  (how  juftly,  let  the 
reader  determine),  of  being  one  of  the  wildeil  fellows 
in  England,  might  render  him  odious  to  a  lady  of 
the  moft  exemplary  modefty.  Perhaps  his  fufpicions 
might  be  laid  adeep  by  the  behaviour  of  Sophia, 
and  of  Jones  himfelf,  when  they  were  all  in  com- 
pany together.  Laftly,  and  indeed  principally, 
he  was  well  allured  there  was  not  another  felf  in  the 
cafe.  He  fancied  that  he  knew  Jones  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  had  in  reality  a  great  contempt  for  his  un- 
derftanding,  for  not  being  more  attached  to  his 
own  interelt.     He  had  no  apprehension  that  Jones 

was 
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was  in  love  with  Sophia;  and  as  for  any  lucrative 
motives,  he  imagined  they  would  fway  very  little 
with  fo  filly  a  fellow.  Biifil,  moreover,  thought  the 
affair  of  Molly  Seagrim  ftiil  went  on,  and  indeed 
believed  it  would  end  in  marriage  ■,  lor  Jones  re; 
loved  him  from  his  childhood,  and  had  kept  no 
fecret  from  him,  till  his  behaviour  on  the  iicknefs  of 
Mr.  Allworthy  had  entirely  alienated  his  heart ;  and 
it  was  by  means  of  the  quarrel  which  had  enfued  on 
this  occaiion,  and  which  was  not  yet  reconciled,  that 
Mr.  Biifil  knew  nothing  of  the  alteration  which  had 
happened  in  the  affection  which  Jones  had  formerly 
borne  towards  Molly. 

From  thefe  reafons,  therefore,  Mr.  BIifi.1  faw  no 
bar  to  his  fuccefs  with  Sophia.  He  concluded,  her 
behaviour  was  like  that  of  all  other  young  ladies 
on  a  firfl  vifit  from  a  lover,  and  it  had  indeed  en- 
tirely anfwered  his  expectations. 

Mr.  Weiiern  took  care  to  waylay  the  lover  at  his 
exit  from  his  miftrefs.  He  found  him  fo  elevated 
with  his  fuccefs,  fo  enamoured  with  his  daughter, 
and  fo  fatisfied  with  her  reception  of  him,  that  the 
old  gentleman  began  to  caper  and  dance  about  his 
hail,  and  by  many  other  antic  actions,  to  exprefs  die 
extravagance  of  his  joy  ;  for  he  had  not  the  leait 
command  oyer  any  of  his  pafiions  ;  and  that  which 
had  at  any  time  the  afcendant  in  his  mind,  hurried 
him  to  the  wildefb  exceiies. 

As  foon  as  Biifil  was  departed,  which  was  not  till 
after  many  hearty  ki/Tes  and  embraces  bellowed  on 
him  by  Weftern,  the  good  'fquire  went  inftantly  in 
queft  of  his  daughter,  whom  he  no  iboner  found 
than  he  poured  forth  the  mpft  extravagant  raptures, 
bidding  her  chufe  what  clothes  and  jewels  fhepleafed  j 
and  declaring  that  he  had  no  other  ufe  for  fortune 
but  to  make  her  happy.  He  then  carelTed  her  again 
and  again  with  the  utmoft  profufion  of  fondnefs, 
called  her  by  the  moil  endearing  names,  and  pro- 
tefted  me  was  his  only  joy  on  earth, 

U  4  Sophia 
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Sophia  perceiving  her  father  in  this  fit  of  affec- 
tion, which  fhe  did  not  abfolutely  know  the  reafon 
of  (for  fits  of  fondnefs  were  not  unufual  to  him, 
though  this  was  rather  more  violent  than  ordinary), 
thought  fhe  fnould  never  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  difclofing  herfelf  than  at  prefent;  as  far  at  lean: 
as  regarded  Mr.  Blifil ;  and  fhe  too  well  forefaw  the 
neceiTity  which  fhe  fhould  foon  be  under  of  coming 
to  a  full  explanation.  After  having  thanked  the 
'fquire,  therefore,  for  all  his  profeflions  of  kindnefs, 
fhe  added,  with  a  look  full  of  inexprefllble  foftnefs, 
'  And  is  it  poflible  my  papa  can  be  fo  good  to  place 

*  all  his  joy  in  his  Sophy's  happinefs  ?'  which  Wef- 
tern  having  confirmed  by  a  great  oath,  and  a  kifs ; 
fhe  then  laid  hold  of  his  hand,  and  falling  on  her 
knees,  after  many  warm  and  paflionate  declarations 
of  affection  and  duty,  fhe  begged  him,  c  not  to 
'  make  her  the  molt  miferable  creature  on  earth,  by 
f  forcing  her  to   marry  a  man  whom  fhe  deteftcd. 

*  This  I  entreat  of  you,  dear  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  *  for  your 

*  fake,  as  well  as  my  own,  fince  you  are  fo  very 
'  kind  to  tell  me  your  happinefs  depends  on  mine.' 

*  How  !  what,'  fays  Weftern,  flaring  wildly.    '  O ! 

*  Sir  !*  continued  fhe,  t  not  only  your  poor  Sophy's 
f  happinefs  ;  her  very  life,  her  being  depends  upon 

*  your  granting  her  requeft.  I  cannot  live  with  Mr. 
c  Blifil.  To  force  me  into  this  marriage,  would  be 
'  killing  me.'  '  You  can't  live  with  Mr.  Blifil !' 
fays  Weftern.  *  No,  upon  my  foul  I  can't,'  an- 
fwered  Sophia.  c  Then  die  and  be  d — ned,'  cries  he, 
fpurning  her  from  him.  *  Oh  !  Sir,'  cries  Sophia, 
catching  hold  of  the  fkirt  of  his  coat,  c  take  pity 

*  on  me,  I  befeech  you.     Don't  look,   and  fay  fuch 

*  cruel — Can  you  be  unmoved  while  you  fee  your 

*  Sophy  in  this  dreadful  condition  ?  Can  the  beft  of 
'  fathers  break  my  heart?    Will  he  kill  me  by  the 

*  moft  painful,  cruel,  lingering  death  ?  '  Pooh ! 
c  pooh  !'  cries  the  'fquire,    *  all  fluff  and  nonfenfe, 

*  all  maidenifn  tricks.    Kill  you  indeed  !  Will  mar- 

*  riage 
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c  riage  kill  you  ?' — f  Oh  !    Sir,'    anfwered  Sophia, 

*  fuch  a  marriage  is  worfe  than  death — He  is  not 
c  even  indifferent,  I  hate  and  deteft  him.' — l  If  you 
c  deteft  un  never  fo  much,'  cries  Weftern,  c  you  fhall 

*  ha'un.'  This  he.  bound  by  an  oath  too  {hocking 
to  repeat,  and  after  many  violent  afTeveratipns,  con- 
cluded in  theie  words  :  c  I  am  refolved  upon  the 
c  match,  and  unlefs.  you  cpnfent  to  it,    I  will   not 

*  give  you  a  groat,  not  a  fingle  farthing ;  no, 
f  though  I  faw  you  expiring  with  famine  in  the  ftreet, 

*  I  would  not  relieve  you  with  a  model  of  bread. 
c  This  is  my  fixed  refolution,  and  fo  I  leave  you  to 
c  confider  on  it.'  He  then  broke  from  her  with 
fuch  violence,  that  her  face  dafhed  againlt  the  floor, 
and  he  burft  directly  out  of  the  room,  leaving  poor 
Sophia  proftrate  on  the  ground. 

When  Weftern  came  into  the  hall,  he  there  found 
Jones  ;  who  feeing  his  friend  looking  wild,  pale, 
and  almoft  breathlefs,  could  not  forbear  enquiring 
the  reaion  of  all  thefe  melancholy  appearances. 
Upon  which  the  'fquire  immediately  acquainted 
him  with  the  whole  matter,  concluding  with  bitter 
denunciations  againft  Sophia,  and  very  pathetic 
lamentations  of  the  mifery  of  all  fathers  who  are  fo 
unfortunate  to  have  daughters. 

Jones,  to  whom  all  the  refolutions  which  had  been 
taken  in  favour  of  Blifil  were  yet  a  fecret,  was  at 
firft  almoft  ftruck  dead  with  this  relation  ;  but  reco- 
vering his  fpirits  a  little,  mere  defpair,  as  he  after- 
wards faid,  infpired  him  to  mention  a  matter  to 
Mr.  Weftern,  which  feemed  to  require  more  impu- 
dence than  a  human  forehead  was  ever  gifted  with. 
He  defired  leave  to  go  to  Sophia,  that  he  might  en- 
deavour to  obtain  her  concurrence  with  her  father's 
inclinations. 

If  the  'fquire  had  been  as  quick-fighted,  as  he  was 
remarkable  for  the  contrary,  paflion  might  at  prefent 
very  well  have  blinded  him.  He  thanked  Jones  for 
offering  to  undertake  the  office,  and  faid,  '  Go,  go, 

'  prithee, 
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c  prithee,  try  what  canft  do  ;*  and  then  fwore  many 
execrable  oaths  that  he  would  turn  her  out  of  doors 
unlefs  Ihe  confented  to  the  match. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

The  meeting  between  Jones  and  Sophia. 

JONES  departed  inftantly  in  quell  of  Sophia, 
whom  he  found  juft  rifen  from  the  ground 
where  her  father  had  left  her,  with  the  tears  trickling 
from  her  eyes,  and  the  blood  running  from  her  lips. 
He  prefently  ran  to  her,  and  with  a  voice  full  at 
once  of  tendernefs  and  terrour,  cried, c  O  my  Sophia, 

*  what  means  this  dreadful  fight!' — She  looked  foftly 
at  him  for  a  moment  before  ihe  fpoke,  and  then  faid, 

*  Mr.  Jones,  for  heaven's  fake,  how  came  you  here? 
c  — Leave  me,  I  befeech  you,  this  moment.'     f  Do 

*  not,'  fays  he,  c  impefe  fo  harfh  a  command  upon 

*  me — my  heart  bleeds  fafter  than  thofe  lips.     O 

*  Sophia  !  how  eafily  could  I  drain  my  veins  to  pre- 

*  ferve  one  drop  of  that  dear  blood.'  c  I  have  too 
c  many  obligations  to  you  already,'  anfwered  {he, 

*  for  fure  you  meant  them  fuch.' — Here  ihe  looked 
at  him  tenderly  almoft  a  minute,  and  then  burfting 
into  an  agony,  cried, — c  O,  Mr.  Jones !  — why  did  you 

*  fave  my  life  ? — my  death  would  have  been  happier 

*  for  us  both.' — c  Happier  for  us  both  !'  cried  he, 
'  Could  racks  or  wheels    kill    me  fo  painfully  as 

*  Sophia's — I  cannot  bear  the  dreadful  found — Do  I 
'  live  but  for  her?' — Both  his  voice  and  look  were 
full  of  inexprefiible  tendernefs  when  he  fpoke  thefe 
words,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  laid  gently  hold  on 
her  hand  which  fhe  did  not  withdraw  from  him  -,  to 
fay  the  truth,  fhe  hardly  knew  what  ihe  did  or  fuf- 
fered.  A  few  moments  now  paiTed  in  filence  be- 
tween thefe  lovers,  while  his  eyes  were  eagerly  fixed 
on  Sophia,  and  hers  declining  towards  the  ground  : 
at  laft  fhe  recovered  ijrength  enough  to  defire  him 

f  again 
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again  to  leave  her;  for  that  her  certain  rnin  would 
be  the  confequence  of  their  being  found  together ; 
adding, — f  O  Mr.  Jones  !  you  know  not,  you  know 
f  not  what  hath  paffed  this  cruel  afternoon.'  c  I 
c  know  all,  my  Sophia,'  anfwered  he  ;  c  your  cruel 
c  father  hath  told  me  all,  and  he  himielf  hath  fent 
{  me  hither  to  you.'  c  My  father  fent  you  to  me  I* 
replied  fhe,  c  fure  you  dream.'  '  Would  to  heaven ! 
cries  he,  c  it  was  but  a  dream !  O  Sophia !  your 
'  father  hath  fent  me  to  you,  to  be  an  advocate  for 
(  my  odious  rival,  to  folicit  you  in  his  favour  —  I 
c  took  any  means  to  get  accefs  to  you  — O  fpeak  to 
c  me,  Sophia  !  comfort  my  bleeding  heart.  Sure  no 
f  one  ever  loved,  ever  doated  like  me.  Do  not  un- 
'  kindly  withhold  this  dear,  this  foft,  this  gentle 
1  hand — One  moment,  perhaps,  tears  you  for  ever 

*  from  me — Nothing  lefs  than  this  cruel  occafion 
(  could,  I  believe,  have  ever  conquered  the  refpedt 

*  and  awe  with  which  you  have  infpired  me.'  She 
flood  a  moment  filent,  and  covered  with  confufion; 
then  lifting  up  her  eyes  gently  towards  him,  fhe 
cried,  *  What  would  Mr.  Jones  have  me  fay  ?'  c  O 
1  do  but  promife,'  cries  he,  f  that  you  never  will 
c  give  yourfelf  to  Blifil !'  f  Name  not,'  anfwered 
Hie,  c  the  detefled  found.  Be  allured,  I  never  will 
(  give  him  what  is  in  my  power  to  withhold  from 
c  him.'  l  Now  then,'  cries  he,  f  v/hile  you  are  lb 
c  perfectly  kind,  go  a  little  farther,  and  add  that  I 

*  may  hope.' — '  Alas  !'  fays  me, '  Mr.  Jones,  whither 

*  will  you  drive  me  ?  What  hope  have  I  to  bellow  ? 
c  You  know  my  father's  intentions.' — f  But  I  know,' 
anfwered  he,  c  your  compliance  with  them  cannot 
1  be  compelled.'  f  What,'  fays  fhe,  '  muft  be  the 
£  dreadful  confequence  of  my  difobedience  ?  My 
c  own  ruin  is  my  leaft  concern.  I  cannot  bear  the 
'  thoughts  of  being  the  caufe  of  my  father's  mifery.' 
{  He  is  himfelf  the  caufe,'  cries  Jones,  *  by  ex- 
■  acting  a  power  over  you  which  nature  hath  not 
(  given  him.     Think  on  the  mifery  which  I  am  to 

*  fuffer, 
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1  differ,  if  I  am  to  lofe  you,  and  fee  on  which  fide 
c.pity  will  turn  the  balance.'  c  Think  of  it !'  re- 
plied lhe,  '  can  you  imagine  I  do  not  feel  the  ruin 

<  which  I  mud  bring  on  you,  mould  I  comply  with 

<  your  defire — It  is  that  thought  which  gives  me  re- 
*■  iblution  to  bid  you  fly  from  me  for  ever,  and  avoid 

*  your  own  dedruction.'  '  I  fear  no  deftruction/ 
cries  he,  c  but  the  lofs  of  Sophia ;  if  you  will  lave 

*  me  from  the  mod  bitter  agonies,  recall  that  cruel 

*  fentence — Indeed,  I  can  never  part  with  you,   in- 

*  deed  I  cannot.' 

The  lovers  now  flood  both  filent  and  trembling, 
Sophia  being  unable  to  withdraw  her  hand  from 
Jones,  and  he  almoft  as  unable  to  hold  it ;  when  the 
fcene,  which  I  believe  fome  of  my  readers  will  think 
had  laded  long  enough,  was  interrupted  by  one  of 
{o  different  a  nature,  that  we  fhall  referve  the  rela- 
tion of  it  for  a  different  chapter. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Being  of  a  much  more  temp  eft  uous  kind  than  the  former,, 

EFORE  we  proceed  with  what  now  hap- 
pened to  our  lovers,  it  may  be  proper  to  re- 
count what  had  palled  in  the  hall,  during  their  ten- 
der interview. 

Soon  after  Jones  had  left  Mr.  Weftern  in  the  man- 
ner above-mentioned,  his  fider  came  to  him  ;  and 
was  prefently  informed  of  all  that  had  paffed  be- 
tween her  brother  and  Sophia,  relating  to  Blifil. 

This  behaviour  in  her  niece,  the  good  lady  con- 
ftrued  to  be  an  abfolute  breach  of  the  condition  on 
which  fhe  had  engaged  to  keep  her  love  for  Mr. Jones 
a  fecret.  She  confidered  herfelf,  therefore,  at  full 
liberty  to  reveal  all  lhe  knew  to  the  'fquire,  which 
die  immediately  did  in  the  mod  explicit  terms,  and 
without  any  ceremony  or  preface. 

The 
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The  idea  of  a  marriage  between  Jones  and  his 
daughter,  had  never  once  entered  into  the  'fquire's 
head,  either  in  the  warmeft  minutes  of  his  affection 
towards  that  young  man,  or  from  fufpicion,  or  on 
any  other  occafion.  He  did  indeed  confider  a  parity 
of  fortune  and  circumftances,  to  be  phyfically  as  ne- 
cefTary  an  ingredient  in  marriage,  as  difference  of 
fexes,  or  any  other  effential ;  and  had  no  more  ap- 
prehenfion  of  his  daughter's  falling  in  love  with 
a  poor  man,  than  with  any  animal  of  a  different 
fpecies. 

He  became,  therefore,  like  one  thunderftruck  at 
his  filter's  relation.  He  was,  at  firft,  incapable  of 
making  any  anfwer,  having  been  almoft  deprived  of 
his  breath  by  the  violence  of  the  furprize.  This, 
however,  foon  returned,  and,  as  is  ufual  in  other 
cafes  after  an  intermifiion,  with  redoubled  force  and 
fury. 

The  firft  nfe  he  made  of  the  power  of  fpeech,  after 
his  recovery  from  the  fudden  effects  of  his  aftonifh- 
ment,  was  to  difcharge  a  round  volley  of  oaths  and 
imprecations.  After  which  he  proceeded  haftily  to 
the  apartment,  where  he  expected  to  find  the  lovers, 
and  murmured,  or  indeed  rather  roared  forth,  in- 
tentions of  revenge  every  ftep  he  went. 

As  when  two  doves,  or  two  wood-pigeons,  or  as 
when  Strephon  and  Phyllis  (for  that  comes  neareit 
to  the  mark)  are  retired  into  fome  pleafant  folitary 
grove,  to  enjoy  the  delightful  converfation  of  love ; 
that  bafhful  boy  who  cannot  fpeak  in  public,  and  is 
never  a  good  companion  to  more  than  two  at  a  time; 
here,  while  every  object  is  ferene,  fhould  hoarfe 
thunder  burft  fuddenly  through  the  mattered  clouds, 
and  rumbling  roll  along  the  Iky,  the  frightened 
maid  ftarts  from  the  moffy  bank  or  verdant  turf; 
the  pale  livery  of  death  fucceeds  the  red  regimentals 
in  which  love  had  before  dreft  her  cheeks  ;  fear 
makes  her  whole  frame,  and  her  lover  fcarce  fup- 
ports  her  trembling,  tottering  limbs. 

Or 
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Or  as  when  two  gentlemen,  ftrangers  to  the 
wondrous  wit  of  the  place,  are  cracking  a  bottle 
together  at  fome  inn  or  tavern  at  Salifbury,  if  the 
great  Dowdy  who  acts  the  part  of  a  madman,  as  well 
as  fome  of  his  fetters-on  do  that  of  a  fool,  mould 
rattle  his  chains,  and  dreadfully  hum  forth  the  grum- 
bling catch  along  the  gallery ;  the  frighted  itrangers 
ftand  aghaft,  feared  at  the  horrid  found,  they  leek 
fome  place  of  fhelter  from  the  approaching  danger, 
and  if  the  well-barred  windows  did  admit  their  exit, 
would  venture  their  necks  to  efcape  the  threatening 
fury  now  coming  upon  them. 

So  trembled  poor  Sophia,  fo  turned  fhe  pale  at  the 
noife  of  her  father,  who,  in  a  voice  mod  dreadful  to 
hear,  came  on  fwearing,  curfing,  and  vowing  the  de- 
ftruftion  of  Jones.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  believe  the 
youth  himlelf  would,  from  fome  prudent  confidera- 
tions,  have  preferred  another  place  of  abode  at  this 
time,  had  his  terror  on  Sophia's  account  given  him 
liberty  to  reflect  a  moment  on  what  any  otherwife 
concerned  himfelf,  than  as  his  love  made  him  par- 
take whatever  affected  her. 

And  now  the  Tquire  having  burft  open  the  door, 
beheld  an  object  which  inftantly  fufpended  all  his 
fury  againfr.  Jones ;  this  was  the  ghaftly  appearance  of 
Sophia,  who  had  fainted  away  in  her  lover's  arms. 
This  tragical  fight  Mr.  Weftern  no  fooner  beheld, 
than  all  his  rage  forfook  him;  he  roared  for  help 
with  his  utinoft  violence ;  ran  firft  to  his  daughter, 
then  back  to  the  door,  calling  for  water,  and  then 
back  again  to  Sophia,  never  confidering  in  whofe 
arms  fhe  then  was,  nor  perhaps  once  recollecting 
that  there  was  fuch  a  perfon  in  the  world  as  Jones  ; 
for,  indeed,  I  believe  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
his  daughter  were  now  the  fole  confederation  which 
employed  his  thoughts. 

Mrs.  Weftern  and  a  great  number  of  fervants  foon 
came  to  the  afTiftance  of  Sophia  with  water,  cordials, 
and  every  thing  neceffary  on  thofe  occafions.   Thefe 

were 
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were  applied  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  Sophia  in  a  very 
few  minutes  began  to  recover,  and  all  the  fymptoms 
of  life  to  return.  Upon  which  fhe  was  prefently 
led  off  by  her  own  maid  and  Mrs.-Weftern  ;  nor 
did  that  good  lady  depart  without  leaving  fome 
wholefome  admonitions  with  her  brother,  on  the 
dreadful  effects  of  his  pafiion,  or,  as  fhe  pleafed  to 
call  it,  madnefs. 

The  'fquire,  perhaps,  did  not  underftand  this  good 
advice,  as  it  "was  delivered  in  obfcure  hints,  fhrugs, 
and  notes  of  admiration  ;  at  leaft,  if  he  did  under- 
ftand it,  he  profited  very  little  by  it ;  for  no  fooner 
was  he  cured  of  his  immediate  fears  for  his  daughter, 
than  he  relapfed  into  his  former  frenzy,  which  muft 
have  produced  an  immediate  battle  with  Jones,  had 
not  parfon  Supple,  who  was  a  very  ftrong  man,  been 
prefent,  and  by  mere  force  retrained  the  'fquire 
from  acts  of  hoilility. 

The  moment  Sophia  Was  departed,  Jones  ad-- 
vanced  in  a  very  fuppliant  manner  to  Mr.  Weften^ 
whom  the  parfon  held  in  his  arms,  and  begged  him 
to  be  pacified  ;  for  that,  while  he  continued  in  fuch 
a  paiTion,  it  would  be  impoffible  to  give  him  any  fa- 
tisfaclzion. 

1  I  wull  have  fatisfaction  o'thee/  anfwered  the 
'fquire,  c  fo  doff  thy  clothes.     At  unt  half  a  man, 

*  and  I'll  lick  thee  as  well  as  waft  ever  licked  in 

*  thy  life.'  He  then  befpattered  the  youth  with 
abundance  of  that  language,  which  paries  between 
country  gentlemen  who  embrace  oppofite  fides  of  the 
queftion;  with  frequent  applications  to  him  to  falute 
that  part  which  is  generally  introduced  into  all  con- 
troverlies,  that  arife  among  the  lower  orders  of  the 
Englifh  gentry,  at  horfe  races,  cock  matches,  and 
other  public  places.  Allufions  to  this  part  are  like- 
wife  often  made  for  the  fake  of"  the  jeft.  And  here, 
I  believe,  the  wit  is  generally  mifunderftood.     In 

reality,  it  lies  in  defiring  another  to  kifs  your  a - 

for  having  juil  before  threatened  to  kick  his  j  for  I 

have 
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have  obfcrved  very  accurately,  that:  no  one  ever  de^ 
fires  you  to  kick  that  which  belongs  to  himfelf,  nor 
offers  to  kifs  that  part  in  another. 

It  may  likewife  feem  furprizingj  that  in  the  many 
thoufand  kind  invitations  of  this  fort,  which  eVery 
one  who  hath  converfed  with  country  gentlemen 
mud;  have  heard,  no  one,  I  believe,  hath  ever  feen 
a  fingle  inftance  where  the  delire  hath  been  complied 
with.  A  great  inftance  of  their  want  of  politenefs ; 
for  in  town,  nothing  can  be  more  common  than 
for  the  fineft  gentleman  to  perform  this  ceremony 
every  day  to  their  fuperiors,  without  having  that 
favour  once  requefted  of  them. 

To   all  fuch  wit,   Jones  very  calmly  anfwered, 

*  Sir,  this  ufage  may,  perhaps,  cancel  every  other 
c  obligation  you  have  conferred  on  me ;  but  there  is 

*  one  you  can  never  cancel  -y  nor  will  I  be  provoked 
c  by  your  abufe,  to  lift  my  hand  againft  the  father  of 
1  Sophia/ 

At  thefe  words  the  'fquire  grew  Hill  more  out- 
rageous than  before  ;  fo  that  the  paribn  begged 
Jones  to  retire,  faying,  *  You  behold,  Sir,  how  he 

*  waxeth  wroth  at  your  abode  here;  therefore  let  me 

*  pray  you  not  to  tarry  any  longer.  His  anger  is  too 
f  much  kindled,  for  you  to  commune  with  him  at 
c  prefent.  You  had  better,  therefore,  conclude  your 
'  viiit,  and  refer  what  matters  you  have  to  urge  in 

*  your  behalf,  to  fome  other  opportunity.' 

Jones  accepted  this  advice  with  thanks,  and  im- 
mediately departed.  The  'fquire  now  regained  the 
liberty  of  his  hands,  and  fo  much  temper  as  to  ex- 
prefs  fome  latisfaction  in  the  reftraint  which  had 
been  laid  upon  him  ;  declaring  that  he  mould  cer- 
tainly have  beat  his  brains  out ;   and  adding,  s  It 

*  would  have  vexed  one  confoundedly  to  have  been 

*  hanged  for  fuch  a  rafcal.' 

The  paribn  now  began  to  triumph  in  the  fuccefs 
of  his  peace-making  endeavours,  and  proceeded  to 
read  a  lecture  againft  anger,  which  might  perhaps 

rather 
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rather  have  tended  to  raife  than  to  quiet  that  pafli 
in  fome  hafty  minds.  This  lecture  he  enriched  with 
many  valuable  quotations  from  the  ancients,  parti- 
cularly from  Seneca  ;  who  hath^  indeed,  fo  well 
handled  this  paffion,  that  none  but  a  very  angry  man 
can  read  him  without  great  plealure  and  profit.  The 
doctor  concluded  this  harangue  with  the  famous  ftory 
Of"  Alexander  and  Clytus  j  but  as  I  find  that  entered 
in  my  common-place  under  title  Drunkennefs,  I  fhall 
not  infert  it  here. 

The  'fquire  took  no  notice  of  this  ftory,  nor  per- 
haps pf  any  thing  he  faid  $  for  he  interrupted  him 
before  he  had  finifhed,  by  calling  for  a  tankard  of 
beer;  obferving  (which  is  perhaps  as  true  as  any 
obfervation  on  this  fever  of  the  mind)  that  anger 
makes  a  man  dry. 

No  fooner  had  the  'fquire  fwallowed  a  large 
draught  than  he  renewed  the  difcourfe  on  Jones, 
and  declared  a  refolution  of  going  the  next  morning 
early  to  acquaint  Mr.  Allworthy.  His  friend  would 
have  diffuaded  him  from  this,  from  the  mere  motive 
of  good-nature;  but  his  diffuafion  had  no  other  effect 
than  to  produce  a  large  volley  of  oaths  and  curfes, 
which  greatly  fhocked  the  pious  ears  of  Supple;  but 
he  did  not  dare  to  remonftrate  againft  a  privilege, 
which  the  'fquire  claimed  as  a  freeborn  Englishman. 
To  fay  truth,  the  parfon  fubmitted  to  pleafe  his 
palate  at  the  'fquire's  table,  at  the  expenceof  fuffering 
now  and  then  this  violence  to  his  ears.  He  con- 
tented himfelf  with  thinking  he  did  not  promote 
this  evil  practice,  and  that  the  'fquire  would  not  iwear 
an  oath  the  lefs,  if  he  never  entered  within  his  gates. 
However,  though  he  was  not  guilty  of  ill  manners 
by  rebuking  a  gentleman  in  his  own  houle,  he  paid 
him  off  obliquely  in  the  pulpit;  which  had  not,  in- 
deed, the  good  effect:  of  working  a  reformation  in 
the  'fquire  himfelf;  yet  it  fo  far  operated  on  his  con- 
fcience,  that  he  put  the  laws  very  feverely  in  exe- 
cution againft.  others,  and  the  magiftrate  was  the 

Vol.  VI.  X  only 
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only  perfon  in  the  parilh  who  could  fwear  with  im- 
punity. 

CHAP.     X, 

In  which  Mr.  Weftern  vifits  Mr.  Allworthy. 

R.  Allworthy  was  now  retired  from  breakfaft 
with  his  nephew,  well  fatisfied  with  the  report 
of  the  young  gentleman's  iuccefsful  viiit  to  Sophia, 
(for  he  greatly  defired  the  match,  more  on  account 
of  the  young  lady's  character  than  of  her  riches) 
when  Mr.  Weftern  broke  abruptly  in  upon  them, 
and  without  any  ceremony,  began  as  follows : 
£  There,  you  have  done  a  fine  piece  of  work  truly.. 
You  have  brought  up  your  baftard  to  a  fine  pur- 
pofe ;  not:  that  I  believe  you  have  had  any  hand  in  it 
neither,  that  is,  as  a  man  may  fay,  defignediy  ;  but 
there  is  a  fine  kettle  of  fifh  made  on't  up  at  our 
houfe.'  '  What  can  be  the  matter,  Mr.  Weftern?' 
faid  Allworthy.  {  O  matter  enow  of  all  conlciencej 
my  daughter  hath  fallen  in  love  with  your  baftard, 
that's  alii  but  I  won't  ge  her  a  Hapeny,  not  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  brafs  varden.  I  always  thought 
what  would  come  o'  breeding  up  a  baftard  like  a 
gentleman,  and  letting  un  come  about  to  vok's 
houfes.  Its  well  for  un  I  could  not  get  at  un, 
I'd  a  licked  un,  I'd  a  fpoii'd  his  caterwauling, 
I'd  a  taught  the  ion  of  a  whore  to  meddle  with  meat 
for  his  mailer.  He  ihan't  ever  have  a  morfel  of 
meat  of  mine,  or  a  varden  to  buy  it:  If  ihe  will 
ha  un,  one  fmoke  iruill  be  her  portion.  I'll  fooner 
ge  my  efteate  to  the  zinking  fund,  that  it  may  be 
lent  to  Hanover  to  corrupt  our  nation  with.' 
I  am  heartily  lorry,'  cries  Allworthy.  <  Pox  o' 
your  forrow,'  fays  Weftern,  c  it  will  do  me  abun- 
dance of  good,  when  I  have  loft  my  only  child, 
my  poor  Sophy,  that  was  the  joy  of  my  h^art, 
and  all  the  hope  and  comfort  oi  my  age;  but  I 

'  am 
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am  refolved  I  will  turn  her  out  o*  doors  ;  me  {hall 
beg  and  ftarve,  and  rot  in  the  ftreets.  Not  one 
Hapeny,  not  a  Hapeny  fhall  Die  ever  hae  o' 
mine.  The  fon  of  a  bitch  was  always  good  at 
finding  a  hare  fitting;  an  be  rotted  to'n,  I  little 
thought  what  pufs  he  was  looking  after ;  but  it 
fhall  be  the  worft  he  ever  vound  in  his  life.  She 
fhall  be  no  better  than  carrion ;  the  fkin  o'er  is  all 
he  fhall  ha,  and  zu  you  may  tell  un.'  f  I  am  in 
amazement,'  cries  Allworthy,  c  at  what  you  tell 
me,  after  what  pafled  between  my  nephew  and 
the  young  lady  no  longer  ago  than  yefterday.' 
Yes,  Sir,'  aniwered  Weflern,  £  it  was  after  what 
paffed  between  your  nephew  and  fhe  that  the 
whole  matter  came  out.  Mr.  Blifil  there,  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  fon  of  a  whore  came  lurching 
about  the  houfe.  Little  did  I  think,  when  I  ufed 
to  love  him  for  a  fportfman,  that  he  was  all  the 
while  a  poaching  after  my  daughter.'  f  Why, 
truly,'  fays  Allworthy,  f  I  could  wifh  you  had 
not  given  him  fo  many  opportunities  with  her ; 
and  you  will  do  me  the  juftice  to  acknowledge, 
that  I  have  always  been  averfe  to  his  flaying  fo 
much  at  your  houfe,  though  I  own  I  had  no  fuf- 
picion  of  this  kind.'  (  Why,  Zounds  !'  cries 
Weftern,  (  who  could  have  thought  it  ?  What  the 
devil  had  fhe  to  do  wi'n  ?  He  did  not  come  there 
a  courting  to  her  -,  he  came  there  a  hunting  with 
me.'  i  But  was  it  poffible,'  fays  Allworthy,  c  that 
you  mould  never  difcern  any  fymptoms  of  love 
between  them,  when  you  have  feen  them  fo  often 
together  ?'  f  Never  in  my  life,  as  I  hope  to  be 
zaved,'  cries  Weftern,  c  I  never  fo  much  as  zeed 
him  kifs  her  in  all  my  life;  and  fo  far  from  courting 
her,  he  ufed  rather  to  be  more  filent  when  fhe  was  in 
company  than  at  any  other  time  ■,  and  as  for  the 
girl,  (he  was  always  lefs  civil  to'n  than  to  any 
young  man  that  came  to  the  houfe.  As  to  that 
matter,  I  am  not  more  eafy  to  be  deceived  than 
X  2  «  another  i 
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'  another ;  I  would  not  have  you  think  I  am, 
'  neighbour.'  Airworthy  could  fcarce  refrain  laughter 
at  this  j  but  he  refolved  to  do  a  violence  to  himfelf; 
for  he  perfectly  well  knew  mankind,  and  had  too 
much  good  breeding  and  good  nature  to  offend  the 
'fquire  in  his  prefent  circumitances.  He  then  afked 
Weflern  what  he  would  have  him  do  upon  this  oc- 
cafion.     To  which  the  other  anfwered,  «  That  he 

*  would  have  him  keep  the  rafcal  away  from  his 
'  houfe,  and  that  he  would  go  and  lock  up  the 
1  wench  ;  for  he  was  refolved  to  make  her  marry 
'  Mr.  Blifil  in  fpite  of  her  teeth.'  He  then  (hook 
Bliiil  by  the  hand,  and  fwore  he  would  have  no  other 
ibn-in-law.  Frefcntly  after  which  he  took  his  leave, 
faying,  his  houfe  was  in  fnch  diforder,  that  it  was 
neceffary  for  him  to  make  hafte  home,  to  take  care 
his  daughter  did  not  give  him  the  flip  ;  and  as  for 
Jones,  he  fwore,  if  he  caught  him  at  his  houfe,  he 
would  qualify  him  to  run  for  the  gelding's  plate. 

When  Allv/orthy  and  Blifil  were  again  left  toge- 
ther, a  long  filence  enfued  between  them;  all  which 
interval  the  young  gentleman  filled  up  with  fighs, 
which  proceeded  partly  from  difappointment,  but 
more  from  hatred  ;  for  the  foccefs  of  Jones  was  much, 
more  grievous  to  him  than  the  lofs  of  Sophia. 

At  length  his  uncle  afked  him  what  he  was  deter- 
mined  to  do,  and  he  anfwered  in  the  following  words : 

*  Alas!  Sir,  can  it  be  a  queftion  what  ftep  a  lover 
1  will  take,  when  reafon  and  pafiion  point  different 
1  ways  r  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  certain  he  will,  in  that 

*  dilemma,  always  follow  the  latter.    Reafon  dictates 

*  to  me,  to  quit  all  thoughts  of  a  woman  who  places 
c  her  affections  on  another;  my  pailion  bids  me  hope 

*  fhe  may,  in  time,  change  her  inclinations  in  my 
1  favour.  Here,  however,  I  conceive  an  objection 
4  may  be  raifed,  which,  if  it  could  not  fully  be  an- 

*  fwered,  would  totally  deter  me  from  any  further 

*  puriv.it.     I  mean  the  injuftice  of  endeavouring  to 

*  fupplant  another,  in  a  heart,  of  which  he  feems 

*  already 
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c  already  in  poilefTion;  but  the  determined  refolution 
c  of  Mr.  Weftern  lhews,  that,  in  this  cafe,  I  fhall,  by 

*  fo  doing,  promote  the  happinefs  of  every  party; 
t  not  only  that  of  the  parent,  who  will  thus  be  pre- 
'  ferved  from  the  highefl  degree  of  mifery,  but  of 
'  both  the  others,  who  muft  be  undone  by  this  match. 
f  The  lady,  I  am  fure,  will  be  undone  in  every  fenfe; 
1  for,  befides  the  lois  of  moil  part  of  her  own  fortune, 
c  ihe  will  be  not  only  married  to  a  beggar,  but  the 

*  little  fortune  which  her  father  can;iot  withhold 
'  from  her,  will  be  iquandered  on  that  wench,  with 

'  whom  I  know  he  yet  converfes. Nay,  that  is  a 

c  trifle;  for  I  know  him  to  be  one  of  the  woril  men 
1  in  the  world  j  for  had  my  dear  uncle  known  what 
'  I  have  hitherto  endeavoured  to  conceal,  he  muft 
c  have  long  iince  abandoned  fo  profligate  a  wretch.' 
'  How,'  faid  Allworthy,  c  hath  he  done  any  thing 
'  worfe  than  I  already  know  ?  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you.' 

*  No,'  replied  Blirll,  c  it  is  now  paft,  and  perhaps  he 
c  may  have  repented  of  it.'  c  I  command  you,  ca 
'  your  duty,'  faid  Allworthy,  c  to  teil  ine  what  you 

*  mean.'     *  You  know,  Sir,'    fays  Blifll,    c  I  never 

*  difobeyed  you  ;   but  I  am  forry  I  mentioned  it, 

*  fince  it  may  now  look  like  revenge,  whereas,  I 
'  thank  heaven,  no  fuch  motive  ever  entered  my 
'  heart  j  and  if  you  oblige  me  to  dncver  it,  1  muft 
'  be  his  petitioner  to  you  for  your  forgivenefs.'  c  I 
'  will  have  no  conditions,'  anfwered  Allworthy,  c  I 

*  think  I  have  fhewn  tendernefs  enough  towards  him, 
'  and  more  perhaps  than  you  ought  to  thank  me  for.' 
'  More,  indeed,  I  (e:i?>  than  hedeferved,'  criei  Blifll  $ 
1  for  in  the  very  day  of  your  utmofc  danger,  >.  e'n 
'  myfelf  and  all  the  family  were  in  tears,  he  filled. 
1  the  houfe  with  riot  and  debauchery.     He  drank 

*  and  fung,  and  roared  ;    and  when  I  gave  hi 

*  gentle  hint  of  the  indecency  of  his  a&ions,  he  fell 
1  into   a  violent   paflion,  fwoie  it,     y  o.ithsj   c 

'  me  rafcal,  and  ftruck  me.'     c  How  !'    crie 
worthy,  (  did  he  dare  to  ftrike  you  ?'  c  I  am  i     ..' 

X  3 
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Cries  Blifil,  '  I  have  forgiven  him  that  long  ago, 
f  I  wifh  I  could  fo  eafiiy  torget  his  ingratitude  to 
f  the  beft  of  benefactors  j  and  yet,  even  that  I  hope 
•f  you  will  forgive  him,  fince  he  mult  have  certainly 
c  been  poiIefTed  with  the  devil ;  for  that  very  evening, 
f  as  Mr.  Thwackum  and  myielf  were  taking  the  air 
f  in  the  fields,  and  exulting  in  the  good  fymptoms 

*  which  then  firft  began  to  difcover  themfelves,  we 
-c  unluckily  faw  him  engaged  with  a  wench  in  a  man- 
f  ner  not  fit  to  be  mentioned.  Mr.  Thwackum, 
■  with  more  boldnefs  than  prudence,  advanced  to 
'  rebuke  him,  when  (I  am  ibrry  to  fay  it)  he  fell 
f  upon  the  worthy  man,    and  beat  him  fo  outrage-, 

*  oufly  that  I  wifh  he  may  have  yet  recovered  the 
f  bruifes.  Nor  was  I  without  my  lhare  of  the  effects 
c  of  his  malice,  while  I  endeavoured  to  protect  my 
f  tutor;  but  that  I  have  long  forgiven;  nay,  I  prevail- 
?  ed  with  Mr.  Thwackum  to  forgive  him  tco,  and 
f  not  to  inform  you  of  a  fecret  which  I  feared  might 
f  be  fatal  to  him.  And  now,  Sir,  fince  I  have  unad- 
f  vifedly  dropped  a  hint  of  this  matter,  and  your 
s  commands  have  obliged  me  to  difcover  the  whole, 
f  let  me  intercede  with  you  for  him.'  *  O  child  I* 
faid  Allworthy,  f  I  know  not  whether  I  fhould  blame 

*  or  applaud  your  goodnefs,  in  concealing  fuch  vil- 

*  lany  a  moment;  but  where  is  Mr.  Thwackum? 
f  Not  that  I  want  any  confirmation  of  what  you  fay; 
s  but  I  will  examine  all  the  evidence  of  this  matter, 
f  to  juftify  to  the  world  the  example  I  am  refolved  to 
c  make  of  fuch  a  menfter.' 

Thwackum  was  now  fent  for,  and  prefently  ap- 
peared. He  corroborated  every  circumftance  which 
the  other  had  depofed;  nay,  he  produced  the  record 
upon  his  breafr,  where  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Jones 
remained  very  legible  in  black  and  blue.  He  con- 
cluded with  declaring  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  that  he 
mould  have  long  fince  informed  him  of  this  matter, 
had  not  Mr.  Blifil,  by  the  moft  earnefl  interpofitions, 
prevented  him.     '  He  is,'   fays  he,  <  an  excellent 

*  f  youth  -j 
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*  youth ;  though  fuch  forgivenefs  of  enerrtfcs  is  car- 

*  rying  the  matter  too  far.' 

In  reality,  Blifil  had  taken  fome  pains  to  prevail 
with  the  parfon,  and  to  prevent  the  difcovery  at  that 
time  j  for  which  he  had  many  reafons.  He  knew 
that  the  minds  of  men  are  apt  to  be  ibftened  and  re- 
laxed from  their  ufual  feverity  by  lickneis.  Befides, 
he  imagined  that  if  the  ftory  was  told  when  the  fact 
was  fo  recent,  and  the  phyfician  about  the  houfe, 
who  might  have  unravelled  the  real  truth,  he  mould 
never  be  able  to  give  it  the  malicious  turn  which  he 
intended.  Again,  he  refolved  to  hoard  up  this  bu- 
finefs,  till  the  indifcretion  of  Jones  mould  afford  fome 
additional  complaints  ;  for  he  thought  the  joint 
weight  of  many  facts  falling  upon  him  together, 
would  be  the  moil  likely  to  crufh  him ;  and  he 
watched  therefore  fome  fuch  opportunity  as  that  with 
which  fortune  had  now  kindly  prefented  him.  Laftly, 
by  prevailing  with  Thwackum  to  conceal  the  matter 
for  a  time,  he  knew  he  fhould  confirm  an  opinion  of 
his  friendfliip  to  Jones,  which  he  had  greatly  labour- 
ed to  eftablifh  in  Mr.  Aliworthy. 

CHAP.    XI. 

AJhori  chapter ;  but  which  contains  fttffiaeni  matter  to 
ajfeel  the  good-natured  reader, 

IT  was  Mr.  Allworthy's  cuftom  never  to  punilh 
any  one,  not  even  to  turn  away  -a  fervant,  in  a 
paffion.  He  refolved,  therefore,  to  delay  palling 
ientence  on  Jones  till  the  afternoon.  , 

The  poor  young  man  attended  at  dinner,  as  ufual ; 
but  his  heart  was  too  much  loaded  to  fuffer  him  to 
eat.  His  grief  too  was  a  good  deal  aggravated  by 
the  unkind  looks  of  Mr.  Aliworthy ;  whence  he 
concluded  that  Weftern  had  difcovered  the  whole 
affair  between  him  and  Sophia;  but  as  to  Mr.  Bli- 
frl's  {lory,  he  had  not  the  kaft  apprehenfionj  for  of 

X  4  much 
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much  thfc  greater  part  he  was  entirely  innocent  j  and 
for  the  refidue,  as  he  had  forgiven  and  forgotten  it 
himfelf,  fo  he  fufpected  no  remembrance  on  the 
other  fide.  When  dinner  was  oyer,  and  the  fer- 
yants  departed,  Mr.  Airworthy  began  to  harangue. 
He  fet  forth,  in  a  long  fpeech,  the  many  iniquities  of 
which  Jones  had  been  guilty,  particularly  thofe  which 
this  day  had  brought  to  light ;  and  concluded  by 
telling  him,  f  That  unlefs  he  could  clear  himfelf  of 
(  the  charge,  he  was  refolved  to  banifh  him  his  fight 
5  for  ever.' 

Many  difadvantages  attended  poor  Jones  in  mak- 
ing his  defence  j  nay,  indeed,  he  hardly  knew  his  ac- 
pufation  ;  for  as  Mr.  Airworthy,   in  recounting  the 
drunkennefs,  &c.  while  he  lay  ill,  out  of  modefty 
funk  every  thing  that  related  particularly  to  himfelf, 
which  indeed  principally  conftituted  the  crime,  Jones 
could  not  deny  the  charge.     His  heart  was,  befides, 
almoft  broken  already  j  and  his  fpirits  were  fo  funk, 
that  he  could  fay  nothing  for  himfelf;  but  acknow- 
ledged the  whole,  and,  like  a  criminal  in  defpair, 
threw  himfelf  upon  mercy  ;    concluding,    c  That 
?  though  he  mult  own  himfelf  guilty  of  many  follies 
c  and  in  advertencies,  he  hoped  he  had  done  nothing 
1  to  deferye  what  would    be  to   him  the    greateft 
'  punifhment  in  the  world.' 

Airworthy  anfwered,  c  That  he  had  forgiven  him 
?  too  often  already,  in  compalhon  to  his  youth,  and 
c  in  hopes  qi  his  amendment :  that  he  now  found 
?  he  was  an  abandoned  reprobate,  and  fuch  as  it 
5  would  be  criminal  in  any  one  to  fupport  and  en- 

*  courage.  Nay,'  laid  Mr.  Aiiworthy  to  him,  c your 
c  audacious  attempt  to  Ileal   away  the  young  lady, 

*  calls  upon  me  to  juftify  my  own  character  in  pu- 

*  nifhing  you.     The  world,  who  have  already  cenr 

*  fu red  ihe  regard  I  have  ihewn  for  you,  may  think, 
(  with  fome  colour  at  lealt  of  juilice,  that  I  connive 
f  at  fo  bafe  and  barbarous  an  action.  An  action  of 
f  which  you  muft  have  known  my  abhorrence ;  and 

«  which. 
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*  which,  had  you  had  any  concern  for  my  eafe  and 

*  honour,  as  well  as  for  my  friendfhip,  you  would 
1  never  have  thought  of  undertaking.  Fie  upon  it, 
'  young  man !  indeed  there  is  fcarce  any  punifhment 
f  equal  to  your  crimes,  and  I  can  fcarce  think  my- 
1  fell*  juftifiable  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  beftow 

*  on  you.  However,  as  I  have  educated  you  like  a 
1  child  of  my  own,  I  will  not  turn  you  naked  into 

*  the  world.    When  you  open  this  paper,  therefore, 

*  you  will  find  fomething  which  may  enable  you, 

*  with  induftry,  to  get  an  honeft  livelihood  ;  but  if 
'  you  employ  it  to  worfe  purpofes,  I  fhall  not  think 
£  my  felf  obliged  to  fupply  you  farther,  beingrefolved, 

*  from  this  day  forward,  to  converfe  no  more  with 
c  you  on  any  account.  I  cannot  avoid  faying,  there 
'  is  no  part  of  your  conduct  which  I  refent  more  than 

*  your  ill  treatment  of  that  good  young  man  (mean- 
f  ing  Blind)  who  hath  behaved  with  fo  much  ten- 
f  dernefs  and  honour  towards  you.' 

Thefe  laft  words  were  a  dofe  almoft  too  bitter 
to  be  fwallowed.  A  flood  of  tears  now  gufhed  from 
the  eyes  of  Jones,  and  every  faculty  of  fpeech  and 
motion  feemed  to  have  deferted  him.  It  was  fome 
time  before  he  was  able  to  obey  Allworthy's  peremp- 
tory commands  of  departing ;  which  he  at  length 
did,  having  firft  killed  his  hands  with  apaffion  diffi- 
cult to  be  affected,  and  as  difficult  to  be  defcribed. 

The  reader  mull  be  very  weak,  if,  when  he  con- 
fiders  the  light  in  which  Tones  then  appeared  to  Mr. 
Allworthy,  he  mould  blame  the  rigour  of  his  fen- 
tence.  And  yet  all  the  neighbourhood,  either  from 
this  weaknefs,  or  from  feme  worfe  motive,  con- 
demned this  juflice  andfeverityas  the  higheft  cruelty. 
Nay,  the  very  perfons  who  had  before  cenfured  the 
good  man  for  the  kindnefs  and  tendernefs  ihewn  to 
a  baftard  (his  own,  according  to  the  general  opinion) 
now  cried  out  as  loudly  againft  turning  his  own 
child  out  of  doors.  The  women  especially  were 
unanimous  in  taking  the  part  of  Jones,  and  raifed 

more 
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more  {lories  on  the  occafion  than  I  have  room,  in  this 
chapter,  to  fet  down. 

One  thing  mull  not  be  omitted,  that  in  their  cen- 
fures  oro^  this  occafion,  none  ever  mentioned  the  fum 
contained  in  the  paper  which  Aliworthy  gave  Jones, 
which  was  no  lefs  than  five  hundred  pounds ;  but  all 
agreed  that  he  was  lent  away .penny lefs,  andfome  laid, 
naked,  from  the  houfe  of  his  inhuman  father. 

CHAP.     XII. 

Containing  Love-Letters,  &c. 

JONES  was  commanded  to  leave  the  houfe  im- 
mediately, and  told,  that  his  clothes  and  every 
thing  elfe  mould  be  fent  to  him  whithcrfoever  he 
fhould  order  them. 

He  accordingly  fct  out,  and  walked  above  a  mile, 
not  regarding,  and  indeed  fcarce  knowing  whither 
he  went.  At  length  a  little  brook  obftrucling  his 
pafTage,  he  threw  himfelf  down  by  the  fide  of  it ; 
nor  could  he  help  muttering  with  feme  little  indig- 
nation, c  Sure  my  father  will  not  deny  me  this  place 
'  to  reft  in  ?' 

Here  he  prefentlyfell  into  the  moft  violent  agonies, 
tearing  his  hair  from  his  head,  and  ufmg  moil  other 
actions  which  generally  accompany  fits  of  madnefs, 
rage,  and  defpair. 

When  he  had  in  this  manner  vented  the  nrft  emo- 
tions of  paffion,  he  began  to  come  a  little  to  himfelf. 
His  grief  now  took  another  turn,  and  difcharged  itfelf 
in  a  gentler  way,  till  he  became  at  laft  cool  enough  to 
reafon  with  his  paflion,  and  to  confiderwhatfteps  were 
proper  to  be  taken  in   his  deplorable  condition. 

And  now  the  great  doubt  was,  how  to  act  with  re- 
gard to  Sophia.  The  thoughts  of  leaving  her,  almoft 
rent  his  heart  afunder;  but  the  confideration  of  re- 
ducing her  to  ruin  and  beggary  ilill  racked  him,  if  pof- 
fible,  more  5  and  if  the  violent  dciire  of  pollefling  her 

per  for* 
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pcrfon  could  have  induced  him  to  liflen  one  moment 
to  this  alternative,  ftill  he  was  by  no  means  certain 
of  her  refolution  to  indulge  his  wifhes  at  fo  high  an 
expence.  The  refentment  of  Mr.  Airworthy,  and 
the  injury  he  mult  do  to  his  quiet,  argued  ftrongly 
againft  this  latter  -,  and  laftly,  the  apparent  impoiTi- 
bility  of  his  fuccefs,  even  if  he  would  facrifice  all 
thefe  confiderations  to  it,  came  to  his  aflulance;  and 
thus  honour  at  laft,  backed  with  defpair,  with  gra- 
titude to  his  benefactor,  and  with  real  love  to  his 
miftrefs,  got  the  better  of  burning  defire,  and  he  re- 
folved  rather  to  quit  Sophia,  than  to  purfue  her  to 
her  ruin. 

It  is  difficult  for  any  who  have  not  felt  it,  to  con- 
ceive the  glowing  warmth  which  filled  his  breaft  on 
the  firft  contemplation  of  this  victory  over  his  paf- 
fion.  Pride  flattered  him  fo  agreeably,  that  his 
mind  perhaps  enjoyed  perfect  happinefs ;  but  this 
was  only  momentary  :  Sophia  foon  returned  to  his 
imagination,  and  allayed  the  joy  of  his  triumph 
with  no  lefs  bitter  pangs  than  a  good-natured  ge- 
neral muit  feel,  when  he  furveys  the  bleeding  heaps, 
at  the  price  of  whofe  blood  he  hath  purchafed  his 
laurels ;  for  thoufands  of  tender  ideas  lay  murdered 
before  our  conqueror. 

Being  reiblved,  however,  to  purfue  the  paths 
of  this  giant  honour,  as  the  gigantic  poet  Lee  calls 
it,  he  determined  to  write  a  farewel  letter  to  So- 
phia -,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  a  houfe  not  far 
off,  where,  being  furnifhed  with  proper  materials, 
he  wrote  as  follows  : 

1  Madam, 
<  \\?  HEN  you  reflect  on  the  fituation  in  which 
I  write,  I  am  fure  your  good-nature  will 
'  pardon  any  inconfiftency  or  abiurdity  which  my 
1  letter  contains  ;  for  every  thing  here  {lows  from  a 
f  heart  fo  full,  that  no  language  can  exprefs  its  dic- 
*  tates, 

1  I  have 
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'  I  have  refolved,  Madam,  to  obey  your  com- 
c  mands,  in  flying  for  ever  from  your  dear,  your 
c  lovely  fight.     Cruel  indeed  thofe  commands  are ; 

*  but  it  is  a  cruelty  which  proceeds  from  fortune, 
'  not  from  my  Sophia.  Fortune  hath  made  it  ne** 
c  ceftary,  neceflary  to  your  prefervation,  to  forget 
6  there  ever  was  fuch  a  wretch  as  I  am. 

*  Believe  me,  I  would  not  hint  all  my  fufferings 
c  to  you,  if  I  imagined  they  could  pofiftbly  efcape 
c  your  ears.  I  know  the  goodnefs  and  tendernefs 
c  of  your  heart,  and  would  avoid  giving  you  any  of 
c  thofe  pains  which  you  always  feel  for  the  mifcrable. 
'  O  let  nothing,  which  you  fhall  hear  of  my  hard 
'  fortune,  caufe  a  moment's  concern  !  for,  after  the 

*  lofs  of  you,  every  thing  is  to  me  a  trifle  ! 

'  O  Sophia  !  it  is  hard  to  leave  you  ■,  it  is  harder 
c  fall  to  defire  you  to  forget  me ;  yet  the  fincereft 

*  love  obliges  me  to  both.     Pardcn  my  conceiving 

*  that  any  remembrance  of  me  can  give  you  difquiet ; 

*  but  if  I  am  fo  glorioufly  wretched,  facrifice  me 
'  every  way  to  your  relief.     Think  I  never  loved 

*  you  j  or  think  truly  how  little  I  deferve  you  j  and 

*  learn  to  fcorn  me  for  a  prefumption  which  can  ne- 
■  ver  be  too  feverely  puniihed.  —  I  am  unable  to  lay 
c  more. — May  guardian  angels  protect  you  for  ever!' 

He  was  now  fearching  his  pockets  for  his  wax, 
but  found  none,  nor  indeed  any  thing  elfe,  therein; 
for  in  truth  he  had,  in,  his  frantic  difpofition,  tofTed 
every  thing  from  him,  and,  amongft  the  reft,  his 
pocket-book,  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  All- 
worthy,  which  he  had  never  opened,  and  which  now 
firft  occurred  to  his  memory. 

The  houfe  fupplied  him  with  a  wafer  for  his  prefent 
purpofe,  with  which  having  fealed  his  letter,  he  re- 
turned haftily  towards  the  brook  fide,  in  order  to. 
fearch  for  the  things  which  he  had  there  loft.  In  his 
way  he  met  his  old  friend  Black  George,  who  heartily 
condoled  with  him  on  his  misfortune ;  for  this  had 

already 
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already  reached  his  ears,  and  indeed  thofe  of  all  the 
neighbourhood. 

Jones  acquainted  the  gamekeeper  with  his  lofs, 
and  he  as  readily  went  back  with  him  to  the  brook, 
where  they  fearched  every  tuft  of  grafs  in  the  meadow, 
as  well  where  Jones  had  not  been,  as  where  he  had 
been;  but  all  to  no  purpofe,  for  they  found  nothing: 
for  indeed,  though  the  things  were  then  in  the  mea- 
dow, they  omitted  to  fearch  the  only  place  where 
they  were  depoflted ;  to  wit,  in  the  pockets  of  the 
faid  George  ;  for  he  had  juft  before  found  them, 
and  being  luckily  apprized  of  their  value,  had  very 
carefully  put  them  up  for  his  own  ufe. 

The  gamekeeper  having  exerted  as  much  diligence 
in  queft  of  the  loft  goods,  as  if  he  had  hoped  to 
find  them,  defired  Mr.  Jones  to  recoiled  if  he  had 
been  in  no  other  place :  c  For  fure,'  faid  he,  c  if 
c  you  had  loft  them  here  fo  lately,  the  things  muft 
f  have  been  here  ftill  -,  for  this  is  a  very  unlikely 
c  place  for  any  one  to  pafs  by.'  And  indeed  it  was  by 
great  accident  that  he  himfelf  had  parTed  through 
that  field,  in  order  to  lay  wires  for  hares,  with  which 
he  was  to  fupply  a  poulterer  at  Bath  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

Jones  now  gave  over  all  hopes  of  recovering  his 
lofs,  and  almoft  all  thoughts  concerning  it,  and 
turning  to  Black  George,  afked  him  earneftly,  if  he 
would  do  him  the  greateft  favour  in  the  world  ? 

George  anfwered  with  fome  hcfitation,  *  Sir,  you 
<  know  you  may  command  me  whatever  is  in  my 
'  power,  and  I  heartily  wifh  it  was  in  my  power  to 
c  do  you  any  fervice.'  In  fact,  the  queftion  ftag- 
gered  him ;  for  he  had,  by  felling  game,  amafTed 
a  pretty  good  fum  of  money  in  Mr.  Weftern's  fer- 
vice, and  was  afraid  that  Jones  wanted  to  borrow 
fome  fmall  matter  of  him  ;  but  he  was  prefently  re- 
lieved from  his  anxiety,  by  being  defired  to  convey  a 
letter  to  Sophia,  whicli  with  great  pleafure  he  pro- 
mifed  to  do.     And  indeed,  I  believe  rhere  are  few 

favours 
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favours  which  he  would  not  have  gladly  conferred  on 
Mr.  Jones  j  for  he  bore  as  much  gratitude  towards 
him  as  he  could,  and  was  as  honeft  as  men  who  love 
money  better  than  any  other  thing  in  the  univerfe, 
generally  are. 

Mrs.  Plonour  was  agreed  by  both  to  be  the  proper 
means  by  which  this  letter  fhould  pafs  to  Sophia. 
They  then  feparated ;  the  gamekeeper  returned 
home  to  Mr.  Wcftern's,  and  Jones  walked  to  an 
alehoufe  at  half  a  mile's  diftance,  to  wait  for  his 
rheiTenger's  return. 

George  nofooner  came  home  to  his  matter's  houfe, 
than  he  met  with  Mrs.  Honour  -,  to  whom  having 
firft  founded  her  with  a  few  previous  queftions,  he 
delivered  the  letter  for  her  miftrefs,  and  received  at 
the  fame  time  another  from  her  for  Mr.  Jones  ;  which 
Honour  told  him  me  had  carried  all  that  day  in  her 
bofom,  and  began  to  defpair  of  finding  any  means  of 
delivering  it. 

The  gamekeeper  returned  haftily  and  joyfully  to 
Jones,  who  having  received  Sophia's  letter  from  him, 
miiantiy  withdrew,  and  eagerly  breaking  it  open,  read 
as  follows : 

c  Sir, 

T  is  impofTible  to  exprefs  what  I  have  felt  fince 
I  fawyou.  Your  fubmitting,  on  my  account, 
«  to  fuch  cruel  infults  from  my  father,  lays  me  under 
«  an  obligation  I  fhall  ever  own.  As  you  know  his 
f  temper,  I  beg  you  will,  for  my  fake,  avoid  him. 
'  I  wifh  I  had  any  comfort  to  fend  you  ;   but  believe 

*  this,  that  nothing  but  the  laft  violence  fnall  ever 

*  give  my  hand  or  heart  where  you  would  be  forry  to 
'  fee  them  bellowed.' 

Jones  read  this  letter  a  hundred  times  over,  and 
killed  it  a  hundred  times  as  often.  His  pafiion  now 
brought  all  tender  defires  back  into  his  mind.  He 
repented  that  he  had  writ  to  Sophia  in  the  manner  we 

have 
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have  feen  above;  but  he  repented  more  that  he  had 
made  ufe  of  the  interval  of  his  menenger's  abfence 
to  write  and  difpatch  a  letter  to  Mr.  Allworthy,  in 
which  he  had  faithfully  promifed  and  bound  himfelf  to 
quit  all  thoughts  of  his  love.  However,  when  his 
cool  reflections  returned,  he  plainly  perceived  that 
his  cafe  was  neither  mended  nor  altered  by  Sophia's 
billet,  unlefs  to  give  him  fome  little  glirnpfe  of  hope 
from  her  conftancy,  of  fome  favourable  accident 
hereafter.  He  therefore  refumecl  His  refolution,  and 
taking  leave  of  Black  George,  let  forward  to  a  town 
about  five  miles  diftant,  whither  he  had  defired  Mr. 
Allworthy,  unlefs  he  pleafed  to  reyoke  his  fentence, 
to  fend  his  things  after  him. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

The  behaviour  0/Sophia  on  the  prejent  occafion ;  which 
none  of  herjex  will  blame ',  who  are  capable  of  behav- 
ing in  the  fame  manner.  And  the  difcuffion  of  a  knotty 
point  in  the  court  of  conscience. 

RO  P  H I A  had  parted  the  laft  twenty-four  hours 
,  in  no  very  defirable  manner.  During  a  large 
part  of  them  (he  had  been  entertained  by  her  aunt, 
with  lectures  of  prudence,  recommending  to  her  the 
example  of  the  polite  world,  where  love  (fo  the  good 
lady  laid)  is  at  prefent  entirely  laughed  at,  and  where 
women  confider  matrimony,  as  men  do  offices  of 
public  trull,  only  as  the  means  of  making  their  for- 
tunes, and  of  advancing  themielves  in  the  world. 
In  commenting  on  which  text,  Mrs.  Weftern  had 
difplayed  her  eloquence  during  feveral  hours. 

Thefe  fagacious  lectures,  though  little  fuited either 
to  the  tafle  or  inclination  of  Sophia,  were,  however, 
leh  irkfome  to  her  than  her  own  thoughts,  that 
formed  the  entertainment  of  the  night,  during  which 
ihe  never  once  clofed  her  eyes. 

t  But 
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But  though  fhe  could  neither  fleep  nor  reft  in  her 
bed;  yet,  having  no  avocation  from  it,  fhe  was 
found  there  by  her  father  at  his  return  from  All- 
worthy's,  which  was  not  till  pail  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  He  went  directly  up  to  her  apartment, 
opened  the  door,  and  feeing  {he  was  not  up, — cried 
— c  Oh!  you  are  fafe  then,  and  I  am  refolved  to 
1  keep  you  fo.'  He  then  locked  the  door,  and  de- 
livered the  key  to  Honour,  having  firft  given  her 
the  flricleft  charge,  with  great  promifes  of  rewards 
for  her  fidelity,  and  mofl  dreadful  menaces  of  pu^ 
nifhment  in  cafe  fhe  mould  betray  her  truft. 

Honour's  orders  were,  not  to  fuffer  her  miflrefs  to 
come  out  of  her  room  without  the  authority  of  the 
'fquire  himfelf,  and  to  admit  none  to  her  but  him 
and  her  aunt  -,  but  fhe  was  herfelf  to  attend  her 
with  whatever  Sophia  pleafed,  except  only  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  of  which  fhe  was  forbidden  the  ufe. 

The  'fquire  ordered  his  daughter  to  drefs  herfelf 
and  attend  him  at  dinner  j  which  fhe  obeyed  ;  and 
having  fat  the  ufual  time,  was  again  conducted  to 
her  prifon. 

In  the  evening  the  gaoler  Honour  brought  her 
the  letter  which  fhe  received  from  the  gamekeeper. 
Sophia  read  it  very  attentively  twice  or  thrice  over, 
and  then  threw  herfelf  upon  the  bed,  and  burft  into 
a  flood  of  tears.  Mrs.  Honour  expreffed  great  afto- 
niihment  at  this  behaviour  in  her  miftrefs  ;  nor  could 
fhe  forbear  very  eagerly  begging  to  know  the  caufe 
of  this  paffton.  Sophia  made  her  no  anfwer  for 
ibme  time,  and  then  itarting  fuddenly  up,  caught  her 
maid  by  the  hand,  and  cried,    *  O  Honour  \  I  am 

*  undone.'  '  Marry  forbid,'  cries  Honour,  *  I  wifli 
f  the  letter  had  been  burnt,  before  I  had  brought  it  to 
/  your  la'fhip.     I'm  fure  I  thought  it  would  have 

*  comforted  yourla'fhip,  or  I  would  have  feen  it  at  the 

*  devil  before  I  would  have  touched  it.'  '  Plonour,' 
fays  Sophia,   '  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  it  is  vain  to 

*  attempt  concealing  longer  my  weaknefs  from  you  j 

*  I  have 
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I  have  thrown  away  my  heart  on  a  man  who  hath 
forfaken  me.'     '  And  is  Mr.  Jones,'  anfwered  the 

maid,  '  fuch  a  perfidy  man  ?'  *  He  hath  taken  his 
leave  of  me,'  fays  Sophia,  (  for  ever  in  that  letter. 
Nay,  he  hath  deiired  me  to  forget  him.  Could  he 
have  defircd  that,  if  he  had  loved  me  ?  Could  he 
have  borne  fuch  a  thought  r  Could  he  have  written 
fuch  a  word?' c  No  certainly,  Ma'am,' cries  Honour, 
and  to  be  fure,  if  the  belt  man  in  England  was  to 
defire  me  to  forget  him,  I'd  take  him  at  his  word. 
Marry  come  up  !-  I  am  fure  your  la'fhip  hath 
done  him  too  much  honour  ever  to  think  on  him. 
A  younc;  lady  who  may  take  her  choice  of  all  the 

young  men  in  the  country. And  to  be  fure,   if 

I  may  be  fo  prefumptuous  as  to  offer  my  poor  opi- 
nion, there  is  young  Mr.  Blind,  who  befides  that 
he  is  come  of  honed  parents,  and  will  be  one  of  the 
greater!  'fquires  all  hereabouts,  he  is  to  be  fure,  in 
my  poor  opinion,  a  more  handfomer,  and  a  more 
politer  man  by  half ;  and  befides,  he  is  a  young 
gentleman  of  a  fober  character,  and  who  may  defy 
any  of  the  neighbours  to  fay  black  is  his  eye  ;  he 
follows  no  dirty  trollops,  nor  can  any  baftards  be 
laid  at  his  door.  Forget  him,  indeed  !  I  thank 
heaven  I  myfelf  am  not  fo  much  at  my  laft  prayers, 
as  to  fuffer  any  man  to  bid  me  forget  him  twice. 
If  the  beft  he  that  wears  a  head  was  for  to  go  for 
to  offer  to  fay  fuch  an  affronting;  word  to  me,  I 
would  never  give  him  my  company  afterwards,  if 
there  was  another  young  man  in  the  kingdom. 
And  as  I  was  faying,  to  be  fure,  there  is  young  Mr. 
Biifil.' '  Name  not  his  detefced  name,'   cries 

Sophia.  c  Nay,  Ma'am,'  fays  Honour,  '  if  your 
la'fhip  doth  not  like  him,  there  be  more  jolly  hand- 
fome  young  men  that  would  court  your  la'inip,  if 
they  had  but  the  leafc  encouragement.  I  don't 
believe  there  is  arrow  young  gentleman  in  this  coun- 
ty, or  in  the  next  to  it,  that  if  your  la'fhip  was 
but  to  look  as  if  vou  had  a  mind  to  him,  would 
Vol.  VI,  Y  <  no: 
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c  not  come  about  to  make  his  offers  directly/ 
4  What  awretchdoft  thou  imagine  me,'  cries  Sophia, 
'  by  affronting  my  ears  with  fuch  fluff!  I  deteft  all 
1  mankind.'  *  Nay,  to  be  fure,  Ma'am/  anfwered 
Honour,  c  your  la'fhip  hath  had  enough  to  give  you 
c  a  furfeit  of  them.     To  be  ufed  ill  by  fuch  a  poor 

*  beggarly  baftardly  fellow.'  '  Hold  your  blafphemous 
e  tongue/  cries  Sophia;  *  how  dare  you  mention  his 
c  name  with  difrefpect  before  me  ?  He  ufe  me  ill ! 
c  No,  his  poor  bleeding  heart  fuffered  more  when  he 

*  writ  the  cruel  words,  than  mine  from  reading 
c  them.  O  !  he  is  all  heroic  virtue,  and  angelic 
c  goodnefs.  I  am  afhamed  of  the  weaknefs  of  my 
e  own  paffion,  for  blaming  what  I  ought  to  admire.  — - 
c  O,  Honour!  it  is  my  good  only  which  he  confults. 

*  To  my  intereft  he  facrifices  both  himfelf  and  me. 
< The  apprehenfion  of  ruining  me  hath  driven 

*  him  to  defpair.'     f  I  am  very  glad/  fays  Honour, 

*  to  hear  your  la'lhip  takes  that  into  your  confidera- 

*  tion ;  for  to  be  fure,  it  muff  be  nothing  lefs  than 
c  ruin,  to  give  your  mind  to  one  that  is  turned  out 
1  of  doors,  and  is  not  worth  a  farthing  in  the  world/ 
c  Turned  out  of  doors !'  cries  Sophia  haftily,  <  how ! 
€  what  doft  thou  mean  ?'  f  Why,  to  be  fure,  Ma'am, 
'  my  mailer  no  fooner  told  'fquire  Allworthy  about 
1  Mr.  Jones  having  offered  to  make  love  to  your 
e  la'lhip,  than  the  'fquire  {tripped  him  ftark  naked, 
c  and  turned  him  out  of  doors!'  'Ha!'  fays  Sophia, 
f  I  have  been  the  curfed,  wretched  caufe  of  his  de- 
c  ftruction  ! — Turned  naked  out  of  doors  !  Here, 
c  Honour,  take  all  the  money  I  have;  take  the  rings 
c  from  my  fingers. — Here,  my  watch,  carry  him 
c  all. — Go  find  him  immediately.'  l  For  heaven's 
c  fake,  Ma'am/  anfwered  Mrs.  Honour,  *  do  but 

*  confider,  if  my  mafter  (hould  mifs  any  of  thefe 
c  things,  I  mould  be  made  to  anfwer  for  them. 
c  Therefore  let  me  beg  your  la'lhip  not  to  part  with 
'  your  watch  and  jewels.  Befides,  the  money,  I 
f  think,  is  enough  of  all  confcience ;  and  as  for  that, 

f  my 
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c  my  matter  can  never  know  any  thing  of  the  matter.' 
c  Here  then,'  cries  Sophia,  c  take  every  farthing  I 
c  am  worth,  find  him  out  immediately  and  give  it 
c  him.     Go,  go,  lofe  not  a  moment.' 

Mrs.  Honour  departed  according  to  orders,  and 
finding  Black  George  below  flairs,  delivered  him  the 
purfe  which  contained  fixteen  guineas,  being  indeed 
the  whole  flock  of  Sophia ;  for  though  her  father 
was  very  liberal  to  her,  lhe  was  much  too  generous 
to  be  rich. 

Black  George  having  received  the  purfe,  fet  for- 
ward towards  the  alehoufe ;  but  in  the  way  a  thought 
occurred  to  him,  whether  he  fhould  not  detain  this 
money  likewife.  His  confcience,  however,  imme- 
diately flarted  atthisfuggeflion,  and  began  to  upbraid 
him  with  ingratitude  to  his  benefactor.  To  this  his 
avarice  anfwered,  c  That  his  confcience  fhould  have 
f  confidered  the  matter  before,  when  he  deprived  poor 
*  Jones  of  his  500 1.  That  having  quietly  acquiefced 
'  in  what  was  of  fo  much  greater  importance,  it  was 
1  abfurd,  if  not  downright  hypocrify,  to  affe<5t  any 
c  qualms  at  this  trifle.' — In  return  to  which,  Confci- 
ence, like  a  good  lawyer,  attempted  to  diftinguifh. 
between  an  abfolute  breach  of  trufl,  as  here  where 
the  goods  were  delivered,  and  a  bare  concealment  of 
what  was  found,  as  in  the  former  cafe.  Avarice  pre- 
fently  treated  this  with  ridicule,  called  it  a  diflin&ion 
without  a  difference,  and  abfoiutely  infifled,  that 
when  once  all  pretenfions  of  honour  and  virtue  were 
given  up  in  any  one  inflance,  that  there  was  no 
precedent  for  relbrting  to  them  upon  a  fecond  occa- 
fion.  In  fhort,  poor  Confcience  had  certainly  been 
defeated  in  the  argument,  had  not  Fear  flept  in  to 
her  affiflance,  and  very  itrenuoufly  urged,  that  the 
real  diflinction  between  the  two  actions,  did  not  lie  in 
the  different  degrees  of  honour,  but  of  fafety ;  for 
that  the  fecreting  the  500I.  was  a  matter  of  very 
little  hazard ;  whereas  the  detaining  the  fixteen 
guineas  was  liable  to  the.  utmofl  danger  of  difcovery. 

Y   2  By 
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By  this  friendly  aid  of  Fear,  Confcience  obtained! 
a  complete  victory  in  the  mind  of  Black  George, 
and,  after  making  him  a  few  compliments  on  his 
honefty,  forced  him  to  deliver  the  money  to  Jones. 

C  H  A  P.     XI\r. 

A  ftcrt  chapter,  eonfainhig  a  port  dialogue  between 
'/quire  Weftern  and  his  fifier. 


/I 


|  RS.  Weflern  had  been  engaged  abroad  all 
that  day.  The  'fquire  met  her  at  her  return 
home  ;  and  when  fhe  enquired  after  Sophia,  he  ac- 
quainted her  that  he  had  fecured  her  fofe  enough-. 

*  She  is  locked  up    in    chamber,''   cries-  he,    £  and 

*  Honour  keeps  the  key.'  As  his  looks  were  full  of 
prodigious  wifdom  and  fagacity  when  he  gave  hi3 
filter  this  information,  it  is  probable  he expected  mucit 
applaufe  from  her  for  what  he  had  done ;  but  how 
was  he  difappointed  !  when,  with  a  moft  difdainful 
afpecl:,  me  cried,  c  Sure,  brother,  you  are  the  weak- 

*  eft  of  all  men.  Why  will  you  not  confide  in  me 
*'  for  the  management  of  my  niece  ?  Why  will  you 

*  interpofe  ?  You  have  now  undone  all  that  I  have 
e'  been  fpending  my  breath  in  order  to-  bring  about. 
<  While  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  fill  her  mind 

*  with  maxims  of  prudence,  you  Have  been  provok- 

*  ing  her  to  rejecT:  therrk    Engliih  women,  brother, 

*  I  thank  heaven,  are  no  flaves.    We  are  not  to  be 

*  locked  up  like  the  Spanifh  andTtalian  wives.  Ws 

*  have  as  good  a  right  to  liberty  as  yourfelves.. 
{  We  are  to  be  convinced  by  reafon  and  perfuafion 

*  only,  and  not  governed  by  force.    I-  have  feen  the 

*  world,  brother,,  and  know  what  arguments  to  make 

*  ufe  of;  and  if  your  folly  had  not  prevented  me-, 

*  mould  have  prevailed  with  her  to  form  her  conduct 
'  by  thofe  rules  of  prudence  and.  difcretion  which  I 

*  formerly  taught  her.'  e  To  be  lure,'  faid  the  'fquire,, 

*  I  am  always  in  the  wrong,'     «  Brother,'  anfweicd 
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the  lady,  c  you  are  not  in  the  wrong,  unlefs  when 
4  you  meddle  with  matters  beyond  your  knowledge. 
c  You  muft  agree,    that  I  have  ieen   mod  of  the 

*  world ;  and  happy  had  it  been  for  my  niece,  if 
1  fhe  had  not  been  taken  from  under  my  care.  It  is 
c  by  living  at  home  with  you  that  fhe  hath  learnt 
'  romantic  notions  of  love  and  nonfenfe.'     *  You 

*  don't  imagine,  I  hope,'  cries  the  'fquire,  f  that 
1  I  have  taught  her  any  fuch  things.'  \  Your  igno- 
'  ranee,  brother,'  returned  flie,  c  as  the  great  Milton 

*  fays,  almoft  fubdues  my  patience*.'     '  D n 

*  Milton,'  anfwered  the  'fquire,   c  if  he  had  the  im- 

*  pudence  to  fay  fo  to  my  face,  I'd  lend  him  a  doufe, 

*  thof  he  was  never  fo  great  a  man.     Patience  !  an 

*  you  come  to  that,  filler,  I  have  more  oceafion  of 
**  patience,  to  be  ufed  like  an  overgrown  fchool- 

*  boy,  as  I  am  by  you.     Do  you  think  no  one  hath 

*  any  understanding,  unlets  he  hath  been  about  at 

*  court  ?   Pox  !   the  world  is  come  to  a  fine  pafs  in- 

*  deed,  if  we  are  all  fools,  except  a  parcel  of  round- 

*  heads  and  Hanover  rats.    Pox  !  I  hope  the  times 

*  are  a  coming  that  we  mail  make  fools  of  them, 

*  and  every  man  mail  enjoy  his  own.  That's  all, 
1  filter;  and  every  man  fhali  enjoy  his  own.  I  hope 
1  to  zee   it,  fifter,    before   the   Hanover  rats  have 

*  eat  up  all  our  corn,  and  left  us  nothing  but  turneps 
<  to  feed  upon.'     '  I   proteft,  brother,'  cries  fhe, 

*  you  are  now  got  beyond  my  underitanding.  Your 
''jargon  of   turneps  and  Hanover  rats,    is  to  me 

*  perfectly  unintelligible.'     <  I  believe,'  cries  he, 

*  you  don't  care  to  hear  o'em  ;   but  the  country  in- 

*  terelt  may  fucceed  one  day  or  other  for  all  that.' 
'*  I  wifh,'  anfwered  the  lady,  c  you  v/ould  think  a 

*  little  of  your  daughter's  interelt ;  for  believe  me, 

*  fhe  is  in  greater  danger  than  the  nation.'     c  Juit 

*  now,'  faid  he,  c  you  chid  me  for  thinking  on  her, 

*  The  reader  may  perhaps  fubdue  his  own  patience,  if  he 
iearckes  for  this  in  Milton. 

Y  3  f  and 
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4  and  would  ha*  her  left  to  you.'     c  And  if  you  will 

*  promife  to  interpofe  no  more,'  anfwered  ihe,  c  I 

*  will,    out  of  my  regard  to  my  niece,  undertake 

*  the  charge.'  {  Well,  do  then,'  faid  the  'fquire., 
4  for  you  know  I  always  agreed,  that  women  are  the 
s  propereft  to  manage  women.' 

Mrs.  Weftern  then  departed,  muttering  fomething 
with  an  air  of  difdain,  concerning  women  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  nation.  She  immediately  repaired 
to  Sophia's  apartment,  who  was  now,  after  a  day'i 
confinement,  releafed  again  from  her  -captivity. 
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BOOK    VII. 

Containing  three  days, 

CHAP.     I. 
A  cvrnfarifon  between  the  world  and  the  ft  age. 

TH  E  world  hath  been  often  compared  to  the 
theatre ;  and  many  grave  writers,  as  well  as 
the  poets,  have  confidered  human  life  as  a  great 
drama,  refembling,  in  almoft  every  particular, 
thole  fcenical  reprefentations,  which  Thefpis  is  firft 
reported  to  have  invented,  and  which  have  been  Cmce 
received  with  fo  much  approbation  and  delight  in  all 
polite  countries. 

This  thought  hath  been  carried  fo  far,  and  is  be- 
come fo  general,  that  fome  words  proper  to  the 
theatre,  and  which  were,  at  firft,  metaphorically  ap- 
plied to  the  world,  are  now  indifcriminately  and 
literally  fpoken  of  both :  thus  ftage  and  fcene  are 
by  common  ufe  grown  as  familiar  to  us,  when  we 

Y  4  fpeak 
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lpeak  of  life  in  general,  as  when  we  confine  our- 
felves  to  dramatic  performances ;  and  when  trans- 
actions behind  the  curtain  arementioned,  St.  James's 
is  more  likely  to  occur  to  our  thoughts  than  Drury- 
Lane.     .  , 

It  may  feem  eafy  enough  to  account  for  all  this,  by 
reflecting  that  the  theatrical  ftage  is  nothing  jaiore 
than  a  reprefentation  ;  or,  as  Ariftotle  calls  it,  an 
imitation  of  what  really  exift's  ;  and  iience,  perhaps, 
we  might  fairly  pay  a  very  high  compliment  to  thofe, 
who  by  their  writings  or  actions  have  been  fo  capable 
of  imitating  life,  as  to  have  their  pictures  in  a  manner 
confounded  with,  or  miflaken  for  the  originals. 

But,  in  reality,  we  are  not  fo  fond  of  paying  com- 
pliments to  theie  people,  whom  we  ufe  as  children 
frequently  do  the  infcruments  of  their  amufement ; 
and  have  much  more  pleafure  in  hifling  and  buffeting 
them,  than  in  admiring  their  excellence.  There  are 
many  other  reafons  which  have  induced  us  to  fee  this 
analogy  between  the  world  and  the  ftage. 

Some  have  confidered  the  larger  part  of  mankind 
in  the  light  of  actors,-  as  perforating  characters  no 
more  their  own,  and  to  which,  in  fact,  they  have  no 
better  title,  than  the  player  hath  to  be  in  earneft 
thought  the  king  or  emperor  whom  he  reprefents. 
Thus  the  hypocrite  may  be  faid  to  be  a  player  ;  and 
indeed  the  Greeks  called  them  both  by  one  and  the 
fame  name. 

The  brevity  of  life  hath  likewife  given  occalion 
to  this  comparifon.     So  the  immortal  Shakcfpeare: 

Life's  a  poor  player, 

That  ftruts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  ftage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more. 

For  which  hackneyed  quotation,  I  will  make  the 
reader  amends  by  a  very  noble  one,  which  few,  I  be- 
lieve, have  read.  It  is  taken  from  a  poem  called 
the  DjtiTv,   publifhed  about  nine  years  ago,   and 
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long  finee  buried  in  oblivion.  A  proof  that  good 
books^  no  more  than  good  men,  do  always  furvive 

the  bad. 

« 

From  thee  *  all  human  actions  take  their  fprings, 
The  rife  of  empires  and  the  fail  of  kings! 
Se®  the  vast  Theatre  of  Time  difplay'd, 
While  o'er  the  fcene  fucceeding  heroes  tread! 
With  pomp  the  fhining  images  fucceed, 
What  leadeisi  triumph,  and  what  monarchs  bleed! 
Perform  the  parts  thy  Providence  affign'd, 
Their  pride,  their  pafhons,  to  thy  ends  inclin'd: 
A  while  they  glitter  ir*the  face  of  day, 
Then  at  thy  nod  the  phantoms  pafs  awayj 
No  traces  left  of  all  the  bufy  fccne, 
But  that  remembrance  fays — The  Things  have 
been  ! 

In  all  thefe,  however,  and  in  every  other  firmlitude 
of  life  to  the  theatre,  the  refemblance  hath  been  al- 
ways'taken  from  the  ftage  only.  None,  as  I  remem- 
ber, have  at  all  confidered  the  audience  at  this  great 
drama. 

But  as  nature  often  exhibits  fome  of  her  beft  per- 
formances to  a  very  full  houfej  fo  will  the  behaviour 
of  her  fpectators  no  lefs  admit  the  above-mentioned 
comparifon,  than  that  of  her  actors.  In  this  vail 
theatre  of  time  are  feated  the  friend  and  the  critic; 
here  are  claps  and  fhouts,  hiffes  and  groans ;  in  fliort, 
every  thing  which  was  ever  feen  or  heard  at  the 
Theatre-royal. 

Let  us  examine  this  in  one  example:  for  inftance, 
in  the  behaviour  of  the  great  audience  on  that  fcene 
which  nature  was  pieafed  to  exhibit  in  the  12th 
chapter  of  the  preceding  book,  where  fhe  introduced 
Black  George  running  away  with  the  50CI.  from  his 
friend  and  benefactor. 

*  The  Deity. 

Thofe 
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Thofe  who  fat  in  the  world's  upper  gallery  treated 
that  incident,  I  am  well  convinced,  with  their  ufual 
vociferation  ;  and  every  term  of  fcurrilous  reproach 
was  mofl  probably  vented  on  that  occafion. 

If  we  had  defcended  to  the  next  order  of  fpecta- 
tors,  we  fhould  have  found  an  equal  degree  of 
abhorrence,  though  lefs  of  noife  and  fcurrility ;  yet 
here  the  good  women  gave  Black  George  to  the  devil, 
and  many  of  them  expected  every  minute  that  the 
cloven-footed  gentleman  would  fetch  his  own. 

The  pit,  as  ufual,  was  no  doubt  divided  :  thofe 
who  delight  in  heroic  virtue  and  perfect  character, 
objected  to  the  producing  fuch  inftances  of  villany, 
without  puniihing  them  very  feverely  for  the  fake 
of  example.  Some  of  the  author's  friends  cry'd — 
c  Look'ee,  gentlemen,  the  man  is  a  villain ;  but  it  is 
'  nature  for  all  that.'  And  all  the  young  critics  of 
the  age,  the  clerks,  apprentices,  &c.  called  it  low., 
and  fell  a  groaning. 

As  for  the  boxes,  they  behaved  with  their  accuf- 
tomed  politenefs.  Moft  of  them  were  attending  to 
fomething  elfe.  Some  of  thofe  few  who  regarded  the 
fcene  at  all,  declared  he  was  a  bad  kind  of  man ; 
while  others  refufed  to  give  their  opinion,  till  they 
had  heard  that  of  the  bell  judges. 

Now  we,  who  are  admitted  behind  the  fcenes  of 
this  great  theatre  of  nature  (and  no  author  ouo;ht  to 
write  anything  befides  dictionaries  and  fpelling-books 
who  hath  not  this  privilege),  can  cenfure  the  action, 
without  conceiving  any  abfolute  deteftation  of  the 
perfon,  whom  perhaps  nature  may  not  have  defigned 
to  act  an  ill  part  in  all  her  dramas  ;  for  in  this  in- 
stance, life  mofl  exactly  refembles  the  ftage,  fince  it 
is  often  the  fame  perfon  who  reprefents  the  villain  and 
the  hero ;  and  he  who  engages  your  admiration  to- 
day, will  probably  attract  your  contempt  to-morrow. 
As  Garrick,  whom  I  regard  in  tragedy  to  be  the 
greateft  genius  the  world  hath  ever  produced,  fome- 
times  condefcends  to  play  the  fool  j  lb  did  Scipio  the 
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Great,  and  La^lius  the  Wife,  according  to  Horace, 
many  years  ago ;   nay,  Cicero  reports  them  to  have 

been  *  incredibly  childifh.' Thefe,    it  is  true, 

played  the  fool,  like  my  friend  Garrick,  injeftonly; 
but  feveral  eminent  characters  have,  in  numberlefs 
inflances  of  their  lives,  played  the  fool  egregioufly 
in  earnefl;  lb  far  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  fome 
doubt,  whether  their  wifdom  or  folly  was  predo- 
minant ;  or  whether  they  were  better  intitled  to  the 
applaufe  or  cenfure,  the  admiration  or  contempt,  the 
love  or  hatred  of  mankind. 

Thofe  perfons,  indeed,  who  have  pafTed  any  time 
behind  the  fcenes  of  this  great  theatre,  and  are 
thoroughly  acquainted  not  only  with  the  feveral  dif~ 
guifes  which  are  there  put  on,  but  alfo  with  the  fan- 
taftiic  and  capricious  behaviour  of  the  pafiions,  who 
are  the  managers  and  directors  of  this  theatre  (for 
as  to  Reafon  the  patentee,  he  is  known  to  be  a  very 
idle  fellow,  and  feldom  to  exert  himfelf ),  may  moil 
probably  have  learned  to  underftand  the  famous  nil 
admirari  of  Horace,  or  in  the  Englifh  phrafe,  to  flare 
at  nothing. 

A  fingle  bad  aft  no  more  conflitutes  a  villain  in 
life,  than  a  fingle  bad  part  on  the  flage.  The  paf- 
fions,  like  the  managers  of  a  playhoufe,  often  force 
men  upon  parts,  without  confulting  their  judgment, 
and  fometimes  without  any  regard  to  their  talents. 
Thus  the  man,  as  well  as  the  player,  may  condemn 
what  he  himfelf  acts  ;  nay,  it  is  common  to  fee  vice 
fit  as  aukwardly  on  fome  men,  as  the  character  of 
lago  would  on  thehoneft  face  of  Mr.  William  Mills. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  man  of  candour  and  of 
true  underflanding  is  never  hafly  to  condemn.  He 
can  cenfure  an  imperfection,  or  even  a  vice,  without 
rage  againft  the  guilty  party.  In  a  word,  they  are 
the  fame  folly,  the  fame  chiidifhnefs,  the  fame  ill — 
breeding,  and  the  fame  ill-nature,  which  raife  all  the 
clamours  and  uproars  both  in  life  and  on  the  flage. 
The  worftof  men  generally  have  the  words  rogue  and 

villain 
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villain  mod  in  their  mouths,  as  the  loweft  of  all 
wretches  are  the  apteit  to  cry  out  low  in  the  pit. 

C  H  A  P.     II. 

Containing  a  conversation  which  Mr.  Jones  had  with 
himjslf, 

J'"  ONES  received  his  effects  from  Mr.  Allworthy's 
early  in  the  morning,  with  the  following  anfwer 
to  his  letter : 

<  Sir, 
AM  commanded  by  my  uncle  to  acquaint  you, 
that  as  he  did  not  proceed  to  thofe  meafures  he 

*  had  taken  with  you,  without  the  greateft  delibe- 

*  ration,  and  after  the  fulled  evidence  of  your  un- 

*  worthinefs,  fo  will  it  be  always  out  of  your  power 

*  to  caufe  the  ieail  alteration  in  his  refolution.  He 
*■  exprefTes  great  iurprize  at  your  prefumption  in  fay- 

*  ing  you  have  refigned  all  pretentions  to  a  young 

*  lady,  to  whom  it  is  impofiibie  you  fhould  ever  have 
f  had  any,  her  birth  and  fortune  having  made  her 

*  fo  infinitely  your  fuperior.  Laftly,  I  am  com- 
'  manded  to  tell  you,  that  the  only  inftance  of  your 

*  compliance  with  my  uncle's  inclinations,  which  he 
'  requires,  is,  your  immediately  quitting  this  country, 
1  I  cannot  conclude  this  without  offering  you  my 

*  advice,  as  a  chridian,    that,  you  would  ferioufly 

*  think  of  amending  your  life  :  That  you  may  be 
'  afiifted  with  grace  fo  to  do,  will  be  always  the 

*  prayer  of 

*  Your  humble  fervant, 

'  W.  Blifil.' 

Many  contending  paflions  were  raifed  in  our 
hero's  mind  by  this  letter  j  but  the  tender  prevailed 
at  lad  over  the  indignant  and  irafcible,  and  a  flood 

of 
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of  tears  came  feafonably  to  his  afiiftance,  and  pof- 
iibly  prevented  his  misfortunes  from  either  turning 
his  head,  or  buriting  his  heart. 

He  grew,  however,  loon  afhamed  of  indulging 
this  remedy;  and  ftarting  up.  he  cried,  '  Weil  then, 
I  will  give  Mr.  Allworthy  the  only  inftanpe  he  re- 
quires of  my  obedience.  I  will  go  this  moment — 
but  whither? — why  let  fortune  direct;  fince  there 
is  no  other  who  thinks  it  of  any  confequence  what 
becomes  of  this  wretched  peribn,  it  ihall  be  a 
matter  of  equal  indifference  to  myfelf.      Shall  I 

alone  regard  what  no  other  ? Ka  !  have  I  not 

reafon  to  think  there  is  another  ? — 4)ne  whofe  value 
is  above  that  of  the  whole  world  !  •— - 1  may,  I  muft 
imagine  my  Sophia  is  not  indifferent  to  what  be- 
comes of  me.  Shall  I  then  leave  this  only  friend — 
and  fuch  a  friend  ?  Shall  I  not  ftay  with  her?  — 
Where  ?  how  can  I  ftay  with  her  ?  Have  I  any 
hopes  of  ever  feeing  her,  though  me  was  as  de- 
firous  as  myfelf,  without  expofing  her  to  the  wrath 
of  her  father  ?  and  to  what  purpoie  ?  Can  I  think 
of  folieiting  fuch  a  creature  to  confent  to  her  own 
ruin  ?  Shall  1  indulge  any  pafllon  of  mine  at  fuch 
a  price  ? — Shall  I  lurk  about  this  country  like  a 
thief,  with  fuch  intentions  ?  —  No,  I  difdain,  I 
deteft  the  thought.  Farewel,  Sophia ;  farewel, 
molt  lovely,  moil  beloved — '  Here  paiHon  ftopt 
his  mouth,   and  found  a  vent  at  his  eyes. 

And  nowr  having  taken  a  resolution  to  leave  thr 
country,  he  began  to  debate  with  himfelf  whither  he 
mould  go.  The  world,  as  Milton  phrafes  it,  lav  all 
before  him;  and  Jones,  no  more  than,  Adam,  had 
any  man  to  whom  he  might  refort  for  comfort  or 
afiiftance.  All  his  acquaintance  were  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Mr.  Allworthy,  and  he  had  no  reafon  to 
expe<5l  any  countenance  from  them,  as  that  gentle- 
man had  withdrawn  his  favour  from  him.  Men  of 
great  and  good  characters  mould  indeed  be  very 
cautious  how  they  difcard  their  dependents  ;.  for  the 

confequence 
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confequence  to  the  unhappy  fufferer  is  being  dif- 
carded  by  all  others. 

What  courfe  of  life  to  purfue,  or  to  what  buMnefs 
to  apply  himfelf,  was  a  fecond  confideration :  and 
here  the  profpect  was  all  a  melancholy  void.  Every 
profeffion,  and  every  trade,  required  length  of  time, 
and  what  was  worfe,  money ;  for  matters  are  fo  con- 
flicted, that  c  Nothing  out  of  Nothing'  is  not  a 
truer  maxim  in  phyfics  than  in  politics ;  and  every 
man  who  is  greatly  deflitute  of  money,  is  on  that 
account  entirely  excluded  from  all  means  of  ac- 
quiring it. 

At  laft  the  ocean,  that  hofpitable  friend  to  the 
wretched,  opened  her  capacious  arms  to  receive  lum; 
and  he  inftantly  refolved  to  accept  her  kind  invita- 
tion. To  exprefs  myielf  lefs  figuratively,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  to  fea. 

This  thought  indeed  nofoonerfuggefteditfelf,  than 
he  eagerly  embraced  it ;  and  having  prefently  hired 
hories,  he  fet  out  for  Briftol  to  put  it  in  execution. 

But  before  we  attend  him  on  this  expedition,  we 
fhall  retort  a  while  to  Mr.  Weftern's,  and  fee  what 
farther  happened  to  the  charming  Sophia. 

CHAP.     III. 

Containing  fevered  dialogues. 

THE  morning  in  which  Mr.  Jones  departed, 
Mrs.Weftcrn  fummoned  Sophia  into  her  apart- 
ment, and  having  firft  acquainted  her  that  fhe  had 
obtained  her  liberty  of  her  father,  fhe  proceeded  to 
read  her  a  long  lecture  on  the  fubject  of  matrimony; 
which  fhe  treated  not  as  a  romantic  fcheme  of  hap- 
pinefs  arifing  from  love,  as  it  hath  been  defcribed  by 
the  poets  ;  nor  did  fhe  mention  any  of  thole  purpofes 
for  which  we  are  taught  by  divines  to  regard  it  as  in- 
stituted by  facrtd  authority;  iheconfidered  it  rather  as 
afund  in  which  prudent  women  depofite  their  fortunes 

to 
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to  the  beft  advantage,  in  order  to  receive  a  larger  in- 
tereft  for  them  than  they  could  have  elfewhere. 

When  Mrs.Weftern  had  fLnifhed,  Sophia  anfwered, 
c  That  fhe  was  very  incapable  of  arguing  with  a 

*  lady  of  her  aunt's  fuperior  knowledge  and  expe- 
c  Hence,  efpecially  on  a  fubject  which  fhe  had  fo  very 

*  little  confidered,  as  this  of  matrimony.' 

*  Argue  with  me,  Child!'  replied  the  other,  f  I 
c  do  not  indeed  expect  it.     I  fhould  have  feen  the 

*  world  to  very  little  purpofe  truly,  if  I  am  to  argue 

*  with  one  of  your  years.     I  have  taken  this  trouble, 

*  in  order  to  inftruct  you.  The  ancient  philofophers, 
c  fuch  as  Socrates,  Alcibiades,  and  others,  did  not 
c  ufe  to  argue  with  their  fcholars.  You  are  to  con- 
c  fider  me,  Child,  as  Socrates,  not  aiking  your  opi- 
f  nion,  but  only  informing  you  of  mine.'  From 
which  laft  words  the  reader  may  poilibly  imagine, 
that  this  lady  had  read  no  more  of  the  philoibphy 
of  Socrates,  than  fhe  had  of  that  of  Alcibiades  ;  an^i 
indeed  we  cannot  refolve  his  curiofity  as  to  this  point. 

c  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  c  I  have  never  prefumed 
c  to  controvert  any  opinion  of  yours;  and  this  fub- 
'  jecl,  as  I  faid,  I  have  never  yet  thought  of,  and 

*  perhaps  never  may.' 

*  Indeed  Sophy/  replied  the  aunt,  c  this  diflimu- 
c  lation  with  me  is  very  foolifh.     The  French  {hall 

*  as  foon  perfuade  me,  that  they  take  foreign  towns 

*  in  defence  only  of  their  own  country,  as  you  can 

*  impofe  on  me  to  believe  you  have  never  yet  thought 

*  ferioufly  of  matrimony.  How  can  you,  Child,  af- 
1  feci  to  deny  that  you  have  confidered  of  contracting 
f  an  alliance,  when  you  fo  well  know  I  am  acquainted 

*  with  the  party  with  whom  you  defire  to  contract  it? 
f  An  alliance  as  unnatural,  and  ccntrary  to  your  in- 
'  tereft,  as  a  feparate  league  with  the  French  would 
'  be  to  the  intercft  of  the  Dutch!  But  however,  if 
(  you  have  not  hitherto  confidered,  cf  this  matter, 
'  I  promife  you  it  is  now  high  time ;  for  my  brother 

*  is  refoived  immediately  to  conclude  the  treaty  with 

<  Mr. 
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c  Mr,  Blifil ;  and  indeed  I  am  a  fort  of  guarantee  in 
1  the  affair,   and  have  promifed  your  concurrence.' 
£  Indeed,  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  '  this  is  the  only 
c  inftance  in  which  I  mult  difobey  both  yourfelf  and 

*  my  father.    For  this  is  a  match  which  requires  very 

*  little  confi deration  in  me  to  refufe.' 

*  If  I  was  not  as  great  a  philofopher  as  Socrates 

*  himfelf,'  returned  Mrs.Weflern,  '  you  would  over- 
c  come  my  patience.     What  objection  can  you  have 

*  to  the  young  gentleman  ?' 

f  A  very  folid  objection,  in  my  opinion,'  fays  So- 
phia,— '  1  hate  him.' 

'  Will  you  never  learn  a  proper  ufe  of  words  ?' 
anfwered  the  aunt.      f  Indeed,  Child,  you  mould 

*  confult  Bailey's  Dictionary.  It  is  impolTible  you 
f  mould  hate  a  man  from  whom  you  have  received  no 
'  injury.     By  hatred,  therefore,  you  mean  no  more 

*  than  diilike,  which  is  no  fufficient  objection  ao-ainfr. 
1  your   marrying  of   him.      I   have    known    many 

*  couples,  who  have  entirely  difiiked  each  other,  lead 

*  very  comfortable,  genteel  lives.  Believe  me,  Child, 
c  I  know  thefe  things  better  than  you.     You  will 

*  alio w  me,  I  think,  to  have  fecn  the  world,  in 
£  which  I  have  not  an  acquaintance  who  would  not 

*  rather  be  thought  to  diilike  her  huhband,  than  to 

*  like  him.     The    contrary  is  fuch  out  of  fafhion 

*  romantic  nonfenfe,  that  the  very  imagination  of  it 
1  is  mocking.' 

*  Indeed,  Madam,'  replied  Sophia,  ( I  fhall  never 

*  marry  a  man  I  diilike.  If  I  promife  my  father  never 
'  to  confent  to  any  marriage  contrary  to  his  inclina- 

*  tions,   I  think  I  may  hope  he  will  never  force  me 

*  into  that  Hate  contrary  to  my  own.' 

'  Inclinations!'  cries  the  aunt,  with  fome  warmth. 

*  Inclinations  !  I  am  altoniihed  at  your  aiTurance. 

*  A  young  woman  oi  your  age,  and  unmarried,  to 
'  talk  of  inclinations?  But  whatever  your  inclinations 
f  may  be,  mv  brother  is  refolved ;    nav,  fince  you 

«  talk 
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c  talk  of  inclinations,  I  ihall  advife  him  to  haften  the 
c  treaty.     Inclinations  !' 

Sophia  then  flung  herfelf  upon  her  knees,  and 
tears  began  to  trickle  from  her  fhining  eyes.  She 
entreated*  her  aunt,   (  to  have  mercy  upon  her,  and 

*  not  to  refent  fo  cruelly  her  unwillingnefs  to  make 
{  herfelf  miferable  ;  often  urging,  that  fhe  alone  was 

*  concerned,  and  that  her  happinefs  only  was  at 
<  ftake.' 

As  a  bailiff,  when  well  authorifed  by  his  writ,  hav- 
ing pofTerTed  himfelf  of  the  perfon  of  fome  unhappy 
debtor,  views  all  his  tears  without  concern  :  in  vain 
the  wretched  captive  attempts  to  raife  companion ; 
in  vain  the  tender  wife  bereft  of  her  companion,  the 
little  prattling  boy,  or  frighted  girl,  are  mentioned 
as  inducements  to  reluctance.  The  noble  bumtrap, 
blind  and  deaf  to  every  circumftance  of  diftrefs, 
greatly  rifes  above  all  the  motives  to  humanity,  and 
into  the  hands  of  the  gaoler  refolves  to  deliver  his 
miferable  prey. 

Not  lefs  blind  to  the  tears,  or  lefs  deaf  to  every 
entreaty  of  Sophia  was  the  politic  aunt,  nor  lefs  de- 
termined was  fhe  to  deliver  over  the  trembling  maid 
into  the  arms  of  the  gaoler  Blifil.  She  anfwered  with 
great  impetuofity,  «  So  far,  Madam,  from  your 
'  being  concerned  alone,  your  concern  is  the  leaft,  or 

*  furely  the  leaft  important.  It  is  the  honour  of 
'  your  family  which  is  concerned  in  this  alliance"; 

*  you  are  only  the  inftrument.     Do  you  conceive, 

*  miftrefs,  that  an  intermarriage  between  kingdoms, 
c  as  when  a  daughter  of  France  is  married  into  Spain, 
4  the  princefs  herfelf  is  alone  confidered  in  the  match? 

*  No,  it  is  a  match  between  two  kingdoms,  rather 
'  than  between  two  perfons.  The  fame  happens  in 
'  great  families,  fuch  as  ours.  The  alliance  between 
c  the  families  is  the  principal  matter.  You  ought 
{  to  have  a  greater  regard  for  the  honour  of  your 
c  family,  than  for  your  own  perfon ;  and  if  the  ex- 
c  ample  of  a  princefs  cannot  infpire  you  with  thefe 

Vol.  VI.  Z  '  noble 
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'  noble  thoughts,  you  cannot  furely  complain  at  be- 
'  ing  ufed  no  worfe  than  all  princeiles  are  ufed.' 

*  I  hope,  Madam,'  cries  Sophia,  with  a  little  ele- 
vation of  voice,  '  I  111  all  never  do  any  thing  to  dif- 
'  honour  my  family  ;   but  as  for  Mr.  Biifil,  what- 

*  ever  may  be  the  confequence,  I  am  refolved  againfV 

*  him,  and  no  force  mall  prevail  in  his  favour.' 

Weftern,  who  had  been  within  hearing  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  preceding  dialogue,  had  now  ex- 
haufted  all  his  patience  •,  he  therefore  entered  the 
room  in  a  violent  paffion,  crying,  '  D — n  me  then 
f  if  fhatunt  ha'un,  d— n  me  if  fhatunt,  that's  all — 
f  that's  all d—  n  me  if  fhatunt. ' 

Mrs. Weftern  had  collected  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
wrath  for  the  ufe  of  Sophia  -,  but  fhe  nov/  transferred 
it  all  to  the  'fquire.      S  Brother,'    faid  fhe,  *  it  is 

*  aftonifning  that  you  will  interfere  in  a  matter  which 

*  you  had  totally  left  to  my  negociation.  Regard  to 
ff  my  family  hath  made  me  take  upon  myfelr  to  be 
c  the  mediating  power,  in  order  to  rectify  thofe  mif- 
r  takes  in  policy  which  you  have  committed  in  your 
<  daughter's  education.    For,  brother,  it  is  you  j  it  is 

*  your  prepofterous  conduct  which  hath  eradicated  all 
e  the  feeds  that  I  had  formerly  fown  in  her  tender 

*  mind. It  is  you  yourlelf  who  have  taught  her 

*  diibbedience.' f  Blood!'    cries  the  'fquire, 

foaming  at  the  mouth,  <  you  are  enough  to  conquer 

*  the  patience  of  the  devil !  Have  I  ever  taught  my 
'daughter  difobedience? — Here  fhe  ftands;  fpeak 

*  honeftly,  girl,  did  ever  I  bid  you  be  difobedient  to 

*  me  ?  Have  not  I  done  every  thing  to  humour,  and 
1  to  gratify  you,  and  to  make  you  obedient  to  me  £ 

*  And  very  obedient  to  me  fhe  was  when  a  little 

*  child,  before  you  took  her  in  hand  and  fpoiled  her, 

*  by  filling  her  head  with  a  pack  of  court  notions. — 
«  Why,  — why,  —  why, — did  I  not  overhear  you 
'  telling  her  fhe  muft  behave  like  a  princefs  ?  You 
c  have  made  a  Whig  of  the  girl ;    and  how  mould 

*  her  father,  or  any  body  elfe,  expect  any  obedience 

*  from 
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f  from  her  ?'  c  Brother,'  anfwered  Mrs.  Weftern, 
with  an  air  of  great  difdain,  *  I  cannot  exprefs  the 
contempt  I  have  for  your  politics  of  all  kinds  ;  but 
I  will  appeal  likewife  to  the  young  lady  herfelf, 
whether  I  have  ever  taught  her  any  principles  of 
difobedience.  On  the  contrary,  niece,  have  I  not 
endeavoured  to  infpire  you  with  a  true  idea  of  the 
feveral  relations  in  which  a  human  creature  (lands 
in  fociety  ?  Havel  not  taken  infinite  pains  to  fhew 
you,  that  the  law  of  nature  hath  enjoined  a  duty 
on  children  to  their  parents  ?  Have  I  not  told  you 
what  Plato  fays  on  that  fubject  ?  —  A  fubject.  on 
which  you  was  fo  notorioufly  ignorant  when  you 
came  firft  under  my  care,  that  I  verily  believe  you 
did  not  know  the  relation  between  a  daughter  and  a 
father.'  £  'Tis  a  lie,'  anfwered  Weftern.  c  The  girl 
is  no  fuch  fool,  as  to  live  to  eleven  years  old  with- 
out knowing  that  fhe  was  her  father's  relation.' 

0  !   more  than  Gothic  ignorance,'  anfwered  the 
lady. i  And  as  for  your  manners,    brother,    I 

muff  tell  you,  they  deferve  a  cane.'  c  Why  then 
you  may  gi'  it  me,  if  you  think  you  are  able,'  cries 

the  ''fquire  j  '  nay,  I  fuppofe  your  niece  there  will  be 
ready  enough  to  help  you.'     *  Brother,'  faid  Mrs. 

Weftern,  c  though  I  defpife  you  beyond  expreffion, 
yet  I  mall  endure  your  imblence  no  longer ;  fo  I 
defire  my  coach  may  be  got  ready  immediately,  for 

1  am  refolved  to  leave  your  houfe  this  very  morn- 
ing.' c  And  a  good  riddance  too,'  anfwered  he; 
I  can  bear  your  infolence  no  longer,  an  you  come 
to  that.  Blood  !  it  is  almoft  enough  of  itfelf,  to 
make  my  daughter  undervalue  my  fenfe,  when  fhe 
hears  you  telling  me  every  minute  you  defpife  me.' 
It  is  impoifible,  it  is  impoffibie,'  cries  the  aunt, 
no  one  can  undervalue  fuch  a  boor.'  c  Boar,'  an- 
fwered the   'fquire,   c  I   am  no  boar ;   no,  nor  afs ; 

no,  nor  rat  neither,  Madam.     Remember  that  — 

I  am  no  rat.     I  am  a  true  Englishman,  and  not  of 

your  Hanover  breed,   that  have  eat  up  the  na- 

Z  2  «  tion.' 
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f  tion.'  '  Thou  art  one  of  thofe  wife  men,'  cries 
fhe,  (  whofe  nonfenfical  principles  have  undone  the 

*  nation ;  by  weakening  the  hands  of  our  govern- 
(  ment  at  home,  and  by  difcouraging  our  friends, 
c  and  encouraging  our  enemies  abroad.'     £  Ho  !  are 

*  you  come  back  to  your  politics,'  cries  the  'fquire, 
\  as  for  thofe  I  defpife  them  as  much  as  I  do  a  f — t.' 
Which  laft  word  he  accompanied  and  graced  with 
the  very  action,  which,  of  all  others,  was  the  moil 
proper  to  it.  And  whether  it  was  this  word,  or  the 
contempt  expreft  for  her  politics,  which  moil  affected 
Mrs.  Weftern,  I  will  not  determine  j  but  fhe  flew 
into  the  mod  violent  rage,  uttered  phrafes  improper 
to  be  here  related,  and'  inftantly  burft  out  of  the 
houfe.  Nor  did  her  brother  or  her  niece  think  pro- 
per either  to  flop  or  to  follow  her ;  for  the  one  was 
fo  much  poiTeffed  by  concern,  and  the  other  by  anger, 
that  they  were  rendered  almoft  motionlefs. 

The  'fquire,  however,  fent  after  his  filter  the  fame 
holla  which  attends  the  departure  of  a  hare,  when  fhe 
is  firft  ftarted  before  the  hounds.  He  was  indeed  a 
great  mailer  of  this  kind  of  vociferation,  and  had  a 
holla  proper  for  molt  occafions  in  life. 

Women  who,  like  Mrs.  Weftern,  know  the  world, 
and  have  applied  themfelves  to  philofophy  and  po- 
litics, would  have  immediately  availed  themfelves  of 
the  prefent  difpofition  of  Mr.  Weftern's  mind,  by 
throwing  in  a  few  artful  compliments  to  his  under- 
standing at  the  expenceof  his  abfent  adverfaryj  but 
poor  Sophia  was  all  fimplicity.  By  which  word  we 
do  not  intend  to  infinuate  to  the  reader,  that  fhe 
was  filly,  which  is  generally  underftood  as  a  fyno- 
nymous  term  with  fimple  j  for  fhe  was  indeed  a 
molt  fenfible  girl,  and  her  understanding  was  of  the 
firft  rate  -,  but  fhe  wanted  all  that  ufeful  art  which 
females  convert  to  fo  many  good  purpofes  in  life, 
and  which,  as  it  rather  arifes  from  the  heart  than 
from  the  head,  is  often  the  property  of  the  lillielt 
of  women. 
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CHAP.     IV. 

ApiElure  of  a  country  gentlewoman  taken  from  the  life, 

"]fc  A  R.  Weftern  having  finifhed  his  holla,  and  tak- 
J\  I  mg  a  littler  breath,  began  to  lament,  in  very 
pathetic  terms,  the  unfortunate  condition  of  men,who 
are,  fays  he,  always  whipt  in  by  the  humours  of  fome 
d— n'd  b —  or  other.  I  think  I  was  hard  run  enough 
by  your  mother  for  one  man  s  but  after  giving  her 
a  dodge,  here's  another  b  -  follows  me  upon  the 
foil ;  but  curfe  my  jacket  if  I  will  be  run  down  in 
this  manner  by  any  o'um. 

Sophia  never  had  a  fingle  diipute  with  her  father, 
till  this  unlucky  affair  of  Blifil,  on  any  account,  ex- 
cept in  defence  of  her  mother,  whom  fhe  had  loved 
moft  tenderly,  though  fhe  loft  her  in  the  eleventh 
year  of  her  age.  The  'fquire,  to  whom  that  poor 
woman  had  been  a  faithful  upper  fervant  all  the  time 
of  their  marriage,  had  returned  that  behaviour,  by 
making  what  the  world  calls  a  good  hufband.  He 
very  feldom  fwore  at  her  (perhaps  not  above  once  a 
week)  and  never  beat  her  :  fhe  had  not  the  leaft 
occafion  for  jealoufy,  and  was  perfect  miftrefs  of  her 
time  ;  for  fhe  was  never  interrupted  by  her  hufband, 
who  was  engaged  all  the  morning  in  his  field  exercifes, 
and  all  the  evening  with  bottle  companions.  She 
fcarce  indeed  ever  law  him  but  at  meals  ;  where  fhe 
had  the  pleafure  of  carving  thofe  dimes  which  fhe 
had  before  attended  at  the  dremng.  From  thefe  meals 
fhe  retired  about  five  minutes  after  the  other  fervants, 
having  only  flayed  to  drink  the  king  over  the  water. 
Such  were,  it  feems,  Mr.  Weftern's  orders  :  for  it 
was  a  maxim  with  him,  that  women  fhould  come 
in  with  the  firft.  dim,  and  go  out  after  the  firft  glais. 
Obedience  to  thefe  orders  was  perhaps  no  difficult 
talk ;  for  the  converfation  (if  it  may  be  called  fo) 
was  feldom  fuch  as  could  entertain  a  lady.     It  con- 
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fifted  chiefly  of  hallowing,  finging,  relations  of  fport- 
ing  adventures,  b — d — y,  and  abufe  of  women,  and 
of  the  government. 

Thefe,  however,  were  the  only  feafons  when  Mr, 
Weflern  faw  his  wife  ;  for  when  he  repaired  to  her 
bed,  he  was  generally  fo  drunk  that  he  could  not  fee ; 
and  in  the  fporting  fealon  he  always  rofe  from  her  be- 
fore it  was  light.  Thus  was  fhe  perfect  miftrefs  of 
her  time;  and  had  beiides  a  coach  and  four  ufualiy  at 
her  command;  though  unhappily  indeed  the  badnefs 
of  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  roads,  made  this 
of  little  ufe  :  for  none  who  had  fet  much  value  on 
their  necks  v/ould  have  palled  through  the  one,  or 
who  had  fet  any  value  on  their  hours,  v/ould  have 
vifited  the  other.  Now  to  deal  honeftly  with  the 
reader,  fhe  did  not  make  all  the  return  expected  to 
fomuch  indulgence;  for  fhe  had  been  married  againft 
her  will  by  a  fond  father,  the  match  having  been 
rather  advantageous  on  her  fide ;  for  the  'fquire's 
eftate  was  upwards  of  3000 1.  a  year,  and  her  fortune 
no  more  than  a  bare  8000 1.  Hence  perhaps  fhe  had 
contracted  a  little  gloominefs  of  temper ;  for  fhe  was 
rather  a  good  fervant  than  a  good  wife,  nor  had  fhe 
always  the  gratitude  to  return  the  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  roaring  mirth,  with  which  the  'fquire  re- 
ceived her,  even  with  a  good-humoured  fmile.  She 
v/ould,  moreover,  fometimes  interfere  with  matters 
which  did  not  concern  her,  as  the  violent  drinking 
of  her  hufband,  which  in  the  gentleft  terms  fhe  would 
take  fome  of  the  few  opportunities  he  gave  her,  of 
remonilrating  againft.  And  once  in  her  life  fhe  very 
earneftly  entreated  him  to  carry  her  for  two  months 
to  London,  which  he  peremptorily  denied;  nay,  was 
angry  with  his  v/ife  for  the  requefl  ever  after,  being 
well  affured,  that  all  the  hufbands  in  London  are 
cuckolds. 

For  this  laft,  and  many  other  good  reafons,  Weflern 
at  length  heartily  hated  his  wife ;  and  as  he  never 
c.oncealed  this  hatred  before  her  death,  fo  he  never 

forgot 
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forgot  it  afterwards  ;  but  when  any  thing  in  the  leafl 
foured  him,  as  a  bad  fcenting  day,  or  a  diftemper 
among  his  hounds,  or  any  other  fuch  misfortune,  he 
conflantly  vented  his  fpleen  by  invectives  againft  the 
deceafed  ;  faying, — f  if  my  wife  was  alive  now,  fhe 
c  would  be  glad  of  this.' 

Thefe  invectives  he  was  efpecially  dehrous  of  throw- 
ing forth  before  Sophia;  for  as  he  loved  her  more 
than  he  did  any  other,  lb  he  was  really  jealous  that 
fhe  had  loved  her  mother  better  than  him.  And  this 
jealouly  Sophia  feldom  failed  of  heightening  on  thefe 
occafions ;  for  he  was  not  contented  with  violating 
her  ears  with  the  abufe  of  her  mother,  but  endea- 
voured to  force  an  explicit  approbation  of  all  this 
abufe,  with  which  defire  he  never  could  prevail  upon 
her  by  any  promife  or  threats  to  comply. 

Hence  fome  of  my  readers  Will,  perhaps,  wonder 
that  the  'fquire  had  not  hated  Sophia  as  much  as  he 
had  hated  her  mother  -,  but  I  muft  inform  them,  that 
hatred  is  not  the  effect  of  love,  even  through  the 
medium  of  jealoufy.  It  is,  indeed,  very  pofTible  for 
jealous  perfons  to  kill  the  objects  of  their  jealouly, 
but  not  to  hate  them.  Which  fentiment  being  a 
pretty  hard  morfel,  and  bearing  fomething  of  the  air 
of  a  paradox,  we  fnall  leave  the  reader  to  chew  the 
cud  upon  it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

CHAP.     V. 

The  generous  behaviour  of  Sophia  towards  her  aunt. 

OPHIA  kept  filence  during  the  foregoing 
fpeech  of  her  father,  nor  did  fhe  once  anfwer 
otherwife  than  with  a  figh  ;  but  as  he  underftood 
none  or  the  language,  or,  as  he  called  it,  lingo,  of 
the  eyes,  fo  he  was  not  fatisfied  without  fome  further 
approbation  of  his  fentiments ;  which  he  now  de- 
manded of  his  daughter ;  telling  her,  in  the  ufual 
way  <  he  expected  fhe  was  ready  to  take  the  part  of 
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f  every  body  againft  him,  as  fhe  had  always  done 

f  that  of  the  b her  mother.'     Sophia  remaining 

flill  filent,  he  cried  out,  *  What  art  dumb  ?  why 
'  doft  unt  fpeak.  Was  not  thy  mother  a  d — d  b  — 
{  to  me  ?  anfwer  me  that.  What,  I  fuppofe,  you 
c  defpife  your  father  too,  and  don't  think  him  good 
c  enough  to  fpeak  to  ?' 

c  For  heaven's  fake,  Sir,'  anfwered  Sophia,  f  do 

*  not  give  fo  cruel  a  turn  to  my  filence.  I  am  fure 
c  I  would  fooner  die  than  be  guilty  of  any  difrefpecr. 
'  towards  you  ;  but  how  can  I  venture  to  fpeak, 
c  when  every  word  muft  either  offend  my  dear  papa, 
'  or  convict  me  of  the   blackeft  ingratitude  as  well 

*  as  impiety  to  the  memory  of  the  beft  of  mothers ; 
'  for  fuch,  I  am  certain,  my  mamma  was  always  to 
'  me  ?' 

4  And  your  aunt,  I  fuppofe,  is  the  beft  of  filters 

*  too  !'  replied  the  'fquire.     *  Will  you  be  fo  kind 

*  as  to  allow  that  fhe  is  a  b —  ?  I  may  fairly  infill 
(  upon  that,  I  think.' 

{  Indeed,  Sir,'  fays  Sophia,  c  I  have  great  obli- 
1  gations  to  my  aunt.  She  hath  been  a  fecond  mo- 
'  ther  to  me.' 

*  And  a  fecond  wife  to  me  too,'  returned  Weftern; 
f  fo  you  will  take  her  part  too  !    you  won't  confefs 

*  that  ihe  hath  acted  the  part  of  the  vileft  filler  in 

*  the  world  ?' 

c  Upon  my  word,  Sir,'  cries  Sophia,  '  I  muft 
f  belie  my  heart  wickedly  if  I  did.  I  know  my 
f  aunt  and  you  differ  very  much  in  your  ways  of 
f  thinking ;  but  I  have  heard  her  a  thoufand  times 
1  exprefs  the  greateft  affection  for  you  ;  and  I  am 
f  convinced,  fo  far  from  her  being  the  worft  filler 
'  in  the  world,  there  are  very  few  who  love  a  brother 

*  better.' 

'  The  Englifh  of  all  which  is,'  anfwered  the 
'fquire,  c  that  I  am  in  the  wrong.  Ay,  certainly. 
e  Ay,  to  be  fure  the  woman  is  in  the  right,  and  the 
'  man  in  the  wrong  always.' 

'  Pardon 
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f  Pardon  me,  Sir,'  cries  Sophia.  '  I  do  not  fay 
<fo.' 

1  What  don't'  you  fay,'  anfwered  the  father  ? 
'  you  have  the  impudence  to  fay  Die's  in  the  right ; 

*  doth  it  not  follow  then  of  courfe  that  I  am  in  the 

*  wrong  ?  And  perhaps  I  am  in  the  wrong  to  fuffer 
c  fuch  a  prefbyterian  Hanoverian  b —  to  come  into 
'  my  houfe.  She  may  'dite  me  of  a  plot  for  any 
1  thing  I  know,  and  give  my  eftate  to  the  govern- 
^ment.' 

f  So  far,  Sir,  from  injuring  you  or  your  eftate,* 
fays  Sophia,  (  if  my  aunt  had  died  yefterday,  I  am 
'  convinced  (he  would  have  left  you  her  whole  for- 

*  tune.' 

Whether  Sophia  intended  it  or  no,  I  mall  not  pre- 
fume  to  affertj  but  certain  it  is,  thefe  laft  words  pe- 
netrated very  deep  into  the  ears  of  her  father,  and 
produced  a  much  more  fenfible  effecl:  than  all  me 
had  faid  before.  He  received  the  found  with  much 
the  fame  action  as  a  man  receives  a  bullet  in  his  head. 
Heftarted,  ftaggered,  and  turned  pale.  After  which 
he  remained  filent  above  a  minute,  and  then  began 
in  the  following  hefitating  manner  :   c  Yefterday ! 

*  fhe  would  have  left  me    her   efteate    yefterday  ! 

*  would  fhe  ?  Why  yefterday!  of  all  the  days  in  the 
'  year  ?  I  fuppofe  if  fhe  dies  to-morrow,  fhe  will 

*  leave  it  to  fomebody  elfe,  and  perhaps  out  of  the 
'  vamily :'  '  My  aunt,  Sir,'  cries  Sophia,  £  hath 
'  very  violent  paftions,  and  I  can't  anfwer  what  fhe 

*  may  do  under  their  influence.' 

'  You  can't !'  returned  the  father,  f  and  pray 
1  who  hath  been  the  occafion   of  putting  her  into 

*  thofe  violent  pafTions  ?  Nay,  who  hath  actually  put 
t  her  into  them  ?  Was  not  you  and  fhe  hard  at  it 
'  before  I  came  into  the  room  ?  Befides,  was  not  all 

*  our  quarrel  about  you  ?  I  have  not  quarrelled  with 
1  filler  this  many  years  but  upon  your  account ;  and 
f  now  you  would  throw  the  whole  blame  upon  me, 

*  as  thof  I  fhould  be  the  occafion  of  her  leaving  the 

<  efteate 
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c  efteate  out  o'  the  vamily.  I  could  have  expected 
c  no  better  indeed  j  this  is  like  the  return  you  make 
c  to  all  the  reft  of  my  fondnefs.' 

c  I  befeech  you  then/  cries  Sophia,  f  upon  my 
c  knees  I  befeech  you,  if  I  have  been  the  unhappy 
'  occafion  of  this  difference,  that  you  will  endea- 
1  vour  to  make  it  up  with  my  aunt,  and  not  fuffer 
c  her  to  leave  your  houfe  in  this  violent  rage  of  an- 
1  ger  :  fhe  is  a  very  good-natured  woman,  and  a  few 
c  civil  words  will  iatisfy  her.— Let  me  entreat  you, 

<  Sir.' 

f  So  I  mu ft  go  and  afk  pardon  for  your  fault,  muft 

<  I  ?'  anfwered  Weftern.  f  You  have  loft  the  hare, 
€  and  I  muft  draw  every  way  to  find  her  again  ?  In- 
'  deed,  if  I  was  certain' — Here  he  ftopt,  and  Sophia 
throwing  in  more  entreaties,  at  length  prevailed  upon 
him ;  fo  that  after  venting  two  or.  three  bitter  far- 
caftical  exprefiions  againft  his  daughter,  he  departed 
as  faft  as  he  could  to  recover  his  fifter,  before  her 
equipage  could  be  gotten  ready. 

Sophia  then  returned  to  her  chamber  of  mourning, 
where  fhe  indulged  herfelf  (if  the  phrafe  may  be  al- 
lowed me)  in  all  the  luxury  of  tender  grief.  She 
read  over  more  than  once  the  letter  which  fhe  had 
received  from  Jones;  her  muff  too  was  ufed  on  this 
occafion;  and  jhe  bathed  both  thefe,  as  well  as  her- 
felf, with  her  tears.  In  this  fituation,  the  friendly 
Mrs.  Honour  exerted  her  utmoft  abilities  to  comfort 
her  afflicted  miftrefs.  She  ran  over  the  names  of 
many  young  gentlemen  :  and  having  greatly  com- 
mended their  parts  and  perfons,  affured  Sophia  that 
fhe  might  take  her  choice  of  any.  Thefe  methods 
muft  have  certainly  been  ufed  with  fome  fuccefs  in 
diforders  of  the  like  kind,  or  fo  fkilful  a  practitioner 
as  Mrs.  Honour  would  never  have  ventured  to  apply 
them  ;  nay,  I  have  heard  that  the  college  of  cham- 
bermaids hold  them  to  be  as  fovereign  remedies  as 
any  in  the  female  difpenfary ;  but  whether  it  was 
that  Sophia's  difeafe  differed,  inwardly,  from  thofe 

cafes 
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cafes  with  which  it  agreed  in  external  fymptoms,  I 
will  not  affert;  but,  in  fact,  the  good  waiting-woman 
did  more  harm  than  gccd,  and  at  lad  lb  incenfed  her 
miftrefs  (which  was  no  eafy  matter),  that  with  an 
angry  voice  fhe  difmifled  her  from  her  prefence. 

CHAP.     VI. 

Containing  great  variety  of  matter. 

TH  E  'fquire  overtook  his  fifter  juft  as  fhe  was 
ftepping  into  the  coach,  and  partly  by  force 
and  partly  by  felicitations,  prevailed  upon  her  to 
order  her  horfes  back  into  their  quarters.  He  fuc- 
ceeded  in  this  attempt  without  much  difficulty  \  for 
the  lady  was,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  of  a  moft 
placable  difpofition,  and  greatly  loved  her  brother, 
though  fhe  defpifed  his  parts,  or  rather  his  little 
knowledge  of  the  world. 

Poor  Sophia,  who  had  firft  fet  on  foot  this  recon- 
ciliation, was  now  made  the  facrifice  to  it.  They 
both  concurred  in  their  cenfures  on  her  conduct. ;. 
jointly  declared  war  againft  her,  and  directly  pro- 
ceeded to  counfel,  how  to  carry  it  on  in  the  moft 
vigorous  manner.  For  this  purpofe,  Mrs.  Weftern 
propofed  not  only  an  immediate  conclufion  of  the 
treaty  with  Airworthy,  but  as  immediately  to  carry 
it  into  execution  ;  faying,  f  That  there  was  no  other 
'  way  to  fucceed  with  her  niece  but  by  violent  me- 

*  thods,  which  fhe  was  convinced  Sophia  had  not 
'  fufficient  refolution  to  refift.  By  violent,'  fays  fhe, 
'  I  mean  rather,  hafty  meafures ;  for  as  to  confine- 
1  ment  or  abfolute  force,  no  fuch  things  mnft  or  can 

*  be  attempted.  Our  plan  muft  be  concerted  for  a 
'  furprize,  and  not  for  a  florin.' 

Thefe  matters  were  refolved  on,  when  Mr.  Blifil 

came  to  pay  a  vifit  to  his  miftrefs.     The  'fquire  no 

fooner  heard  of  his  arrival,  than  he  ftept  afide,   by 

his  filler's  advice,  to  give  his  daughter  orders  for 

3  the 
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the  proper  reception  of  her  lover ;  which  he  did 
with  the  moft  bitter  execrations  and  denunciations 
of  judgment  on  her  refufal. 

The  impetuofity  of  the  'fquire  bore  down  all  be- 
fore him  i  and  Sophia,  as  her  aunt  very  wifely  fore- 
faw,  was  not  able  to  refill  him.  She  agreed,  therefore, 
to  fee  Blifil,  though  fhe  had  fcarce  fpirits  or  ftrength 
fufficient  to  utter  her  affent.  Indeed,  to  give  a  per- 
emptory denial  to  a  father  whom  fhe  fo  tenderly 
loved,  was  no  eafy  tafk.  Had  this  circumflance 
been  out  of  the  cafe,  much  lefs  refolution  than  what 
fhe  was  really  miftrefs  of,  would,  perhaps,  have 
fervedher;  but  it  is  no  unufual  thing  to  afcribe 
thofe  actions  entirely  to  fear,  which  are  in  a  great 
meafure  produced  by  love. 

In  pursuance,  therefore,  of  her  father's  peremp- 
tory command,  Sophia  now  admitted  Mr.  BlinTs 
vifit.  Scenes,  like  this,  when  painted  at  large, 
afford,  as  we  have  obferved,  very  little  entertainment 
to  the  reader.  Here,  therefore,  we  fhall  ftrictly 
adhere  to  a  rule  of  Horace ;  by  which  writers  are 
directed  to  pafs  over  all  thofe  matters,  which  they 
defpair  of  placing  in  a  mining  light.  A  rule,  we 
conceive,  of  excellent  ufe  as  well  to  the  hiftorian  as 
to  the  poet;  and  which,  if  followed,  mult,  at  lead, 
have  this  good  effect,  that  many  a  great  evil  (for 
fo  all  great  books  are  called)  would  thus  be  reduced 
to  a  fmall  one. 

It  is  poflible,  the  great  art  ufed  by  Blifil  at  this  in- 
terview, would  have  prevailed  on  Sophia  to  have  made 
another  man  in  his  circumllances  her  confident,  and 
to  have  revealed  the  whole  fecret  of  her  heart  to 
him ;  but  fhe  had  contracted  fo  ill  an  opinion  of 
this  young  gentleman,  that  fhe  was  refolved  to  place 
no  confidence  in  him ;  for  fimplicity,  when  let  on 
its  guard,  is  often  a  match  for  cunning.  Pier  beha- 
viour to  him,  therefore,  was  entirely  forced,  and  in- 
deed fuch  as  is  generally  prefcribed  to  virgins  upon 

the 
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the  fecond  formal  vifit  from  one  who  is  appointed  for 
their  hufband. 

But  though  Blifil  declared  himfelf  to  the  'fquire 
perfectly  latisfied  with  his  reception  ;  yet  that  gen- 
tleman, who,  in  company  with  his  filler,  had  over- 
heard all,  was  not  fo  well  pleafed.  He  refolved, 
in  purfuance  of  the  advice  of  the  fage  lady,  to  pufli 
matters  as  forward  as  poffible;  and  addrefling  him- 
felf to  his  intended  fon-in-law  in  the  hunting  phrafe, 
he  cried,  after  a  loud  holla,  *  Follow  her,  boy,  follow 

*  her;    run   in,    run  in,  that's   it,  honeys.     Dead, 

*  dead,  dead. — Never  be  bafhful,  nor  (land  fhali  I, 
(  fhall  I  ? — Airworthy  and  I  can  finifh  all  matters 

*  between  us  this  afternoon,  and  let  us  ha'  the  wed- 
f  ding  to-morrow.' 

Blifil  having  conveyed  the  utmofr.  fatisfaction  into 
his  countenance,  anfwered,  c  As  there  is  nothing, 
Sir,  in  this  world  which  I  fo  eagerly  defire  as  an 
alliance  with  your  family,  except  my  union  with  the 
moft  amiable  and  deferving  Sophia,  you  mayeafily 
imagine  how  impatient  I  muft  be  to  fee  myfelf  in 
poffeffion  of  my  two  higherl  wifhes.  If  I  have  not 
therefore  importuned  you  on  this  head,  you  will 
impute  it  only  to  my  fear  of  offending  the  ladv,  by 
endeavouring  to  hurry  on  fo  bleffed  an  event, 
fafter  than  a  Uriel  compliance  with  all  the  rules  of 
decency  and  decorum  will  permit.  But  if  by  your 
interelt,  Sir,  fhe  might  be  induced  to  difpenfe  with 
any  formalities.' 

c  Formalities  !  with  a  pox !'  anfwered  the  'fquire, 
Pooh,  all  ftuff*  and  nonfenfe.  I  tell  thee,  me  fhall 
ha'  thee  to-morrow ;  you  will  know  the  world  bet- 
ter hereafter,  when  you  come  to  my  age.  Women 
never  gi'  their  confent,  man,  if  they  can  help  it, 
'tis  not  the  fafhion.  If  I  had  flaid  for  her  mother's 
confent,  I  might  have  been  a  batchelor  to  this 

day. To  her,  to  her,  co  to  her,  that's  it,  you 

jolly  dog.    I  tell  thee  fhatha'  her  to-morrow  morn- 
ing.' 

Blifil 
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Blifil  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  overpowered  by  the 
forcible  rhetoric  of  the  'fquire  ;  and  it  being  agreed 
that  Weftern  fliould  cioie  with  Allworthy  that  very 
afternoon,  the  lover  departed  home,  having  firft 
earneftly  begged  that  no  violence  might  be  otfered 
to  the  lady  by  this  hafte,  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
popifh  inquifitor  begs  the  lay  power  to  do  no  vio- 
lence to  the  heretic  delivered  over  to  it,  and  againft 
whom  the  church  hath  palled  fentence. 

And,  to  fay  the  truth,  Blifil  had  paffed  fentence 
againft  Sophia;  for  however  pleafed  he  had  declared 
himfelf  to  Weftern  with  his  reception,  he  was  by 
no  means  fatisfied,  unlefs  it  was  that  he  was  con- 
vinced of  the  hatred  and  fcorn  of  his  miftrefs  ;  and 
this  had  produced  no  lefs  reciprocal  hatred  and  fcorn 
in  him.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  afked,  Why  then  did 
he  not  put  an  immediate  end  to  all  further  courtfhip  ? 
I  anfwer,  for  that  very  reafon,  as  well  as  for  feveral 
others  equally  good,  which  we  (hall  now  proceed  to 
open  to  the  reader. 

Though  Mr.  Blifil  was  not  of  the  complexion  of 
Jones,  nor  ready  to  eat  every  woman  he  faw  ;  yet 
he  was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  that  appetite  which 
is  faid  to  be  the  common  property  of  all  animals. 
With  this,  he  had  likewife  that  diftinguifning  tafle, 
which  ferves  to  direct  men  in  their  choice  of  the  ob- 
ject, or  food  of  their  feveral  appetites  ;  and  this 
taught  him  to  confider  Sophia  as  a  moil  delicious 
morfel,  indeed  to  regard  her  with  the  fame  defires 
which  an  Ortolan  inlpires  into  the  foul  of  an  Epicure. 
Now  the  agonies  which  affected  the  mind  of  Sophia, 
rather  augmented  than  impaired  her  beauty ;  for 
her  tears  added  brightnefs  to  her  eyes,  and  her 
breafls  rofe  higher  with  her  fighs.  Indeed,  no  one 
hath  fecn  beauty  in  its  higheft  luftre,  who  hath 
never  feen  it  in  diftrefs.  Blifil  therefore  looked  on 
this  human  Ortolan  with  greater  defire  than  when 
he  viewed  her  laft ;  nor  was  his  defire  at  all  leffened 
by  the  averfion  which  he  difcovered  in  her  to  him- 
felf. 
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felf.  On  the  contrary,  this  ferved  rather  to  heighten 
the  pleafure  he  propofed  in  rifling  her  charms,  as  it 
added  triumph  to  luft  ;  nay,  he  had  fome  further 
views,  from  obtaining  the  abfolute  poffeffion  of  her 
perfon,  which  we  deteft  too  much  even  to  mention ; 
and  revenge  itfelf  was  not  without  its  mare  in  the 
gratifications  which  he  promifed  himfelf.  The  rival- 
ling poor  Jones,  and  fupplanting  him  in  her  affec- 
tions, added  another  fpur  to  his  purfuit,  and  promif- 
ed another  additional  rapture  to  his  enjoyment. 

Befides  all  thefe  views,  which  to  fome  fcrupulous 
perfons  may  feem  to  favour  too  much  of  malevolence, 
he  had  one  profpecl,  which  few  readers  will  regard 
with  any  great  abhorrence.  And  this  was,  the  eftate 
of  Mr.  Weftern ;  which  was  all  to  be  fettled  on  his 
daughter  and  her  iffue  j  for  fo  extravagant  was  the 
affection  of  that  fond  parent,  that  provided  his  child 
would  but  confent  to  be  miferable  with  the  hufband 
he  chofe,  he  cared  not  at  what  price  he  purchaied 
him. 

For  thefe  reafons  Mr.  Blifil  was  fo  defirous  of  the 
match,  that  he  intended  to  deceive  Sophia,  by 
pretending  love  to  her;  and  to  deceive  her  father 
and  his  own  uncle,  by  pretending  he  was  beloved  bv 
her.  In  doing  this,  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  piety  of 
Thwackum,  who  held,  that  if  the  end  propofed  was 
religious  (as  furely  matrimony  is)  it  mattered  nor 
how  wicked  were  the  means.  As  to  other  occafions, 
he  ufed  to  apply  the  philofophy  of  Square,  which 
taught,  that  the  end  was  immaterial,  fo  that  the 
means  were  fair  and  confident  with  moral  rectitude. 
To  fay  truth,  there  were  few  occurrences  in  life  on 
which  he  could  not  draw  advantage  from  the  pre- 
cepts of  one  or  other  of  thofe  great  mailers. 

Little  deceit  was  indeed  neceffary  to  be  praclifed 
on  Mr.  Weftern ;  who  thought  the  inclinations  of 
his  daughter  of  as  little  confequence  as  Blifil  himfelf 
conceived  them  to  be  j  but  as  the  fentiments  of  Mr. 
All  worthy  were  of  a  very  different  kind,  fo  it  was 

abfolutely 
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abfolutely  neceflary  to  impofe  on  him.  In  this,  how- 
ever, Blifil  was  ibwell  affifled  by  Weftern,  thathefuc- 
ceeded  without  difficulty;  for  as  Mr.  Allworthy  had 
been  affured  by  her  father,  that  Sophia  had  a  proper 
affe&ion  for  Blifil,  and  that  all  which  he  had  fuf- 
pected  concerning  Jones,  was  entirely  faife,  Blifil 
had  nothing  more  to  do,  than  to  confirm  thefe  afTer- 
tions  ;  which  he  did  with  fuch  equivocations,  that  he 
preferved  afalvo  for  his  confcience;  and  had  the  fatif- 
faction  of  conveying  a  lie  to  his  uncle,  without  the 
guilt  of  telling  one.  When  he  was  examined  touch- 
ing the  inclinations  of  Sophia  by  Allworthy,  who 
faid,   £  He  would,  on  no  account,  be  acceffary  to 

*  forcing  a  young  lady  into  a  marriage  contrary  to 
c  her  own  will;'  he  anfwered,  '  That  the  real  {en- 
1  timents  of  young  ladies  were  very  difficult  to  be 
*.  underftood ;  that  her  behaviour  to  him  was  full  as 
c  forward  as  he  wiihed  it,  and  that  if  he  could  believe 
'  her  father,  fhe  had  all  the  affection  for  him  which 

*  any  lover  could  defire.     As  for  Jones,'  faid  he, 

*  whom  I  am  loth  to  call  villain,  though  his  beha- 
c  viour  to  you,  Sir,  fufficiently  juftifies  the  appella- 
'  tion,  his  own  vanity,  or  perhaps  fome  wicked 
1  views,  might  make  him  boaft  of  a  falfehood;  for  if 
'  there  had  been  any  reality  in  Mifs  Weftern's  love  to 
'  him,  the  greatnefs  of  her  fortune  would  never  have 
c  fuffered  him  to  defert  her,  as  you  are  well  informed 

*  he  hath.  Laftly,  Sir,  I  promife  you  I  would  not 
c  myfelf,  for  any  confideration,  no,  not  for  the  whole 

*  world,  confent  to  marry  this  young  lady,  if  I  was 
c  not  perfuaded  fhe  had  all  the  paffion  for  me  which 
c  I  defire  fhe  mould  have.' 

This  excellent  method  of  conveying  a  falfehood 
with  the  heart  only,  without  making  the  tongue  guilty 
of  an  untruth,  by  the  means  of  equivocation  and  im- 
pofture,  hath  quieted  the  confcience  of  many  a  no- 
table deceiver ;  and  yet  when  we  confider  that  it  is 
omniicience  on  which  thefe  endeavour  to  impofe,  it 
may  poflibly  feem  capable  of  affording  only  a  very 

fuperficial 
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fuperficiai  comfort ;  and  that  this  artful  and  refined 
diftinction  between  communicating  a  lie,  and  telling 
one,   is  hardly  worth  the  pains  it  coils  them. 

Allworthy  was  pretty  well  fatisfied  with  what  Mr; 
Weftern  and  Mr.  Blifil  told  him  ;  and  the  treaty  was 
now,  at  the  end  of  two  days,  concluded.-  Nothing 
then  remained  previous  to  the  office  of  the  prieft, 
but  the  office  of  the  lawyers,  which  threatened  to 
take  up  fo  much  time,  that  Weftern  offered  to  bind 
himfelf  by  ail  manner  of  covenants,  rather  than  defer 
the  happinefs  of  the  young  couple.  Indeed,  he  was 
fo  very  earnefl  and  preffmg,  that  an  indifferent  perfon 
might  have  concluded  he  was  more  a  principal  in 
this  match  than  he  really  was ;  but  this  eagernefs  was 
natural  to  him  on  all  occafions  -,  and  he  conducted 
every  fcheme  he  undertook  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  if 
the  fuccefs  of  that  alone  was  fufficient  to  conftitute 
the  whole  happinefs  of  his  life. 

The  joint  importunities  of  both  father  and  fon-in- 

law  would  probably  haveprevailed  on  Mr.  Allworthy, 
who  brooked  but  ill  any  delay  of  giving  happinefs  to 
others,  had  not  Sophia  herfelf  prevented  it,  and  taken 
meafures  to  put  a  final  end  to  the  whole  treatv,  and 
to  rob  both  church  and  law  of  thofe  taxes,  which 
thefe  wife  bodies  have  thought  proper  to  receive 
from  the  propagation  of  the  human  fpecies  in  a  law* 
ful  manner.     Of  which  in  the  next  chapter. 

C  H  A  P.     VII. 

AJirange  refolui'ion  of  Sophia,  and  a  more  ftrangeflra- 
tagem  of Mrs.  Honour. 

THOUGH  Mrs.  Honour  was  principally  at- 
tached to  her  own  interefl,  {he  was  not  without 
fome  little  attachment  to  Sophia.  To  fay  truth,  it 
was  very  difficult  for  any  one  to  know  that  young 
lady  without  loving  her.  She  no  fooner,  therefore, 
heard  a  piece  of  news,  which  me  imagine  i  to  be  of 
Vol.  VI.  A  a  great 
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great  importance  to  her  miilrefs,  than  quite  for- 
getting the  anger  which  ihe  had  conceived  two  days 
before,  at  her  unpleafant  difmiffion  from  Sophia's 
prefence,  ihe  ran  hallily  to  inform  her  of  the  news. 

The  beginning  of  her  difcourfe  was  as  abrupt  as 
her  entrance  into  the  room.  '  O  dear  Ma'am  !'  fays 
ihe,  f  what  doth  your  la'fhip  think  ?  To  be  fure  I 
am  frightened  out  of  my  wits  ;  and  yet  I  thought 
it  my  duty  to  tell  your  la'fhip,  though  perhaps 
it  may  make  you  angry,  for  we  fcrvants  don't  al- 
ways know  what  will  make  our  ladies  angry ;  for 
to  be  fure,  every  thing  is  always  laid  to  the  charge 
of  a  fervant.  When  our  ladies  are  out  of  humour, 
to  be  fure,  we  muft  be  fcoided  ;  and  to  be  fure  I 
ihould  not  wonder  if  your  la'fhip  mould  be  out  of 
humour  j  nay,  it  muft  furprize  you  certainly,  ay, 
andfhockyou  too.' — *  Good  Honour!  let  me  know 
it  without  any  longer  preface,'  fays  Sophia;  '  there 
are  few  things,  I  promife  you,  which  will  furprize, 
and  fewer  which  will  {hock  me.'  f  Dear  Ma'am,' 
anfwered  Honour,  '  to  be  fure,  I  overheard  my 
mafter  talking  to  parfon  Supple  about  getting  a 
licence  this  very  afternoon ;  and  to  be  fure  I  heard 
him  fay,  your  la'fhip  ihould  be  married  to-morrow 
morning.'  Sophia  turned  pale  at  thefe  words,  and 
epeated  eagerly,  *  to-morrow  morning!' — f  Yes, 
Ma'am,'  replied  the  truily  waiting  woman,  c  I  will 
take  my  oath  I  heard  mymafter  fay  fo.'  c  Honour/ 
fays  Sophia,  '  you  have  both  furp'rized  and  mocked 
me  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  I  have  icarce  any  breath 
or  fpirirs  left.  What  is  to  be  done  in  my  dreadful 
(ittiation  ?'  *  I  wiih  I  was  able  to  advife  your 
la'fhip,'  fays  Ihe.  '  Do  advife  me,'  cries  Sophia, 
pray,  dear  Honour,  advife  me.  Think  what  you 
would  attempt  it  it  was  your  own  cafe.'  c  Indeed, 
Ma'am,'  cries  Honour,  (  1  wifh  your  la'fhip  and 
I  could  change  fituatidns  ;  that  is,  I  mean,  with- 
out hurting  your  la'fhipj  for  to  be  fure  I  don't  wiih 
you  fo  bad  as  to  be  a  fervant .  but  becaufe  that  if  fo 

<  be 
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f  be  it  was  my  cafe,  I  fhould  find  no  manner  of  diffi- 
c  cuity  in  it;  for  in  my  poor  opinion,  young  'fquire 
c  Blind  is  a  charming,  fweet,  handibme  man.' — 
c  Bon't  mention  fuch  fcuiT,'  cries  Sophia. — '  Such 
c  fluff,'  repeated  Honour,  c  why  there. — Well,  to 
c  be  fure,  what's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's 

*  poifon,  and  the  fame  is  altogether  as  true  of  wo- 
f  men.'  <  Honour,'  fays  Sophia,  c  rather  than 
f  fubmit  to  be  the  wife  of  that  contemptible  wretch, 
f  I  would  plunge  a  dagger  into  my  heart.'  '  O 
f  lud,  Ma'am  !'  anfwered  the  other,  f  I  am  fure 
(  you  frighten  me  out  of  my  wits  now.  Let  me  be- 
c  feech  ycurla'fhip  not  to  naffer  fuch  wicked  thoughts 
f  to  come  into  your  head.  O  lud  !  to  be  fure  I  trem- 
c  ble  every  inch  of  me.  Dear  Ma'am,  confider, — 
c  that  to  be  denied  chrifcian  burial,  and  to  have 
c  your  corpfe  buried  in  the  highway,   and  a  flake 

*  drove  through  you,  as  farmer  Halfpenny  was  ferved 
c  at  Ox  Crofs,  and,  to  be  fure,  his  ghoit  hath  walk- 
'  ed  there  ever  fiqce ;  for  feveral  people  have  {ten 
{  him.  To  be  fure  it  can  be  nothing  but  the  devil 
f  which  can  put  fuch  wicked  thoughts  into  the  head 
c  of  any  body  ;  for  certainly  it  is  lefs  wicked  to  hurt 
c  all  the  world  than  one's  own  dear  klf,  and  fo  I 
c  have  heard  faid  by  more  parfons  than  one.  If  your 
c  la'fhip  hath  fuch  a  violent  averhon,  and  hates  the 
£  young  gentleman  fo  very  bad,  that  you  can't  bear 
c  to  think,  of  going  into  bed  to  him  -,  for  to  be  fure 
c  there  may  be  fuch  antipathies  in  nature,  and  one 

*  had  lieverer  touch  a  toad  than  the  flefh  of  fome 
c  people.' 

Sophia  had  been  too  much  wrapt  in  contemplation 
to  pay  any  great  attention  to  the  foregoing  excel;  cut 
difcourfe  of  her  maid ;  interrupting  her  therefore, 
without  making  any  anfwer  to  it,  me  faid,  *  Honour, 

*  I  am  come  to  a  refolution.  I  am  determined  to 
'  leave  my  father's  houfe  this  very  night ;  and  if  you 
'  have  the  friendfhip  for  me  which  you  have  often 
'  profefTed,  you  will  keep  me  company/     *  That  I 

A  a  2  <  will 
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c  will,  Ma'am,  to  the  world's  end,'  anfwered 
Honour ;  '  but  1  beg  your  la'ihip  to  confider  the 
'  confequence,  before  you  undertake  any  rafh  aclion. 
W  here  can  your  la'fhip  poffibly  go  ?'  f  There  is,' 
replied  Sophia,  c  a  lady  of  quality  in  London,  a  re- 
lation of  mine,  who  {pent  feveral  months  with  my 
aunt  in  the  country  ;  during  all  which  time  fhe 
treated  me  with  great  kindneis,  and  exprefled  (o 
much  pleafure  in  my  company,  that  fhe  earneftly 
defired  my  aunt  to  fufrer  me  to  go  with  her  to  Lon- 
don. As  fhe  is  a  woman  of  very  great  note,  I  fhall 
eafily  find  her  out,  and  I  make  no  doubt  of 
being  very  well  and  kindly  received  by  her.'  *  I 
s  would  not  have  your  la'fhip.  too  confident  of  that,' 
cries  Honour;  '  for  the  tirit  lady  I  lived  with  ufed 
to  invite  people  very  earneftly  to  her  houfe  ;  but  if 
fhe  heard  afterwards  they  were  corning,  fhe  ufed  to 
get  out  of  the  way.  Befides,  though  this  lady 
would  be  very  glad  to  fee  your  la'ihip,  as  to  be 
fure  any  body  would  be  glad  to  fee  your  la'fhip  ; 
yet  when  fhe  hears  your  la'ihip  is  run  away  from 

my   mailer' c  You   are   miftaken,    Honour,' 

(ays  Sophia,  *  fhe  looks  upon  the  authority  of  a  fa- 
ther in  a  much  lower  light  than  I  do  ;  for  fhe  prefix- 
ed me  violently  to  go  to  London  with  her,  and 
when  I  rcfufrd  to  go  without  my  father's  confent, 
fhe  laughed  me  to  fcorn,  called  me  filly  country 
girl,  and  laid,  I  fhould  make  a  pure  loving  wife, 
fince  I  could  be  lb  dutiful  a  daughter.  9o  1  have, 
no  doubt  but  fhe  will  both  receive  me,  and  protect 
me  too,  till  my  father,  finding  me  out  oi  his  power, 
can  be  brought  to  lb  me  reafon.' 
{  Well  but,  Ma'am,'  anfwered  Honour,  c  how 
doth  your  la'fhip  think  of  making  your  efcape  ? 
Where  will  you  get  any  horfes  or  conveyance? 
kor  as  for  your  own  horfe,  as  all  the  fefvants 
know  a  little  how  matters  ftand  between  my  mailer 
and  your  la'ihip,  Robin  will  be  hanged  before  he 
will  fufrer  it  to  go  out  of  the  flable  without  my 

'  mailer's 
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c  mailer's  exprefs  orders.'    { I  intend  to  efcape,'  faid 

Sophia,  c  by  walking  out  of  the  doors  when  they 
are  open.  I  thank  heaven  my  legs  are  very  able  to 
carry  me.  They  have  fupported  me  many  a  long 
evening,  after  a  fiddle,  with  no  very  agreeable  part- 
ner; and  furely  they  will  aflift  me  in  running  from 
fo  deteftable  a  partner  for  life.'  {  O  heaven, 
Ma'am  !  doth  your  la'fhip  know  what  you  are  fay- 
ing ?'  cries  Honour,  c  would  you  think  of  walking 
about  the  country  by  night  and  alone :'  c  Not 
alone,'  anfwered  the  lady,  f  you  have  promifed  to 
bear   me   company.'       c  Yes,   to   be  fure,'    cries 

Honour,  c  I  will  follow  your  la'fhip  through  the 
world  ;  but  your  la'fnip  had  almoft  as  good  be 
alone  3  for  I  fhall  not  be  able  to  defend  you,  if 
any  robbers,  or  other  villains,  fhould  meet  with 
you.  Nay,  I  fhould  be  in  as  horrible  a  fright  as 
your  la'fhip  ;  for  to  be  certain,  they  would  ravifh 
us  both.  Befides,  Ma'am,  confider  how  cold  the 
nights  are  now;  we  mail  be  frozen  to  death.'  c  A 
good  brifk  pace,'  anfwered  Sophia,  c  will  preferve 
us  from  the  cold ;  and  if  you  cannot  defend  me 
from  a  villain,  Honour,  I  will  defend  you  ;  for  I 
will  take  a  piftol  with  me.  There  are  two  always 
charged  in  the  hall.'  '  Dear  Ma'am,  you  frighten 
me  more  and  more,'  cries  Honour,  c  fure  your 
la'fhip  would  not  venture  to  fire  it  off!  I  had  ra- 
ther run  any  chance,  than  your  la'fhip  fhould  do 
that.'  c  Why  fo,'  jays  Sophia,  fmiling;  c  would 
not  you,  Honour,  fire  a  piftol  at  anyone  who  fhould 
attack  your  virtue?'   c  To  be  fure,   Ma'am,'  cries 

Honour,  '  one's  virtue  is  a  dear  thing,  efpecially 
to  us  poor  fervants  ;  for  it  is  our  livelihood,  as  a 
body  may  fay;  yet  I  mortally  hate  fire-arms  ;  for 
fo  many  accidents  happen  by  them.'  l  Well,  well,' 

fays  Sophia,  c  I  believe  I  may  enfure  your  virtue 
at  a  very  cheap  rate,  without  carrying  any  anus 
with  us  ;   for  I  intend  to  take  horfes  at  the  very  firft 

*  town  we  come  to,  and  we  fhall  hardly  be  attacked 
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c  in  our  way  thither.  Look'ee,  Honour,  I  am  re- 
c  folved  to  go,  and  if  you  will  attend  me,  I  promife 
'  you  I  will  reward  you  to  the  very  utmoft  of  my 
*  power.' 

This  laft  argument  had  a  flronoer  effect  on 
Honour  than  all  the  preceding.  And  fince  fhe  faw 
her  miftrefs  fo  determined,  me  defifted  from  any 
further  difluafions.  They  then  entered  into  a  debate 
on  ways  and  means  of  executing  their  project.  Here 
tf  very  ftubborn  difficulty  occurred,  and  this  was  the 
removal  of  their  effects,  which  was  much  more 
eafily  got  over  by  the  miftrefs  than  by  the  maid ; 
for  when  a  lady  hath  once  taken  a  refolution  to  run 
to  a  lover,  or  to  run  from  him,  all  obftacles  are 
coniidered  as  trifles.  But  Honour  was  infpired  by 
no  inch  motive;  fhe  had  no  raptures  to  expect, 
nor  any  terrors  to  fhun ;  and  befides  the  real  value 
of  her  clothes,  in  which  confifted  a  great  part  of 
her  fortune,  fhe  had  a  capricious  fondnefs  for  feveral 
gowns,  and  other  things ;  either  becaufe  they  be- 
came her,  or  becaufe  they  were  given  her  by  fuch  a 
particular  perfon ;  becaufe  fhe  had  bought  them  late- 
ly, or  becaufe  fhe  had  had  them  long ;  or  for  fome 
other  reafons  equally  good;  fo  that  fhe  could  not  en- 
dure the  thoughts  of  leaving  the  poor  things  behind 
her  expofed  to  the  mercy  of  Weftern,  who,  fhe 
doubted  not,  would,  in  his  rage,  make  them  fuffer 
martyrdom. 

The  ingenious  Mrs.  Honour  having  applied  all 
her  oratory  to  diiTuade  her  miftrefs  from  her  purpole, 
when  fhe  found  her  positively  determined,  at  laft 
ibrtcd  the  following  expedient  to  remove  her  clothes, 
viz.  to  get  herfelf  turned  out  of  doors  that  very 
evening.  Sophia  highly  approved  this  method, 
but  doubted  bow  it  might  be  brought  about. 
<  Oh !  Ma'am,'  cries  Honour,  «  your  la*fhip  may 
{  truft  that  to  me  ;  we  fervants  very  well  know  how 
c  to  obtain  this  favour  of  our  mailers  and  miftreffesj 
*  though  fcmetimes  indeed,  where  they  owe  us  more 
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*  wages  than  they  can  readily  pay,  they  will  put  up 
c  with  all  our  affronts,    and  will  hardly  take  any 

*  warning  we  can  give  them  -,  but  the  'fquire  is  none 
c  of  thole  -,  and  fince  your  la'fhip  is  refolved  upon 

*  fetting  out  to-night,  I  warrant  I  get  difcharged 
<  this  afternoon.'  It  was  then  refolved  that  ike  fhould 
pack  up  fome  linen,  and  a  night-gown  for  Sophia, 
with  her  own  things ;  and  as  for  all  her  other 
clothes,  the  young  lady  abandoned  them  with  no 
more  remorfe  than  the  failor  feels  when  he  throws 
over  the  goods  of  others,  in  order  to  lave  bis  own 
life. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

Containing  Jeettes  cf  altercation,  of  no  very  uncommon 

kind. 

MRS.  Honour  had  fcarce  1'ooner  parted  from 
her  young  lady,  than  fomething  (for  I 
would  not,  like  the  old  woman  in  Quivedo,  injure 
the  devil  by  any  falfe  accufation,  and  poffibly  he 
might  have  no  hand  in  it)  but  fomething,  I  fay, 
fuggefted  itfelf  to  her,  that  by  facrificing  Sophia  and 
all  her  fecrets  to  Mr.  Weitern,  Ike  might  probably 
make  her  fortune.  Many  confiderations  urged  this 
difcovery.  The  fair  profpect.  of  a  handfome  reward 
for  fo  great  and  acceptable  a  fervice  to  the  'fquire, 
tempted  her  avarice  j  and  again,  the  danger  of  the 
enterprize  fhe  had  undertaken ;  the  uncertainty  of 
its  fuccefs;  night,  cold,  robbers,  ravilliers,  all  alarm- 
ed her  fears.  So  forcibly  did  all  thefe  operate  upofi 
her,  that  fhe  was  almoft  determined  to  go  directly  to 
the  'fquire,  and  to  lay  open  the  whole  affair.  She 
was,  however,  too  upright  a  iudjre  to  decree  on 
one  fide,  before  Ike  had  heard  the  other.  And 
here,  firit,  a  journey  to  London  appeared  very 
ftrongly  in  fupport  of  Sophia.  She  eagerly  longed 
to  fee  a  place   in  which  fhe  fancied  charms  fhort 
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only  of  thofe  which  a  raptured  Jaint  imagines  in  hea- 
ven. In  the  next  place,  as  (he  knew  Sophia  to  have 
much  more  generofity  than  her  mailer  j  lo  her  fidelity 
promifed  her  a  greater  reward  than  fhe  could  gain 
by  treachery.  She  then  crofs  examined  all  the  arti- 
cles which  had  raifed  her  fears  on  the  other  fide,  and 
found,  on  fairly  lifting  the  matter,  that  there  was 
very  little  in  them.  And  now  both  fcales  being 
reduced  to  a  pretty  even  balance,  her  love  to  her 
miftrefs  being  thrown  into  the  fcale  of  her  integrity, 
made  that  rather  preponderate,  when  a  circumftance 
ftruck  upon  her  imagination,  which  might  have  had 
a  dangerous  effect,  had  its  whole  weight  been  fairly 
put  into  the  other  fcale.  This  was  the  length  of  time 
which  muft  intervene,  before  Sophia  would  be  able 
to  fulfil  her  promifes;  for  though  fhe  was  intitled  to 
her  mother's  fortune,  at  the  death  of  her  father,  and 
to  the  fum  of  3000I.  left  her  by  an  uncle  when  fhe 
came  of  age  ;  yet  thefe  were  difcant  days,  and  many 
accidents  might  prevent  the  intended  generofity  of 
the  young  lady  ;  whereas  the  rewards  fhe  might  ex- 
pect from  Mr.  Weftern,  were  immediate.  But  while 
fhe  was  purfuing  this  thought,  the  good  genius  of 
Sophia,  or  that  which  prefided  over  the  integrity  of 
Mrs.  Honour,  or  perhaps  mere  chance,  fent  an  acci- 
dent in  her  way,  which  at  once  preferved  her  fidelity, 
and  even  facilitated  the  intended  bufmeis. 

Mrs.  Weitern's  maid  claimed  great  fuperiority 
pver  Mrs.  Honour  on  feveral  accounts.  Firft,  her 
birth  was  higher  ;  for  her  great  grandmother  by  the 
mother's  fide  was  a  coufin,  not  far  removed,  to  an 
Iriih  peer.  Secondly,  her  wages  were  greater. 
And  laftiy,  fne  had  been  at  London,  and  had  of 
confequence  feen  more  of  the  world.  She  had 
always  behaved,  therefore,  to  Mrs.  Honour  with 
that  refer  ve,  and  had  always  exacled  of  her  thofe 
marks  of  diftin&ion,  which  every  order  of  females 
preferves  and  requires  in  converfation  with  thofe  of 
an  inferior  order.  Now  as  Honour  did  not  at  all  tiftlfs 
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agree  with  this  doctrine,  but  would  frequently  break 
in  upon  the  reipect  which  the  ether  demanded, 
Mrs.  Western's  maid  was  not  at  all  pleafed  with  her 
company ;  indeed,  fhe  earneitly  longed  to  return 
home  to  the  houfe  of  her  miftrefs,  where  Hie  domi- 
neered at  will  over  ail  the  other  fervants.  She  had 
been  greatly,  therefore, difappointed  in  the  morning, 
when  Mrs.  Weftern  had  changed  her  mind  on  the 
v  cry  point  of  departure,  and  had  been  in,  what  is 
vulgarly  called,  a  glouting  humour  ever  iince. 

In  this  humour,  which  was  none  of  the  fweeteft, 
fne  came  into  the  room  where  Honour  was  debating: 
with  herfelt,  in  the  manner  we  have  above  related. 
Honour  no  fooner  law  her,  than  me  addreMed  her  in 
the  following  obliging  phrafe  :  (  Soh  !  Madam,  I 
'  find  we  are  to  have  the  pieafure  of  your  company 
'  longer,  which  I  was  afraid  the  quarrel  between  my 

*  mailer  and  your  lady  would  have  robbed  us  of.' 
'  I  don't  know,  Madam,'  anfwered  the  other, 
c  what  you  mean  by  we  and  us.  I  anure  you  I 
1  do  not  look  on  any  of  the  fervants  in  this  houfe 
c  to  be  proper  company  for  me.  I  .mi  company,  I 
£  hope,  for  their  betters  every  day  in  the -week-  I 
c  do  not  fpeak  on  your  account  Mrs.  Honour  ;  for 
'  you  are  a  civilized  young  woman  ;  and  when  you 
1  have  ken  a  little  more  of  the  world,  I  lhould 
'  not  be  afhamed  to  walk  with  you  in  St.  James's 
1  Park.'  '  Hoity !  toity !'  cries  Honour,  '  Madam  rs 
'  in  her  airs,  I  proteii.  Mrs.  Honour,  forfooth  ! 
f  lure,  Madam,  you  might  call  me  by  my  firnatne'j 

*  for  though  my  lady  calls  me  Honour,  I  have  a  (ir- 
1  name  as  well  as  other  folks.     Aihamed  to  walk 

*  with  me,  quotha !  marry,  as  good  as  yourielf,  I 
1  hope-:'  *  Since  you  make  fueh  a  return  to  my 
'  civility,'  faid  the  other,  *  I  muft  acquaint  you, 
'  Mrs.  Honour,  that  you  are  not  to  good  as  me.  In 
f  the  country  indeed,  one  is  obliged  to  take  up  with 
f  all  kind  of  trumpery  ;   but  in  town  I  vifit  none  hut 

*  the  women  of  women  of  quality,     indeed,  Mrs. 

*  Honour, 
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*  Honour,  there  is  ibme  difference,  I  hope,  between 
c  you  and  me.'     '  I  hope  io  too,'  anfwered  Honour, 

*  there  is  Tome  difference  in  our  ages,  and — I  think 

*  in  our  perfons.'  Upon  fpeaking  which  laft  words, 
ilie  ftrutted  by  Mrs.  Weitern's  maid  with  the  moft 
provoking  air  of  contempt ;  turning  up  her  nofe, 
toffing  her  head,  and  violently  brufhing  the  hoop  of 
her  competitor  with  her  own..  The  other  lady  put 
on  one  of  her  moft  malicious  fneers,  and  faid,  *  Crea- 
c  ture  !  you  are  below  my  anger ;  and  it  is  beneath 
e  me  to  give  ill  words  to  fuch  an  audacious  faucy 
c  trollop  ;  but,  huffy,  I  muft  tell  you,  your  breeding 
'  fhews  the  meannefs  of  your  birth  as  well  as  of  your 

*  education  ;  and  both  very  properly  qualify  you  to 
c  be  the  mean  ferving  woman  of  a  country  girl.' 
(  Don't  abufe  my  lady,'  cries  Honour,  '  I  won't  take 

*  that  of  you  ;  fhe's  as  much  better  than  yours  as  fhe 
1  is  younger,  and  ten  tlioufand  times  more  hand- 
«  foitierJ, 

Here  ill  luck,  or  rather  good  luck,  fent  Mrs. 
Weftern  to  lee  her  maid  in  tears,  which  began  to 
flow  plentifully  at  her  approach  j  and  of  which 
being  afked  the  reafon  by  her  miftrefs,  fne  prefently 
acquainted  her,  that  her  tears  were  occafioned  by 
the  rude  treatment  of  that  creature  there,  meaning 
Honour.  *  And,  Madam,'  continued  Ihe,  l  I  could 
<  have  defpifed  all  fhe  faid  to  me;  but  fhe  hath  had 
'  the  audacity  to  affront  your  iadyfhip,  and  to  call 
'  you  ugly- — —Yes,  Madam,  ihe  called  you  ugly 
'  old  cat,  to  my  face.  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
1  your  Iadyfhip  called  ugly.'--'  Why  do  you  repeat 
.<  her  impudence  lb  often?'  faid  Mrs.  Weftern.  And 
then  turning  to  Mrs.  Honour,  me  afked  her,  c  How 
f  -fhe  had  the  afiurance  to  mention  her  name  witii 
«  diireipcCt  ?'      *  D  frefpe&,    Madam  !'     anfwered 

*  [onotir,  c  I   never  mentioned  your  name  at  all  ;   I 
•*  faid  fomebody  was  not  as  handfome  as  my  miftrefs, 

*  and  to  be  fureyou  know  that  as  well  as  I.'   '  Huffy,' 
replied  the  lady,  *  I  will  make  fuch  a  faucy  trollop  as 

*  yourfelf 
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c  yourfelf  know  that  I  am  not  a  proper  fubjecl:  of  your 
'  difcourfe.     And  if  my  brother  doth  not  difcharge 

•  you  this  moment,  I  will  never  ileep  in  his  houfe 
c  again.  I  will  find  him  out,  and  have  you  dif- 
c  charged  this  moment.1  *  Dlfcharged  !'  cries  Ho- 
nour,  c  and  fuppofe  I  am ;  there  are  more  places  In 

*  the  world  than  one.  Thank  heaven,  £00d  fervants 
1  need  not  want  places ;  and  if  you  turn  av/ay  all 
c  who  do  not  think  you  handfome,  you  will  want 
c  fervants  very  foon  j   let  me  tell  you  that.' 

Mrs.  Weftern  fpoke,  or  rather  thundered,  in  an- 
fwer ;  but  as  fne  was  hardly  articulate,  we  Cannot 
be  very  certain  of  the  identical  words  ;  we  'fhall, 
therefore,  omit  inferring  a  fpeech,  which,  at  belt, 
would  not  greatly  redound  to  her  honour.  She  then 
departed  in  fearch  of  her  brother,  with  a  countenance 
fo  full  of  rage,  that  fhe  refembled  one  of  the  furies 
rather  than  a  human  creature. 

The  two  chambermaids  being  again  left  alone,  be- 
gan a  fecond  bout  at  altercation,  which  foon  pro- 
duced a  combat  of  a  more  active  kind.  In  this  the 
victory  belonged  to  the  lady  of  inferior  rank,  but 
not  without  fome  lofs  of  blood,  of  hair,  and  of  lawn 
and  muflin. 

C  H  A  P.     IX. 

The  wife  demeanour  of  Mr.  Weftern  in  the  cbaraBer  cfa 

magiftrate.  A  hint  to  jufkices  of  peace,  concerning  the 
necejfary  qualifications  of  a  clerk;  with  extraordinary 
injlances  of  -paternal  rnadnefs,  and  filial  cffeclicn. 

Logicians  fometimes  prove  too  much  by  an  ar- 
gument, and  politicians  often  overreach  them- 
felves  in  a  fcheme.  Thus  had  it  like  to  have  hap- 
pened to  Mrs.  Honour,  who,  inftead  o.f  recovejrmg 
the  reft  of  her  clothes,  had  like  to  have  Hopped  even 
thofe  fne  had  on  her  back  from  efcaping;  for  the 
fquire  no  fooner  heard  of  her  frav'ng  abuieJ  his  filter, 

than 
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than  he  fwore  twenty  oaths  he  would  fend  her  to 
Bridewell. 

Mrs.  Weftern  was  a  very  good-natured  woman, 
and  ordinarily  of  a  forgiving  temper.  She  had  lately 
remitted  the  trefpafs  of  a  ftage-coachman,  who  had 
overturned  her  poft-chaife  into  a  ditch  ;  nay,  fhe  had 
even  broken  the  law,  in  refufing  to  profecute  a  high- 
wayman who  had  robbed  her,  not  only  of  a  fum  of 
money,  but  of  her  earrings  ;  at  the  fame  time 
d — ning  her,  and  faying,  '  Such  handfome  b — s  as 
{  you,  don't  want  jewels  to  fet  them  off,  and  be 
s  d  —  ned  to  you.'  But  now,  fo  uncertain  are  our 
tempers  and  fo  much  do  we  at  different  times  differ 
from  ourfelves,  flie  would  hear  of  no  mitigation ; 
nor  could  all  the  affected  penitence  of  Honour,  nor 
all  the  entreaties  of  Sophia  for  her  own  fervant,  pre- 
vail with  her  to  defift  from  earneftly  deliring  her  bro- 
ther to  execute  jufticefhip  (for  it  was  indeed  a  fyllable 
more  than  juftice)  on  the  wench. 

But  luckily  the  clerk  had  a  qualification,  which  no 
clerk  to  a  juftice  of  peace  ought  ever  to  be  without, 
namely,  fome  understanding  in  the  law  of  this  realm. 
He  therefore  whifpered  in  the  ear  of  the  juftice,  that 
he  would  exceed  his  authority  by  committing  the  girl 
to  Bridewell,  as  there  had  been  no  attempt  to  break 
the  peace  ;  c  for  I  am  afraid,  Sir,'  fays  he,  '  you 
c  cannot  legally  commit  any  one  to  Bridewell  only 
*  for  ill- breeding.' 

In  matters  of  high  importance,  particularly  in  cafes 
relating  to  the  game,  the  juftice  was  not  always  at- 
tentive to  thefe  admonitions  of  his  clerk;  for,  in- 
deed, in  executing  the  laws  under  that  head,  many 
juftices  of  peace  fuppofe  they  have  a  large  difcre- 
tionary  power,  by  virtue  of  which,  under  the  no- 
tion of  fearchmg  for,  and  taking  away  engines  for 
the  dellruction  of  the  game,  they  often  commit  tref- 
paffes,  and  fometimes  felony  at  their  pleafure. 

But  this  offence  was  not  of  quite  fo  high  a  nature, 
nor  fo  dangerous  to  the  fociety.    Here,  therefore,  the 

juftice 
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juftice  behaved  with  fome  attention  to  the  advice  oi" 
his  clerk  j  for,  in  fact,  he  had  already  had  two  infor- 
mations exhibited  againft  hirn  in  the  king's-bench, 
and  had  no  curiofity  to  try  a  third. 

The  'fquire,  therefore,  putting  on  a  mod  wife 
and  fignificant  countenance,  after  a  preface  of  feveral 
hums  and  ha's,  told  his  fifter,  that,  upon  more  ma- 
ture deliberation,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  f  as  there 
'  was  no  breaking  up  of  the  peace,  fuch  as  the 
c  law,'  fays  he,  \  calls  breaking  open  a  door,  or 
e  breaking  a  hedge,  or  breaking  a  head  j  or  any  fuch 
c  fort  of  breaking ;  the  matter  did  not  amount  to  a 
f  felonious  kind  of  a  thing,  nor  trefpaifes  nor  da- 
'  mages,  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  punishment  in 

*  the  law  for  it.' 

Mrs.  Weitern  faid,  '  She  knew  the  law  much  bet- 
£  ter  ;   that  fhe  had  known  fervants  very  fevereiy  pu- 

*  niftied  for  affronting  their  mailers  ;'  and  then  nam- 
ed a  certain  juftice  of  the  peace  in  London,  *  who,' 
fiie  faid,  c  would  commit  a  fervant  to  Bridewell  ac 
f  any  time  when  a  matter  or  miitrefs  defired  it.' 

1  Like  enough,'  cries  the  'fquire,  c  it  may  be  lb 
1  in  London ;  but  the  law  is  different  in  the  country.' 
Here  followed  a  very  learned  difpute  between  the  bro- 
ther and  fifter  concerning  the  law,  which  we  would 
infert,  if  we  imagined  many  of  our  readers  could  un~ 
derftand  it.  This  was,  however,  at  length  referred 
by  both  parties  to  the  clerk,  who  decided  it  in  favour 
of  the  magistrate ;  and  Mrs.  Weitern  was,  in  the 
end,  obliged  to  content  herfelf  with  the  Satisfaction 
of  having  Honour  turned  away  ;  to  which  Sophia 
herfelf  very  readily  and  cheerfully  conferred. 

Thus  fortune,  after  having  diverted  herfelf,  ac- 
cording to  cuftom,  with  two  or  three  frolics,  at 
lafc  dilpofed  all  matters  to  the  advantage  of  our 
heroine  ;  who  indeed  Succeeded  admirably  well  in 
her  deceit,  eonfidering  it  was  the  firft  fhe  had  ever 
practifed.  And,  to  fay  the  truth,  I  have  often  con- 
cluded,  that  the  honeir  parr  oi'  mankind  would  be 

much 
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much  too  hard  for  the  knavifh,  if  they  could  bring 
themfelves  to  incur  the  guilt,  or  thought  it  worth 
their  while  to  take  the  trouble. 

Honour  acted  her  part  to  the  utmoft  perfection. 
She  no  fooner  faw  herfelf  fecure  from  all  danger  of 
Bridewell,  a  word  which  had  raifed  moil  horrible 
ideas  in  her  mind,  than  flie  relumed  thofe  airs  which 
her  terrors  before  had  a  little  abated  •,  and  laid  down 
her  place,  with  as  much  affectation  of  content,  and 
indeed  of  contempt,  as  was  ever  practifed  at  the  re- 
fignation  of  places  of  much  greater  importance.  If 
the  reader  pleafes,  therefore,  we  chufe  rather  to  fay 
fhe  refigned — which  hath,  indeed,  been  always  held 
a  fynonymous  expreflion  with  being  turned  out,  or 
turned  away. 

Mr.  Weftern  ordered  her  to  be  very  expeditious 
in  packing ;  for  his  filter  declared  fhe  would  not 
deep  another  night  under  the  fame  roof  with  fo  im- 
pudent a  fiut.  To  work  therefore  fhe  went,  and 
that  fo  earnefUyj  that  every  thing  was  ready  early  in 
the  evening;  when  having  received  her  wages,  away 
packed  fhe,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  great  fatisfac- 
rion  of  every  one,  but  of  none  more  than  of  Sophia; 
who,  having  appointed  her  maid  to  meet  her  at  a 
certain  place  not  far  from  the  houfe,  exactly  at  the 
dreadful  and  ghoftly  hour  of  twelve,  began  to  pre- 
pare  for  her  own  departure. 

But  firit  lhe  was  obliged  to  give  two  painful  audi- 
ences, the  one  to  her  aunt,  and  the  ocher  to  her  father. 
In  theie  Mrs.  Weftern  herfelf  began  to  talk  to  her 
in  a  more  peremptory  ftile  than  before;  but  her  father 
treated  her  in  fo  violent  and  outrageous  a  manner, 
that  he  frightened  her  into  an  affected  compliance 
with  his  will, which  fo  highly  pleafed  the  good'fquire, 
that  he  changed  his  frowns  into  fmiles,  and  his  me- 
naces into  pronaiies  ;  he  vowed  his  whole  foul  was 
wrapped  in  Iters;  that  her  content,  (forfohe  conftrued 
the  words,  '  You  know,  Sir,  I  mult  not,  nor  can 
*  refufe  to.- obey  any  abfolute  command  of  yours,') 
|       '  had 
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had  made  him  the  happieft  of  mankind.  He  then 
gaveher  a  large  Bank-bill  todifpofe  of  in  any  trinkets 
fhe  pleafed,  and  killed  and  embraced  her  in  the  fondeft 
manner,  while  tears  of  joy  trickled  from  thofe  eyes, 
which  a  few  moments  before  had  darted  fire  and  rage 
againft  the  dear  object  of  all  his  affection. 

Inftances  of  this  behaviour  in  parents  are  fo  com- 
mon, that  the  reader,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  very  little 
aftoniih'd  at  the  whole  conduct  of  Mr.  Weftern.  If 
he  mould,  I  own  I  am  not  able  to  account  for  it ; 
fince  that  he  loved  his  daughter  molt  tenderly,  is,  I 
think,  beyond  difpute.  So  indeed  have  many  others, 
who  have  rendered  their  children  moil  completely 
miferable  by  the  fame  conduct;  which,  though  it  is 
almofl  univerfal  in  parents,  hath  always  appeared  to 
me  to  be  the  moil  unaccountable  of  all  the  abfur- 
dities  which  ever  entered  into  the  brain  of  that 
ftrange  prodigious  creature  Man. 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Weflern's  behaviour  had  fo 
ftrong  an  effect  on  the  tender  heart  of  Sophia,  that 
it  fuggeited  a  thought  to  her,  which  not  all  the 
fophiftry  of  her  politic  aunt,  nor  all  the  menaces  of 
her  father  had  ever  once  brought  into  her  head.  She 
reverenced  her  father  fo  pioufly,  and  loved  him  fo 
pafiionately,  that  ike  had  fcarce  ever  felt  more  pieafincr 
fenfations,  than  what  arofe  from  the  fhare  (he  fre- 
quently had  of  contributing  to  his  amufement, 
fometimes,  perhaps,  to  higher  gratification's  ;  for  he 
never  could  contain  the  delight  of  hearing  her  com- 
mended, which  he  had  the  fatisfaction  of  hearing 
almoft  every  day  of  her  life.  The  idea,  there 
of  the  immenfe  happmefs  ihe  ihould  convey  to 
father  by  her  content  to  this  match,  made 
impreffion  on  her  mind.  Again,  the  extreme  piety 
of  fuch  an  act  of  obedience  worked  very  forcibly, 
as  Ihe  had  a  very  deep  fenfe  of  religion.  Lafrly, 
when  ihe  reflected  how  much  fhe  herfelf  was  to 
'fuffcr,  being  indeed  to  become  little  lefs  than  a  facri- 
fice,  or  a  martyr,  to  filial  love  and  duty,  ihe  felt  an 

creeable 
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agreeable  tickling  in  a  certain  little  pamon,  which 
though  it  bears  no  immediate  affinity  either  to  reli- 
gion or  virtue.,  is  often  lo  kind  as  to  lend  great 
affiftance  in  executing  the  purpofes  of  both. 

Sophia  was  charmed  with  the  contemplation  of  fo 
heroic  an  action,  and  began  to  compliment  herfelf 
with  much  premature  Battery,  when  Cupid,  who  lay 
hid  in  her  muff,  fuddenly  crept  out,  and,  like  Pun- 
chinello in  apuppet-lheWj  kicked  all  out  before  him. 
In  truth  (for  we  fcorn  to  deceive  our  reader,  or  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  our  heroine,  by  afcribing 
her  actions  to  fupernatural  impulfe)  the  thoughts  of 
her  beloved  Jones,  and  fome  hopes  (however  diftant) 
in  which  he  was  very  particularly  concerned,  im- 
mediately deftroyed  all  which  filial  love,  piety  and 
pride  had,  with  their  joint  endeavours,  been  labour- 
ins;  to  bring  about. 

But  before  we  proceed  any  farther  with  Sophia, 
we  rauft  now  look  back  to  Mr.  Jones* 

CHAP.     X. 

Containing  fever al  matters  y   natural  enough)  perhaps , 
but  L.ow. 

f~W~\  HE  reader  will  be  pleafed  to  remember,  that 
jS  we  left  Mr.  Jones,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
book,  on  his  road  to  Briitol  3  being  determined  to 
leek  his  fortune  at  fea,  or  rather,  indeed,  to  fly  away 
from  his  fortune  on  more. 

It  happened  (a  thing  not  very  nnufual),  that  the 
guide  who  undertook  to  conduct  him  on  his  way,  was 
unluckily  unacquainted  with  the  road;  fo  that  having- 
miffed  his  right  track,  and  being  aihamed  to  alk  in- 
formation, he  rambled  about  backwards  and  forwards 
till  night  came  on,  and  it  began  to  grow  dark.  Jones 
iufpefting  what  had  happened,  acquainted  the  guide 
with  his  apprehenfions ;  but  he  infilled  on  it,  that  they 
were  in  the  right  road,  and  added,  it  would  be  very 

{trance 
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ftrange  if  he  fhould  not  know  the  road  to  Briftol ; 
though,  in  realky,  it  would  have  been  much  ftranger 
if  he  had  known  it,  having  never  pait  through  it  in 
his  life  before. 

Jones  had  not  fuch  implicit  faith  in  his  guide, 
but  that  on  their  arrival  at  a  village  he  enquired  of 
the  firft  fellow  he  faw,  whether  they  were  in  the  road 
to  Briftol.  (  Whence  did  you  come?'  cries  the  fel- 
low. *  No  matter,'  fays  Jones,  a  little  haftily,  c  I 
c  want  to  know  if  this  be  the  road  to  Briftol  ?'  f  The 
f  road  to  Briftol !'  cries  the  fellow,  fcratching  his 
head,  c  Why,  Meafter,  I  believe  you  will  hardly  get 
c  to  Briftol  this  way  to-night.'  c  Prithee,  friend, 
'  then,'  anfwered  Jones,  '  do  tell  us  which  is  the 
f  way  ?' — c  Why,   Meafter,'  cries  the  fellow,   f  you 

*  muft  be  come  out  of  your  road  the  Lord  knows 
f  whither;  for  thick  way  goeth  to  Glocefter.'  c Well, 
c  and  which  way  goes  to  Briftol  ?'  faid  Jones.  c  Why, 
c  you  be  going  away  from  Briftol,'  anfwered  the  fel- 
low.— f  Then,'  faid  Jones,  c  we  muft  go  back  again.' 
{  Ay,  you  muft,'  laid  the  fellow.  <  Well,  and  when 
'  we  come  back  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  way 
'  muft  we  take  ?'  £  Why,  you  muft  keep  the  ftrain 
1  road.'     f  But  I  remember  there  are  two  roads,  one 

*  to  the  right,  and  the  other  to  the  left.'  c  Why,  you 
f  muft  keep  the  right-hand  road,  and  then  gu  ftrait 

*  vorwards ;  only  remember  to  turn  vurft  to  your 
(  right,  and  then  to  your  left  again,  and  then  to  your 

*  right  j  and  that  brings  you  to  the  'fquire's,  and  then 

*  you  muft  keep  ftrait  vorwards,  and  turn  to  the  left.' 

Another  fellow  now  came  up,  and  afked  which 
way  the  gentlemen  were  going  ? — of  which  being 
informed  by  Jones,  he  firft  fcratched  his  head,  and 
then  leaning  upon  a  pole  he  had  in  his  hand,  began 
to  tell  him,  c  That  he  muft  keep  the  right-hand  road 

*  for  about  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  half  or  fuch  a  mat- 
'  ter,  and  then  he  muft  turn  Short  to  the  left,  which 

*  would  bring  him  round  by  Meafter  Jin  Bearnes's.' 

*  But  which  is  Mr.  John  Bearnes's  ?'    fays  Jones. 

Vol.  VI.  B  b  'QLordl* 
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c  O  Lord!'  cries  the  fellow.,  f  why,  don't  you  know 
*'  Meafter  Jin  Bearnes  ?  Whence  then  did  yon  come  ?" 
Thefe  two  fellows  had  almoft  conquered  the  pa- 
tience of  Jones,  when  a  plain  well-looking  man  (who 
was  indeed  a  quake  r)  accofted  him  thus  :  c  Friend,. 
£  I  perceive  thou  haft  loft  thy  way;  and  if  thou 
c  wilt  take  my  advice,  thou  wilt  not  attempt  to  find 

*  it  to-night.    It  is  almoft  dark,  and  the  road  is  dif- 

*  ficult  to-hit ;  befides,  there  have  been  feveral  rob- 
c  beries  committed  lately  between  this  and  Briftch 

*  Here  is  a  very  creditable  good  houfe  juft  by,,  where. 

*  thou  may'ft  find  good  entertainment  for  thyfelf  and 
€  thy  cattle  till  morning.'  Jones,,  after  a  little  per- 
fuaiion,  agreed  to  ft  ay  in  this  place  till  the  morning, 
and  was  conducted  by  his  friend  to  the  public-houfe.. 

The  landlord,  who  was  a  very  civil  fellow,  told 
Jones,  c  he  hoped,  he  would  excufe  the  badnefs  of 
1  his  accommodation;  for  that  his  wife  was  gone 
4  from  home,  and  had  locked  up  almoft  every  thing, 

*  and  carried  the  keys  along  with  her.'  Indeed,  the 
fact  was,,,  that  a  favourite  daughter  of  hers  was  juft 
married,  and  gone,  that  morning,  home  with  her 
hufband;  and  that  ftie  and  her  mother  together  had 
almoft  ftript  the  poor  man  of  all  his  goods,  as  well 
as  money  ;  for  though  he  had  feveral  children,  this 
daughter  only,  who  was  the  mother's  favourite,  was 
the  object  of  her  confederation ■-,  and  to  the  humour  of 
this  one child-me  would,  with  pleafure,have  facrificed 
all  the  reft,  and  her  hufband  into  the  bargain. 

Though  Jones  was  very  unfit  for  any  kind  of  com- 
pany, and  would  have  preferred  being  alone,  yet  he 
could  not  refift  the  importunities  of  the  honeftqua- 
ker ;  who  was  the  more  defirous  of  fitting  with  him, 
from  having  remarked  the  melancholy  which  ap- 
peared both  in  his  countenance  and  behaviour;  and 
which  the  poor  quaker  thought  his  conversation 
might  in  fome  meafure  relieve. 

After  they  had  paft  fome  time  together,  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  my  honeft  friend  might  have  thought 

himielf 
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himfelf  at  one  of  his  filent  meetings,  the  quaker  be- 
gan to  be  moved  by  fome  fpirit  or  other,  probably 
that  of  curiofity ;  and  faid,  '  Friend,  I  perceive  fome 
'  fad  difafter  hath  befallen  thee  ;  bur,  pray  be  o£ 
f  comfort.  Perhaps  thou  hail  loft  a  friend.  If  fo, 
c  thou  muft  confider  we  are  all  mortal.  And  why 
4  fhouldft  thou  grieve,  when  thou  knoweft  thy  grief 
c  will  do  thy  friend  no  good  ?   We  are  all  born  to 

*  affliction.  I  myfelf  have  my  forrows  as  well  as 
K  thee,  and  moft  probably  greater  forrows.  Though 
c  I  have  a  clear  eftate  of  iool.  a  year,  which  is  as 
c  much  as  I  want,  and  I  have  a  confeience,-!  thank 

*  the  Lord,  void  of  offence.  My  conftitution  is 
:  found  and  ftrong,  and  there  is  no  man  can  demand 
'  a  debt  of  me,  nor  accufe  me  of  an  injury — ■  yets 
1  friend,  I  Ihould  be  concerned  to  think  thee  as  mi- 
c  ferable  as  myfelf.' 

Here  the  quaker  ended  with  a  deep  figh ;  and 
Jones  prefently  anlwered,   *  I  am  very  forry,    Sir, 

*  for  your  unhappinefs,  whatever  is  the  occafion  of 

*  it.'  '  Ah  !  friend,'  replied  the  quaker,  c  one  0  ily 
f  daughter  is  the  occafion.  One  who  was  my  greateft 
c  delight  upon  earth,  and  who  within  this  week  is 

*  run  away  from  me,  and  is  married  again  ft  my  con- 
s  fent.     I  had  provided  her  a  proper  match,  a  fober 

*  man,  and  one   of  fubftance ;    but  fnCy   forfo 

£  would  chufe  for  herfeif,  and  away  fhe  is  gone  with. 

f  a  young  fellow  not  worth  a  groat.    If  fhe  had  been 

idj  as  I  fuppofe  thy  friend  is,  I  mould  have  been 

*  happy  !'  (  That  is  very  ftrange,  Sir,'  faid  Jones* 
s  Why,  would  it  not  be  better  for  her  to  be  dead, 
c  than  to  be  a  beggar?'  replied  the  quaker  :  c  for,  as 
4  I  told  you,  the  fellow  is  not  worth  a  groat ;  and 
(  furely  fhe -cannot  expect  that  I  fliall  ever  give  her 

*  a  fhilling.    No,  as  fhe  hath  married  for  love,  let  her 

*  live  on  love  if  fhe  can  ;  let  her  carry  her  love  to 

*  market,  and  fee  whether  any  one  will  change  it  into 
c  filver,  or  even  into  halfpence.'  f  You  know  your 
'  own  concerns  beft,  Sir,'    faid  Jones.      '  It  muft 

B  b  2  «  have 
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have  been,'  continued  the  quaker,  c  a  long  pre- 
meditated Fcheme  to  cheat  me  -y  for  they  have 
known  one.  another  from  their  infancy;  and!  always 
preached  to  her  againft  love — and  told  her  a  thou- 
land  times  over  it  was  all  folly  and  wickednefs. 
Nay,  the  cunning  Hut  pretended  to  hearken  to  me, 
and  to  defoife  all  wantonnefs  of  the  flem  ;  and  yet 
at  laft  broke  out  at  a  window  two  pair  of  .flairs : 
For  I  began,  indeed,  a  little  to  fufpedt  her,  and  had 
locked  her  up  carefully,  in-tending  the  very  next 
morning  to  have  married  her  up  to  my  liking.  But 
fhe  difappointed  me  within  a  few  hours,-  and  efcaped. 
away  to  the  lover  of  her  own  chufing,  who  loir,  no 
time ;  for  they  were  married  and  bedded,  and  all 
within  an  hour. 

*  But  it  mail  be  the  word  hour's  work  for  them 
both  that  ever  they  did  ■,  for  they  may  ftarve,  or 
beg,  or  (leal  together  for  me.  I  will  never  give 
either  of  them   a  farthing.'     Here  Jones  darting' 

up,  cried,  *  I  really  mud  be  excufed  ;  I  wifh  you 
would  leave  me.'     c  Come,  come,  friend,'     laid 

the  quaker,  c  don't  give  way  to  concern.  You  fee 
there  are  other  people  miferable,  befrdes  yourfelf.' 
I  fee  there  are  madmen  and  fools  and  villains  in  the 
world,'  cries  Jones  — '  But  let  me  give  you  a  piece 
of  advice  j  fend  for  your  daughter  and  fon-in-law 
home,  and  don't  be  yourfelf  the  only  caufe  of  mi- 
fery  to  one  you  pretend  to  love.'  '  Send  for  her 
and  her  hufoand  home!'  cries  the  quaker  loudly, 
I  v/ould  fooner  fend  for  the  two  greater!  enemies 
I  have  in  the  world  !'  <  Well,-  go  home  yourfelf, 
or  where  you  pleafe/  faid  Jones  :  '  for  I  will  fit 
no  longer  in  fuch  company.' — f  Nay,  friend,'  an- 

fwered  the  quaker,  *  I  fcorn  to  impoie  my  company 
on  any  one.'     He  then  offered  to  pull  money  from 

his  pocket,  but  Jones  pufhed  him  with  fome  violence 

out  of  the  room. 

Thefubject  of  the  quaker's  difcourfe  had  fo  deeply 

affe&ed  Jones,  that  he  ilared  very  wildly  all  the  time 

he 
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he  was  fpeaki.ng.  This  the  quaker  had  obferved, 
and  this,  added  to  the  reft  of  his  behaviour,  infpired. 
honeft  Broadbrim  with  a  conceit,  that  his  companion 
was,  in  reality,  out  of  his  fenfes.  In  (lead  of  re- 
lenting the  affront,  therefore,  the  quaker  was  moved 
with  companion  for  his  unhappy  circurnftagces \  and 
having  communicated  his  opinion  to  the  landlord,  he 
defired  him  to  take  great  care  of  his  gueft,  and  to 
treat  him  with  the  higheft  civility. 

c  Indeed/  fays  the  landlord,   *  I  (hall  ufe  no  fuch 

*  civility  towaids  him;  for  it  feems,  for  ail  his 
1  laced  waiftcoat  there,  he  is  no  more  a  gentleman 
'  than  myfelf ;  but  a  poor  parifli  bailard  bred  up  at 
c  a  great  fquire's  about  thirty  miles  off,  and  now 
c  turned  out  of  doors  (not  for  any  good  to  be  fure). 
'  I  fh all  get  him  out  of  my  houfe  as  loon  as  poffible. 
1  If  I  do  lofe  my  reckoning,  the  firft  lofs  is  always 
•c  the  bed.  It  is  not  above  a  year  ago  that  I  loft  a 
c  dlver-fpoon.' 

c  What  doit  thou  talk  of  a  parifn  baftard,  IJ.o- 
c  bin  V  anfwered  the  quaker.  *  Thou  mull  certainly 

*  be  miftaken  in  thy  man.' 

f  Not  at  all,'  replied  Robin,  '  the  guide,  who 
c  knows  him  very  well,  told  it  me.'  For,  indeed, 
the  guide  had  no  fooner  taken  his  place  at  the  Jdtchen- 
fire,  than  he  acquainted  the  whole  company  with  all 
he  knew,  or  had  ever  heard  concerning  Jones, 

The  quaker  was  no  fooner  allured  by  this  fellow 
of  the  birth  and  low  fortune  of  Jones,  than  all  com- 
paffion  for  him  vamined  ;  and  the  honeft,  plain  man 
went  home  fired  with  no  Left  indignation  than  a  duke 
would  have  felt  at  receiving  an  affront  from  luch  a 
perfon. 

The  landlord  himfelf  conceived  an  equal  difdain 
for  his  gueil;  fo  that  y/hen  Jones  rung  the  bell  in 
order  to  retire  to  bed,  he  was  acquainted  that  he  could 
have  no  bed  there.  Befides  difdain  of  the  mean  con- 
dition of  his  gueft,  Robin  entertained  violent  fufpi- 
cion  of  his  intentions,  which  were,  he  fuppofed,  tp 
B  b  .3  watch 
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watch  fome  favourable  opportunity  of  robbing  the 
houfe.  In  reality,  he  might  have  been  very  well 
eafed  of  thefe  apprehenlions  by  the  prudent  pre- 
cautions O'f  his  wife  and  daughter,  who  had  already 
removed  every  thing  which  was  not  fixed  to  the  free- 
hold} but  he  was  by  nature  fufpicious,  and  had  been 
nn  .  particularly  fo  fince  the  lofs  of  his  fpoon.  In 
fhortj  the  dread  of  being  robbed  totally  abforbed  the 
Comfortable  confideratioiithat  he  had  nothing  to  lofe, 

Jones  being  allured  that  he  could  have  no  bed,very 
contentedly  betook  himfelf  to  a  great  chair  made  with 
rufnes,  when  Deep,  which  had  lately  fhunned  his 
company  in  much  better  apartments,  generoufly  paid 
him  a  vifit  in  his  humble  ceil. 

As  for  the  landlord,  he  was  prevented  by  his  fears 
from  retiring  to  reft.  He  returned  therefore  to  the 
kitchen-fire,  whence  he  could  furvey  the  only  door 
which  opened  into  the  parlour,  or  rather  hole,  where 
Jones  was  featedj  and  as  for  the  window  to  that  room- 
it  was  impoffible  for  any  creature  larger  than  a  cat  to 
have  made  nis  efcape  through  it, 

CHAP.     XL 

The  adventure  of  a  company  of  Joldiers, 

rp'  H  E  landlord  having  taken  his  feat  directly 
J  oppofite  to  the  door  of  the  parlour,  determined 
to  keep  guard  there  the  whole  night.  The  guide 
and  another  fellow  remained  long  on  duty  with  him, 
though  they  neither  knew  his  fufpicions,  nor  had  any 
of  their  own.  The  true  caufe  of  their  watching  did 
indeed,  at  length,  put  an  end  to  it ;  for  this  was  no 
other  than  the  ftrength  and  goodnefs  of  the  beer,  of 
which  having  tippled  a  very  large  quantity,  they 
grew  at  firft  verynoify  and  vociferous,  and  afterwards 
fell  both  afleep. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  liquor  to  compofe 
jjhe  fears  of  Robin.    He  continued-ftill  waking  in  his 

chair. 
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chair,  with  his  eyes  fixed  ftedfaftly  on  the  door  which 
led  into  the  apartment  of  Mr.  Jones,  till  a  violent 
thundering  at  his  outward  gate  called  him  from  his 
feat,  and  obliged  him  to  open  it;  which  he  had  no 
fooner  done,  than  his  kitchen  was  immediately  full 
of  gentlemen  in  red  coats,  who  all  rallied  upon  him 
in  as  tumultuous  a  manner,  as  if  they  intended  to 
take  his  little  cattle  by  fiorm. 

The  landlord  was  now  forced  from  his  poft  to  fur- 
nifh  his  numerous  guefls  with  beer,  which  thev  called 
for  with  great  eager/ne&.j  and  upon  his  fecond  or 
third  return  from  the  cellar,  he  law  Mr.  Jones  Hand- 
ing before  the  fire  in  the  midfl  of  the  ibiuiers;  fqr 
it  may  eafily  be  believed,  that  the  arrival  of  fo  much 
good  company  mould  put  an  end  to  any  fieep,  unlefe 
that  from  which  we  are  to  be  awakened  only  by  the 
laft  trumpet. 

The  company  havlngnow  pretty  well  fatisfied  their 
thiiit,  nothing  remained  but  to  pay  the  reckoning,  a 
circumfcance  often  productive  or  much  mifchief  and 
difcontent  among  the  inferior  rank  of  gentry  ;  who 
are. apt  to  find  great  difficulty  in  alTefling  the  fum, 
with  exacl  regard  to  diPcributive  jultice,  which  di- 
rects, that  every  man  fhall  pay  according  to  the  quan- 
tity which  he  drinks.  This  difficulty  occurred  upon 
the  preient  occaiion ;  and  it  was  the  greater,  as  fome 
gentlemen  had,  in  their  extreme  hurry,  marched  oif, 
after  their  firft  draught,  and  had  entirely  forgot  to 
Contribute  any  thing  towards  the  faid  reckoning. 

A  yiolent  difpute  now  arofe,  in  which  every  word 
may  be  faid  to  have  been  depoied  upon  oarh  ;  for  the 
oaths  were  at  lead  equal  to  all  the  other  words  fpo- 
ken.  In  this  controverfy,  the  whole  company  fpoke 
together,  and  every  man  feemed  wholly  bent  to  ex- 
tenuate the  fum  which  fell  to  his  fhare  j  fo  that  the 
moft  probable  conclufion  which  could  be  forefeen, 
was,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  reckoning  would  fall 
to  the  landlord's  fhare  to  pay,  or  (what  is  much  the 
fame  thing)  would  remain  unpaid, 

B  b  4  All 
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All  this  while  Mr.  Jones  was  engaged  in  conver- 
fation  with  the  ferjeant ;  for  that  officer  was  entirely 
unconcerned  in  the  prefentdifpute,  being  privileged, 
by  immemorial  cuftom,  from  all  contribution. 

The  difpute  now  grew  fo  very  warm,  that  it  feemed 
to  draw  towards  a  military  decifion,  when  Jones  ftep- 
ping  forward,  filenced  all  their  clamours  at  once,  by 
declaring  that  he  would  pay  the  whole  reckoning, 
which  indeed  amounted  to  no  more  than  three  Hill- 
lings  and  four-pence, 

This  declaration  procured  Jones  the  thanks  and 
applaufe  of  the  whole  company.  The  terms  honour- 
able, noble,  and  worthy  gentleman,  refounded 
through  the  room  ;  nay,  my  landlord  himielf  began 
to  have  a  better  opinion  of  him,  and  almoft  to  dif- 
believe  the  account  which  the  guide  had  given. 

The  ferjeant  had  informed  Mr.  Jones,  that  they 
were  marching  againft  the  rebels,  and  expected  to  be 
commanded  by  the  glorious  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
By  which  the  reader  may  perceive  (a  circumftance 
which  we  have  not  thought  neceiTary  to  communicate 
before)  that  this  was  the  very  time  when  the  late  re- 
bellion was  at  the  higheft  ;  and  indeed  the  banditti 
were  now  marched  into  England,  intending,  as  it  was 
thought,  to  fight  the  king's  forces,  and  to  attempt 
puihing  forward  to  the  metropolis. 

Jones  had  fome  heroic  ingredients  in  his  compo- 
fition,  and  was  a  hearty  well-wifher  to  the  glorious 
caufe  of  liberty,  and  of  the  proteftant  religion.  It  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  circumstances  which 
would  have  warranted  a  much  more  romantic  and 
wild  undertaking,  it  fhould  occur  to  him  to  ferve  as 
a  volunteer  in  this  expedition. 

Our  commanding  officer  had  faid  all  in  his  power 
to  encourage  and  promote  this  good  difpofition, 
from  the  nrft  moment  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it. 
He  now  proclaimed  the  noble  refolution  aloud, which 
was  received  with  great  pleafure  by  the  whole  com  - 
pany,  who  all  cried  out,  c  God  blefs  king  George, 

?  and 
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c  and  your  honour ;'  and  then  added  with  many- 
oaths,  '  We  will  ftand  by  you  both  to  the  laft  drops 
c  of  our  blood.' 

The  gentleman,  who  had  been  all  night  tippling 
at  the  alehoufe,  was  prevailed  on  by  Ibme  arguments 
which  a  corporal  had  put  into  his  hand,  to  undertake 
the  fame  expedition.  And  now  the  portmanteau  be- 
longing to  Mr.  Jones  being  put  up  in  the  baggage- 
cart,  the  forces  were  about  to  move  forwards  ;  when 
the  guide,  fteppingup  to  Jones,  faid,  c  Sir,  I  hope 
c  you  will  eonfidef  that  the  hones  have  been  kept  out 
f  all  night,  and  we  have  travelled  a  great  ways  out  of 
'  our  way.'  Jones  was  furprized  at  the  impudence 
of  this  demand,  and  acquainted  the  foldiers  with  the 
merits  of  his  caufe,  who  were  all  unanimous  in  con- 
demning the  guide  for  his  endeavours  to  put  upon  a 
gentleman.  Some  faid,  he  ought  to  be  tied  neck  and 
heels  ;  others,  that  he  deferved  to  run  the  gantlope  ; 
and  the  ferjeant  mook  his  cane  at  him,  and  wifhed  he 
had  him  under  his  command,  fwearing  heartily  he 
would  make  an  example  of  him. 

Jones  contented  himfelf,  however,  with  a  negative 
punifhment,  and  walked  off  with  his  new  comrades, 
leaving  the  guide  to  the  poor  revenge  of  curfing  and 
reviling  him;  inwhich  latter  the  landlord  joined,  fay- 
ing,  c  Ay,   ay,  he  is  a  pure  one,   I  warrant  you. 

*  A  pretty  gentleman,   indeed,  to  go  for  a  foldier. 

*  He  fhall  wear  a  laced  waiftcoat  truly.    It  is  an  old 
c  proverb  and  a  true  one,  All  is  not  gold  that  glif- 

*  ters.     I  am  glad  my  houfe  is  well  rid  of  him.' 

All  that  day  the  ferjeant  and  the  young  foldier 
marched  together;  and  the  former,  who  was  an  arch 
fellow,  told  the  latter  many  entertaining  fcories  of 
his  campaigns,  though  in  reality  he  had  never  made 
any;  for  he  was  but  lately  come  into  the  fervice,  and 
had,  by  his  own  dexterity,  fo  well  ingratiated  him- 
felf with  his  officers,  that  he  had  promoted  himfelf 
to  a  halberd ;  chiefly  indeed  by  his  merit  in  recruit- 
ing, in  which  he  was  moll  excellently  well  fkiiied. 

Much 
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Much  mirth  and  feilivity  paffed  among  the  foldiers 
during  their  march.  In  which  the  many  occurrences 
that  had  parTed  at  their  laft  quarters  were  remem- 
bered, and  every  one,  with  great  freedom,  made  what 
jokes  he  pleafed  on  his  officers,  ibme  of  which  were 
of  the  coarfer  kind,  and  very  near  bordering  on  fcan- 
dal.  This  brought  to  our  hero's  mind  the  cufiom 
which  he  had  read  of  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
of  indulging,  on  certain  feflivals  and  folemn  oc- 
cafions,  the  liberty  to  (laves,  of  ufing  an  uncon- 
trolled freedom  of  fpeech  towards  their  mailers. 

Our  little  army,  which  confuted  of  two  companies 
of  foot,  were  now  arrived  at  the  place  where  they 
were  to  halt  that  evening.  The  ferjeant  then  ac- 
quainted his  lieutenant,  who  was  the  commanding 
officer,  that  they  had  picked  up  two  fellows  in  that 
day's  march ;  one  of  which,  he  faid,  was  as  fine  a 
man  as  ever  he  faw  (meaning  the  tippler),  for  that  he 
was  near  fix  fcety  well-proportioned,  and  ftrongly 
limbed ;  and  the  other  (meaning  Jones)  would  do 
well  enough  for  the  rear  rank. 

The  new  foldiers  were  now  produced  before  the 
officer,  who  having  examined  the  fix  feet  man,  he 
being  flrft  produced,  came  next  to  furvey  Jones:  at 
the  firft  fight  of  whom,  the  lieutenant  could  not  help 
mewing  fome  furprize;  for,  beiides  that  he  was  very 
welldrefTed,  and  was  naturally  genteel,  he  had  a  re- 
markable air  of  dignity  in  his  look,  which  is  rarely 
feen  among  the  vulgar,  and  is  indeed  not  inieparably 
annexed  to  the  features  of  their  fuperiors. 

1  Sir,'  faid  the  lieutenant,  '  my  ferjeant  informed 
f  me,  that  you  are  defirous  of  enliiting  in  the  com- 
f  pany  I  have  at  prefent  under  my  command  •>  if  fo, 
(  Sir,  we  (hall  very  gladly  receive  a  gentleman  who 

*  promifes  to  do  much  honour  to  the  company,  by 

*  bearing  arms  in  it.' 

Jones  anfwered :  *  That  he  had  not  mentioned  any 

*  thing  of  enliiting  himfelf ;  that  he  was  moil  zealoufly 

*  attached  to  the  glorious  caufe  for  which  they  were 

<  going 
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'  going  to  fight,  and  was  very  defirous  of  ferving 
'  as  a  volunteer;'  concluding  with  fome  compli- 
ments to  the  lieutenant^  and  exprefiing  the  great  fa- 
tisfaclion  he  fhould  have  in  being  under  his  com- 
mand. 

The  lieutenant  returned  his  civility,  commended 
his  refolution,  fliook  him  by  the  hand,  and  invited 
him  to  dine  with  himfelf  and  the  reft  of  the  oncers, 


C  H  A  P.     XII. 

The  adventure  of  a  company  of  officers. 

T\  H  E  lieutenant,  whom  we  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  and  who  commanded  this 
party,  was  now  near  fixty  years  of  ag^.  H?  had 
entered  very  young  into  the  army,  and  had  ferved  in 
the  capacity  of  an  enfign  at  the  battle  of  Tannieres  ; 
here  he  had  received  two  wounds,  and  had  fo  well 
diftinguifhed  himfelf,  that  he  was  by  the  duke  of 
Marlborough  advanced  to  be  a  lieutenant,  immedi- 
ately after  that  battle. 

In  this  commiffion  he  had  continued  ever  fince, 
viz.  near  forty1  years;  during  which  time  he  had 
feen  vaft  numbers  preferred  over  his  head,  and  had 
now  the  mortification  to  be  commanded  by  boys, 
whefe  fathers  v/ere  at  nurfe  when  he  hi  ft  entered  into 
the  fervice. 

Nor  was  this  illfuccefs  in  his  profefiionfolely  owing 
to  his  having  no  friends  among  the  men  in  power. 
He  had  the-  misfortune  to  incur  the  difpleaiure  of 
his  colonel,  who  for  many  years  continued  in  the 
command  of  this  regiment.  Nor  did  he  owe  the 
implacable  ill-will  which  this  man  bore  him,  to  any 
neglect  or  deficiency  as  an  officer,  nor  indeed  to  any 
fault  in  himfelf;  but  folely  to  the  indifcretion  of 
his  wife,  who  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  and  who, 
though  (he  was  remarkably  fond  of  her  hulband, 

would 
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would  not  purchafe  his  preferment  at  the  expence  of 
certain  favours  which  the  colonel  required  of  her. 

The  poor  lieutenant  was  more  peculiarly  unhappy 
in  this,  that  while  he  felt  the  effects  of  the  enmity 
of  his  colonel,  he  neither  knew,  nor  fufpected,  that 
he  really  bore  him  any ;  for  he  could  not  fufpect  an 
ill-will  for  which  he  was  not  confcious  of  giving 
any  caufe ;  and  his  wife,  fearing  what  her  hufband's 
nice  regard  to  his  honour  might  have  occafioned, 
contented  herfelf  with  preferving  her  virtue,  with- 
out enjoying  the  triumphs  of  her  conqueft. 

This  unfortunate  officer  (for  fo  I  think  he  may 
be  called)  had  many  good  qualities,  befides  his 
merit  in  his  profeflion ;  for  he  was  a  religious,  honeft, 
good-natured  man  ;  and  had  behaved  fo  well  in  his 
command,  that  he  was  highly  eiteemed  and  beloved, 
not  only  by  the  foidiers  of  his  own  company,  but  by 
the  whole  regiment. 

The  other  officers  who  marched  with  him  were  a 
French  lieutenant,  who  had  been  long  enough  out  of 
France  to  forget  his  own  language,  but  not  long 
enough  in  England  to  learn  ours,  fo  that  he  really 
ipoke  no  language  at  all,  and  could  barely  make  himT 
felf  underftood  on  the  moft  ordinary  occafions. 
There  were  likewife  two  enfigns,  both  very  young 
fellows  j  one  of  whom  had  been  bred  under  an  at- 
torney, and  the  other  was  fon  to  the  wife  of  a  noble- 
man's butler. 

As  foon  as  dinner  was  ended,  Jones  informed  the 
company,  of  the  merriment  which  had  paffed  among 
the  foidiers  upon  their  march ;  c  and  yet,'  fays  he, 
'  notwithstanding  all  their  vociferation,  I  dare  fwear 

*  they  will  behave  more  like  Grecians  than  Trojans 
1  when  they  come  to  the  enemy/  c  Grecians  and 
c  Trojans  !'  fays  one  of  the  enfigns,  *  who  the  devil 

*  are  they  ?  I  have  heard  of  all  the  troops  in  Eu- 
'  rope,  but  never  of  any  fuch  as  thefe.' 

1  Don't  pretend  to  more  ignorance  than  you  have, 
c  Mr.  Northerton/  faid  the  worthy  lieutenant.    '  I 

'  fuppofe 
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1  fuppofe  you  have  heard  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans, 
f  though,  perhaps,  you  never  read  Pope's  Homer; 
c  who,  I  remember,  now  the  gentleman  mentions  it, 
f  compares  the  march  of  the  Trojans  to  the  cackling 

*  of  geefe,  and  greatly  commends  the  filence  of  the 

*  Grecians.  And  upon  my  honour  there  is  great 
c  juftice  in  the  cadet's  obfervation.' 

*  Begar,  me  remember  dem  ver  well,'  faid  the 
French  lieutenant,  c  me  ave  read  them  at  fchool  in 
(  dans  Madam  Daciere,  des  Greek,  des  Trojan,  dey 

*  fight  for  von  woman, — ouy,  ouy,  me  ave  read 
«  all  dat.' 

f  D — n  Homo  with  all  my  heart,'  fays  Northerton, 
c  I  have  the  marks  of  him  in  my  a —  yet.  There's 
c  Thomas  of  our  regiment,  always  carries  a  Homo 
c  in  his  pocket;  d — n  me,  if  ever  I  come  at  it,  if  I 
'  don't  burn  it.  And  there's  Corderius,  another 
1  d — n'd  fon  of  a  whore  that  hath  got  me  many  a 
'  flogging.' 

*  Then  you  have  been  at  fchool,  Mr.  Northerton  V 
faid  the  lieutenant. 

*  Ay  d — n  me,  have  I,'  anfwered  he;  f  the  devil 
'  take  my  father  for  fending  me  thither.  The  old 
{  put  wanted  to  make  a  parfon  of  me,  but  d — n  me, 

*  thinks  I  to  myfelf,  I'll  nick  you  there,  old  cull;  the 

*  devil  a  fmack  of  your  nonfenfe  mall  you  ever  get 
'  *  into  me.     There's  Jemmy  Oliver  of  our  regiment, 

*  he  narrowly  efcaped  being  a  pimp  too,  and  that 

*  would  have  been  a  thoufand  pities;  ford — n  me,  if 

*  he  is  not  one  of  the  prettieft  fellows  in  the  whole 

*  world  ;  but  he  went  farther  than  I  with  the  old  cull, 
1  for  Jemmy  can  neither  write  nor  read. 

'  You  give  your  friend  a  very  good  characler,'  faid. 
the  lieutenant,  c  and  a  very  deferved  one,  I  dare  fay; 

*  but  prithee,  Northerton,  leave  off  that  foolifh  as 

*  well  as  wicked  cuftom  of  fwearing ;  for  you  are  de- 

*  ceived,  I  promife  you,  if  you  think  there  is  wit  or 
'  politenefs  in  it.    I  wifh  too,  you  would  take  my  ad- 

*  vice,  and  defift  from  abufing  the  clergy.    Scanda- 

c  lous 
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c  lous  names,  and  reflections  call  on  any  body  of  men, 
e  muft  be  always  unjuftifiable;  but  efpeciallyfo,  when 
f  thrown  on  fo  facred  a  function :  for  to  abufe  the 
c  body  is  to  abufe  the  function  itfelf ;  and  I  leave  to- 
c  you  to  judge  how  inconfifuent  fuch  behaviour  is  in 
c  men,  who  are  going  to  fight  in  defence  of  the  Pro- 
'  teftant  religion.' 

Mr.  Adderly,  which  was  the  name  cf  the  other  en- 
fign,  had  fat  hitherto  kicking  his  heels  and  humming 
a  tune,  without  feeming  to  liften  to  the  difcourfe;  he 
now  anfwered,  c  O  Monfieur,  on  m  park  pas  de  la  reli- 
c  gion  dans  la  guerre.'  '  Well  faid,  Jack,'  cries  Nor- 
therton,  f  if  la  religion  was  the  only  matter,  the  par- 

*  ions  fhould  fio-ht  their  own  battles  for  me.' 

'  I  don't  know,  gentlemen,'  fays  Jones,  c  what 

*  may  be  your  opinion ;  but  I  think  no  man  can 
e  engage  in  a  nobler  caufe  than  that  of  his  religion  ; 

*  and  I  have  obferved  in  the  little  I  have  read  of  hif- 

*  tory,  that  no  foldiers  have  fought  fo  bravely,  as 
1  thofe  who  have  been  infpired  with  a  religious  zeal : 
'  for  my  own  part,  though  I  love  my  king  and  coun- 
i  try,  I  hope,  as  well  as  any  man  in  it ;  yet  the  Pro- 
4  teftant  intereft  is  no  fmall  motive  to  my  becoming 
4  a  volunteer  in  the  caufe.' 

Northerton  now  winked  on  Adderly,  andwhifper- 
ed  to  him  flily,  f  Smoke  the  prig,  Adderly,  fmoke 
(  him.'  Then  turning  to  Jones,  faid  to  him,  'lam 
f  very  glad,  Sir,  you  have  chofen  our  regiment  to  be 

*  a  volunteer  in ;  for  if  our  parfon  fhould  at  any  time 
'  take  a  cup  too  much,  I  find  you  can  fupply  his 
c  place.  I  prefume,  Sir,  you  have  been  at  the  uni- 
'  verfity ;  may  I  crave  the  favour  to  know  what  coi 

1  lege  V 

1  Sir,'  anfwered  Jones,  f  fo  far  from  having  been 
1  at  the  univerfity,  I  have  even  had  the  advantage 
1  of  yourfelf  j  fori  was  never  at  fchool.' 

1  I  prefumed,'  cries  the  enfign,  *  only  upon  the 

*  information  of  your  great  learning.' — f  Oh!  Sir, 
anfwered  Jones,  *  it  is  as  poflible  for  a  man  to  know 

*  fomethinii: 
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c  fomething  without  having  been  at  fchool,  as  it  is 
4  to  have  been  at  fchool  and  to  know  nothing.' 

f  Well  faid,  young  volunteer,'  cries  the  lieutenant, 
c  upon  my  word,  Northerton,  you  had  better  let  him 
f  alone  j  for  he  will  be  too  hard  for  you.' 

Northerton  did  not  very  well  relifh  the  farcafm  of 
Jones  3  but  he  thought  the  provocation  was  fcarce 
fufficient  to  juftify  a  blow,  or  a  rafcal,  or  fcoundrel, 
which  were  the  only  repartees  that  fuggefted  them- 
felves.  He  was,  therefore,  filent  atprefent;  but  re  - 
folved  to  take  the  firfl  opportunity  of  returning  the 
jell  by  abufe. 

It  now  came  to  the  turn  of  Mr.  Jones  to  give  a 
toafl,  "as  it  is  called ;  who  could  not  refrain  from 
mentioning  his  dear  Sophia.  This  he  did  the  more 
readily,  as  he  imagined  it  utterly  impoffible,  that 
any  one  prefent  ihould  guefs  the  perfon  he  meant. 

But  the  lieutenant,  who  was  the  toaft-mafler,  was 
not  contented  with  Sophia  only.  He  faid,  he  muft 
have  her  firname  -,  upon  which  Jones  hcfitated  a  lit- 
tle, and  prefently  after  named  Mils  Sophia  Weftern. 
Enfign  Northerton  declared,  he  would  not  drink  her 
health  in  the  fame  round  with  his  own  toaft,  unlefs 
fomebody  would  vouch  for  her.  c  I  knew  one  Sophy 
c  Weftern,'  fays  he,  c  that  was  lain  with  by  half  the 
c  young  fellows  at  Bath ;  and,  perhaps,  this  is  the 

*  fame  woman.'  Jones  very  folemnly  allured  him 
of  the  contrary ;  afferting  that  the  young  lady  he 
named  was  one  of  great  fafhion  and  fortune.  c  Ay, 
f  ay,'  fays  the  enfign,  c  and  fo  Hie  is  ;  d—n  me,  it  is 
c  the  fame  woman ;  and  I'll  hold  half  a  dozen  of 
c  Burgundy,  Tom  French  of  our  regiment  brings 

*  her  into  company  with  us  at  any  tavern  in  Bridges- 
f  Street.'  .  He  then  proceeded  to  defcribe  her  perfon 
exactly  (for  he  had  feen  her  with  her  aunt),  and  con- 
cluded with  faying,  c  That  her  father  had  a  grcat 

*  eflate  in  Somerfetfhire.' 

The  tendernefs  of  lovers  can  ill  brook  the  leaf! 

jelling  with  the  names  of  their  miftreifes.  However, 

f  Jones, 
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Jones,  though  he  had  enough  of  the  lover  and  of  the 
hero  too  in  hisdifpofition,  did  not  refentthefe  (landers 
as  haitily  as,  perhaps,  he  ought  to  have  done.  To 
fay  the  truth,  having  feen  but  little  of  this  kind  of 
wit,  he  did  not  readily  underdand  it,  and  for  a  long 
time  imagined  Mr.  Northerton  had  really  miflaken 
his  charmer  for  fome  other.  But  now  turning  to  the 
enfign  with  a  {tern  afpect,  he  faid,  c  Pray,  Sir,  chufe 
(  fome  other  fubject  for  your  wit;  for  I  promife  you 
'  I  will  bear  no  jelling  with  this  lady's  character.' 
?  Jelling,'  cries  the  other,   f  d— n  me  if  ever  I  was 

*  more  in  earned  in  my  life.  Tom  French  of  our 
c  regiment  had  both  her   and  her  aunt  at  Bath.' 

*  Then  I  mud  tell  you  in  earned/  cries  Jones,  c  that 
'  you  are  one  of  the  mod  impudent  rafcals  upon 

*  earth.' 

He  had  no  fooner  fpoken  thefe  words,  than  the 
enfign,  together  with  a  volley  of  curfes,  discharged 
a  bottle-full  at  the  head  of  Jones,  which  hitting  him 
a  little  above  the  right  temple,  brought  him  indant- 
ly  to  the  ground. 

The  conqueror  perceiving  the  enemy  to  lie  motion- 
lefs  before  him,  and  blood  beginning  to  flow  pretty 
plentifully  from  his  wound,  began  now  to  think  of 
quitting  the  field  of  battle,  where  no  more  honour  was 
to  be  gotten;  but  the  lieutenant  interpofed,  by  Hep- 
ping  before  the  door,  and  thus  cut  off  his  retreat. 

Northerton  was  very  importunate  with  the  lieute- 
nant for  his  liberty;  urging  the  ill  confequencesof  his 
day,  alking  him,  what  he  could  have  done  lefs  ? 
c  Zounds  !  fays  he,  *  I  was  but  in  jed  with  the  fel- 
4  low.  I  never  heard  any  harm  of  Mifs  Wedern  in 
f  my  life.'     £  Have  not  you  ?'  faid  the  lieutenant, 

*  then  you  richly  deferve  to  be  hanged,  as  well  for 
•making  fuch  jeds,  as  for  ufing  fuch  a  weapon. 
'  You  are  my  prifoner,  Sir ;  nor  fhall  you  dir  from 
c  hence,  till  a  proper  guard  comes  to  fecure  you.' 

Such  an  afcendant  had  our  lieutenant  over  this  en- 
fign, that  all  that  fervency  of  courage  which  had 

levelled 
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levelled  our  poor  hero  with  the  floor,  would  fcarce 
have  animated  the  laid  enfign  to  have  drawn  his  lword 
againft  the  lieutenant,  had  he  had  then  one  dangling 
at  his  fide  -,  but  all  the  fwords  being  hung  up  in  the 
room,  were,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  fray,  fe- 
cured  by  the  French  officer.  So  that  Mr.  Northerton 
was  obliged  to  attend  the  final  iffue  of  this  affair. 

The  French  gentleman  and  Mr.  Adderly,  at  the 
defire  of  their  commanding  officer,  had  railed  up  the 
body  of  Jones  j  but  as  they  could  perceive  but  little 
(if  any)  fign  of  life  in  him,  they  again  let  him  fall. 
Adderly  damning  him  for  having  blooded  his  waift- 
coat;  and  the  Frenchman  declaring,  f  Begar,  me  no 
c  turn  de  Englifeman,  de  mort  me  ave  heard  de 
c  Englife  lay,  law,  what  you  call,  hang  up  de  man 
f  dat  turn  him  laft.' 

When  the  good  lieutenant  applied  himfelf  to  the 
door,  he  applied  himfelf  Hkewife  to  the  bell ;  and 
the  drawer  immediately  attending,  hedifpatched  him 
for  a  file  of  mufqueteers  and  a'furgeon.  Thefe 
commands,  together  with  the  drawer's  report  what 
he  had  himfelf  feen,  not  only  produced  the  foldiers, 
but  prefently  drew  up  the  landlord  of  the  houfe, 
his  wife,  and  fervants,  and,  indeed,  every  one  elfe, 
who  happened,  at  that  time,  to  be  in  the  inn. 

To  defcribe  every  particular,  and  to  relate  the 
whole  converfation  of  theenfuingfcene,  isnot  within 
my  power,  unlefs  I  had  forty  pens,  and  could,  at 
once,  write  with  them  all  together,  as  the  company 
now  fpoke.  The  reader  muft,  therefore,  content 
himfelf  with  the  mod:  remarkable  incidents,  andper- 
haps  he  may  very  well  excufe  the  reft. 

The  rirft  thing  done  was  fecuring  the  body  of 
Northerton,  who  being  delivered  into  the  cuftody 
of  fix  men  with  a  corporal  at  their  head,  was  by 
them  conducted  from  a  place  which  he  was  very  will- 
ing to  leave,  but  it  was  unluckily  to  a  place  whither 
he  was  very  unwilling  to  go.  To  fay  the  truth,  fo 
whimfical  are  the  defires  of  ambition,  the  very  mo-" 

Vol.  VI.  C  c  ment 
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ment  this  youth  had  attained  the  above-mentioned 
honour,  he  would  have  been  well  contented  to  have 
retired  to  fome  corner  of  the  world,  where  the  fame 
of  it  mould  never  have  reached  his  ears. 

It  furprizes  us,  and  fo,  perhaps,  it  may  the  reader, 
that  the  lieutenant,  a  worthy  and  good  man,  mould 
have  applied  his  chief  care,  rather  to  fecure  the  of- 
fender, than  to  preferve  the  life  of  the  wounded  per- 
fon.  We  mention  this  obfervation,  not  with  any  view 
of  pretending  to  account  for  fo  odd  a  behaviour,  but 
left  fome  critic  mould  hereafter  plume  himfelf  on 
difcovering  it.  We  would  have  thefe  gentlemenknow 
we  can  fee  what  is  odd  in  characters  as  well  as  them- 
felves,  but  it  is  our  buiinefs  to  relate  facts  as  they 
are;  which  when  we  have  done,  it  is  the  part  of  the 
learned  and  fagacious  reader  to  confult  that  original 
book  of  nature,  whence  every  paffage  in  our  work 
is  tranfcribed,  though  we  quote  not  always  the  par- 
ticular page  for  its  authority. 

The  company  which  now  arrived  were  of  a  diffe- 
rent difpofition.  Theyfufpended  their  curiofity  con- 
cerning the  perfon  of  the  enfign,  till  they  mould  fee 
iiirn  hereafter  in  a  more  engaging  attitude.  At  pre- 
fent,  their  whole  concern  and  attention  were  em- 
ployed about  the  bloody  object  on  the  floor ;  which 
being  placed  upright  in  a  chair,  foon  began  to  dis- 
cover fome  fymptoms  of  life  and  motion.  Thefe  were 
no  fooner  perceived  by  the  company  (for  Jones  was, 
at  firft,  generally  concluded  to  be  dead)  than  they 
all  fell  at  once  to  prefcribing  for  him  (for  as  none 
of  the  phyficai  order  was  prefent,  every  one  there 
took  that  office  upon  him). 

Bleeding  was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  whole 
room  ;  but  unluckily  there  was  no  operator  at  hand ; 
everyone  then  cried,  *  Call  the  barber;'  but  none 
ftirred  a  ftep.  Several  cordials  were  likewife  pre- 
ferred in  the  fame  ineffective  manner;  till  the  land- 
lord ordered  up  a  tankard  of  ftrong  beer,  with  atoaft, 


which  he  faid  was  the  belt  cordial  in  England. 


The 
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The  perfon  pri  ncipally  affiftant  on  this  occafion,  in- 
deed the  only  one  who  did  any  fervice,  orfeemed  like- 
ly to  do  any,  was  the  landlady,  me  cut  off  fome  of 
her  hair,  and  applied  it  to  the  wound  to  flop  the 
blood  ■,  me  fell  to  chafing  the  youth's  temples  with 
her  hand  j  and  having  expreft  great  contempt  for  her 
hufband's  prefcription  of  beer,  fhe  difpatched  one 
of  her  maids  to  her  own  clofet  for  a  bottle  of  brandy, 
of  which,  as  foon  as  it  was  brought,  ihe  prevailed 
upon  Jones,  who  was  juft  returned  to  his  fenfes,  to 
drink  a  very  large  and  plentiful  draught. 

Soon  afterwards  arrived  the  furgeon,  who  having 
viewed  the  wound,  having  fhakeri  his  head,  and 
blamed  every  thing  which  was  done,  ordered  his 
patient  inftantly  to  bed ;  in  which  place,  we  think 
proper  to  leave  him  fome  time,  to  his  repofe,  and 
fhall  here,  therefore,  put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 

CHAP.     XIII. 

Containing  the  great  addrejs  of  the  landlady  ;  the  great 
learning  of  a  furgeon,  and  the  f olid  Jkill  in  cajuiflry 
of  the  worthy  lieutenant. 

WH  EN  the  wounded  man  was  carried  to  his 
bed,  and  the  houfe  began  again  to  clear  up 
from  the  hurry  which  this  accident  had  occafioned, 
the  landlady  thus  addreffed  the  commanding  officer  : 
'  I  am  afraid,  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  c  this  young  man  did 

*  not  behave  himfelf  as  well  as  he  mould  do  to  your 
c  honours;  and  if  he  had  been  killed,   I  fuppofe  he 

*  had  but  his  deferts ;  to  be  fure,  when  gendemen 
c  admit  inferior  parfons  into  their  company,  they  oft 
'  to  keep  their  diirance;  but,  as  my  firft  hufband  ufed 

*  to  fay,  few  of  'em  know  how  to  do  it.  For  my 
c  own  part,  I  am  fure,  I  mould  not  have  fuffered  any 

*  fellows  to  include  themlelves  into  gentlemen's  com- 

*  panyj  but  I  thoft  he  had  been  an  officer  himfelf, 
c  till  the  ferjeant  told  me  he  v/as  but  a  recruit.' 

C  c  %  *  Landlady/ 
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'  Landlady,'  anfwered  the  lieutenant,  c  you  mif- 
'  take  the  whole  matter.     The  young  man  behaved 

*  himfelf  extremely  well,  and  is,.  I  believe,  a  much 

*  better  gentleman  than  the  enfign  who  abufed  him. 

*  If  the  young  fellow  dies,  the  man  who  {truck 
'  him  will  have  molt  reafon  to  be  ibrry  for  it ;  for 
c  the  regiment  will  get  rid  of  a  very  troublefome 
'  fellow,  who  is  a  icandal  to  the  army ;  and  if  he 
f  efcapes  from   the    hands   of  juftice,    blame  me, 

*  Madam,  that's  all.' 

1  Ay  !  ay  !  good  lack-a-day  !'  faid  the  landlady, 
■e  who  could  have  thoft  it?  Ay,  ay,  ay,  I  am  fatisfied 
'  your  honour  will  fee  juftice  done;  and  to  be  fure  it 

*  oft  to  be  to  every  one.  Gentlemen  oft  not  to  kill 
(  poor  folks  without  anfwering  for  it.    A  poor  man 

*  hath  afoul  to  be  faved  as  well  as  his  betters.' 

'  Indeed,  Madam,'  laid  the  lieutenant,  *  you  do 

*  the  volunteer  wrong;  I  dare  fwear  he  is  more  of  a 

*  gentleman  than  the  officer.' 

c  Ay,'  cries  the  landlady,  *  why  look  you  there 
f  now  :  well,  my  firft  hufband  was  a  wife  man  ;  he 
d  to  fay,  you  can't  always  know  the  infide  by 
'  the  outfide.  Nay,  that  might  have  been  well 
1  enough  too  ;  for  I  never  Jaw"  d  him  till  he  was  all 
'  over  blood.  Who  would  have  thoft  it !  mayhap, 
;  fume  young  gentleman  cro  fled  in  love.  Good  lack- 
c  a-day !  if  he  ihould  die,  what  a  concern  it  will  be  to 
c  his  parents  !  why  fure  the  devil  mull  pofTefs  the 
'  wicked  wretch  to  do  fuch  an  aft.  To  be  fure,  he 
1  is  a  fcandal  to  the  army,  as  your  honour  fays ;  for 

*  moft  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army  that  ever  I  faw, 
4  are  quite  different  fort  of  people,  and  look  as  if 

*  they  would  fcorn  to  fpill  any  chriftian  blood  as 

*  much  as  any  men,  I  mean,  that  is,  in  a  civil  way, 

*  as  my  firft  hulband  ufed  to  fay.  To  be  fure, 
1  when  they  come  into  the  wars,  there  muft  be  blood - 

.'  fiied;  but  that  they  are  not  to  be  blamed  for.  The 

'  more  of  our  enemies  they  kill  there,  the  better  j 

5  *  and 
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c  and  I  willi,  with  all  my  heart,  they  could  kill  every 
1  mother's  ion  of"  them.' 

c  O  fie !  Madam,'  faid  the  lieutenant  fmiling, 
c  All  is  rather  too  bloody-minded  a  wi|h,? 
1  (  Not  at  all,  Sir,'  anfwered  fhe;  f  I  am  not  at  all 
1  bloody-minded,  only  to  our  enemies,  and  there  is 
c  no  harm  in  that.  To  be  fure  it  is  natural  for  us 
(  to  wiih  our  enemies  dead,  that  the  wars  may  be  at 
c  an   end,  and   our  taxes    be  lowered ;  for  it  is   a 

*  dreadful  thing  to  pay  as  we  do.  Why  now,  there 
c  is  above  forty  millings  for  window-lights,  and  ft  i 
{  we  have  ftopt  up  all  we  could  ;  we  have  almoit 
1  blinded  the  houfe  I  am  fure;  fays  I  to  the  excife- 
c  man,  fays  I,  I  think  you  ofc  to  favour  us,  I  am 

*  fure  we  are  very  good  friends  to  the  government ; 

*  and  fo  we  are  for  fartain,  for  we  pay  a  mint  of 
*■  money  to  'um.  And  yet  I  often  think  to  myfelf, 
1  the  government  doth  not  Imagine  itfelf  more  ob 

*  liged  to  us,  than  to  thofe  that  don't  pay  'um  a 
c  farthing.     Ay,  ay,   it  is  the  way  of  the  world.' 

She  was  proceeding  in  this  manner,  when  the 
furgeon  entered  the  room.  The  lieutenant  imme- 
diately afked  how  his  patient  did?  Butherefolveuhim 
only  by  faying,  f  Better,  I  believe,  than  he  would 
c  have  been  by  this  time,   if  I  had  not  been  called ; 

*  and  even  as  it  is,  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
'  lucky  if  I  could  have  been  called  fooner..'  c  I 
{  hope,  Sir,'  faid  the  lieutenant,  f  the  fkull  is  not 
c  fractured.'  <  Hum,'  cries  the  furgeon,  £  fractures 
c  are  not  always  the  mod  dangerous  fymptoms. 
c  Contufions  and  lacerations  are  often  attended  with 
1  worfe  phenomena,  and  with  more  fatal  confe- 
'  quences,  than  fractures.  People  who  know  nothing 
1  of  the  matter  conclude,  if  the  fkull  is  not  fractured, 
1  all  is  well;  whereas,  I  had  rather  fee  a  man's  fkull 

*  broke  all  to  pieces,  than  fome  contufions  I  have 
r  met  with.'    c  I  hope,'  fays  the  lieutenant,  '  there 

*  are  no  fuch  fymptoms  here.'  '  Symptoms,'  anfwer- 
ed the  furgeon,  *  are  not  always  regular  nor  conftant. 

C  c  3  <  I  have 
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I  have  known  very  unfavourable  fymptoms  in  the 
morning  change  to  favourable  ones  at  noon,  and 
return  to  unfavourable  again  at  night.  Of  wounds, 
indeed,  it  is  rightly  and  truly  faid,  Nemo  repente 
fuit  turpijjimus.  I  was  once,  I  remember,  called  to 
a  patient,  who  had  received  a  violent  contufion  in 
his  tibia,  by  which  the  exterior  cutis  was  lacerated, 
fo  that  there  was  a  profufe  fanguinary  difcharge  ; 
and  the  interior  membranes  were  fo  diveilicated, 
that  the  os  or  bone  very  plainly  appeared  through 
the  aperture  of  the  vulnus  or  wound.  Some  febrile 
fymptoms  intervening  at  the  fame  time  (for  the 
pulfe  was  exuberant  and  indicated  much  phlebo- 
tomy), I  apprehended  an  immediate  mortification. 
To  prevent  which,  I  prefently  made  a  large  orifice 
in  the  vein  of  the  left  arm,  whence  I  drew  twenty 
ounces  of  blood;  which  I  expected  to  have  found 
extremely  fizy  and  glutinous,  or  indeed  coagu- 
lated, as  it  is  in  pleuritic  complaints;  but,  to  my 
furprize,  it  appeared  rofy  and  florid,  and  its  con- 
fiflency  differed  little  from  the  blood  of  thofe  in 
perfect  health.  I  then  applied  a  fomentation  to  the 
part,  which  highly  anTwered  the  intention,  and 
after  three  or  four  times  drefiing,  the  wound  began 
to  difcharge  a  thick  pus  or  matter,  by  which  means 
the  cohefion- — - —  but  perhaps  I  do  not  make 
myfelf  perfectly  well  underitood,'  c  No  really,'  an- 
fwered  the  lieutenant,  *  I  cannot  fay  I  underftand  a 
fyllable.'  <  Well,  Sir,'  faid  the  furgton,  f  then  I 
lhall  not  tire  your  patience ;  in  fhort,  within  fix 
weeks  my  patient  wTas  able  to  walk  upon  his  legs, 
as  perfectly  as  he  could  have  done  before  he  receiv- 
ed the  contufion.'  <  I  wifh,  Sir,'  faid  the  lieute- 
nant, c  you  would  be  fo  kind  only  to  inform  me, 
whether  the  wound  this  young  gentleman  hath 
had  the  misfortune  to  receive,  is  likely  to  prove 
mortal?'  c  Sir,'  anfweredthe  furgeon,  *  to  faywhe- 
'  ther  a  wound  will  prove  mortal  or  not  at  firft  dreif- 
*  ing,  would  be  very  weak  and  foolifh  prefumption ; 

3  we 
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c  we  are  all  mortal,  and  fymptoms  often  occur  in  a 
c  cure  which  the  greateft  of  our  profedion  could 
'  never  forefee.' — c  But  do  vou  think  him  in  danger?' 
fays  the  other.  c  In  danger  !  ay,  furely,'  cries  the 
doctor,  c  who  is  there  among  us,  who,  in  the  molt 
'  perfect  health,  can  be  faid  no:  to  be  in  danger  ? 
'  Can  a  man,  therefore,  with  fo  bad  a  wound  as  this 

*  be  faid  to  be  out  of  danger  ?  All  I  can  fay  at  pre- 
(  fent  is,  that  it  is  well  I  was  called  as  I  was,  and 
c  perhaps  it  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  been 
'  called  leaner.     I  will  fee  him  again  early  in  the 

*  morning,  and  in  the  mean  time  let  him  be  kept 
c  extremely  qu;et,  and  drink  liberally  of  watergruel.' 
1  Won't  you  allow  him  fack-whey, '  faid  the  land!  ady  ? 
c  Ay,  ay,  fack-whey,'  cries  the  doctor,  £  if  you  will, 
c  provided  it  be  veryfmall.'  {  And  a  little  chicken- 
(  broth   too,'    added  fhe  ? — c  Yes,   yes,   chicken- 

*  broth,'  faid  the  doctor,  c  is  very  good.'  c  Mayn't 
f  I  make  him  fome  jellies  too,'  faid  the  landlady  ? 

*  Ay,  ay,'  anfwered  the  doctor,  c  jellies  areverygood 
c  for  wounds,  for  they  promote  cohefion.'  And, 
indeed,  it  was  lucky  fhe  had  not  named  foop  or  high 
fauces,  for  the  doctor  would  have  complied,  rather 
than  have  loft  the  cuftom  of  the  houfe. 

The  doctor  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  the  landlady 
began  to  trumpet  forth  his  fame  to  the  lieutenant, 
who  had  not,  from  their  ihort  acquaintance,  con- 
ceived quite  fo  favourable  an  opinion  of  his  phyfical 
abilities  as  the  good  woman,  and  all  the  neighbour- 
hood, entertained  (and  perhaps  very  rightly)  •  for 
though  I  am  afraid  the  doctor  was  a  little  of  a 
coxcomb,  he  might  be  nevertheless  very  much  of  a 
furgeon. 

The  lieutenant  having  collected  from  the  learned 
difcourfe  of  the  furgeon,  that  Mr.  Jones  was  in  great 
danger,  gave  orders  for  keeping  Mr.  Northerton 
under  a  very  ftrict  guard,  defigning  in  the  morning 
to  attend  him  to  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  to  commit 
the  conducting  the  troops  to  Gloucefter  to  the  French 
C  c  4  lieuteaajii, 
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lieutenant,  who,  though  he  could  neither  read,  write, 
nor  fpeak  any  language,  was,  however,  a  good 
officer. 

In  the  evening,  our  commander  fent  a  meflage  to 
Mr.  Jones,  that  if  a  vifit  would  not  be  troublefome, 
he  would  wait  on  him.  This  civility  was  very  kindly 
and  thankfully  received  by  Jones,  and  the  lieutenant 
accordingly  went  up  to  his  room,  where  he  found 
the  wounded  man  much  better  than  he  expected ; 
nay,  Jones  allured  his  friend,  that  if  he  had  not  re- 
ceived exprefs  orders  to  the  contrary  from  the  fur- 
geon,  he  mould  have  got  up  long  ago  ;  for  he  ap- 
peared to  himfelf  to  be  as  well  as  ever,  and  felt  no 
other  inconvenience  from  his  wound  but  an  extreme 
forenefs  on  that  fide  of  his  head. 

c  I  mould  be  very  glad,'  quoth  the  lieutenant, 

*  if  you  was  as  well  as  you  fancy  yourfelf,  for  then 
•you  could  be  able  to  do  yourfelf  juftice  immedi- 
1  ately  ;  for  when  a  matter  can't  be  made  up,  as  in 

*  a  cafe  of  a  blow,  the  fooner  you  take  him  out  the 

*  better;  but  I  am  afraid  you  think  yourfelf  better 

*  than  you  are,  and  he  would  have  too  much  advan- 

*  tage  over  you.' 

t  I'll  try,   however,'   anfwered  Jones,    c  if  you 

*  pleafe,  and  will  be  lb  kind  to  lend  me  a  fword, 
'  for  I  have  none  here  of  my  own.' 

c  My  fword  is  heartily  at  your  fervice,  my  dear 
(  boy,'  cries  the  lieutenant,  kiffing  him,  '  you  are  a 
c  brave  lad,  and  I  love  your  fpiritj  but  I  fear  your 
1  ftrength ;  for  fuch  a  blow,  and  fo  much  lofs  of 
(  blood,  mult  have  very  much  weakened  you ;  and 
'  though  you  feel  no  want  of  ftrength  in  your  bed, 
<  yet  you  mofl  probably  would  after  a  thrufl  or  two. 

*  I  can't  confent  to  your  taking  him  out  to-night ; 
{  but  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  come  up  with  us 
'  before  we  get  many  days  march  advance ;  and  I 
f  give  you  my  honour  you  mall  h?  ^e  fatisfaclion,  or 
(  the  man  who  hath  injured  you  ihan't  ftay  in  our 
'  regiment.' 

«  I  willi/ 
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1  I  wifh,'  laid  Jones,  '  it  was  pofllble  to  decide 
c  this  matter  to-night :  now  you  have  mentioned  it 
1  to  me,  I  fliall  not  be  able  to  reft.' 

*  O,  never  think  of  it,'  returned  the  other,  f  a  few 
i  days  will  make  no  difference.  The  wounds  of 
c  honour  are  not  like  thofe  in  your  body.     They 

*  fufter  nothing  by  the  delay  of  cure.     It  will  be 

*  altogether  as  well  for  you  to  receive  fatisfa&ion 

*  a  week  hence  as  now.' 

4  But  iuppofe,'  fays  Jones,  c  I  mould  growworfe, 

*  and  die  of  the  confequences  of  my  prefent  wound.' 

*  Then  your  honour,'    anfwered  the  lieutenant, 

*  will  require  no  reparation  at  all.     I  myfelf  will 

*  do  juftice  to  your  character,  and  terrify  to  the  world 
'  your  intention  to  have  acted  properly,  if  you  had 
f  recovered.' 

f  Still,'  replied  Jones,  f  I  am  concerned  at  the 
'  delay.     I  am  almoft  afraid  to  mention  it  to  yoii 

*  who  are  a  foldier ;  but  though  I  have  been  a  verfl 

*  wild  young  fellow,  ftill,   in  my  moil:  ferious  mo- 

*  ments,  and  at  the  bottom,  I  am  really  a  chriilian.' 

4  So  am  I  too,  I  allure  you,'  faid  the  officer  -,  4  and 
'  fo  zealous  a  one,  that  I  was  pleafed  with  you  at 

*  dinner  for  taking  up  the  caufe  of  your  religion ; 
'  and  I  am  a  little  offended  with  you  now,  young 
4  gentleman,  that  you  fhouid  exprefs  a  fear  of  de- 
'  daring  your  faith  before  any  one.' 

*  But  how  terrible  rnuft  it  be,'  cries  Jones,  4  to 

*  any  one  who  is  really  a  chriftian,  to  cheriih  malice 
'  in  his  breaft,  in  oppofition  to  the  command  of  him 
'  who  hath  exprefsly  forbid  it  ?  How  can  I  bear  to 
4  do  this  on  a  lick-bed  ?  Or  how  fhall  I  make  up  my 
(  account,  with  fuch  an  article  as  this  in  my  bofom 

*  againft  me  ?' 

c  Why,'  I  believe  there  is  fuch  a  command,'  cries 
the  lieutenant;  <  but  a  man  of  honour  can't  keep  it.' 
'  And  you  muft  I  k  a  man  of  honour,  if  you  will  be 
f  in  the  army.  I  remember  I  once  put  the  cafe  to 
'  our  chaplain  over  a  bowl  of  punch,  and  he  confeffed 

1  there 
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c  there  was  much  difficulty  in  it  ■,  but  he  laid,  he 
c  hoped  there  might  be  a  latitude  granted  to  foldiers 

*  in  this  one  inftance;  and  to  be  fure  it  is  our  duty  to 
1  hope  fo  ;  for  who  would  bear  to  live  without  his 
c  honour  ?  No,  no,  my  dear  boy,  be  a  good  chriftian 
c  as  long  as  you  live ;  but  be  a  man  of  honour  too, 
'  and  never  put  up  an  affront ;  not  all  the  books, 
(  nor  all  the  parfons  in  the  world,  fnall  ever  per- 

*  iuade  me  to  that.  I  love  my  religion  very  well, 
c  but  I  love  my  honour  more.  There  nuift  be  fome 
c  miftake  in  the  wording  the  text,  or  in  the  tranila- 
(  tion,  or  in  >  the  underftanding  it,  or  fomewhere 
'  or  other.  But  however  that  be,  a  man  mull  run 
c  the  rifque ;  for  he  muft  preferve  his  honour.     So 

*  compote  yourfelf  to-night,  and  I  promife  you,  you 
1  fhall  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  yourfelf  juftice.' 
Here  he  gave  Jones  a  hearty  bufs,  fhook  him  by  the 
hand,  and  took  his  leave. 

t  But  though  the  lieutenant's  reafoning  was  very  fa- 
tisfactory  to  himfelf,  it  was  not  entirely  fo  to  his  friend. 
Jones  therefore  having  revolved  this  matter  much  in 
his  thoughts,  at  laft  came  to  a  refolution,  which  the 
reader  will  find  in  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.     XIV. 

A  moft  dreadful  chapter  indeed ;  and  which  few  readers 
ought  to  venture  upon  in  an  evening,  ejpecially  when 
alone. 

JONES  fwallowed  a  large  mefs  of  chicken,  or 
rather  cock  broth,  with  a  very  good  appetite, 
as  indeed  he  would  have  done  the  cock  it  was  made 
of,  with  a  pound  of  bacon  into  the  bargain ;  and 
now,  rinding  in  himfelf  no  deficiency  of  either 
health  or  fpirit,  he  refolved  to  get  up  and  feek  his 
enemy. 

But  firft  he  fent  for  the  ferjeant,  who  was  his  firft 
acquaintance  among  thefe  military  gentlemen.   Un- 
luckily 
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luckily  that  worthy  officer  having,  in  a  literal  fenfe, 
taken  his  fill  of  liquor,  had  been  fome  time  retired 
to  his  bolder,  where  he  was  frVoring  io  loud,  that  it 
was  not  eafy  to  convey  a  noife  in  at  his  ears  capable 
of  drowning  that  which  iilued  from  his  noftrils. 

However,  as  Jones  periiited  in  his  defire  of  fee- 
ing him,  a  vociferous  drawer  at  length  found  means 

O  J  O 

to  difturb  his  {lumbers,  and  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  rnefuge.  Of  which  the  ferjeant  was  no  fooner 
made  fenfible,  than  he  arofe  from  his  bed,  and  hav- 
ing his  clothes  already  on,  immediately  attended. 
Jones  did  not  think  fit  to  acquaint  the  ferjeant  with 
his  defign,  though  he  might  have  done  it  with  great 
fafety  ;  for  the  halberdier  was  himfelf  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and  had  killed  his  man.  He  would  therefore 
have  faithfully  kept  this  fecret,  or  indeed  any  other 
which  no  reward  was  publifhed  for  difcovering.  But 
as  Jones  knew  not  thofe  virtues  in  fo  fhort  an  ac- 
quaintance, his  caution  was  perhaps  prudent  and 
commendable  enough. 

He  began  therefore  by  acquainting  the  ferjeant, 
that  as  he  was  now  entered  into  the  army,  he  was 
aihamed  of  being  without  what  was  perhaps  the  molt 
neceffary  implement  of  a  foldier  ;  namely,  a  lword  ; 
adding,  that  he  mould  be  infinitely  obliged  to  him, 
j'f  he  could  procure  one.     '  For  which,'  fays  he,  f  I 

*  will  give  you  any  reafonable  price  ;  nor  do  I  infift 

*  upon  its  being  filver-hilted,  only  a  good  blade, 
'  and  fuch  as  may  become  a  foldier's  thigh.' 

The  ferjeant,  who  well  knew  what  had  happened, 
and  had  heard  that  Jones  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
condition,  immediately  concluded,  from  fuch  a  mef- 
fage,  at  fuch  a  time  of  night,  and  from  a  man  in 
fuch  a  fituation,  that  he  was  light-headed.  Now  as 
he  had  his  wit  (to  ufe  that  word  in  its  common  figni- 
fication)  always  ready,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  mak- 
ing his  advantage  of  this  humour  in  the  fick  man. 

*  Sir,'  fays  he,  «  I  believe  I  can  fit  you.     I  have  a 

*  molt  excellent  piece  of  fluff  by  me.     It  is  not 

( indeed 
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*  indeed  filver-hilted,  which,  as  you  fay,  doth  not 
e  become  a  foldier;  but  the  handle  is  decent  enough 
c  and  the  blade  one  of  the  beft  in  Europe. — It  is  a 

*  blade  that.—  a  blade  that — In  fliort,  I  v/ill  fetch  it 

*  you  this  inftant,   and  you  fhall  fee  it  and   handle 

*  it — I  am  glad  to  fee  your  honour  fo  well  with  all 

*  my  heart.' 

Being  inltantly  returned  with  the  fword,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Jones,  who  took  it  and  drew  it ;  and 
then  told  the  ferjeant  it  would  do  very,  well,  and  bid 
him  name  his  price. 

The  ferjeant  now  began  to  harangue  in  praife  of 
his  goods.     He  faid  (nay  he  fwore  very  heartily), 

*  that  the  blade  was  taken  from  a  French  officer  of 

*  very  high  rank,  at  the  battle  of  Dettingen.  I  took 
c  it  myfelf,'    fays  he,   {  from  his  fide,    after   I  had 

*  knocked  him  o'  the  head.     The  hilt  was  a  golden 

*  one.     That  I  fold  to  one  of  our  fine  gentlemen  ; 

<  for  there  are  fome  of  them,  an't  pleafe  your  honour, 
'  who  value  the  hilt  of  a  fword  more  than  the  blade.' 

"Here  the  other  Hopped  him,  and  begged  him  to 
name  a  price.  The  ferjeant,  who  thought  Jones  ab- 
folutely  out  of  his  fenfes,  and  very  near  his  end, 
was  afraid,  left  he  fhould  injure  his  family  by  afking 
too  little. — However,  after  a  moment's  hefitation,  he 
contented  himfelfwith  naming  twenty  guineas,  and 
fwore  he  would  not  fell  it  for  lefs  to  his  own  brother. 
'  Twenty  guineas!'  fays  Jones,  in  the  utmoft  fur- 
prize,   c  fure  you  think  I  am  mad,   or  that  I  never 

*  faw  a  fword  in  my  life.     Twenty  guineas,  indeed ! 

<  I  did  not  imagine  you  would  endeavour  to  impofe 

*  upon  me. — Here,    take  the  fword — No,    now  I 

*  think  on't,  I  will  keep  it  myfelf,  and  fhew  it  your 
(  officer  in  the  morning,  acquainting  him,  at  the 
'  fame  time,  what  a  price  you  afked  me  for  it.' 

The  ferjeant,  as  we  have  faid,  had  always  his  wit 
(in  Jenju  p-aditlo)  about  him,  2nd  now  plainly  faw 
that  Jones  was  not  in  the  condition  he  had  appre- 
hended him  to  be  ;  he  now,  therefore,  counterfeited 
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as  great  furprize  as  the  other  had  fhewn,  and  faid, 
'  I  am  certain,  Sir,  I  have  not  afked  you  fo  much  out 
c  of  the  way.  Befides,  you  are  to  confider,  it  is  the 
f  only  fword  I  have,  and  I  mud  run  the  rifque  of 
f  my  officer's  difpleafure,  by  going  without  one  my- 
f  felf.  And  truly,  putting  all  this  together,  I  don't 
c  think  twenty  millings  was  fo  much  out  of  the  way.' 
c  Twenty  {hillings!'  cries  Jones,  *  why  you  juir. 
f  now  afked  me  twenty  guineas.'  '  How  !'  cries  the 
ferjeant — f  Sure  your  honour  mull  have  miftaken 
'  me  ;  or  elfe  I  miftook  myfelf — and  indeed  I  am 

*  but  half  awake Twenty  guineas  indeed  !    no 

c  wonder  your  honour   flew   into   fuch    a    pamon. 

*  I  fay  twenty  guineas  too — No,  no,  I  meant  twenty 
c  (hillings,  I  aifure  you.  And  when  your  honour 
c  comes  to  confider  every  thing,  I  hope  you  will  not 
c  think  that  fo  extravagant  a  price.  It  is  indeed 
'  true,  you  may  buy  a  weapon  which  looks  as  well 
c  for  lefs  money.     But' — 

Here  Jones  interrupted  him,  faying,  e  I  will  be 
f  fo  far  from  making  any  words  with  you,  that  I 
£  will  give  you  a  (hilling  more  than  your  demand.' 
He  then  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him  return  to  his 
bed,  and  wifhed  him  a  good  march  ;  adding,  he 
hoped  to  overtake  them  before  the  divifion  reached 
Worcefter. 

The  ferjeant  very  civilly  took  his  leave,  fully  fa- 
tisfied  with  his  merchandize,  and  not  a  little  pleafed 
with  his  dexterous  recovery  from  that  falfe  ftep  into 
which  his  opinion  of  the  fick  man's  light-headednefs 
had  betrayed  him. 

As  foon  as  the  ferjeant  was  departed,  Jones  rofe 
from  his  bed,  and  dreiTed  himfeif  entirely,  putting 
on  even  his  coat,  which,  as  its  colour  was  white, 
(hewed  very  vifibly  the  dreams  of  blood  which  had 
flowed  down  it  j  and  now,  having  grafped  his  new- 
purchafed  fword  in  his  hand,  he  was  going  to  iffue 
forth,  when  the  thought  of  what  he  was  about  to  un- 
dertake laid  fuddenly  hold  of  him,  and.  he  began  to 

reflect 
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reflect  that  in  a  few  minutes  he  might  poffibly  de- 
prive a  human  being  of  life,  or  might  lofe  his  own. 

*  Very  well,'  faid  he,  £  and  in  what  caufe  do  I  ven- 
c  ture  my  life  ?  Why,  in  that  of  my  honour.  And 
c  who  is  this  human  being  ?  A  rafcal  who  hath  in- 
jured and  infulted  me  without  provocation.  But 
c  is  not  revenge  forbidden  by  heaven  ? — Yes,  but 
4  it  is  enjoined  by  the  world.  Well,  but  fnall  I  obey 
c  the  world  in  oppoiition  to  the  exprefs  commands  or 
c  heaven  ?  Shall  I  incur  the  divine  difpleafure  rather 
f  than  be  called  —  ha  —  coward  —  fcoundrel  ? — I'll 

*  think  no  more  ■,  I  am  refolved,  and  muft  fight  him.' 

The  clock  had  now  ftruck  twelve,  and  every  one 
in  the  houfe  were  in  their  beds,  except  the  centinel 
who  Hood  to  guard  Northerton,  when  Jones  foftly 
opening  his  door,  i  ffued  forth  in  purfuit  of  his  enemy, 
of  whole  place  of  confinement  he  had  received  a 
perfect  defcription  from  the  drawer.  It  is  not  eafy  to 
conceive  a  much  more  tremendous  figure  than  he 
now  exhibited.  He  had  on,  as  we  have  faid,  a  light 
coloured  coat,  covered  with  ftreams  of  blood.  His 
face,  which  miffed  that  very  blood,  as  well  as  twenty 
ounces  more  drawn  from  him  by  the  furgeon,  was 
pallid.  Round  his  head  was  a  quantity  of  bandage, 
not  unlike  a  turban.  In  the  right  hand  he  carried 
a  fword,  and  in  the  left  a  candle.  So  that  the  bloody 
Banquo  was  not  worthy  to  be  compared  to  him.  In 
fact,  I  believe  a  more  dreadful  apparition  was  never 
raifed  in  a  church-yard,  nor  in  the  imagination  of 
any  good  people  met  in  a  winter  evening  over  a 
Chriftmas  fire  in  Somerfetfhire. 

When  the  centinel  firft  faw  our  hero  approach, 
his  hair  began  gently  to  lift  up  his  grenadier  cap; 
and  in  the  fame  inftant  his  knees  fell  to  blows  with 
each  other.  Prefently  his  whole  body  was  feized  with 
worfe  than  an  ague  fit.  He  then  fired  his  piece,  and 
fell  flat  on  his  face. 

Whether  fear  or  courage  was  the  occafion  of  his 
firing,  or  whether  he  took  aim  at  the  object  of  his 

terror, 
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terror,  I  cannot  fay.    If  he  did,  however,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  mifs  his  man. 

Jones  feeing  the  fellow  fall,  gueflfed  the  caufe  of 
his  fright,  at  which  he  could  not  forbear  finding,, 
not  in  the  leaft  reflecting  on  the  danger  from  which 
he  had  juft  efcaped.  He  then  parTed  by  the  fellow, 
who  ftill  continued  in  the  pofcure  in  which  he  fell, 
and  entered  the  room  where  Northerton,  as  he  had 
heard,  was  confined.  Here,  in  a  folitary  fituation, 
he  found— an  empty  quart-pot  Handing  on  the  table, 
on  which  fome  beer  being  fpilt,  it  looked  as  if  the 
room  had  lately  been  inhabited  -,  but  at  prefent  it 
was  entirely  vacant. 

Jones  then  apprehended  it  might  lead  to  fome 
other  apartment ;  but  upon  fearching  all  round  it, 
he  could  perceive  no  other  door  than  that  at  which 
he  entered,  and  where  the  centinel  had  been  polled. 
He  then  proceeded  to  call  Northerton  feveral  times 
by  his  name;  but  no  one  anfwered ;  nor  did  this  ferve 
to  any  other  purpofe  than  to  confirm  the  centinel  in 
his  terrors,  who  was  now  convinced  that  the  volunteer 
was  dead  of  his  wounds,  and  that  his  ghofl  was  come 
in  fearch  of  the  murderer  :  he  now  lay  in  all  the 
agonies  of  horror  ;  and  I  wifh,  with  all  my  heart, 
fome  of  thofe  aclors,  who  are  hereafter  to  reprefent  a 
man  frighted  out  of  his  wits,  had  feen  him,  that  they 
might  be  taught  to  copy  nature,  inftead  of  perform- 
ing feveral  antic  tricks  and  geftures,  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  applaufe  of  the  galleries. 

Perceiving  the  bird  was  flown,  at  leaft  defpairing 
to  find  him,  and  rightly  apprehending  that  the  re- 
port of  the  firelock  would  alarm  the  whole  houfe, 
our  hero  now  blew  out  his  candle,  and  gently  ftole 
back  again  to  his  chamber,  and  to  his  bed;  whither 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  have  gotten  undif- 
covered,  had  any  other  perfon  been  on  the  fame  flair- 
cafe,  fave  only  one  gentleman  who  was  confined  to  his 
bed  by  the  gout;  for  before  he  could  reach  the  door 
to  his  chamber,  the  hall  where  the  centinel  had  been 
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polled,  was  half  full  of  people,  ibme  in  tneir  fhirts, 
and  others  not  half  dreft,  all  very  earneitly  enquiring 
of  each  other,  what  was  the  matter  ? 

The  foldier  was  now  found  lying  in  the  lame  place 
and  pofture  in  which  we  juM  now  left  him.  Several 
immediately  applied  themfelves  to  raife  him,  and 
ibme  concluded  him  dead,  but  they  prefently  faw 
their  miftake  ;  for  he  not  only  ftruggled  with  thofe 
who  laid  their  hands  on  him,  but  fell  a  roaring  like 
a  bull.  In  reality,  he  imagined  lb  many  fpirits  or 
devils  were  handling  him;  for  his  imagination  being 
poffeffed  with  the  horror  of  an  apparition,  converted 
every  obje6t  he  faw  or  felt,  into  nothing  but  ghofts 
and  fpeclres. 

At  length  he  was  overpowered  by  numbers,  and 
got  upon  his  legs  j  when  candles  being  brought,  and 
feeing  two  or  three  of  his  comrades  prefent,  he  came 
a  little  to  himfelf ;  but  when  they  afked  him  what 
was  the  matter  ?  he  anfwered,  c  I  am  a  dead  man, 
*  that's  all,  I  am  a  dead  man,  I  can't  recover  it,  I 
c  have  iecn  him.'  f  What  hall  thou  feen,  Jack?' 
fays  one  of  the  foldiers.  c  Why  I  have  feen  the  young 
c  volunteer  that  was  killed  ycilerday.'  He  then  im- 
precated the  mod  heavy  curfes  on  himfelf,  if  he  had 
not  fccn  the  volunteer,  all  over  blood,  vomiting  fire 
out  of  his  mouth  and  noflrils,  pafs  by  him  into  the 
chamber  where  enfign  Northerton  was,  and  then 
feizing  the  enfign  by  the  throat,  fly  away  with  him 
in  a  clap  of  thunder. 

This  relation  met  with  a  gracious  reception  from 
the  audience.  All  the  women  prefent  believed  it 
firmly,  and  prayed  heaven  to  defend  them  from 
murder.  Amongft  the  men  too,  many  had  faith  in 
the  ftory;  but  others  turned  it  into  derifion  and  ridi- 
cule; and  a  ferjeant  who  was  prefent,  anfv/ered  very 
coolly  :  '  Young  man,  you  will  hear  more  of  this 
(  for  going  to  fleep,  and  dreaming  on  your  poll.' 

The  foldier  replied,  f  You  may  punifh  me  if  you 
f  pleafe  j  but  I  was  as  broad  awake  as  I  am  now  ; 

i  and 
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*  and  the  devil  carry  me  away,  as  he  hath  the  enfign, 
c  if  I  did  not  fee  the  dead  man,  as  I  tell  you,  with 

*  eyes  as  big  and  as  fiery  as  two  large  flambeaux.' 

The  commander  of  the  forces,  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  houfe,  were  now  both  arrived ;  for 
the  former  being  awake  at  the  time,  and  hearing 
the  centinel  fire  his  piece,  thought  it  his  duty  to  rife 
immediately,  though  he  had  no  great  apprehenhons 
of  any  mifchief ;  whereas  the  apprehensions  of  the 
latter  were  much  greater,  left  her  fpoons  and  tankards 
mould  be  upon  the  march,  without  having  received 
any  fuch  orders  from  her. 

Our  poor  centinel,  to  whom  the  fight  of  this  officer 
was  not  much  more  welcome  than  the  apparition,  as 
he  thought  it,  which  he  had  feen  before,  again  re- 
lated the  dreadful  ftory,  and  with  many  additions  of 
blood  and  fire,  but  he  had  the  misfortune  to  gain 
no  credit  with  either  of  the  laft-mentioned  perfons ; 
for  the  officer,  though  a  very  religious  man,  was 
free  from  all  terrors  of  this  kind;  befides,  having  (o 
lately  left  Jones  in  the  condition  we  have  feen,  he 
had  no  fufpicion  of  his  being  dead.  As  for  the 
landlady,  though  not  over  religious,  me  had  no 
kind  of  averiion  to  the  doftrme  of  fpirits  ;  but 
there  was  a  circumftance  in  the  tale  which  me  well 
knew  to  be  falfe,  as  we  Ihall  inform  the  reader  pre- 
fently. 

But  whether  Northerton  was  carried  away  in 
thunder  or  fire,  or  in  whatever  other  manner  he  was 
gone  ;  it  was  now  certain,  that  his  body  was  no 
longer  in  cuftody.  Upon  this  occafioh,  the  lieute- 
nant formed  a  coriclufion  not  very  different  from 
what  the  ferjeant  is  juft  mentioned  to  have  made  be- 
fore, and  immediately  ordered  the  centinel  to  be 
taken  prifoner.  So  that,  by  a  ftrange  reverie  of  for- 
tune (though  not  very  uncommon  in  a  military  life), 
the  guard  became  the  guarded. 
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CHAP.    XV. 

The  condufion  of  the  foregoing  adventure. 

E  S  I  D  E  S  the  fufpicion  of  fleep,  the  lieu- 
JP  tenant  harboured  another,  and  worfe  doubt 
againft  the  poor  centinel,  and  this  was  that  of  trea- 
chery j  for  as  he  believed  not  one  fyllable  of  the  ap- 
parition, fo  he  imagined  the  whole  to  be  an  inven- 
tion, formed  only  to  impofe  upon  him,  and  that  the 
fellow  had,  in  reality,  been  bribed  by  Northerton  to 
let  him  efcape.  And  this  he  imagined  the  rather,  as 
the  fright  appeared  to  him  the  more  unnatural  in  one 
who  had  the  character  of  as  brave  and  bold  a  man 
as  any  in  the  regiment,  having  been  infeveral  actions, 
having  received  feveral  wounds,  and,  in  a  word, 
having  behaved  himfelf  always  like  a  good  and  va- 
liant foldier. 

That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  not  conceive  the 
leaft  ill  opinion  of  fuch  a  perfon,  we  fllall  not  delay 
a  moment  in  refcuing  his  character  from  the  impu- 
tation of  this  guilt. 

Mr.  Northerton  then,  as  we  have  before  obfervcd, 
was  fully  fatisfied  with  the  glory  which  he  had  ob- 
tained from  this  action.  He  had,  perhaps,  feen,  or 
heard,  or  gueffed,  that  envy  is  apt  to  attend  fame. 
Not  thatl  would  here  infmuate,  that  he  was  heathen- 
ifhlyinclined  to  believe  in, ortoworfhip,  the  goddcfs 
NemefiSi  for,  in  fact,  I  am  convinced  he  never  heard 
of  her  name.  He  was,  befides,  of  an  active  dif- 
pofition,  and  had  a  great  antipathy  to  thofe  clofe 
winter  quarters  in  the  caftle  of  Gloucefler,  for  which 
ajuflice  of  peace  might  poiTibly  give  him  a  billet. 
Nor  was  he  moreover  free  from  lome  uneafy  medi- 
tations on  a  certain  wooden  edifice,  which  I  forbear 
to  name,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of  mankind, 
who,  I  think,  rather  ought  to  honour  than  to  be 
afhamed  of  this  building,  as  it  is,  or  at  leaft  might 

be 
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be  made,  of  more  benefit  to  fociety  than  almoft  any 
other  public  erection.  In  a  word,  to  hint  at  no  more 
reafons  for  his  conduit,  Mr.  Northerton  wa9  defirous 
of  departing  that  evening,  and  nothing  remained  for 
him  but  to  contrive  the  Quomodo,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  matter  of  fome  difficulty • 

Now  this  young  gentleman,  though  fomewhat 
crooked  in  his  morals,  was  perfectly  {trait  in  his 
perfon,  which  was  extremely  ftrong  and  well  made* 
His  face  too  was  accounted  handfome  by  the  gene- 
rality of  women,  for  it  was  broad  and  ruddy,  with 
tolerable  good  teeth.  Such  charms  did  not  fail  mak- 
ing an  impremon  on  my  landlady,  who  had  no  little 
relifli  for  this  kind  of  beauty.  She  had,  indeed,  a 
real  companion  for  the  young  man  ;  and  hearing 
from  the  furgeon  that  affairs  were  like  to  go  ill  with 
the  volunteer,  me  fufpected  they  might  hereafter 
wear  no  benign  afpeft  with  the  enfign.  Having  ob- 
tained, therefore,  leave  to  make  him  a  vifit,  and 
finding  him  in  a  very  melancholy  mood,  which  {he 
considerably  heightened,  by  telling  him  there  were 
fcarce  any  hopes  of  the  volunteer's  life,  me  pro- 
ceeded to  throw  forth  fome  hints,  which  the  other 
readily  and  eagerly  taking  up,  they  foon  came  to  a 
right  understanding  ;  and  it  was  at  length  agreed, 
that  the  enfign  mould,  at  a  certain  fignal,  afcend  the 
chimney,  which  communicating  very  foon  with  that 
of  the  kitchen,  he  might  there  again  let  himfelf 
down ;  for  which  Ihe  would  give  him  an  opportunity 
by  keeping  the  coaft  clear. 

But  left  our  readers,  of  a  different  complexion, 
mould  take  this  occafion  of  too  haftily  condemning 
all  compamon  as  a  folly,  and  pernicious  to  fociety,  we 
think  proper  to  mention  another  particular,  which 
might  pofiibly  have  fome  little  mare  in  this  action. 
The  enfign  happened  to  be  at  this  time  pofTefled  of 
the  fum  of  fifty  pounds,  which  did  indeed  belong  to 
the  whole  company ;  for  the  captain  having  quar- 
relled with  his  lieutenant,  had  entrufted  the  payment 
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of  his  company  to  the  enfign.  This  money,  how- 
ever, he  thought  proper  to  depofit  in  my  landlady's  . 
hand,  pofiibly  by  way  of  bail  or  fecnrity  that  he 
would  hereafter  appear  and  aniwcr  to  the  charge 
againfthim;  but  whatever  were  the  conditions,  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  fhe  had  the  money,  and  the  enfign  his 
liberty. 

The  reader  may,  perhaps,  expect,  from  the  com- 
panionate temper  of  this  good  woman,  that  when  (he 
law  the  poor  centinel  taken  prifoner  for  a  fact  of 
which  fhe  knew  him  innocent,  fhe  fhould  immedi- 
ately have  interpofed  in  his  behalf;  but  whether  it 
was  that  fhe  had  already  exhaufted  all  her  companion 
in  the  above-mentioned  inftance,  or  that  the  features 
of  this  fellow,  though  not  very  different  from  thole 
of  the  enfign,  could  not  raife  it,  I  will  not  determine; 
but  far  from  being  an  advocate  for  the  prefent  pri- 
foner,  fhe  urged  his  guilt  to  his  officer,  declaring, 
with  uplifted  eyes  and  hands,  that  fhe  would  not 
have  had  any  concern  in  the  efcape  of  a  murderer 
for  all  the  world. 

Every  thing  was  now  once  more  quiet ;  and  moft 
of  the  company  returned  again  to  their  beds ;  but  the 
landlady,  either  from  the  natural  activity  of  her  dif- 
pofition,  or  from  her  fear  for  her  plate,  having  no 
propenfity  to  fleep,  prevailed  with  the  officers,  as 
they  were  to  march  within  little  more  than  an  hour, 
to  fpend  that  time  with  her  over  a  bowl  of  punch. 

Jones  had  lain  awake  all  this  while,  and  had  heard 
great  part  of  the  hurry  and  buftle  that  had  pafTed, 
of  which  he  had  now  fome  curiofity  to  know  the 
particulars.  He  therefore  applied  to  his  bell,  which 
he  rung  at  leait  twenty  times  without  any  effect;  for 
my  landlady  was  in  fuch  high  mirth  with  her  com- 
pany, that  no  clapper  could  be  heard  there  but  her 
own,  and  the  drawer  and  chambermaid,  who  were 
fitting  together  in  the  kitchen  (for  neither  durft  he 
fit  up,  nor  ihe  lie  in  bed  alone)  the  more  they  heard 

the 
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the  bell  ring,  the  more  they  were  frightened,  and  as 
it  were  nailed  down  in  their  places. 

At  lalt,  at  a  lucky  interval  of  chat,  the  found 
reached  the  ears  of  our  good  landlady,  who  pre- 
fetitly  fent  forth  her  fummons,  which  both  her  fer- 
vants  inftantly  obeyed.      f  Joe,'  fays  the  miftrefs, 

*  don't  you  hear  the  gentleman's  bell  ring  ?  Why 
c  don't  you  go  up  ?'  c  It  is  not  my  buiinefs,'  an- 
fwered  the  drawer,   f  to  wait  upon  the  chambers. 

*  It  is  Betty  Chambermaid's !'  c  If  you  come  to  that,' 
anfwered  the  maid,   f  it  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  wait 

*  upon  gentlemen.  I  have  done  it,  indeed,  fome- 
c  times;  but  the  devil  fetch  me  if  ever  I  do  again, 
c  finceyou  make  your  preambles  about  it.'  The  bell 
full  ringing  violently,  their  miflrefs  fell  into  a  pafiion, 
and  fwqre,  if  the  drawer  did  not  go  up  immediately, 
flic  would  turn  him  away  that  very  morning.  c  If 
c  you  do,  Madam,'  fays  he,  c  I  can't  help  it.  I 
c  wont  do  another  fervant's  bufinefs.'  She  then  ap- 
plied herfelf  to  the  maid,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail by  gentle  means  ;  but  all  in  vain,  Betty  was  as 
inflexible  as  Joe.  Both  infilled  it  was  not  their  bu- 
finefs,  and  they  would  not  do  it. 

The  lieutenant  then  fell  a  laughing,  and  faid, 
f  Come,  I  will  put  an  end  to  this  contention  ;'  and 
then  turning  to  the  fervants,  commended  them  for 
tifeif  refolutiori,  in  not  giving  up  the  point;  but 
added,  he  was  fure,  if  one  would  confent  to  go,  the 
other  would.  To  which  propofal  they  both-  agreed  in 
an  inftant,  and  accordingly  went  up  very  lovingly 
and  clofe  together.  When  they  were  gone,  the  lieu- 
tenant  appeafed  the  wrath  of  the  landlady,  by  fatif- 
fying  her  why  they  were  both  fo  unwilling  to  go 
alone. 

They  returned  foon  after,   and  acquainted  their 
miftrefs,  that  the  fick  gentleman  was  fo  far  from  be- 
ing dead,  that  he  fpoke  as  heartily  as  if  he  was  well; 
and  that  he  gave  his  fervice  to  the  captain,  and 
D  d  3  ihould 
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fhould  be  very  glad  of  the  favour  of  feeing  him  ber 
fore  he  marched. 

The  good  lieutenant  immediately  complied  with 
his  defires,  and  fitting  down  by  his  bedfide,  ac- 
quainted him  with  the  fcene  v/hich  had  happened 
below,  concluding  with  his  intentions  to  make  an 
example  of  the  centinel. 

Upon  this,  Jones  related  to  him  the  whole  truth, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  not  to  punifh  the  poor 
foldier,  (  who,  I  am  confident,'  fays  he,  e  is  as  in- 

*  nocent  of  the  enfign's  efcape,  as  he  is  of  forging 
c  any  lie,  or  of  endeavouring  to  impofe  on  you.' 

The  lieutenant  hefitated  a  few  moments,  and  then 
anfwered  :  '  Why,  as  you  have  cleared  the  fellow  of 

*  one  part  of  the  charge,  fo  it  will  be  impofiibie  to 
'  prove  the  other  j  becaufe  he  was  not  the  only  cen- 

*  tinel.    But  I  have  a  good  mind  to  punifh  the  rafcal 

*  for  being  a  coward.  Yet  who  knows  what  effect 
'  the  terror  of  fuch  an  apprehenfion  may  have  ?  and 

*  to  fay  the  truth,  he  hath  always  behaved  well  againft- 
f  an  enemy.  Come,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  fee  any  fign 

*  of  religion  in  thefe  fellows  -3  fo  I  promife  you  he 
<  mall  be  fet  at  liberty  when  we  march,  But  hark, 
f  the  general  beats.    My  dear  boy,  give  me  another 

*  bufs.  Don't  difcompofe  nor  hurry  yourfelf;  but 
(  remember  the  chriftian  doctrine  of  patience,  and 
f  I  warrant  you  will  foon  be  able  to  do  yourfelf 
f  juftice,  and  to  take  an  honourable  revenge  on  the 
f  fellow  who  hath  injured  you.'  The  lieutenant  then 
departed,  and  Jones  endeavoured  to  compofe  himfelf 
to  reft. 
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Containing  above  two  days. 


CHAP.     I. 

A  wonderful  long  chapter  concerning  the  marvellous;  be- 
ing much  the  longejl  of  all  our  introductory  chapters. 

AS  we  are  now  entering  upon  a  book,  in  which 
the  courfe  of  our  hiftory  will  oblige  us  to 
relate  fome  matters  of  a  more  ftrange  and  fur- 
prizing  kind  than  any  which  have  hitherto  occur- 
red, it  may  not  be  amifs,  in  the  prolegomenous,  or 
introductory  chapter,  to  fay  fomething  of  that 
fpecies  of  writing  which  is  called  the  marvellous. 
To  this  we  fhall,  as  well  for  the  fake  of  ourfelves, 
as  of  others,  endeavour  to  fet  fome  certain  bounds ; 
and  indeed  nothing  can  be  more  necefTary,  as  critics* 
ofdifferent  complexions  are  here  apt  to  run  into  very 

*  By  this  word  here,  and  in  moil  other  parts  of  our  work,  we 
mean  every  reader  in  the  world. 

D  d  4  different 
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different  extremes ;  for  while  fome  are,  with  M.  Da-r 
cier,  ready  to  allow,  that  the  fame  thing  which  is  im- 
poflible  may  be  yet  probable*,  others  have  fo  little 
hiftoric  or  poetic  faith,  that  they  believe  nothing  to 
be  either  poffible  or  probable,  the  like  to  which  hath 
not  occurred  to  their  own  obfervation. 

Firft  then,  I  think,  it  may  very  reafonably  be  re- 
quired of  every  writer,   that  he  keeps  within  the 
bounds  of  pofiibiiity ;  and  ftill  remembers  that  what 
it  is  not  poffible  for  man  to  perform,  it  is  fcarce 
poffible  for  man  to  believe  he  did  perform.     This 
conviction,   perhaps,    gave  birth  to  many  ilories  of 
the  ancient  Heathen  deities  (for  molt  of  them  are 
of  poetical  original).     The  poet,  being  defirous  to 
indulge  a  wanton  and  extravagant  imagination,  took 
refuge  in   that  power,  of  the  extent  of  which  his, 
readers  were  no  judges,  or  rather  which  they  imagin- 
ed to  be  infinite,  and  confequently  they  could  not  be 
{hocked  at  any  prodigies  related  of  it.     This  hath 
been  ftrongly  urged  in  defence  of  Homer's  miracles  j 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  a  defence  ;    not,  as  Mr.  Pope 
would  have  it,   becaufe  Ulyfles  told  a  fet  of  foolifTi 
lies  to  the  Phaeacians,  who  were  a  very  dull  nation; 
but  becaufe  the  poet  himfelf  wrote  to  heathens,  to 
whom  poetical  fables  were  articles  of  faith.    For  my 
own  part,  I  mult  confefs,  fo  compaffionate  is  my 
temper,  I  wifn  Polypheme  had  confined  himfelf  to  his 
milk  diet,  and  prefervecl  his  eye;   nor  could  Ulyfles 
be  much  more  concerned  than  myfelf,  when  his  com- 
panions were  turned  into  fwine  by  Circe,  who  fhewed, 
I  think,  afterwards,  too  much  regard  for  man's  Mem 
to  be  fuppofed  capable  of  converting  it  into  bacon. 
I  wifh,  likewife,  with  all  my  hearty  that  Homer  could 
have  known  the  rule  prefcribed  by  Horace,  to  intro- 
duce fupernatural  agents  as  feldom  as  poffible.    We 
ihould  not  then  have  feen  his  gods  coming  on  trivial 
errands,  and  often  behaving  themfelves  fo  as  not  only 

*  It  it  happy  for  M-  Pacier  that  he  was  not  an  Iriihman- 

to 
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to  forfeit  all  title  to  refpect,  but  to  become  the  ob- 
jects of  fcorn  and  derifion.  A  conduct  which  mufl 
have  fhocked  the  credulity  of  a  pious  and  fagacious 
heathen  -,  and  which  could  never  have  been  de- 
fended, unlefs  by  agreeing  with  a  fuppofition  to 
which  I  have  been  fometimes  almofl  inclined,  that 
this  moil  glorious  poet,  as  he  certainly  was,  had  an 
intent  to  burlefque  the  iuperftitious  faith  of  his  own 
age  and  country. 

But  I  have  refted  too  long  on  a  doctrine  which 
can  be  ot  no  ule  to  a  chriftian  writer;  for  as  he 
cannot  introduce  into  his  wTorks  any  of  that  heavenly 
hoft  which  make  a  part  of  his  creed,  fo  is  it  horrid 
puerility  to  fearch  the  heathen  theology  for  any  of 
thofe  deities  who  have  been  long  fince  dethroned 
from  their  immortality.  Lord  Shaftefbury  obferves, 
that  nothing  is  more  cold  than  the  invocation  of  a 
mule  by  a  modern,  he  might  have  added,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  abiurd.  A  modern  may  with  much 
more  elegance  invoke  a  ballad,  as  fome  have  thought 
Homer  did,  or  a  mug  of  ale  with  the  author  of 
Hudibras  ;  which  latter  may  perhaps  have  infpired 
much  more  poetry  as  well  as  profe,  than  all  the  li- 
quors of  Hippocrene  or  Helicon. 

The  only  fupernatural  agents  which  can  in  any 
manner  be  allowed  to  us  moderns,  are  p-hofts  ;  but 
of  thefe  I  would  advife  an  author  to  be  extra 
fparing.  Thefe  are  indeed  like  arfcnic,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  in  phyfic,  to  be  ufed  with  the  ut- 
moir  caution  ;  nor  would  I  advife  the  introduction 
of  them  at  all  in  thofe  works,  or  by  thofe  authors  to 
which,  or  to  whom,  a  horie-laugh  in  the  reader  would 
be  any  great  prejudice  or  mortification. 

'  As  for  elves  and  fairies,  and  other  fuch  mummery, 
I  purpofely  omit  the  mention  of  them,  as  I  fhould 
be  very  unwilling  to  confine  within  any  bounds  thofe 
furprizing  imaginations,  for  whole  valt  capacity  the 
limits  of  human  nature  are  too  narrow  ;  whofe  works 
are  to  be  considered  as  a  new  creation  ■,  and  who  have 

confequently 
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confequently  juft  right  to  do  what  they  will  with  their 
own. 

Man  therefore  is  the  higheft  fubject  (unlefs*  on 
very  extraordinary  occafions  indeed)  which  prefents 
itielf  to  the  pen  of  our  hiftorian,  or  of  our  poet ;  and, 
in  relating  his  actions,  great  care  is  to  be  taken,  that 
we  do  not  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  agent  we  de- 
fcribe. 

Nor  is  pofiibility  alone  fufRcient  to  juftifyus;  we 
mu ft  keep  likewife  within  the  rules  of  probability. 
It  is,  I  think,  the  opinion  of  Ariftotle  ;  or  if  not,  it 
is  the  opinion  of  fome  wife  man,  whofe  authority  will 
be  as  weighty  when  it  is  as  old,  c  That  it  is  no  ex- 
f  cufe  for  a  poet  who  relates  what  is  incredible,  that 
1  the  thing  related  is  really  matter  of  fact.'  This 
may  perhaps  be  allowed  true  with  regard  to  poetry, 
but  it  may  be  thought  impracticable  to  extend  it  to 
the  hiftorian  5  for  he  is  obliged  to  record  matters  as 
he  finds  them;  though  they  may  be  of  fo  extra- 
ordinary a  nature,  as  will  require  no  fmall  degree  of 
hiftorical  faith  to  fwallow  them.  Such  was  the  fuc- 
cefslefs  armament  of  Xerxes,  defcribed  by  Herodo- 
tus, or  the  fuccefsful  expedition  of  Alexander  re- 
lated by  Arrian.  Such  of  later  years  was  the  vic- 
tory of  Agincourt  obtained  by  Harry  the  Fifth,  or 
that  of  Narva  won  by  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Swe- 
den. All  which  inftances,  the  more  we  reflect  on 
them,  appear  ftill  the  more  aftonifhing. 

Such  facts,  however,  as  they  occur  in  the  thread 
of  the  ftory ;  nay,  indeed,  as  they  constitute  the  ef- 
fential  parts  of  it,  the  hiftorian  is  not  only  juftiriable 
in  recording  as  they  really  happened ;  but  indeed 
would  be  unpardonable,  Ihould  he  omit  or  alter 
them.  But  there  are  other  facts  not  of  fuch  confe- 
quence  nor  fo  neceilary,  which,  though  ever  fo  well 
attefted,  may  neverthelek  be  facrificed  to  oblivion 
in  complaifance  to  the  fcepticifm  of  a  reader.  Such 
is  that  memorable  ftory  of  the  ghoft  of  George 
Villiers.,  which  might  with  more  propriety  have  been 
3  made 
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made  a  prefent  of  to  Dr.  Drelincourt,  to  have  kept 
the  ghoft  of  Mrs.  Veale  company,  at  the  head  of  his 
difcourfe  upon  death,  than  have  been  introduced  into 
fo  iblemn  a  work  as  the  hiitory  of  the  rebellion. 

To  fay  the  truth,  if  the  hiftorian  will  confine 
himfelf  to  what  really  happened,  and  utterly  reject 
any  circumftance,  which,  though  never  fo  well  at- 
tefted,  he  muft  be  well  allured  is  falfe,  he  will  fome- 
times  fall  into  the  marvellous,  but  never  into  the 
incredible.  He  will  often  raife  the  wonder  and  fur- 
prize  of  his  reader,  but  never  that  incredulous  hatred 
mentioned  by  Horace.  It  is  by  falling  into  fiction, 
therefore,  that  we  generally  offend  a"gainft  this  rule, 
of  deferring  probability,  which  the  hiftorian  feldom, 
if  ever,  quits,  till  he  forfakes  his  character,  and  com- 
mences a  writer  of  romance.  In  this,  however,  rhofe 
hiftorians  who  relate  public  transactions,  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  us  who  confine  ourfelves  to  lcenes  of  pri- 
vate life.  The  credit  of  the  former  is  by  common 
notoriety  fupported  for  a  long  time  ;  and  public  re- 
cords, with  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  many  au- 
thors, bear  evidence  to  their  truth  in  future  ages. 
Thus  aTrajan  and  an  Antoninus,  a  Nero  and  a  Cali- 
gula, have  all  met  with  the  belief  of  pofterity ;  and 
no  one  doubts  but  that  men  fo  very  good,  and  fo 
very  bad,  were  once  the  mailers  of  mankind. 

But  we  who  deal  in  private  character,  who  fearch 
into  the  moft  retired  receflfes,  and  draw  forth  exam- 
ples of  virtue  and  vice  from  holes  and  corners  of 
the  world,  are  in  a  more  dangerous  fituation.  As 
we  have  no  public  notoriety,  no  concurrent  tefti- 
mony, no  records  to  fupport  and  corroborate  what 
we  deliver,  it  becomes  us  to  keep  within  the  limits 
not  only  of  pofiibility,  but  of  probability  too  j  and 
this,  more  efpecially,  in  painting  what  is  greatly 
good  and  amiable.  Knavery  and  folly,  though 
never  fo  exorbitant,  will  more  eafily  meet  with  af- 
fent ;  for  ill-nature  adds  great  fupport  and  ftrength 
{o  faith, 

Thus 
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Thus  we  may,  perhaps,  with  little  danger,  relate 
the  hiftory  of  Fifher ;  who  having  long  owed  his 
bread  to  the  generality  of  Mr.  Derby,  and  having 
one  morning  received  a  considerable  bounty  from  his 
hands,  yet  in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  what  re- 
mained in  his  friend's  fcrutore,  concealed himfeif  in  a 
public  office  of  the  Temple,  through  which  there  was 
a  pafTage  into  Mr.  Derby's  chambers.  Here  he 
overheard  Mr.  Derby  for  many  hours  folacing  himfelf 
at  an  entertainment  which  he  that  evening  gave  his 
friends,  and  to  which  Fifher  had  been  invited.  Du  - 
ring  all  this  time,  no  tender,  no  grateful  rejections 
arofe  to  refbrain  his  purpofe;  but  when  the  poor  gen- 
tleman had  let  his  company  out  through  the  office, 
Fifher  came  fjddenly  from  his  lurking  place,  and 
walking  foftly  behind  his  friend  into  his  chamber, 
discharged  a  piltol-ball  into  his  head.  This  may  be 
believed,  when  the  bones  of  Fifher  are  as  rotten  as 
his  heart.  Nay,  perhaps,  it  will  be  credited,  that 
the  villain  went  two  days  afterwards  with  fome  young 
ladies  to  the  play  of  Hamlet ;  and  with  an  unaltered 
countenance  heard  one  of  the  ladies,  who  litric  fuf- 
pecled  how  near  fhe  was   to  the  perfon,   cry  out, 

*  Good  God  !  if  the  man  that  murdered  Mr.  Derby 

*  was  now  prefent.'  Manifeiting  in  this  a  more 
feared  and  callous  confeience  than  even  Nero  himfelf; 
of  whom  we  are  told  by  Suetonius,  '  that  the  con- 
'  fcioufnefs  of  his  guilt,  after  the  death  of  his  mo- 
1  ther,  became  immediately  intolerable,  and  fo  con- 
'  tinned ;  nor  could  all  the  congratulations  of  the 
'  foldiers,  of  the  fenate,  and  the  people,  allay  the 
4  horrors  of  his  confeience.' 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  mould  I  tell  my 
reader,  that  I  had  known  a  man  whole  penetrating 
genius  had  enabled  him  to  raife  a  large  fortune  in  a 
way  where  no  beginning  was  chalked  out  to  him ; 
that  he  had  done  this  with  the  moft  perfe<9t  preferva- 
tion  of  his  integrity,  and  not  only  without  the  leaft 
injuftice  or  injury  to  any  one  individual  perfon,  but 

with 
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with  the  higheft  advantage  to  trade,  and  a  vaft  in- 
creafe  of"  the  public  revenue  ;  that  he  had  expended 
one  part  of  the  income  of  this  fortune  in  diicover- 
ing  a  tafte  fuperior  to  moft,  by  works  where  the' 
higheft  dignity  was  united  with  the  pureft  fi  mplicity, 
and  another  part  in  difpiaying  a  degree  of  goodneis 
iuperior  to  all  men,  by  aits  of  charity  to  objects 
whofe  only  recommendations  were  their  merits,  or 
their  wants;  that  he  was  moft  induttiious  in  fearch- 
ing  after  merit  in  diftrefs,  moft  eager  to  relieve  it, 
and  then  as  careful  (perhaps  too  careful)  to  conceal 
what  he  had  done;  that  his  houie,  his  furniture, 
his  gardens,  his  table,  his  private  hofpitality,  and  his 
public  beneficence,  all  denoted  the  mind  from  which 
they  flowed,  and  were  all  intrinfically  rich  and  noble, 
without  tinfel,  or  external  orientation  ;  that  he  filled 
every  relation  in  life  with  the  moft  adequate  virtue; 
that  he  was  moft  piouily  religious  to  his  Creator, 
moft  zealouily  loyal  to  his  fovereign  ;  a  moft  tender 
hu'band  to  his  wife,  a  kind  relation,  a  munificent 
patron,  a  warm  and  firm  friend,  a  knowing  and  a 
cheerful  companion,  indulgent  to  his  fervants,  hofpi- 
table  to  his  neighbours,  charitable  to  the  poor,  and 
benevolent  to  all  mankind.  Should  I  add  to  theic 
the  epithets  of  wife,  brave,  elegant,  and  indeed  every 
other  amiable  epithet  in  our  language,  I  might 
furely  lay, 

■ —  £htis  credet  ?  nemo  Hcrcule  !  nemo  ; 
Vel  duo,  vel  nemo ; 

And  yet  I  know  a  man  who  is  all  I  have  here  defcrib- 
ed.  But  a  Tingle  inftance  (and  I  really  know  not 
fuch  another)  is  not  fufiicient  to  juftify  us,  while  v/e 
are  writing  to  thoufands  who  never  heard  of  the 
perfon,  nor  of  any  thing  like  hirn.  Such  nar*e:aves 
ihould  be  remitted  to  the  epitaph  writer,  or  to  fome 
poet  who  may  condefcend  to  hitch  him  in  a  diftich, 


or 
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or  to  Aide  him  into  a  rhime  with  an  air  of  carelefnefs 
and  neglect,  without  giving  any  offence  to  the  reader. 

In  the  laft  place,  the  actions  ihould  be  fuch  as  may 
not  only  be  within  the  compafs  of  human  agency, 
and  which  human  agents  may  probably  be  fuppofed 
to  do  ;  but  they  mould  be  likely  for  the  very  actors 
and  characters  themfelves  to  have  performed ;  for 
what  may  be  only  wonderful  and  furprizing  in  one 
man,  may  become  improbable,  or  indeed  impofTi- 
ble,  when  related  of  another. 

This  lail  requifite  is  what  the  dramatic  critics  call 
confervation  of  character;  and  it  requires  a  very  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  judgment,  and  a  moft  exact 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

It  is  admirably  remarked  by  a  moft  excellent 
writer,  that  zeal  can  no  more  hurry  a  man  to  act  in 
direct  oppofition  to  itfelf,  than  a  rapid  ftream  can 
carry  a  boat  againft  its  own  current.  I  will  venture 
to  fay,  that  for  a  man  to  act  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  dictates  of  his  nature,  is,  if  not  impoffible, 
as  improbable  and  as  miraculous  as  any  thing  which 
can  well  be  conceived.  Should  the  belt  parts  of  the 
fiory  of  M.Antoninus  be  afcribed  to  Nero,  or  fhould 
theworfl  incidents  of  Nero's  life  be  imputed  to  Anto- 
ninus, what  would  be  more  fhocking  to  belief  than 
either  inflance  ;  whereas  both  thefe  being  related  of 
their  proper  agent,  conftitute  the  truly  marvellous. 

Our  modern  authors  of  comedy  have  fallen  almoft 
univerfally  into  the  error  here  hinted  at;  their  heroes 
generally  are  notorious  rogues,  and  their  heroines 
abandoned  jades,  during  the  firft  four  acts;  but  in 
the  fifth,  the  former  become  very  worthy  gentlemen, 
and  the  latter,  women  of  virtue  and  difcretion  ;  nor 
is  the  writer  often  fo  kind  as  to  give  himfelf  the 
leaft  trouble  to  reconcile  or  account  for  this  monftrous 
change  and  incongruity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  other 
reafon  to  be  amgned  for  it,  than  becaufe  the  play 
is  drawing  to  a  conclufion  -t  as  if  it  was  no  lefs  na- 
tural 
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tural  in  a  rogue  to  repent  in  the  lad  aft  of  a  play, 
than  in  the  laft  of  his  life  ;  which  we  perceive  to  be 
generally  the  cafe  at  Tyburn,  a  place  which  might 
indeed  clofe  the  fcene  of  fome  comedies  with  much 
propriety,  as  the  heroes  in  thefe  are  molt  commonly 
eminent  for  thofe  very  talents  which  not  only  bring 
men  to  the  gallows,  but  enable  them  to  make  an 
heroic  figure  when  they  are  there. 

Within  thefe  few  reftrictions,  I  think,  every  writer 
may  be  permitted  to  deal  as  much  in  the  wonderful 
as  he  pleafes  ;  nay,  if  he  thus  keeps  within  the  rules 
of  credibility,  the  more  he  can  furprize  the  reader, 
the  more  he  will  engage  his  attention,  and  the  more 
he  will  charm  him.  As  a  genius  of  the  higheit.  rank 
obferves  in  his  5th  chapter  of  the  Bathos,  c  The  great 
s  art  of  all  poetry  is  to  mix  truth  with  fiction ;  in 
*  order  to  join  the  credible  with  the  furprizing.' 

For  though  every  good  author  will  confine  him- 
feif  within  the  bounds  of  probability,  it  is  by  no 
means  neceffary  that  his  characters,  or  his  incidents, 
fhould  be  trite,  common,  or  vulgar  •,  fuch  as  happen 
in  every  ftreet,  or  in  every  houfe,  or  which  may  be 
met  with  in  the  home  articles  of  a  news-paper.  Nor 
muft  he  be  inhibited  from  fhewing  many  perfons  and 
things,  which  may  poftibly  have  never  fallen  within 
the  knowledge  of  great  part  of  his  readers.  If  the 
writer  ftrictly  obferves  the  rules  above-mentioned, 
he  hath  difcharged  his  part ;  and  is  then  intitled  to 
fome  faith  from  his  reader,  who  is  indeed  guilty  of 
critical  infidelity  if  he  difbelieves  him.  For  want 
of  a  portion  of  fuch  faith,  I  remember  the  character 
of  a  young  lady  of  quality,  which  was  condemned 
on  the  ftage  for  being  unnatural,  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  a  very  large  affembly  of  clerks  and  ap- 
prentices ;  though  it  had  the  previous  fufitages  of 
many  ladies  of  the  firft  rank  ■,  one  of  whom,  very 
eminent  for  her  underfranding,  declared  it  was  the 
picture  of  half  the  young  people  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. 
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CHAP.     II. 

In  which  the  landlady  pays  a  vtfit  to  Mr.  Jones. 

HEN  Jones  had  taken  leave  of  his  friend 
the  lieutenant,  lie  endeavoured  to  clofe  his 
eyes,  but  all  in  vain  ;  his  fpirits  were  too  lively  and 
wakeful  to  be  lulled  to  deep.  So  having  amufed,  or 
rather  tormented  himfeif  with  the  thoughts  of  his 
Sophia  till  it  was  open  daylight,  he  called  for  fome 
tea;  upon  which  occafion  my  landlady  herfelf  vouch- 
fafed  to  pay  him  a  vifit. 

This  was  indeed  the  fiifc  time  fhe  had  feen  him,  or 
at  leaft  had  taken  any  notice  of  him ;  but  as  the  lieu- 
tenant had  affured  her  that  he  was  certainly  fome 
young  gentleman  of  faihion,  me  now  determined  to 
fhew  him  all  the  refpett  in  her  power ;  for,  to  fpeak 
truly,  this  was  one  of  thofe  houfes  where  gentlemen, 
to  ufe  the  language  of  advertifements,  meet  with 
civil  treatment  for  their  money. 

She  had  no  fooner  begun  to  make  his  tea,  than 
fhe  likewife  began  to  difcourfe  :  '  La!  Sir,'  faid  fhe 

*  I  think  it  is  great  pity  that  fuch  a  pretty  young 

*  gentleman  mould  undervalue  himfelf  fo,  as  to  go 
c  about  with  thefe  foldier  fellows.  They  call  them- 
(  felves  gentlemen,  I  warrant  you ;    but,  as  my  firft 

*  hufband  ufed  to  fay,  they  mould  remember  it  is  we 
<  that  pay  them.    And  to  be  lure  it  is  very  hard  upon 

*  us  to  be  obliged  to  pay  them,  and  to  keep  'urn  too, 

*  as  we  publicans  are.  I  had  twenty  of  'urn  lalt 
1  night  befides  officers ;  nay,  for  matter  o'  that,  I 
f  had  rather  have  the  foldiers  than  officers  :  for  no- 
1  thing  is  ever  good  enough  for  thofe  fparks ;  and 

*  I  am  fure,  if  you  was  to  lee  the  bills;  la!  Sir,  it  is 
'  nothing.     I  have  had  lefs  trouble,  I  warrant  you, 

*  with  a  good  'fquire's  family,  where  we  take  forty 

*  or  fifty  fhillings  of  a  night,  befides  horfes.     And 

*  yet  I  warrants  me,  there  is  narrow  a  one  of  all 

1  thofe 
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thofe  officer  fellows,  but  looks  upon  himfelf  to  be 
as  good  as  arrow  a  'fquire  of  500I.  a  year,.  To 
be  fure  it  doth  me  good  to  hear  their  men  run  about 
after  'urn,  crying  your  honour,  and  your  honour. 
Marry  come  up  with  fuch  honour,  and  an  ordinary 
at  a  milling  a-head.  Then  there's  fuch  fwearing 
among  'urn,  to  be  fure,  it  frightens  me  out  o'  my 
wits  J  I  thinks  nothing  can  ever  profper  with  fuch 
wicked  people.  And  here  one  of  'urn  has  ufed  you 
in  fo  barbarous  a  manner.  I  thought  indeed  how 
well  the  reft  would  fecure  him ;  they  all  hang  to- 
gether ;  for  if  you  had  been  in  danger  of  death, 
which  I  am  glad  to  fee  you  are  not,  it  would  have 
been  all  as  one  to  fuch  wicked  people.  They 
wouid  have  let  the  murderer  go.  Laud  have  mercy 
upon  'um  ■,  I  would  not  have  fuch  a  fin  to  anfwer 
for,  for  the  whole  world.  But  though  you  are 
likely,  with  the  blefling,  to  recover,  there  is  laa 
for  him  yet ;  and  if  you  will  employ  lawyer  Small, 
I  dareft  be  fworn  he'll  make  the  fellow  fly  the 
country  for  him ;  though  perhaps  he'll  have  Med 
the  country  before ;  for  it  is  here  to-day  and  gone 
to-morrow  with  fuch  chaps.  I  hope,  however, 
you  will  learn  more  wit  for  the  future,  and  return 
back  to  your  friends  ;  I  warrant  they  are  ail  mife- 
rable  for  your  lofs  ;  and  if  they  was  but  to  know 
what  had  happened,  la,  my  feeming !  I  would 
not  for  the  world  they  mould.  Come,  come,  we 
know  very  well  what  all  the  matter  is  ;  but  if  one 
won't,  another  will ;  fo  pretty  a  gentleman  need 
never  want  a  lady.  I  am  fure,  if  I  was  as  you,  I 
would  fee  the  finefl  fhe  that  ever  wore  a  head  hang- 
ed, before  I  would  go  for  a  foldier  for  her.  —  Nay, 
don't  blufli  fo  (for  indeed  he  did  to  a  violent  de- 
gree), why,  you  thought,  Sir,  I  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  I  warrant  you,  about  Madam  Sophia.' 
How,'  fays  Jones,  ftarting  up,  '  do  you  know  my 
Sbphia?'  c  Do  I!  ay  marry,'  cries  the  landlady, 
many's  the  time  fhe  hath  lain  in  this  houfe.' 
Vol.  VI.  Ee  <  With 
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f  With  her  aunt,  I  fuppofe,'  fays  Jones. — '  Why, 

*  there  it  is  now/  cries  the  landlady.  c  Ay,  ay,  ay, 
(  I  know  the  old  lady  very  well.  And  a  fweet  young 
c  creature  is  Madam  Sophia,  that's  the  truth  on't.' 
c  A  fweet  creature  V  cries  Jones,  c  O  heavens  ! 

<f  Angels  are  painted  fair  to  look  like  her. 
<c  There's  in  her  all  that  we  believe  of  heaven, 
tc  Amazing  brightnefs,  purity  and  truth, 
"  Eternal  joy,  and  everlafting  love." 

f  And  could  I  ever  have  imagined  that  you  had 
'  known  my  Sophia  !'  'I  wifh,'  fays  the  landlady, 
c  you  knew  half  fo  much  of  her.  What  would  you 
£  have  given  to  have  fat  by  her  bedfide  ?  What  a 
c  delicious  neck  fhe  hath  !  Her  lovely  limbs  have 
4  ftretched  themfelves  in  that  very  bed  you  now  lie 
'in.'  l  Here  !'  cries  Jones,  c  hath  Sophia  ever  laid 
(  here  ?' — c  Ay,  ay,  here;  there,  in  that  very  bed/ 
fays  the  landlady,  c  where  I  wifh  you  had  her  this 
c  moment ;  and  fhe  may  wifh  fo  too  for  any  thing  I 
1  know  to  the  contrary,  for  fhe  hath  mentioned  your 
(  name  to  me.' — £  Ha!'  cries  he,  s  did  fhe  ever  men- 

*  tion  her  poor  Jones  ? — You  flatter  me  now;  I  can 
£  never  believe  fo  much.'  c  Why,  then,'  anfwered  fhe, 
f  as  I  hope  to  be  faved,  and  may  the  devil  fetch  me, 

*  if  I  fpeak  a  fyllable  more  than  the  truth.  I  have 
1  heard  her  mention  Mr.  Jones,  but  in  a  civil  and 

*  modeft  way,  I  confefs ;  yet  I  could  perceive  fhe 

*  thought  a  great  deal  more  than  fhe  faid.'     c  O  my 

*  dear  woman  !'  cries  Jones,  c  her  thoughts  of  me  I 
c  fhall  never  be  worthy  of.  O  fhe  is  all  gentlenefs, 
1  kindnefs,  goodnefs  !  Why  was  fuch  a  rafcal  as  I 
1  born,  ever  to  give  her  foft  bofom  a  moment's  un- 
c  eafinefs  ?  Why  am  I  curfed  ?  I,  who  would  undergo 
f  all  the  plagues  and  miferies  which  any  daemon  ever 
'  invented  for  mankind  to  procure  her  any  good ; 
c  nay,  torture  itfelf  could  not  be  mifery  to  me,  did 
c  I  but  know  that  fhe  was  happy.'     f  Why,  look 

%  (  you 
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c  you  there  now,'  fays  the  landlady,  c  1  told  her 

*  you  was  a  conflant  lovier.'     c  But  pray,  Madam 

*  tell  me  when  or  where  you  -knew  any  thing  of  me  ; 
c  for  I  never  was  here  before,  nor  do  I  remember 

*  ever  to  have  feen  you.'     <  Nor  is  it  poflible  you 

*  mould,'  anfwered  me  3   <  for  you  was  a  little  thino- 

*  when  I  had  you  in  my  lap  at  the  'fquire's.'  — - 

*  How  the  'fquire's  ?'  fays  Jones ;  c  what,  do  you 
c  know  that  great  and  good  Mr.  Allworthy  then  V 
c  Yes,  marry  do  I,'  fays  ihe;  '  who  in  the  country 
c  doth  not  ?' — c  The  fame  of  his  goodnefs  indeed/ 
anfwered  Jones,   c  mull  have  extended  farther  than 

*  this  ;  but  heaven  only  can  know  him,  can  know 
c  that  benevolence  which  is  copied  from  itfelf,  and 
c  fent  upon  earth  as  its  own  pattern.     Mankind  are 

*  as  ignorant  of  fuch  divine  goodnefs,  as  they  are 
f  unworthy  of  it ;  but  none  fo  unworthy  of  it  as  my- 
f  felf.  I  who  was  raifed  by  him  to  fuch  a  height  j 
c  taken  in,  as  you  muil  well  know,  a  poor  bafe- 
'  born  child,  adopted  by  him,  and  treated  as  his 
c  own  fon,  to  dare  by  my  follies  to  difoblige  him,  to 
c  draw  his  vengeance  upon  me.  Yes,  I  deferve  it 
c  all ;  for  I  will  never  be  fo  ungrateful  as  ever  to 

*  think  he  hath  done  an  act  of  injuftice  by  me.  No, 
'  I  deferve  to  be  turned  out  of  doors,  as  I  am.  And 
'  now,  Madam,'  fays  he, c  I  believe  you  will  not  blame 
'  me  for  turning  foldier,  efpecially  with  fuch  a  fortune 

*  as  this  in  my  pocket.'  At  which  words  he  fhook  a 
purfe,  which  had  but  very  little  in  it,  and  which  ftill 
appeared  to  the  landlady  to  have  iefs. 

My  good  landlady  was  (according  to  vulgar  phrafe) 
ftruck  all  of  a  heap  by  this  relation.  She  anfwered 
coldly,  £  That  to  be  fure  people  were  the  beft  judges 

*  what  was.moft  proper  for  their  circumllances. — 

*  But  hark,'  fays  fhe,  *  I  think  I  hear  fomebody 
'  call.  Coming!  coming!  the  devil's  in  all  ourvolk, 
c  nobody  hath  any  ears.  I  miift  go  down  flairs ;  if 
c  you  want  any  more,  breakfaft,  the  maid  will  come 
1  up.     Coming!'  At  which  words,  without  taking 

E  e  a  any 
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any  leave,  fhe  flung  out  of  the  room,  for  the  lower- 
fort  of  people  are  very  tenacious  of  refpecl: ;  and 
though  they  are  contented  to  give  this  gratis  to  per- 
fons  of  quality,  yet  they  never  confer  it  on  thofe  of 
their  own  order  withoui!  taking  care  to  be  well  paid 
for  their  pains, 
to 

CHAP.     III. 

In  which  the  furgeon  makes  hisjecond  appearance. 

EFORE  we  proceed  any  farther,  that  the  reader 
may  not  be  miftaken  in  imagining  the  landlady 
knew  more  than  fhe  did,  nor  furprized  that  ike  knew 
fo  much,  it  may  be  neceflary  to  inform  him,  that  the 
lieutenant  had  acquainted  her  that  the  name  of  So- 
phia had  been  the  occafion  of  the  quarrel ;  and  as 
for  the  reft  of  her  knowledge,  the  iagacious  reader 
will  obferve  how  fhe  came  by  it  in  the  preceding 
fcene.  Great  curiofity  was  indeed  mixed  with  her 
virtues  ;  and  fhe  never  willingly  fuffered  anyone  to 
depart  from  her  houfe,  without  enquiring  as  much  as 
pofiible  into  their  names,  families,  a  ad  fortunes. 

She  was  no  fooner  gone  than  Jones,  inftead  of  ani- 
madverting on  her  behaviour,  reflected  that  he  was 
in  the  fame  bed,  which  he  was  informed  had  held  his 
dear  Sophia.  This  occafioned  a  thoufand  fond  and 
tender  thoughts,  which  we  would  dwell  longer  upon, 
did  we  not  confider  that  fuch  kind  of  lovers  will  make 
a  very  inconfiderable  part  of  our  readers.  In  this  filia- 
tion the  furgeon  found  him,  when  he  came  to  dreis 
his  wound.  The  doctor  perceiving,  upon  examina- 
tion, that  his  pulfe  was  difordered,  and  hearing  that 
he  had  not  (lent,  declared  that  he  was  in  great  dan- 
ger ;  for  he  apprehended  a  fever  was  coming  on, 
which  he  would  have  prevented  by  bleeding,  but 
Jones  would  not  fubmit,  declaring  he  would  lofe  no 
more  blood  -}  and  i  doctor/  lavs  he,  c  if  you  will  be 
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*  fo  kind  only  to  drefs  my  head,  I  have  no  doubt  oc 
c  being  well  in  a  day  or  two.' 

c  I  wifh,'  anfwered  the  furgeon,  f  I  could  allure 
c  your  being  well  in  a  month  or  two.  Well  indeed  ! 
4  No,  no,  people  are  not  fo  foon  well  of  fuch  contu- 
'  fions ;  but,  Sir,  I  am  not  at  this  time  of  day  to  be 
1  inftructed  in  my  operations  by  a  patient,  and  I  in- 

*  fift  on  making  a  revulfion  before  I  drefs  you.' 

Jones  perfifted  obftinately  in  his  refufal,  and  the 
doctor  at  lafl  yielded ;  telling  him  at  the  fame  time, 
that  he  would  not  be  anfwerable  for  the  ill  confe- 
quence,  and  hoped  he  would  do  him  the  juflice  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  given  him  a  contrary  ad- 
vice ;  which  the  patient  promifed  he  would. 

The  doctor  retired  into  the  kitchen,  where,  addrefT- 
ing  himfelf  to  the  landlady,  he  complained  bitterly 
of  the  undutiful  behaviour  of  his  patient,  who  would 
not  be  blooded,  though  he  was  in  a  fever. 

1  It  is  an  eating  fever  then,'  fays  the  landlady; 
c  for  he  hath  devoured  two  fwinging  buttered  toafts 
c  this  morning  for  breaktafl.' 

f  Very  likely'  fays  the  doctor ;  f  I  have  known 
c  people  eat  in  a  fever;  and  it  is  very  eafiiy  account? 
c  ed  for  j  becaufe  the  acidity  occafioned  by  the  febrile 
'  matter^  may  ftimulate  the  nerves  of  the  diaphragm, 
c  and  thereby  occafion  a  craving,  which  will  not  be 
c  eafiiy  diftinguifhable  from  a  natural  appetite  ;  but 
c  the  aliment  will  not  be  concreted.,  nor  affirnilated 
f  into  chyle,  and  fo  will  corrode  the  vafcular  orifices, 
1  and  thus  will  aggravate  the  febriflc  fymptoms.   In- 

*  deed,  I  think  the  gentleman  in  a  very  dangerous 

*  way,   and,  if  he  is  not  blooded,   I  am  afraid  will 
1  die.' 

c  Everyman  muft  die  fome  time  or  other,'  anfwer- 
ed the  good  woman ;  *  it  is  no  buiinefs  of  mine. 
c  I  hope,  doctor,  you  would  not  have  me  hold  him 

1  while  you  bleed  him. But,  harkee,  a  word  in 

'■  your  ear ;  I  would  advife  you,  before  you  proceed 
$  too  far3  to  take  care  who  is  to  be  your  paymarter.' 

E  e  2  *  Pay  matter  '/ 
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'  Payin after!'  faid  the  doctor,  flaring,  c  why,  I've 
'  a  gentleman  under  my  hands,  have  I  not  ?' 

c  I  imagined  fo  as  well  as  you,'  faid  the  landlady  ; 
c  but  as  my  firft  hufband  ufed  to  fay,  every  thing  is 

*  not  what  it  looks  to  be.  He  is  an  arrant  fcrub,  I 
{  allure  you.  However,  take  no  notice  that  I  men- 
s  tioned  any  thing  to  you  of  th^.  matter;   but  I  think 

*  people  in  bufinefs  oft  always  to  let  one  another 

*  know  fuch  things.' 

'  And  have  I  flittered  fuch  a  fellow  as  this,'  cries 
the  doctor,  in.,  a  palTion,  c  to  inilrucl  me  ?  Shall  I 
:  hear  my  practice  infulted  by  one  who  will  not  pay 
c  me  !  I  am  glad  I  have  made  this  difcovery  in  time. 

*  I  will  fee  now  whether  he  will  be  blooded  or  no.' 
He  then  immediately  went  up  flairs,  and  flinging 
open  the  door  of  the  chamber  with  much  violence, 
awaked  poor  Jones  from  a  very  found  nap,  into  which 
he  was  fallen,  and,  what  was  frill  worfe,  from  a  deli- 
cious dream  concerning  Sophia. 

'  Will  you  be  blooded  or  no  ?'  cries  the  doctor, 
in  a  rage.  c  I  have  told  you  my  refolution  already/ 
anfwered  Jones,  c  and  I  wifn  with  all  my  heart  you 
4  had  taken  my  anfvver;  for  you  have  awaked  me  out 
1  of  the  iweeteftfleep  which  I  ever  had  in  my  life.' 

<  Ay,  ay,'  cries  the ''doctor,  '  many  a  man  hath 

*  dofedaway  his  life.  Sleep  is  not  always  good, 
•'  no  more  than  food ;  but  remember  I  demand  of 
i  you  for  the  lad  time,  will  you  be  blooded  V  'J 
<  anfwer  you  for  the  lafl  time,'  faid  Jones,  c  I  will 

*  not/  «  Then  I  waih  my  hands  of  you,'  cries  the 
doctor ;  r  and  I  defire  you  to  pay  me  for  the  trouble 

-  I  have  had  already.  Two  journies  at  5  s.  each,, 
'  two  dreflings  at  5  s.  more,  and  half  a  crown  for 
'  phlebotomy.'    :  1   hope,'  faid  Jones,  £  you  don't 

*  intend  to  leave  me  in  this  condition/  '  Indeed 
'■  but  I  lhall,'  faid  the  other.     c  Then,'   faid  Jones. 

*  you  have  ufed  me  rafcally,  and  I  will  not  pay  you 

-  a  farthing.'  '  Very  well,'  cries  the  doctor,  c  the 
\  tirft  lois  is  the  belt,    What  a  pox  did  my  landlady 

(  mean 
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'  mean  by  fending  for  me  to  fuch  vagabonds  ?'  At 
which  words  he  flung  out  of  the  room,  and  his  pa- 
tient turning  himfelf  about  foon  recovered  his  Qeepi 
t>ut  his  dream  was  unfortunately  gone, 

CHAP.     IV. 

Jn  which  is  introduced  one  of  the  pie  af ant  eft  bar  hers  that 
zvas  ever  recorded  in  hifiory>  the  barber  o/~  Bagdad,, 
or  he  in  Don  Quixote,  not  excepted. 

TH  E  clock  had  now  ftruck  five,  when  Jones 
awaked  from  a  nap  of  feven  hours,  fo  much 
refrefhed,  and  in  fuch  perfect  health  and  fpirits,  that 
he  refolved  to  get  up  and  drefs  himfelf ;  for  which 
purpcfe  he  unlocked  his  portmanteau,  and  took  out 
clean  linen,  and  a  fuit  of  clothes ;  but  firft  he  dipt  on 
a  frock,  and  went  down  into  the  kitchen  to  befpeak 
fomethingthat  might  pacify  certain  tumults  he  found 
rifing  in  his  flomach. 

Meeting  the  landlady,  he  accofted  her  with  great 
civility,  and  afked, c  What  he  could  have  for  dinner  ?* 

*  For  dinner !'  fays  fhe,  *  it  is  an  odd  time  of  day 
'  to  think  about  dinner.  There  is  nothing  dreft  in 
f  the  houfe,  and  the  fire   is   almoft  out.'     c  Well 

*  but,'  fays  he,  *  I  muft  have  fomething  to  eat,  and 

*  it  is  almoft  indifferent  to  me  what  \  for  to  tell  you 
c  the  truth,  I  was  never  more  hungry  in  my  life.' 

*  Then,'  fays  fhe,  f  I  believe  there  is  a  piece  of  colcl 
f  buttock  and  carrot,  which  will  fit  you/ — '  Nothing 
c  better,'  anfwered  Jones  ;  *  but  I  mould  be  obliged 

*  to  you,  if  you  would  let  it  be  fried.'  To  which 
the  landlady  confented,  and  faid,  fmiling,  *  fhe  was 
(  glad  to, fee  him  fo  well  recovered ;'  for  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  our  hero's  temper  was  almoft  irrefiftible ; 
befides,  {he  was  really  no  ill-humoured  woman  at 
the  bottom  ;  but  fhe  loved  money  fo  much,  that  fhe 
hated  every  thing  which  had  the  femblance  of  po- 
verty. 

E  e  4  Jones 
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Jones  nowreturned  in  order  to  drefs  himfelf,  while 
his  dinner  was  preparing,  and  was,  according  to  his 
orders,  attended  by  the  barber. 

This  barber,  who  went  by  the  name  of  Little  Ben- 
jamin, was  a  fellow  of  great  oddity  and  humour,  which 
had  frequently  led  him  into  fmall  inconveniencies, 
fuch  as  flaps  in  the  face,  kicks  in  the  breech,  broken 
bones,  &c.  For  every  one  doth  not  underftand  a  jeft  j 
and  thofe  who  do  are  often  difpleafed  with  being 
themfelves  the  fubjects  of  it.  This  vice  was,  how- 
ever, incurable  in  him ;  and  though  he  had  often 
fmarted  for  it,  yet  if  ever  he  conceived  a  joke,  he  was 
certain  to  be  delivered  of  it,  without  the  leaft  refpect 
of  perfons,  time,  or  place. 

He  had  a  great  many  other  particularities  in  his 
character,  which  I  mail  not  mention,  as  the  reader 
will  himfelf  very  eafily  perceive  them,  on  his  farther 
acquaintance  with  this  extraordinary  pcrfon. 

Jones  being  impatient  to  be  dreft,  for  a  reafon 
which  may  eafily  be  imagined,  thought  the  fhaver 
was  very  tedious  in  preparing  his  fuds,  and  begged 
him  to  make  halle  -,  to  which  the  other  anfwered 
with  much  gravity,  for  he  never  difcompoied  his 
mufcles  on  any  account,  <■  feftina  lente,  is  a  proverb 
'  which  I  learnt  long  before  I  ever  touched  a  razor/ 
c  I  find,  friend,  you  are  a  fcholar,'  replied  Jones.  £  A 
€  poor  one,' faid  the  barber, '  non  omnia  pojfumus  omnes .' 
'  Again!'  faid  Jones  ;  c  I  fancy  you  are  good  at  cap- 
'  ping  verfes.'  <  Excufe  me,  Sir,'  faid  the  barber, 
c  non  tan  to  me  dignor  honored  And  then  proceeding  to 
his  operation,  c  Sir,'  faid  he,  f  fince  I  have  deak 
'  in  fuds,  I  could  never  difcover  more  than  two 
c  rcafons  for  fhaving  ;  the  one  is  to  get  a  beard,  and 
c  the  other  to  get  rid  of  one.  I  conjecture.  Sir,  it 
(  may  not  be  long  fince  you  fhaved,  from  the  former 
*  of  thefe  motives.  Upon  my  word,  you  have  had 
c  good  fuccefs  -,  for  one  may  fay  of  your  beard,  that 
'  it  is  tondenti  gravior.'  <  I  conjecture,'  fays  Jones, 
r  that  thou  art  a  very  comical  fellow.'  £  You  miftake 

<  rem 
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c  me  widely,  Sir,'  faid  the  barber,  c  I  am  too  much 
c  addicted  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  hinc  ilia  lacry- 

*  ma,  Sir,  that's  my  misfortune.  Too  much  learn- 
'  ing  hath  been  my  ruin.'  '  Indeed,'  fays  Jones, 
'  I  confefs,  friend,  you  have  more  learning  than  ge- 
c  nerally  belongs  to  your  trade;  but  I  can't  fee  how 
1  it  can  have  injured  you.'  c  Alas  !  Sir,'  anfwered 
the  fliaver,  c  my  father  disinherited  me  for  it.  He 
(  was  a  dancing-mailer ;  and  becaufe  I  could  read 
£  before  I  could  dance,  he  took  an  averfion  to  me, 

*  and  left  every  farthing  among  his  other  children. 

c Will  you  pleafe  to  have  your  temples — O  la! 

c  I  afk  your  pardon,  I  fancy  there  is  hiatus  in  mann- 
'Jcriptis.     I  heard  you  was  going  to  the  wars  ;  but 

*  I  find  it  was  a  miftake.'  c  Why  do  you  conclude 
c  fo  ?'  fays  Jones.    c  Sure,  Sir,'  anfwered  the  barber, 

*  you  are  too  wife  a  man  to  carry  a  broken  head 
f.*  thither ;  for  that  would  be  carrying  coals  to  New- 

*  cattle,' 

c  Upon  my  word,'  cries  Jones,  c  thou  art  a  very 
c  odd  fellow,  and  I  like  thy  humour  extremely ;  I 
4  fhall  be  very  glad  if  thou  wilt  come  to  me  after 
f  dinner,  and  drink  a  glafs  with  me  3   I  long  to  be 

*  better  acquainted  with  thee.' 

*  O  dear  Sir ! '  faid  the  barber,  f  I  can  do  you  twenty 
f  times  as  great  a  favour,  if  you  will  accept  of  it.' 
c  What  is  that,  my  friend,'   cries  Jones.     *  Why,  I 

*  will  drink  a  bottle  with  you,  if  you  pleafe ;  for  I 
f  dearly  love  good-nature ;  and  as  you  have  found 
1  me  out  to  be  a  comical  fellow,  fo  I  have  no  fkill 

*  in  phyfiognomy,  if  you  are  not  one  of  the  beft-na- 

*  tured  gentlemen  in  the  univerfe.'  Jones  now  walk- 
ed down  ftairs  neatly  dreft,  and  perhaps  the  fair 
Adonis  was  not  a  lovelier  figure;  and  yet  he  had  no 
charms  for  my  landlady :  for  as  that  good  woman  did 
not  refemble  Venus  at  all  in  her  perfon,  fo  neither 
did  fhe  in  her  tafte.  Happy  had  it  been  for  Nanny 
the  chambermaid,  if  fhe  had  feen  with  the  eyes  of 
her  miitrefs ;  for  that  poor  girl  fell  fo  violently  in  love 

with 
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with  Jones  in  five  minutes,  that  her  paffion  after-- 
wards  coft  her  many  a  figh.  This  Nancy  was  ex- 
tremely pretty,  and  altogether  as  coy  ;  for  ihe  had 
refufed  a  drawer,  and  one  or  two  young  farmers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  but  the  bright  eyes  of  our  hero 
thawed  all  her  ice  in  a  moment. 

When  Jones  returned  to  the  kitchen,  his  cloth 
was  not  yet  laid  ;  nor  indeed  was  there  any  occafion 
it  mould,  his  dinner  remaining  mjiatu  quo,  as  did 
the  fire  which  was  tQ  drefs  it.  This  difappointment 
might  have  put  many  a  philofophical  temper  into, 
a  paflion  ;  but  it  had  no  fuch  effect  on  Jones.  He 
only  gave  the  landlady  a  gentle  rebuke,,  faying, 
*  Since  it  was  fo  difficult  to  get  it  heated,  he  would 
c  eat  the  beef  cold.'  But  now  the  good  woman, 
whether  moved  by  companion,  or  by  ffiame,  or  by 
whatever  other  motive,  I  cannot  tell,  firfc  gave  her 
fefvants  a  round  fcold  fordifobeying  the  orders  which 
Hie  had  never  given,  and  then  bidding  the  drawer  lay 
a  napkin  in  the  fun,  ihe  let  about  the  matter  in  good 
earneft,   and  foon  accomplished  it. 

This  fun,  into  which  Jones  was  now  conducted, 
■was  truly  named,  as  lucus  a  non  lucendo-,  for  it  was  an 
apartment  into  which  the  fun  had  fcarce  ever  looked. 
It  was  indeed  the  worft  room  in  the  houfe  ;  and 
happy  was  it  for  Jones  that  it  was  fo.  However,  he 
was  now  too  hungry  to  find  any  fault ;  but  having 
once  fatisfied  his  appetite,  he  ordered  the  drawer  to 
carry  a  bottle  of  wine  into  a  better  room,  and  ex- 
preffed  fome  refentment  #t  having  been  fhewn  intq 
a  dungeon. 

The  drawer  having  obeyed  his  commands,  he  was, 
after  fome  time,  attended  by  the  barber;  who  would 
not  indeed  have  fuffered  him  to  wait  fo  long  for  his 
company,  had  he  not  been  liitening  in  the  kitchen  to 
the  landlady,  who  was  entertaining  a  circle  that  ihe 
had  gathered  round  her  with  the  hiftory  of  poor 
Jones,  part  of  which  fhe  had  extracted  from  his  own 
lips,  and  the  other  part  was- her  own  ingenious  com- 

pofition  j 
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pofition  ;  f  for  fhe  faid  he  was  a  poor  parifh  boy, 

*  taken  into  the  houfe  of  'fquire  Allworthy,  where 

*  he  was  bred  up  as  an  apprentice,  and  now  turned 
'  out  of  doors  for  his  mifdeeds,  particularly  for  mak- 
c  ing  love  to  his  young  miftrefs,  and  probably  for 
c  robbing  the  houfe  ;  for  how  elfe  fhould  he  come 

*  by  the  little  money  he  hath  ;  and  this,'  fays  fhe, 
c  is  your  gentleman,  forfooth.'    f  A  fervant  of 'fquire 

*  Allworthy!'  fays  the  barber,  c  what's  his  name?' — 
c  Why  he  told  me  his  name  was  Jones,'  fays  fhe, 
c  perhaps  he  goes  by  a  wrong  name.  Nay,  and  he 
'  told  me  too,  that  the  'fquire  had  maintained  him  as 
f  his  own  fon,  thof  he  had  quarrelled  with  him  now.* 

*  And  if  his  name  be  Jones,  he  told  you  the  truth,* 
faid  the  barber ;  c  for  I  have  relations  who  live  in 
f  that  country ;  nay,  and  fome  people  fay  he  is  his 
'  fon.'  c  Why  doth  he  not  go  by  the  name  of  his 
c  father  ?'  '  I  can't  tell  that,'  faid  the  barber,  ( many 
'  people's  fons  don't  go  by  the  name  of  their  father.' 

*  Nay,'  faid  the  landlady,  f  if  I  thought  he  was  a 
(  gentleman's  fon,  thof  he  was  a  bye-blow,  I  Ihould 
c  behave  to  him  in  another  guefs  manner ;  for  many 
£  of  thefe  bye-blows  come  to  be  great  men,  and,  as 
c  my  poor  mil  hufband  ufed  to  fay,  Never  affront 
f  any  cuftomer  that's  a  gentleman.' 

C  H  A  P.     V. 

A' dialogue  between  Air.  Jones  and  the  barber* 

THIS  converfation  paffed  partly  while  Jones 
was  at  dinner  in  his  dungeon,  and  partly  while 
he  was  expecting  the  barber  in  the  parlour.  And, 
as  foon  as  it  was  ended,  Mr.  Benjamin,  as  we  have 
faid,  attended  him,  and  was  very  kindly  delired  to 
fit  down.  Jones  then  filling  out  a  glafs  of  wine, 
drank  his  health  by  the  appellation  of  doclijfime  ton- 
jorum.  c  Ago  tibi  gratia s,  domine,  faid  the  barber  ; 
then  looking  very  ftedfaftly  at  Jones,  he  faid,  with 

great 
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great  gravity,  and  with  a  feeming  furprize,  as  if  he 
had  recollected  a  face  he  had  feen  before,  '  Sir,  may 
c  I  crave  the  favour  to  know  if  yonr  name  is  not 
c  Jones  ?;  To  which  the  other  anfwered,  'That  it  was/ 
■  Prch  dcum  at  que  hominum  fidem?  fays  the  barber, 

*  how  ftrangely  things  come  to  pafs !  Mr.  Jones,  I 

*  am  your  molt  obedient  fervant.    I  find  you  do  not 

*  know  me,  which  indeed  is  no  wonder,  fince  you 
*"  never  faw  me  but  once,  and  then  you  was  very 
c  young.    Pray,  Sir,  how  doth  the  good  'fquire  All- 

*  worthy  ?  how  doth  tile  optimus  omnium  pair  onus  P' 
f  I  find,'  laid  Jones,  c  you  do  indeed  know  me  ;  but 

*  I  have  not  the  like  happinefs  oi  recollecting  you.'— 

*  I  do  not  wonder  at  that,'  cried  Benjamin;  (  but 
f  I  am  furprized  I  did  not  know  you  fooner,  for  you 

*  are  not  in  the  lead  altered.  And  pray,  Sir,  may  I 
?  without  offence  enquire  whither  you  are  travelling 
'this  way?'  '  Fill  the  glafs,  Mr.  Barber,'  faid  Jones, 
c  and  alk  no  more  queftiens.'  c  Nay,  Sir,'  an- 
fwered Benjamin,    CI  would  not  be  troublefomc; 

*  and  I  hope  you  don't  think  me  a  man  of  an  im- 

*  pertinent  curiofity,  for  that  is  a  vice  which  nobody 
?  can  lay  to  my  charge;  but  I  afk  pardon,  for  when  a 

*  gentleman  of  your  figure  travels  without  his  fer- 

*  vants,  we  may  fuppofe  him  to  be,  as  we  fay,  in 
'  cafu  incognito,  and  perhaps   I   ought   not  to  have 

*  mentioned  your  name.' — '  I  own,'  fays  Jones,  c  I 
1  did  not  expect  to  have  been  fo  well  known  in  this 
c  country  as  I  find  I  am;  yet,  for  particular  reafons, 
e  I  fhall  be  obliged  to  you  if  you  will  not  mention 

*  my  name  to  any  other  perfon,  till  I  am  gone  from 
'  hence.'  c  Pauca  verba,'  anfwered  the  barber ;  i  and 
c  I  wifh  no  other  here  knew  you  but  myfelf ;  for 
'  fome  people  have  tongues;  but  I  promife  you  I  can 
(  keep  a  fecret.    My  enemies  will  allow  me  that  yir- 

*  tue.'  '  And  yet  that  is  not  the  characteristic  of 
'  yourprofeffion,  Mr. Barber,'  anfwered  Jones.  'Alas! 
'  Sir,'  replied  Benjamin,  '  Nonji  male  nunc  &  ohm 
f  fie  erit.    I  was  not  born  nor  bred  a  barber,  I  affure 

f  *  you. 
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f  you.  I  have  fpent  moftof  my  time  among  gentle- 
c  men,  and  though  I  fay  it,  I  underfland  fomething 
c  of  gentility.  And  if  you  had  thought  me  as  worthy 
4  of  your  confidence  as  you  have  fome  other  people, 

*  I  mould  have  fhewn  you  I  could  have  kept  a  fecret 
c  better.  I  mould  not  have  degraded  your  name  in 
c  a  public  kitchen ;  for  indeed.  Sir,  fome  people  have 
'  not  ufed  you  well ;    for  belides  making  a  public 

*  proclamation  of  what  you  told  them  of  a  quarrel 
c  between  yourfelf  and  'fquire  Airworthy,  they  added 
f  lies  of  their  own,  things  which  I  knew  to  be  lies.' 

*  You  furprize  me  greatly,'  cries  Jones.  c  Upon 
'  my  word,    Sir,'    anfwered   Benjamin,   c  I  tell  the 

*  truth,  and  I  need  not  tell  you  my  landlady  was 

*  the  perfon.  I  am  fare  it  moved  me  to  hear  the 
(  ftory,  and  I  hope  it  is  all  falfe  j  for  I  have  a  great 

*  refpeel  for  you,  I  do  allure  you  I  have,   and  have 

*  had,  ever  fince  the  good-nature  you  mewed  to 
c  Black  George,  which  was  talked  of  all  over  the 
'  country,  and  I  received  more  than  one  letter  about 
f  it.  Indeed,  it  made  you  beloved  by  every  body. 
c  You  will  pardon  me,  therefore  •,  for  it  was  real 
'  concern  at  what  I  heard  made  me  afk  many  que- 
'  ftions  ;   for  I  have  no  impertinent  curiofity  about 

*  me  \  but  I  love  good-nature,  and  thence  became 
c  amoris  abundantia  erga  /<?.' 

Every  profeffion  of  friendship  eafily  gains  credit 
with  the  miferable ;  it  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  if 
Jones,  who,  befides  his  being  miferable,  was  ex- 
tremely open-hearted,  very  readily  believed  all  the 
profeffions  of  Benjamin,  and  received  him  into  his 
bofom.  The  fcraps  of  Latin,  fome  of  which  Ben- 
jamin applied  properly'enough,  though  it  did  not 
iavour  of  profound  literature,  feemed  yet  to  indi- 
cate fomething  fuperior  to  a  common  barber;  and  fo 
indeed  did  his  whole  behaviour.  Jones  therefore 
believed  the  truth  of  what  he  had  faid,  as  to  his 
original  and  education,  and  at  length,  after  much 
entreaty,  he  faid,  <  Since  you  have  heard,  my  friend, 
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c  fo  much  of  my  affairs,  and  feem  fo  defirous  to 
c  know  the  truth,  if  you  will  have  patience  to  hear 
€  it,  I  will  inform  you  of  the  whole.'  '  Patience,' 
cries  Benjamin,  c  that  I  will,  if  the  chapter  was  never 
c  fo  long,  and  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the 
4  honour  you  do  me.' 

Jones  now  began,  and  related  the  whole  hiftory, 
forgetting  only  a  circumftance  or  two,  namely,  every 
thing  which  paffed  on  that  day  in  which  he  had  fought 
with  Thwackum,  and  ended  with  his  refolution  to  go 
to  fea,  till  the  rebellion  in  the  North  had  made  him 
change  his  purpofe,  and  had  brought  him  to  the  place 
where  he  then  was. 

Little  Benjamin,  who  had  been  all  attention,  never 
once  interrupted  the  narrative;  but  when  it  was 
eiided,  he  could  not  help  obferving,  That  there  mult 
.be  lurely  ibmething  more  invented  by  his  enemies, 
and  told  Mr.  Allworthy  againft  him,  or  fo  good  a 
man  would  never  have  difmifled  one  he  had  loved  fo 
tenderly  in  fuch  a  manner.  To  which  Jones  an- 
iwered,  '  He  doubted  not  but  fuch  villanous  arts 
1  had  been  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  him.' 

And  lurely  itwasfcarce  poffible  for  any  one  to  have 
avoided  making  the  fame  remark  with  the  barber ; 
who  had  not,  indeed,  heard  from  Jones  one  fmgle 
circumftance  upon  which  he  was  condemned;  for  his 
actions  were  not  now  placed  in  thofe  injurious  lights 
in  which  they  had  been  mifreprefented  to  Allworthy; 
nor  could  he  mention  thofe  many  falfe  accufations 
which  had  been  from  time  to  time  preferred  againft 
hira  to  Allworthy  ;  for  with  none  of  thefe  he  was 
himfelf  acquainted.  He  had  likewife,  as  we  have 
obferved,  omitted  many  material  facls  in  his  prefent 
relation.  Upon  the  whole,  indeed,  every  thing  now 
appeared  in  fuch  favourable  colours  to  Jones,  that 
malice  itfelf  would  have  found  it  no  eafy  matter  to 
fix  any  blame  upon  him. 

Not  that  Jones  defined  to  conceal  or  to  difguife 
the  truth;  nay,  he  would  have  been  more  unwilling 

to 
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to  have  fufTered  any  cenfure  to  fall  on  Mr.  Allworthy 
for  punifhing  him,  than  on  his  own  actions  for  de- 
ferving  it;  but,  in  reality,  fo  it  happened,  and  fo  it 
always  will  happen ;  for  let  a  man  be  never  fo  honeft, 
the  account  of  his  own  conduct  will,  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf,  be  fo  very  favourable,  that  his  vices  will  come 
purified  through  his  lips,  and,  like  foul  liquors  well 
ilrained,  will  leave  all  their  foulnefs  behind.  For 
though  the  facts  themfelves  may  appear,  yet  fo  dif- 
ferent will  be  the  motives,  circumilances,  and  con- 
fequences,  when  a  man  tells  his  own  ftory,  and  when 
his  enemy  tells  it,  that  we  fcarce  can  recognize  the 
facts  to  be  one  and  the  fame. 

Though  the  barber  had  drank  down  this  ftory  with 
greedy  ears,  he  was  not  yet  fatisned.  There  was  a 
circumftance  behind  which  his  curiofity,  cold  as  it 
was,  moil  eagerly  longed  for.  Jones  had  mentioned 
the  fact  of  his  amour,  and  01  his  being  the  rival  of 
Blifil,  but  had  cautioufly  concealed  the  name  of  the 
young  lady.  The  barber,  therefore,  after  fome  hefita- 
tion,  and  many  hums  and  ha's,  at  laft  begged  leave 
to  crave  the  name  of  the  lady,  who  appeared  to  be 
the  principal  caufe  of  all  this  mifchief.  Jones  paufed 
a  moment,  and  then  laid,  (  Since  I  have  trufted  you 
c  with  fo  much,  and  fince,  I  am  afraid,  her  name  is 
c  become  too  public  already  on  this  occaiion,  I  will 
c  not  conceal  it  from  you.  Her  name  is  Sophia 
«  Weftern.' 

1  Prob  deum  atque  bominum  fidem  !  'fquire  Weftern 
c  hath  a  daughter  a  woman  grown  !'  c  Ay,  and  fuch 
'  a  woman,'  cries  Jones,  c  that  the  world  cannot 
<  match.  No  eye  ever  faw  any  thing  fo  beautiful ; 
{  but  that  is  her  leaft  excellence.  Such  fenfe  !  fuch 
c  goodnefs !  O  I  could  praife  her  for  ever,  and  yet 
'  fhould  omit  half  her  virtues !'  *  Mr.  Weftern  a 
*  daughter  grown  up  !'  cries  the  barber,  (  I  re- 
c  member  the  father  a  boy ;  well,  Tempus  edax  re-* 
(  rim' 

The 
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The  wine  being  now  at  an  end,  the  barber  preiTed 
very  eagerly  to  be  his  bottle  ;  but  Jones  abfolutely 
refufed,  faying,  <  He  had  already  drank  more  than 
<  he  ought ;  and  that  he  now  chofe.  to  retire  to  his 
c  room,  where  he  wifhed  he  could  procure  .himfelf 
c  a  book/  f  A  book !'  cries  Benjamin,  c  what  book 
c  would  you  have  ?  Latin  or  Englilh  ?  I  have  fome 
*  curious  books  in  both  languages;  fuch  as  Era/mi 
c  Colloquia,  Ovid  de  Trijiibus,  Gradus  ad  Parnajfum ; 
c  and  in  Englilh  I  have  feveral  of  the  beft  books; 
€  though  fome  of  them  are  a  little  torn;  but  I  have 
c  a  great  part  of  Stowe's  Chronicle;  the  fixth  volume 
c  of  Pope's  Homer ;  the  third  volume  of  the  Spec- 
c  tator ;  the  fecond  volume  of  Echard's  Roman 
c  Hiftory;  theCraftfman;  RobinfonCrufoej  Thomas 
c  a  Kempis,  and  two  volumes  of  Tom  Brown's 
c  works/ 

c  Thofe  lafl:/  cries  Jones,  c  are  books  I  never 
f  faw,  fo  if  you  pleafe  to  lend  me  one  of  thofe  vo- 
€  lurries/  The  barber  affured  him  hewould  be  highly 
entertained;  for  he  looked  upon  the  Author  to  have 
been  one  of  the  greatefc  wits  that  ever  the  nation 
produced.  He  then  ftepp'd  to  his  houfe,  which  was 
hard  by,  and  immediately  returned;  after  which,  the 
barber  having  received  very  ftridt  injunctions  of  fe- 
crecy  from  Jones,  and  having  fworn  inviolably  to 
maintain  it,  they  feparated;  the  barber  went  home, 
and  Jones  retired  to  his  chamber. 

CHAP.     VI. 

In  which  more  of  the  talents  of  Mr.  Benjamin  will  ap- 
pear, as  well  as  who  this  extraordinary  perjon  was. 

N  the  morning  Jones  grew  a  little  uneafy  at  the 
defertion  of  his  furgeon,  as  he  apprehended  fome 
inconvenience,  or  even  danger,  might  attend  the  no* 
dreiTing  his  wound ;  he  enquired  therefore  of  the 
drawer,  what  other  furgeons  were  to  be  met  with  in 

that 
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that  neighbourhood.  The  drawer  told  him,  there 
was  one  not  far  off;  but  he  had  known  him  often 
refufe  to  be  concerned  after  another  had  been  fent 
for  before  him  ;  c  but,  Sir,'  lays  he,  '  if  you  will 
c  take  my  advice,  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom 

*  can  do  your  bufinefs  better  than  the  barber  who 
c  was  with  you  laft  night.  We  look  upon  him  to  be 
'  one  of  the  ableft  men  at  a  cut  in  all  this  neigh- 

*  bourhood.  For  though  he  hath  not  been  here 
c  above  three  months,  he  hath  done  feveral  great 
c  cures.' 

The  drawer  was  prefently  difpatched  for  Little 
Benjamin,  who  being  acquainted  in  what  capacity  he 
was  wanted,  prepared  himfelf  accordingly^  and  at- 
tended ;  but  with  fo  different  an  air  and  afpcCf.  from 
that  which  he  wore  when  his  balon  was  under  his  arm, 
that  he  could  fcarce  be  known  to  be  the  fame  perfon. 

c  So,  tonfor/  lays  Jones,  f  I  find  you  have  more 

*  trades  than  one  ;  how  came  you  not  to  inform  me 
f  of  this  laft  night  ?'  (  A  furgeon,'  anfwered  Benja- 
min, with  great  gravity,  '  is  a  profeffion,  not  a 
'  trade.    The  reafon  why  I  did  not  acquaint  you  laft 

*  night  that  I  profefTed  this  art,  was,  that  I  then  con- 

*  eluded  you  was  under  the  hands  of  another  gentle- 
c  man,  and  I  never  love  to  interfere  with  my  brethren 
'  in  their  bufinefs.    Ars  omnibus  communis.    But  now, 

*  Sir,    if  you  pleafe,  I  will  infpect  your  head,  and 

*  when  I  fee  into  your  fkull,  I  will  give  my  opinion 
c  of  your  cafe.' 

Jones  had  no  great  faith  in  this  new  profefibr  j 
however  he  fuffered  him  to  open  the  bandage,  and 
to  look  at  his  wound;  which,  as  foon  as  he  had  done, 
Benjamin  began  to  groan  and  ihake  his  head  vio- 
lently. Upon  which  Jones,  in  a  peevifh  manner,  bid 
him  not  play  the  fool,  but  tell  him  in  what  condition 
he  found  him.  {  Shall  I  anfwer.  you  as  a  furgeon, 
c  or  a  friend  ?'  faid  Benjamin.  {  As  a  friend,  and 
c  ferioufly,'  faid  Jones.  c  Why  then,  upon  my  foul,' 
cries  Benjamin,  '  it  would  require  a  great  deil  of 

Vol.  VI,  Ff  'art 
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c  art  to  keep  you  from  being  well  after  a  very  few 
c  dreflings ;  and  if  you  will  fufferme  to  apply  fome 
'  falve  of  mine,  I  will  anfwer  for  the  fuccefs.'  Jones 
gave  his  confent,  and  the  plafler  was  applied  ac- 
cordingly. 

1  There,  Sir,'    cries  Benjamin,  f  now  I  will,  if 
'  you  pleafe,  refume  my  former  felf  j   but  a  man 

*  is  obliged  to  keep  up  fome  dignity  in  his  coun- 
1  tenance  whilfl  he  is  performing  thefe  operations,  or 

*  the  world  will  not  fubmit  to  be  handled  by  him. 

*  You  can't  imagine,  Sir,  of  how  much  confequencc 
c  a  grave  afpect  is  to  a  grave  character.     A  barber 

Ox  O 

*  may  make  you  laugh,  but  a  furgeon  ought  rather 
'to  make  you  cry.' 

c  Mr.  Barber,  or  Mr.  Surgeon,  or  Mr.  Barber- 

c  furgeon,'  faid Jones. *  O  dear  Sir!'  anfwered 

Benjamin,  interrupting  him,  f  Jnfandums  Regina, 
f  jubes  renovare  dolor  em.  You  recal  to  my  mind  that 
c  cruel  feparation  of  the  united  fraternities,  fo  much 

*  to  the  prejudice  of  both  bodies,  as  all  feparations 
c  muft  be,  according  to  the  old  adage,  Vis  unit  a 
'fortiori  which  to  be  fure  there  are  not  wanting  fome 

*  of  one  or  of  the  other  fraternity  who  are  able  to 

*  conflrue.     What  a  blow  was  this  to  me  who  unite 

*  both  in  my  own  perfon.' — '  Well,  by  whatever 

*  name  you  pleafe  to  be  called,'  continued  Jones, 

*  you  certainly  are  one  of  the  oddeil,  moil  comical 

*  fellows  I  ever  met  with,  and  mufl  have  fomething 
1  very  furprizing  in  your  flory,  which  you  muft 
'  confefs  I  have  a  right  to  hear.'  £  I  do  confefs  it,' 
anfwered  Benjamin,  '  and  will  very  readily  acquaint 
c  you  with  it,  when  you  have  fufficient  leifure  j  for 
c  I  promife  you  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of  time.' 
Jones  told  him,  he  could  never  be  more  at  leifure 
than  at  prefent.  *  Well  then,'  faid  Benjamin,  l  I 
'  will  obey  you  j  but  firft  I  will  fallen  the  door, 
f  that  none  may  interrupt  us.'  He  did  fo,  and  then 
advancing  with  a  folemn   air  to  Jones,    faid,    *  I 

*  mufl  begin  by  telling  yon,  Sir,  that  you  yourfelf 

6  *  have 
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have  been  the  greateft  enemy  I  ever  had.'  Jones 
was  a  little  ftartled  at  this  fudden  declaration.  '  I 
your  enemy.  Sir!'  fays  he,  with  much  amaze- 
ment, and  fome  fternneis  in  his  look.  '  Nay,  be  not 
angry,'  laid  Benjamin,  *  for  I  prorriife  you  I  am 
not.  You  are  perfectly  innocent  of  having  in- 
tended me  any  wrong ;  for  you  was  then  an  in- 
fant ;  but  I  ihall,  I  believe,  unriddle  all  this  the  mo- 
ment I  mention  my  name.  Did  you  never  hear, 
Sir,  of  one  Partridge,  v/ho  had  the  honour  of  being 
reputed  your  father,  and  the  misfortune  of  being- 
ruined  by  that  honour  ?'  '  I  have,  indeed,  heard 
of  that  Partridge,'  fays  Jones,  '  and  have  always 
believed  myfelf  to  be  his  fon.'  f  Well,  Sir,'  an- 
fwered  Benjamin,  c  I  am  that  Partridge;  but  I  here 
abfolve  you  from  all  filial  duty,  for  I  do  allure 
you,  you  are  no  fon  of  mine.'  (  How  !'  replied 
Jones,  c  and  is  it  pofiible  that  a  falfe  iuipicion 
mould  have  drawn  all  the  ill  confequences  upon 
you,  with  which  I  am  too  well  acquainted  ?'  c  It  is 
pofiible,' cries  Benjamin,  '  for  it  is  fo  ■,  but  though 
it  is  natural  enough  for  men  to  hate  even  the  in- 
nocent caufes  of  their  fufferings,  yet  I  am  of  a 
different  temper.  I  have  loved  you  ever  fince  I 
heard  of  your  behaviour  to  Black  George,  as  I 
told  you  ;  and  I  am  convinced,  from  this  extra- 
ordinary meeting,  that  you  are  born  to  make  me 
amends  for  all  I  have  fuffered  on  that  account,  Be- 
fides,  I  dream't,  the  night  before  I  faw  you,  that 
I  Humbled  over  a  ftool  without  hurting  myfelf; 
which  plainly  Ihewed  me  fomething  good  was  to- 
wards me ;  and  laft  night  I  dreamt  again,  that  I 
rode  behind  you  on  a  milk-white  mare,  which  is  a 
very  excellent  dream,  and  betokens  much  good 
fortune,  which  I  am  refolved  to  purfue,  unlefs  you 
have  the  cruelty  to  deny  me.' 
'  I  fliould  be  very  glad,  Mr.  Partridge, ''anfwered 
Jones,  «  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  make  you  amends 
1  for  your  fufferings  on  my  account,  though  at  pre- 
Ff  2  <  fcnt 
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c  fent  I  fee  no  iikelihood  of  it;  however,  I  allure 
'  you  I  will  deny  you  nothing  which  is  in  my  power 
c  to  grant.' 

c  It  is  in  your  power  fare  enough,'  replied  Benja- 
min ;  c  for  I  defire  nothing  more  than  leave  to  attend 
'  you  in  this  expedition.  Nay,  I  have  fo  entirely 
'  fet  my  heart  upon  it,  that  if  you  mould  refufe  me, 
'  you  will  kill  both  a  barber  and  a  furgeon  in  one 
1  breath.' 

Jones  anfwered  fmiling,  That  he  mould  be  very 
forry  to  be  the  occafion  of  fo  much  mifchief  to  the 
public.  He  then  advanced  many  prudential  reafons, 
in  order  to  diffuade  Benjamin  (whom  we  mall  here- 
after call  Partridge)  from  his  purpofe ;  but  all  were 
in  vain.  Partridge  relied  ftrongly  on  his  dream  of 
the  milk-white  mare.  c  Befides,  Sir,'  fays  he,  f  I 
{  promife  you,  I  have  as  good  an  inclination  to  the 
c  caufe  as  any  man  can  pofllbly  have;  and  go  I  will, 

*  whether  you  admit  me  to  go  in  your  company  or 
<  not.' 

Jones,  who  was  as  much  pleafed  with  Partridge, 
as  Partridge  could  be  with  him,  and  who  had  not 
confulted  his  own  inclination,  but  the  good  of  the 
other  in  defiring  him  to  flay  behind,  when  he  found 
his  friend  fo  refolute,  at  lail  gave  his  confent ;  but 
then  recollecting  himfelf,  he  faid,   c  Perhaps,  Mr. 

*  Partridge,  you  think  I  fhall  be  able  to  fupport  you, 

*  but  I  really  am  not;'  and  then  taking  out  his  purfe, 
he  told  out  nine  guineas,  which  he  declared  was  his 
whole  fortune. 

Partridge  anfwered,  f  That  his  depend ance  was 
'  only  on  his  future  favour ;  for  he  was  thoroughly 
{  convinced  he  would  fhortly  have  enough  in  his 
f  power.  At  prefent,  Sir,'  faid  he,  c  I  believe  I  am 
f  rather  the  richer  man  of  the  two;  but  all  I  have  is 
c  at  your  fervice,  and  at  your  difpofal.    I  infill  upon 

*  your  taking  the  whole,   and  I  beg  only  to  attend 
c  you  in  the  quality  of  your  fervant,  Nil  defterandum 
'  ejl  Teuero  duce  fcf  aitftice  Teucro  j'  but  to  this  gene- 
rous 
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rous  propofal  concerning  the  money,  Jones  would  by 
no  means  fubmit. 

It  was  refolved  to  fet  out  the  next  morning,  when 
a  difficulty  arofe  concerning  the  baggage ;  for  the 
portmanteau  of  Mr.  Jones  was  too  large  to  be  car- 
ried without  a  horfe. 

'  If  I  may  prefume  to  give  my  advice/  fays  Par-? 
tridge,  <  this  portmanteau,  with  every  thing  in  it, 
f  except  a  few  fhirts,  mould  be  left  behind.    Thofe 

*  I  fhall  be  eafily  able  to  carry  for  you,  and  the  reft 

*  of  your  clothes  will  remain  very  fafely  locked  up  in 

*  my  houfe.' 

This  method  was  no  fooner  propofed  than  agreed 
to,  and  then  the  barber  departed,  in  order  to  prepare 
every  thing  for  his  intended  expedition. 

CHAP.     VII. 

Containing  better  reajons  than  any  which  have  yet  ap~ 
feared  for  the  conduct  of  Partridge  ;  an  apology  for 
the  weaknefs  of  Jones  ;  and  fome  farther  anecdotes 
concerning  my  landlady. 

THOUGH  Partridge  was  one  of  the  moft  fu- 
perftitious  men,  he  would  hardly,  perhaps, 
have  defired  to  accompany  Jones  on  his  expedition 
merely  from  the  omens  of  the  jointftool  and  white 
mare,  if  his  profpect  had  been  no  better  than  to  have 
Ihared  the  plunder  gained  in  the  field  of  battle.  In 
fact,  when  Partridge  came  to  ruminate  on  the  relation 
he  had  heard  from  Jones,  he  could  not  reconcile  to 
himfelf,  that  Mr.  Airworthy  fhould  turn  his  fon  (for 
fo  he  moft  firmly  believed  him  to  be)  out  of  doors, 
for  any  reafon  which  he  had  heard  affigned.  He  con- 
cluded, therefore,  that  the  whole  was  a  fiction,  and 
that  Jones,  of  whom  he  had  often  from  his  corre- 
fpondents  heard  the  wildeft  character,  had  in  reality 
run  away  from  his  father.  It  came  into  his  head, 
therefore,  that  if  he  could  prevail  with  the  young 
F  f  3  gentleman 
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gentleman  to  return  back  to  his  father,  he  fhould  by 
that  means  render  a  fervice  to  Airworthy,  which  would 
obliterate  ail  his  former  anger ;  nay,  indeed,  he 
conceived  that  very  anger  was  counterfeited,  and  that 
Allworthy  had  facrificed  him  to  his  own  reputation. 
And  this  fufpicion,  indeed,  he  well  accounted  for, 
from  the  tender  behaviour  of  that  excellent  man  to 
the  foundling  child;  from  his  great  feverity  to  Par- 
tridge, who  knowing  himfeli  to  be  innocent,  could 
not  conceive  that  any  other  mould  think  him  guilty  ; 
laftly,  from  the  allowance  which  he  had  privately 
received  long  after  the  annuity  had  been  publicly 
taken  from  him?  and  which  he  looked  upon  as  a  kind 
of  fmart-mpney,  or  rather  by  way  of  atonement  for 
injuftice ;  for  it  is  very  uncommon,  I  believe,  for  men 
to  afcribe  the  benefactions  they  receive  to  pure  cha- 
rity, when  they  can  poflibly  impute  them  to  any  other 
motive.  If  he  could  by  any  mean0,  therefore,  per- 
iuade  the  young  gentleman  to  return  home,  he  doubt- 
ed not  but  that  he  fhould  again  be  received  into  the 
favour  of  Allworthy,  and  well  rewarded  for  his  pains ; 
nay,  and  fhould  be  again  reftored  to  his  native  coun- 
try; a  reftoration  which  UlyfTes  himfelf  never  wimed 
more  heartily  than  poor  Partridge. 

As  for  Jones,  he  was  well  fatisfied  with  the  truth 
of  what  the  other  had  afTerted,  and  believed  that 
Partridge  had  no  other  inducements  but  love  to  him, 
and  zeal  for  the  caufe.  A  blameable  want  of  caution 
and  diffidence  in  the  veracity  of  others,  in  which  he 
was  highly  worthy  of  cenfure.  To  fay  the  truth, 
there  are  but  two  ways  by  which  men  become  pof- 
ferTed  of  this  excellent  quality.  The  one  is  from 
long  experience,  and  the  other  is  from  nature  -,  which 
laft,  I  prefume,  is  often  meant  by  genius,  or  great 
natural  parts ;  and  it  is  infinitely  the  better  of  the 
two,  not  only  as  we  are  mailers  of  it  much  earlier  in 
life,  but  as  it  is  much  more  infallible  and  conclufive; 
for  a  man  who  hath  been  impofed  on  by  ever  fo  many, 
may  ftill  hope  to  find  others  more  horreft  ;  whereas 
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he  who  receives  certain  neceffary  admonitions  from 
within,  that  this  is  impofTible,  mud  have  very  little 
underllanding  indeed,  if  he  ever  renders  himfelf 
liable  to  be  once  deceived.  As  Jones  had  not  this 
gift  from  nature,  he  was  too  young  to  have  gained 
it  by  experience  ;  for  at  the  diffident  wifdom  which 
is  to  be  acquired  this  way,  we  feldom  arrive  till  very 
late  in  life ;  which  is  perhaps  the  reafon  why  fome 
old  men  are  apt  to  defpife  the  understandings  of  all 
thofe  who  are  a  little  younger  than  themfelves. 

Jones  fpent  moll  part  of  the  day  in  the  company 
of  a  new  acquaintance.  This  was  no  other  than  the 
landlord  of  the  houfe,  or  rather  the  hufband  of  the 
landlady.  He  had  but  lately  made  his  defcent  down 
Hairs,  after  a  long  fit  of  the  gout,  in  which  dif- 
temper  he  was  generally  confined  to  his  room  during 
one  half  of  the  year  j  arid  during  the  reft,  he  walked 
about  the  houfe,  fmoked  his  pipe,  and  drank  his 
bottle  with  his  friends,  without  concerning  himfelf  in 
the  leafl  with  any  kind  of  bufinefs.  He  had  been 
bred,  as  they  call  it,  a  gentleman,  that  is,  bred  up 
to  do  nothing,  and  had  fpent  a  very  fmall  fortune, 
which  he  inherited  from  an  induftrious  farmer  his 
uncle,  in  hunting,  horfe-racing,  and  cock-fighting, 
and  had  been  married  by  my  landlady  for  certain  pur- 
pofes,  which  he  had  long  fince  defifled  from  anfwer- 
ingi  for  which  me  hated  him  heartily.  But  as  he 
was  a  furly  kind  of  fellow,  fo  fhe  contented  herfelf 
with  frequently  upbraiding  him  by  difadvantageous 
comparifons  with  her  firft  hufband,  whofe  praife  fhe 
had  eternally  in  her  mouth ;  and  as  fhe  was  for  the 
moft  part  miftrefs  of  the  profit,  fo  fhe  was  fatisfied  to 
take  upon  herfelf  the  care  and  government  of  the 
family,  and  after  a  long  fuccefsful  ftruggle^  to  fuffcr 
her  hufband  to  be  mailer  of  himfelf, 

In  the  evening,  when  Jones  retired  to  his  room 
a  fmall  difpute  arofe  between  this  fond  couple  cor. 
cerning  him  :    c  What,'  fays  the  wife,  c  you  h 
*  been  tippling  with  the  gentleman!  I  fee.'     *  Y . 

F  f  4  anfwci 
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anfwered  the  hufband,  c  we  have  cracked  a  bottle 

*  together,  and  a  very  gentleman-like  man  he  is,  and 

*  hath  a  very  pretty  notion  of  hoffe-flefh.  Indeed,  he 

*  is  young,  and  hath  not  feen  much  of  the  world ; 

*  for  I  believe  he  hath  been  at  very  few  horfe-races.' 
c  O  ho  !  he  is  one  of  your  order,  is  he  V  replies  the 
landlady  j  (  he  muft  be  a  gentleman  to  be  fure,  il  he 
1  is  a  horfe-racer.  The  devil  fetch  fuch  gentry;  I 
4  am  fure  I  wifh  I  had  never  feen  any  of  them.    I  have 

*  reafon  to  love  horfe-racers  truly!'  f  That  you  have,' 
fays  the  hufband;  *  for  I  was  one,  you  know.' 
'  Yes,'  anfwered  fhe,  f  you  are  a  pure  one  indeed. 

*  As  my  firft  hufband  ufed  to  fay,  I  may  put  all 
f  the  good  I  have  ever  got  by  you  in  my  eyes,  and 
c  fee  never  the  worfe.'  s  D — n  your  firft  hufband,' 
cries  he. — '  Don't  d — n  a  better  man  than  yourfelf.' 
anfwered  the  wife  ;  ?  if  he  had  been  alive,  you  durft 

*  not  have  done  it.'    '*  Then  you  think,'    fays  he, 

*  I  have  not  fo  much  courage  as  yourfeli  >  for  you 
'  have  d — n'd  him  often  in  my  hearing.'     c  If  I 

*  did,'  fays  ihe,  '.  I  have  repented  of  it  many's  the 

*  good  time  and  oft.    And  if  he  was  fo  good  to  for- 

*  give  me  a  word  fpoken  in  haile  or  fo,  it  doth  not 

*  become  fuch  a  one  as  you  to  twitter  me.     He  was 

*  a  hufband  to  me,  he  was ;  and  if  ever  I  did  make 

*  ufe  of  an  ill  word  or  fo  in  a  pafiion,  I  never  called 

*  him  rafcal ;  I  mould  have  told  a  lie,  if  I  had  called 

*  him  rafcal.'  Much  more  fhe  faid,  but  not  in  his 
hearing;  for  having  lighted  his  pipe,  he  ftaggered 
off  as  faft  as  he  could.  We  mall  therefore  transcribe 
no  more  of  her  fpeech,  as  it  approached  ftill  nearer 
and  nearer  to  a  fubject  too  indelicate  to  find  any 
place  in  this  hiftqry. 

Early  in  the  morning  Partridge  appeared  at  the 
bedfide  of  Jones,  ready  equipped  for'  the  journey, 
with  his  kriapfack  at  his  back,  This  was  his  own 
workmanfhip ;  for  befides  his  other  trades,  he  was 
no  indifferent  tailor.  He  had  already  put  up  his 
whole  flock  of  linen  in  it,  confuting  of  four  Shirts, 

to 
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to  which  he  now  added  eight  for  Mr.  Jones ;  and 
then  packing  up  the  portmanteau,  he  was  departing 
with  it  towards  his  own  houie,  but  was  itopt  in  his 
way  by  the  landlady,  who  refufed  to  fuffer  any  re- 
movals till  after  the  payment  of  the  reckoning. 

The  landlady  was,  as  we  have  faid,  abfolute  gover- 
nefs  in  thefe  regions ;  it  was  therefore  neceiTary  to 
comply  with  her  rules  ;  fo  the  bill  was  prefently  writ 
out,  which  amounted  to  a  much  larger  fum  than 
might  have  been  expected,  from  the  entertainment 
which  Jones  had  met  with.  But  here  we  are  obliged 
to  diiclofe  fame  maxims,  which  publicans  hold  to  be 
the  grand  myiteries  of  their  trade.  The  firft  is,  If 
they  have  any  thing  good  in  their  houfe(  which  indeed 
very  feldom  happens),  to  produce  it  only  toperfons 
who  travel  with  great  equipages.  2dly,  To  charge 
the  fame  for  the  very  world  provifions,  as  if  they  were 
the  bed.  And,  laftly,  If  any  of  their  guefts  call  but 
for  little,  to  make  them  pay  a  double  price  for  every 
thing  they  have  -,  fo  that  the  amount  by  the  head 
may  be  much  the  fame. 

The  bill  being  made  and  difcharged,  Jones  fet 
forward  with  Partridge,  carrying  his  knapfack ;  nor 
did  the  landlady  condefcend  to  wifh  him  a  good 
journey;  for  this  was,  it  feems,  an  inn  frequented  by 
people  of  famion;  and  I  know  not  whence  it  is,  but 
all  thole  who  get  their  livelihood  by  people  of  fafhion, 
contract  as  much  infolence  to  the  reft  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  really  belonged  to  that  rank  themfelves. 

C  H  A  P.     VIII. 

Jones  arrives  at  Gloucefter,  and  goes  to  the  Bell;  the 
char -after  of  that  hoiife3  and  of  a  pettifogger 3  which 
he  there  meets  with. 

JR.  Tones  and  Partridge,  or  Little- Benjamin 
1    (which  epithet  of  Little  was  perhaps  given 
him  iionically,  he  being  in  reality  near  fix  feet  high), 

having 
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having  left  their  laft  quarters  in  the  manner  before 
defcribed,  travelled  on  to  Gloucefter,  without  meet- 
ing any  adventure  worth  relating. 

Being  arrived  here,,  they  chofe  for  their  hou'fe  of 
entertainment  the  fign  of  the  Bell,  an  excellent  houfe 
indeed,  and  which  I  do  mofl  ferioufly  recommend  to 
every  reader  who  ihall  vifit  this  ancient  city.  The. 
mailer  of  it  is  brother  to  the  great  preacher  White- 
field  ;  but  is  ablblutely  untainted  with  the  pernicious 
principles  of  methodifm,  or  of  any  other  heretical 
feci.  He  is  indeed  a  very  honefl  plain  man,  and,  in 
my  opinion,  not  likely  to  create  any  difturbance  either 
in  church  or  Hate.  His  wife  hath,  I  believe,  had 
much  pretenfion  to  beauty,  and  is  fcill  a  very  fine 
woman.  Her  perfon  and  deportment  might  have 
made  a  mining  figure  in  the  politefl  afTemblies  ;  but 
though  flie  mull  be  confcious  of  this,  and  many  other 
perfections,  fhe  feems  perfectly  contented  with,  and 
refigned  to,  that  flate  of  life  to  which  fhe  is  called  ; 
and  this  refignation  is  entirely  owing  to  the  prudence 
and  wifdom  of  her  temper ;  for  me  is  at  prefent  as 
free  from  any  methodiftical  notions  as  her  huiband; 
I  fay  at  prefent,  for  fhe  freely  confelTes  that  her  bro- 
ther's documents  made  at  firft  fome  impreffion  upon 
her,  and  that  flie  had  put  herfelf  to  the  expence  of  a 
long  hood,  in  order  to  attend  the  extraordinary  emo- 
tions of  the  fpirit ;  but  having  found,  during  an  ex- 
periment of  three  weeks,  no  emotions,  flie  fays,  worth 
a  farthing,  flie  very  wifely  laid  by  her  hood,  and 
abandoned  the  fed:.  To  be  concife,  ihe  is  a  very 
friendly,  good-natured  woman  ;  and  fo  induflrious 
to  oblige,  that  her  guells  mull  be  of  a  very  morofe 
difpofition  who  are  not  extremely  well  fatisfied  in  her 
houfe. 

Mrs.  Whiteficld  happened  to  be  in  the  yard  when 
Jones  and  his  attendant  marched  in.  Her  fagacity 
loon  difcovered  in  the  air  of  our  hero  fomething 
whicluliitinguilhed  him  from  the  vulgar.  Sheordered 
herfervants,  therefore,  immediately  toihewhim  into 

a  room, 
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a  room,  and  prefently  afterwards  invited  him  to  dinner 
with  herfelfj  which  invitation  he  very  thankfully  ac- 
cepted ;  for  indeed  much  lefs  agreeable  company  than 
that  of  Mrs.  Whiteiield,  and  a  much  worie  entertain- 
ment than  ihe  had  provided,  would  have  been  wel- 
come, after  fo  long  fading,  and  fo  long  a  walk. 

Befides  Mr.  Jones  and  the  good  governefs  of  the 
manfion,  there  fat  down  at  table  an  attorney  of 
Salisbury,  indeed  the  very  fame  who  had  brought 
the  news  of  Mrs.  Blifil  s  death  to  Mr.  Allworthy, 
and  whofe  name,  which,  I  think,  we  did  not  before 
mention,  was  Dowlingj  there  was  likewife  prefent 
another  perfon,  who  ftyled  himfelf  a  lawyer,  and 
who  lived  fomewherenear  Linlinch,  in  Somerfetfhire. 
This  fellow,  I  fay,  ftyled  himfelf  a  lawyer,  but  was 
indeed  a  moft  vile  pettifogger,  without  fenfe  or 
knowledge  of  any  kind  j  one  of  thofe  who  may  be 
termed  train-bearers  to  the  law;  a  fort  of  fupernume- 
raries  in  the  profeflion,  who  are  the  hackneys  of  at- 
tornies,  and  will  ride  more  miles  for  half  a  crown 
than  a  poftboy. 

D  uring  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Somerfetfhire  lawyer 
recollected  the  face  of  Jones,  which  he  had  feen  at 
Mr.  Allworthy's ;  for  he  had  often  vifited  in  that  gen- 
tleman's kitchen.  He  therefore  took  occafion  to  en- 
quire after  the  good  family  there,  with  that  familia- 
rity which  would  have  become  an  intimate  friend  or 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Allworthy  ;  and  indeed  he  did 
all  in  his  power  to  infinuate  himfelf  to  be  fuch, 
though  he  had  never  had  the  honour  of  fpeaking  to 
any  perfon  in  that  family  higher  than  the  butler. 
Jones  anfwered  all  his  queftions  with  much  civility, 
though  he  never  remembered  to  have  feen  the  petti- 
fogger before,  and  though  he  concluded,  from  the 
outward  appearance  and  behaviour  of  the  man,  that 
he  ufurped  a  freedom  with  his  betters,  to  which  he 
was  by  no  means  intitled. 

As  the  converfation  of  fellows  of  this  kind  is  of 
all  others  the  moft  deteflable  to  men  of  any  fenfe, 

the 
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the  cloth  was  nofooner  removed  than  Mr.  Jones  with- 
drew, and  a  little  barbaroufly  left  poor  Mrs.  White- 
field  to  do  a  penance,  which  I  have  often  heard  Mr. 
Timothy  Harris,  and  other  publicans  of  good  tafte, 
lament,  as  the  fevereft  lot  annexed  to  their  calling, 
namely,  that  of  being  obliged  to  keep  company  with 
their  guefts. 

Jones  had  no  fooner  quitted  the  room,  than  the 
pettifogger,  in  awhifpering  tone,  afked  Mrs.  White- 
field,  *  If  fhe  knew  who  that  fine  {park  was  ?'  She 
anfwered,  f  She  had  never  feen  the  gentleman  before.' 
1  The  gentleman,  indeed  !'  replied  the  pettifogger; 
'  a  pretty  gentleman  truly!  Why,  he's  the  baitard  of 

*  a  fellow  v/ho  was  hanged  for  horfe-flealing.     He 

*  was  dropt  at  'i'quire  Allworthy's  door,  where  one 
c  of  the  fervants  found  him  in  a  box  fo  full  of  rain- 

*  water,  that  he  would  certainly  have  been  drowned, 

*  had  he  not  been  referved  for  another  fate.'     {  Ay, 

*  ay,  you  need  not  mention  it,  I  proteft ;  we  under- 
■  ftand  what  that  fate  is  very  well,'  cries  Dowling, 
with  a  moft  facetious  grin.  *  Well,'  continued  the 
other,  *  the  'fquire  ordered  him  to  be  taken  in ;  for 

*  he  is  a  timberfome  man  every  body  knows,  and 

*  was  afraid  of  drawing  himfelf  into  a  fcrape ;   and 

*  there  the  baftard  was  bred  up,  and  fed  and  cloathi- 

*  fled  all  to  the  world  like  any  gentleman;  and  there 
\  he  got  one  of  the  fervant-maids  with  child,   an4 

*  perfuaded  her  to  iv/ear  it  to  the  'fquire  himfelf; 
4  and   afterwards    he    broke   the  arm  of   one  Mr. 

*  Thwackum  a  clergyman,  only  becaufe  he  repri- 

*  manded  him  for  following  whores;  and  afterwards 

*  he  inapt  apiftol  at  Mr.  Blifil  behind  his  back;  and 
1  once,  when  'fquire  Allworthy  was  lick,  he  got  a 
4  drum,  and  beat  it  all  over  the  houie,  to  prevent 
«  him  from  deeping  ;  and  twenty  other  pranks  he 
'  hath  played,  for  ail  which,  about  four  or  five 
'  days  ago',  juit  before  I  left  the  country,  the  'fquire 
i  ilripped  him  itark  naked,  and  turned  him  out  of 
c  doors.' 

«  And 
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c  And  very  juftly  too,  I  proteft,'  cries  Dowling ; 
f  I  would  turn  my  own  fon  out  of  doors,  if  he  was 
'  guilty  of  half  as  much.  And  pray  what  is  the 
8  name  of  this  pretty  gentleman  ?' 

£  The  name  o'un  !'  anfwered  Pettifogger,  f  why, 

*  he  is  called  Thomas  Jones.' 

*  Jones !'   anfwered    Dowling,    a  Tittle  eagerly, 

*  what,  Mr.  Jones  that  lived  at  Mr.  Allworthy's ! 
c  was  that  the  gentleman  that  dined  with  us  ?'  £  The 
c  very  fame,'  faid  the  ether.  *  I  have  heard  of  the 
1  gentleman,'  cries  Dowling,  c  often ;  but  I  never 
1  heard  any  ill  character  of  him.'  '  And  I  am  fure/ 
fays  Mrs.  Whitefkld,   '  if  half  what  this  gentleman 

*  hath  faid  be  true,  Mr.  Jones  hath  the  moft  deceitful 

*  countenance  I  ever  faw ;  for  fure  his  looks  promife 

*  fomething  very  different  j  and  I  muft  fay,  for  the 
1  little  I  have  feen  of  him,  he  is  as  civil  a  well-bred 
'  man  as  you  would  wifh  to  converfe  with.' 

Pettifogger  calling  to  mind  that  he  had  not  been 
fworn,  as  he  ufually  was,  before  he  gave  his  evidence, 
now  bound  what  he  had  declared  with  fo  many  oaths 
and  imprecations,  that  the  landlady's  ears  were  mock- 
ed, and  fhe  put  a  flop  to  his  fwearing,  by  affuring 
him  of  her  belief.     Upon  which  he  faid,  *  I  hope, 

*  Madam,  you  imagine  I  would  fcorn  to  tell  fuch 
f  things  of  any  man,  unlefe  I  knew  them  to  be  true. 
'  What  intereit  have  I  in  taking  away  the  reputation 

*  of  a  man  who  never  injured  me  ?  I  promife  you 
'  every  fyllable  of  what  I  have  faid  is  fact,  and  the 
c  whole  country  knows  it.' 

As  Mrs.  Whitefield  had  no  reafon  to  fufpect  that 
the  pettifogger  had  any  motive  or  temptation  to 
abufe  Jones,  the  reader  cannot  blame  her  for  believing 
what  he  fo  confidently  affirmed  with  many  oaths. 
She  accordingly  gave  up  her  fkill  in  phyfiognomy, 
and  henceforwards  conceived  fo  ill  an  opinion  of  her 
gueft,  that  fhe  heartily  wifhed  him  out  of  her  houfe. 

This  didike  was  now  farther  increafed  by  a  report 
which  Mr,  Whitefield  made  from  the  kitchen,  where 

Partridge 
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Partridge  had  informed  the  company,  f  That  though 

*  he  carried  the  knapfack,  and  contented  himfelf 

*  with  flaying  among  fervants,  while  Tom  Jones  (as 
'  he  called  him)  was  regaling  in  the  parlour,  he  was 

*  not  his  fervant,  but  only  a  friend  and  companion, 
c  and  as  good  a  gentleman  as  Mr.  Jones  himfelf.' 

Dowling  fat  all  this  while  filent,  biting  his  fingers, 
making  faces,  grinning, 'and  looking  wonderfully 
arch ;  at  laft  he  opened  his  lips,  and  protefted  that 
the  gentleman  looked  like  another  fort  of  man.  He 
then  called  for  his  bill  with  the  utmoft  hafce,  declar- 
ed he  muft  be  at  Hereford  that  evening,  lamented 
his  great  hurry  of  bufinefs,  and  wifhed  he  could  di- 
vide himfelf  into  twenty  pieces,  in  order  to  be  at 
once  in  twenty  places. 

The  pettifogger  now  likewife  departed,  and  then 
'Jones  defired  the  favour  of  Mrs.  Whiteneld's  com- 
pany to  drink  tea  with  him;  but  fhe  refufed,  and 
with  a  manner  fo  different  from  that  with  which  fhe 
had  received  him  at  dinner,  that  it  a  little  furprized 
him.  And  now  he  foon  perceived  her  behaviour  to- 
tally changed ;  for  inftead  of  that  natural  affability 
which  we  have  before  celebrated,  fhe  wore  a  con- 
flrained  feverity  on  her  countenance,  which  was  fo 
difagreeable  to  Mr.  Jones,  that  he  refolved,  how- 
ever late,  to  quit  the  houfe  that  evening. 

He  did  indeed  account  fomewhat  unfairly  for  this 
fudden  change;  for  befides  fome  hard  and  unjuftfur- 
mifes  concerning  female  ficklcnefs  and  mutability,  he 
began  to  fufpecl:  that  he  owed  this  want  of  civility  to 
his  want  of  horfes  ;  a  fort  of  animals  which,  as  they 
dirty  no  fheets,  are  thought,  in  inns,  to  pay  better 
for  their  beds  than  their  rider?,  and  are  therefore  con- 
fidered  as  the  more  defirable  company;  but  Mrs. 
Whitefield,  to  do  her  juftice,  had  a  much  more  li- 
beral way  of  thinking.  She  was  perfectly  well-bred, 
and  could  be  very  civil  to  a  gentleman,  though  he 
walked  on  foot.  In  reality,  fhe  looked  on  our  hero 
as  a  forry  fcoundrel,  and  therefore  treated  him  as 

fuch, 
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fuch,  for  which  not  even  Jones  himfelf,  had  he 
known  as  much  as  the  reader,  could  have  blamed 
her;  nay,  on  the  contrary,  he  muft  have  approved 
her  conduct,  and  have  efteemed  her  the  more  for  the 
difrefpect  fhewn  towards  himfelf.  This  is  indeed  a, 
molt  aggravating  circumftance  which  attends  depriv- 
ing men  unjuftly  of  their  reputation  ;  for  a  man  who 
is  confcious  of  having  an  ill  character,  cannot  juftly 
be  angry  with  thofe  v/ho  neglect  and  flight  him  ;  but 
ought  rather  todefpife  fuch  as  affect  his  converfation, 
unlefs  where  a  perfect  intimacy  muft  have  convinced 
them  that  their  friend's  character  hath  been  falfely 
and  injurioufly  afperfed. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  cafe  of  Jones;  for  as 
he  was  a  perfect  ftranger  to  the  truth,  lb  he  was  with 
good  reafon  offended  at  the  treatment  he  received. 
He  therefore  paid  his  reckoning  and  departed,  high- 
ly againft  the  will  of  Mr.  Partridge,  who  having  re- 
monftrated  much  againft  it  to  no  purpofe,  at  laft 
condefcended  to  take  up  his  knapfack,  and  to  at- 
tend his  friend. 

CHAP.     IX. 

Containing  fever al  dialogues  between  Jones  and  Par- 
tridge, concerning  love,  cold,  hunger,  and  other 
matters  ;  with  the  lucky  and  narrow  efcape  of  Par- 
tridge, as  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  making  a  fa- 
tal difcovery  to  his  friend. 

TH  E  fhadows  began  now  to  defcend  larger  from 
the  high  mountains ;  the  feathered  creation 
had  betaken  themfelves  to  their  reft.  Now  the 
higheft  order  of  mortals  were  fitting  down  to  their 
dinners,  and  the  loweft  order  to  their  fuppers.  In  a 
word,  the  clock  ftruck  live  juft  as  Mr.  Jones  took 
his  leave  of  Gloucefter ;  an  hour  at  which  (as  it  was 
now  mid-winter)  the  dirty  fingers  of  Night  would 
have  drawn  her  fable  curtain  over  the  univerfe,  had 

not 
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not  the  moon  forbid  her,  who  now,  with  a  face  as 
broad  and  as  red  as  thofe  of  fome  jolly  mortals,  who, 
-like  her,  turn  night  into  day,  began  to  rife  from  her 
bed,  where  me  had  (lumbered  away  the  day,  in  order 
to  lit  up  all  night.  Jones  had  not  travelled  far  be- 
fore he  paid  his  compliments  to  that  beautiful  planet, 
and  turning  to  his  companion,  afked  him,  If  he  had 
ever  beheld  fo  delicious  an  evening  ?  Partridge 
making  no  ready  anfwer  to  his  queftion,  he  proceed- 
ed to  comment  on  the  beauty  of  the  moon,  and  re- 
peated fome  paffages  from  Milton^  who  hath  certain- 
ly excelled  all  other  poets  in  his  defcription  of  the 
heavenly  luminaries.  He  then  told  Partridge  the 
ftory  from  the  Spectator,  of  two  lovers  who  had 
agreed  to  entertain  themielves  when  they  were  at  a 
great  diftance  from  each  other,  by  repairing,  at  a 
certain  fixed  hour,  to  look  at  the  moon  -,  thus  pleafing 
themfelves  with  the  thought  that  they  were  both  em- 
ployed in  contemplating  the  fame  object  at  the  fame 
time.  *  Thofe  lovers,'  added  he,  *  muft  have  had 
'  fouls  truly  capable  of  feeling  all  the  tendernefs  of 
c  the  fublimeit  of  all  human  paffions.'  l  very 
f  probably,'    cries  Partridge ;    *  but  I   envy  them 

*  more,  if  they  had  bodies  incapable  of  feeling 
'  cold  j  for  I  am  almoft  frozen  to  death,  and  am 
<  very  much  afraid  I  fhall  lofe  a  piece  of  my  nofe 
€  before  we  get  to  another  houfe  of  entertainment. 
'  Nay,  truly,  we  may  well  expect  fome  judgment 
£  mould  happen  to  us  for  our  folly  in  running  away 

*  fo  by  night  from  one  of  the  moil  excellent  inns  I 
c  ever  fet  my  foot  into.  I  am  fure  I  never  faw  more 
«  good  things  in  my  life,  and  the  greateft  lord  in  the 

*  land  cannot  live  better  in  his  own  houfe  than  he  may 
c  there.  And  to  forfake  fuch  a  houfe,  and  go  a  ram- 
c  bling  about  the  country,  the  Lord  knows  whither, 

*  per  devia  rura  viarum,  I  fay  nothing  for  my  part ; 

*  but  fome  people  might  not  have  charity  enough  to 
'  conclude  we  were  in  our  fober  fenfes.'  l  Fie 
1  upon  it,  Mr.  Partridge/  fays  Jones,  c  have  a  bet- 

*  ter 
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c  ter  heart)  confider  you  are  going  to  f?.ce  an  enemy  j 
c  and  are  you  afraid  of  facing  a  little  cold  ?  I  wifh, 
'  indeed,  we  had  a  guide  to  advife  which  of  thefe 
*"  roads  we  mould  take.'  c  May  I  be  fo  bold,'  fay?. 
Partridge,  c  to  offer  my  advice :  Interdum  ftultus 
'  op-portuna  loquitur.'  '  Why,  which  of  them,'  cries 
Jones,  c  would  you  recommend?'  c  Truly  neither 
c  of  them/  anfwered  Partridge.   \  The  only  road  we 

*  can  be  certain  of  rinding,  is  the  road  we  came. 
'  A  good  hearty  pace  will  bring  us  back  to  Glou- 
4  eerier  in  an  hour ;   but  if  we  go  forward,  the  lord 

*  Harry  knows  when  we  (hall  arrive  at  any  place ; 
(  for  I  fee  at  leaft  fifty  miles  before  me,  and  no  houfe 
'  in  all  the  way.'  £  You  -fee,  indeed,  a  very  fair 
'  profpecV  fays  Jones,  '  which  receives  great  ad^ 
f  ditional  beauty  from  the  extreme  luftre  of  the 
£  moon.  However,  I  will  keep  the  left-hand  track-, 
c  as  that  feems  to  lead  directly  to  thofe  hills,  which 
f  we  were  informed  lie  not  far  from  Worcefter. 
{  And  here,  if  you  are  inclined  to  quit  me,  you 
c  may,  and  return  back  again ;  but  for  my  part,  I 
c  am  refolved  to  go  forward.' 

c  It  is  unkind  in  you,  Sir,'  fays  Partridge,  f  to 
c  fufpect  me  of  any  fuch  intention.  What  I  have 
'  advifed  hath  been  as  much  on  your  account  as 
£  on  my  own ;  but  fince  you  are  determined  to  go 
f  on,  I  am  as  much  determined  to  follow.  I  jpr^e, 
i  J'equar  te.' 

They  now  travelled  fome  miles  without  fpeakinp 
to  each  other,  during  which  fufpence  of  difcourfc 
Jones  often  fighed,  and  Benjamin  groaned  as  bitterly, 
though  from  a  very  different  reafon.  At  length 
Jones  made  a  full  (top,  and  turning  about,  cries, 

*  Who  knows,  Partridge,,  but  the  lovelieft  creature 
'  in  the  univerfe  may  have  her  eyes  now  fixed  on 
£  that  very  moon  which  I  bqhold  at  this  inflant  I* 
4  Very  likely,  Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge  ■,  c  and  if  my 
s  eyes  were  fixed  on  a  good  furloin  of  roaft  beef, 
f  the  devil  might  take  the  moon  and  her  horrs  into 
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£  the  bargain.'  *  Did  ever  Tramontane  makefuch  an 

*  anfwer  ?'  cries  Jones.  5  Prithee,  Partridge,  waft 
4  thou  ever  fufceptible  of  love  in  thy  life,  or  hath 

*  time  worn  away  all  the  traces  of  it   from    thy 

*  memory  ?'  c  Alack-a-day/  cries  Partridge,  l  well 
'  would  it  have  been  for  me  if  I  had  never  known 
c  what  love  was.     Infandum,  regina>  jubes  renovare 

*  dolorem.  I  am  fure  I  have  tafted  all  the  tendernefs 
1  and  fublimitiesy  and  bitterneffes  of  the  pafTion.' 
r  Was  your  miftrefs  unkind  then  V  fays  Jones. 
'  Very  unkind  indeed,   Sir,'    anfwered  Partridge ; 

*  for  fhe  married  me,   and  made  one  of  the  moft 

*  confounded  wives  in  the  world.   However,  heaven 

*  be  praifed,  fhe's  gone ;  and  if  I  believed  fhe  was 

*  in  the  moon,  according  to  a  book  I  once  read, 
'  which  teaches  that  to  be  the  receptacle  of  departed 
e  fpirits,  I  would  never  look  at  it  for  fear  of  feeing 

*  her  j  but  I  wifh,  Sir,  that  the  moon  was  a  looking* 
<  glafs  for  your  fake,  and  that  Mifs  Sophia  Weftern 

*  was  now  placed  before  it.'  *  My  dear  Partridge,' 
cries  Jones,  '  what  a  thought  was  there !  A  thought 
'  which  I  am  certain  could  never  have  entered  into 

*  any  mind  but  that  of  a  lover.  O  Partridge  !  could 
'  I  hope  once  again  to  fee  that  face ;  but,  alas  !  all 

*  thofe  golden  dreams  are  vanifhed  for  ever,  and  my 

*  only  refuge  from  future  mifery  is  to  forget  the  ob- 
-'  jecTt  of  all  my  former  happinefs.'     *  And  do  you 

*  really  defpair  of  ever  feeing  Mils  Weftern  again  ?' 
anfwered  Partridge  -,  c  if  you  will  follow  my  advice^ 

*  I  will  engage  you  fliall  not  only  fee  her,  but  have 

*  her  in  your  arms.'  c  Ha  !  do  not  awaken  a 
c  thought  of  that  nature,'  cries  Jones.  l  I  have 
J  ftruggled  fufficiently  to  conquer  all  fuch  wifhes  al- 
s  ready.'  f  Nay,'  anfwered  Partridge,  c  if  you  do  not 
c  wifh  to  have  your  miftrefs  in  your  arms,  you  are  a- 
4  moft  extraordinary  lover  indeed.'  {  Well,  well/ 
fays  Jones,  Met  us  avoid  this  fubjectj  but  pray 
'  what  is  your  advice?'  f  To  give  it  you  in  the  mill- 
e  tary  phrafe  then/  fays  Partridge,   *  as  we  are  fol- 

'  diers; 
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e  diers  ;  c  To  the  right  about.'  <  Let  us  return  the 
4  way  we  came ;   we  may  yet  reach  Gloucefter  to- 

*  night,  though  late  ;  whereas,  if  we  proceed,  we  are 
1  likely,  for  aught  I  fee,  to  ramble  about  for  ever 

*  without  coming  either  to  houfe  or  heme.'    '  I  have 

*  already  told  you  my  refolution  is  to  go  on,'  aniwer- 
ed  Jones  j  c  but  I  would  have  you  go  back.  I  am 
4  obliged  to  you  for  your  company  hither;  and  I  beg 
1  you  to  accept  a  guinea  as  a  fmall  inftance  of  my 
'  gratitude.     Nay,   it  would  be  cruel  in  me  to  fuffer 

*  you  to  go  any  farther  j  for,  to  deal  plainly  with 
1  you,  my  chief  end  and  delire  is  a  glorious  death 
c  in  the  fervice  of  my  king  and  country/  *  As  for 
'  your  money,'  replied  partridge,  *  I  beg*  Sir,  you 
r  will  put  it  up ;  I  will  receive  none  of  you  at  this 
'  time ;  for  at  prefent  I  am,  I  believe,  the  richer 
1  man  of  the  two.  And  as  your  refolution  is  to  go 
':  on,  fomine  is  to  follow  you  if  you  do;    Nay,  now 

*  my  prefence  appears  absolutely  neceifary  to  take 

*  care  of  you,  fince  your  intentions  are  fo  defperate  ■> 
1  for  I  promife  you  my  views  are  much  more  pru- 
c  dent  5  as  you  are  refolved  to  fall  in  battle  if  you 
c  can,  (o  I  am  refolved  as  firmly  to  come  to  no  hurt 
'  if  I  can  help  it.  And  indeed,  I  have  the  comfort 
{  to  think  there  will  be  but  little  danger ;  for  a 
'■  popifli  prieit  told  me  the  other  day,  the  bufmefs 
'  would  loon  be  over,  and  he  believed  without  a 
(  battle.'  c  A  popifli  prieit,'  cries  Jones,  (  I  have 
1  heard  is  not  always  to  be  believed  when  he  fpeaks 
1  in  behalf  of  his  religion.'  '  Yes,  but  fo  far/ 
anfwered  the  other,  c  from  fpeaking  in  behalf  of  his 
c  religion,  he  affined  me  the  catholics  did  not  eX- 
i  peer,  to  be  any  gainers  by  the  change ;  for  :hiz 
(  Prince  Charles  was  as  good  a  proteftant  as  any  in 
1  England;  and  that  nothing  but  regard  to  right 
'  made  him  and  the  reft  of  the  popiih  party  to  be 
c  Jacobites.'  *  I  believe  him  to  be  as  much  a  pro- 
:  teflant  as  I  believe  he  hath  any  right,'  fays  Jones, 
r  and  I   make  no  doubt  of  our   iuccefs,   but  not 
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*  without  a  battle.  So  that -I  am  not  fo  fanguine  as 
'  your  friend  the  popiiliprieft/    c  Nay,  to  be  fare, 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  Partridge,  l  all  the  prophecies  I 
'  have  ever  read,  fpeak  of"  a  great  deal  of  blood  to 
1  be  fpilt  in  the  quarrel,  and  the  miller  with  three 
i  thumbs,  who  is  now  alive,  is  to  hold  the  horfes  of 
'  three  kings,  up  to  his  knees  in  blood.  Lord  have 
£  mercy  upon  us  all,  and  fend  better  times  !'  •  With 

*  what  ftuffand  nonfcnfe  haft  thou  filled  thy  head?' 
anfwered  Jones :  c  This  too,  I  fuppofe,  comes 
f  from  the  popifh  prieft.     Monfters  and  prodigies 

*  are  the  proper  arguments  to  fupport  monftrous 
c  and  abfurd  doctrines.  The  caufe  of  King  George 
;  is  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  true  religion.     In  other 

*  words,  it  is  the  cau'e  of  common  fenfe,  rny  boy, 
1  and  I  warrant  you  will  fucceed,  though  Briareus 
'  himfelf  was  to  rife  again  with  his  hundred  thumbs, 
1  and  to  turn  miller.'  Partridge  made  no  reply  to 
this.  He  was  indeed  caft  into  the  utmoft  confufion 
by  this  declaration  of  Jones.  For  to  inform  the 
reader  of  a  fecret,  which  we  had  no  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  revealing  before,  Partridge  was  in  truth  a 
Jacobite,  and  had  concluded  that  Jones  was  of  the 
fame  j  arty,  and  was  now  proceeding  to  join  the 
rebels.  An  opinion  which  was  not  without  founda- 
tion. For  the  tall  long-iided  dame,  mentioned  by 
Hudibras  ;  that  many-eyed,  many-tongued,  many- 
mouthed,  many-eared  monfter  of  Virgil,  had  related 
the  ftory  of  the  quarrel  between  Jones  and  the 
officer,  with  her  ufual  regard  to  truth.  She  had 
indeed  changed  the  name  of  Sophia  into  that  of  the 
Pretender,  and  had  reported,  that  drinking  his  health 
was  the  caufe  for  which  Jones  was  knocked  down. 
This  Partridge  had  heard,  and  moft  firmly  believed. 
'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  had  thence  en-- 
tertained  the  above-mentioned  opinion  of  Jones  ; 
and  which  he  had  almoft  difcovered  to  him  before 
he  found  out  his  own  miftake.  And  at  this  the  reader 
will  be  the  lefs  inclined  to  wonder,  if  he  pleafes  to 

recollect 
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recoiled  the  doubtful  phrafe  in  which  Jones  fsrft 
communicated  his  refolurion  to  Mr.  Partridge  ;  and. 
indeed,  had  the  words  been  lefs  ambiguous,  Partridge 
might  very  well  have  conitrued  them  as  he  did ;  being 
pcnuaded,  as  he  was,  that  the  whole  nation  were, of 
the  lame  inclination  in  their  hearts  j  nor  did  it  (log- 
ger him  that  Jones  had  travelled  in  the  company  of 
lbldiers ;  for  he  had  the  fame  opinion  of  the  army 
which  he  had  of  the  red  of  the  people.    . 

But  however  well  affected  he  might  be  to  James 
or  Charles,  he  was  Hill  much  more  attached  to  Little 
Benjamin  than  to  either  ;  for  which  reafon  he  no 
fooner  difcovered  the  principles  of  his  fellow-travel- 
ler, than  he  thought  proper  to  conceal,  and  out- 
wardly to  give  up  his  own  to  the  man  on  whom  he 
depended  for  the  making  his  fortune,  fmce  he  by  no 
means  believed  the  affairs  of  Jones  to  be  fo  de- 
iperate  as  they  really  were  with  Mr.  Allworthy  3  for 
as  he  had  kept  a  conftant  correfpondence  with  fome 
of  his  neighbours  fince  he  left  that  country,  he  had 
heard  much,  indeed  more  than  was  true,  of  the 
great  affection  Mr.  Allworthy  bore  this  young  man.. 
who,  as  Partridge  had  been  inftrucTed,  was  to  be 
that  gentleman's  heir,  and  whom,  as  we  have  laid, 
he  did  not  in  the  leail  doubt  to  be  his  fon. 

He  imagined,  therefore,  that  whatever  quarrel 
was  between  them,  it  would  be  certainly  made  up 
at  the  return  of  Mr.  Jonec ;  an  event  from  which 
he  promifed  great  advantages,  if  he  could  take  this 
opportunity  of  ingratiating  himielf  with  that  yoim<* 
gentleman ;  and  if  he  could  by  any  means  be  :n- 
llrumental  in  procuring  his  return,  he  doubted  not, 
as  we  have  before  laid,  but  it  would  as  highly  ad 
vance  him  in  the  favour  of  Mr.  Allworthy. 

We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  was  a.  very 
good-natured  fellow,  and  he  hath  him&if  declared 
the  violent  attachment  he  had  to  the  perfon  and 
character  of  Jones;  but  poffibly  the  views  which  I* 
have   jufl   before  mentioned,  might  likewife  have 
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fome  little  ihare  in  prompting  him  to  undertake  this 
expedition,  at  leaft  in  urging  him  to  continue  it, 
after  he  had  difcovered,  that  his  mafler  and  himfelf, 
like  fome  prudent  fathers  and  fons,  though  they 
travelled  together  in  great  friendfhip,  had  embraced 
oppofite  parties,  I  am  led  into  this  conjecture,  by- 
having  remarked,  that  though  love,  friendfhip, 
efteem,  and  fuch  like,  have  very  powerful  opera- 
tions in  the  human  mind ;  intereft,  however,  is  an 
ingredient  fcldom  omitted  by  wife  men,  when  they 
would  work  others  to  their  own  purpofes.  This  is 
indeed  a  moft  excellent  medicine,  and,  like  Ward's 
pill,  flies  at  once  to  the  particular  part  of  the  body 
on  which  you  defire  to  operate,  whether  it  be  the 
tongue,  the  hand,  or  any  other  member,  where  it 
fcarce  ever  fails  of  immediately  producing  the  defir  - 
cd  effect, 

CHAP.     X. 

In  zvbich  our  travellers  meet  with  a  very  extraordinary 
adventure. 

JU  S  T  as  Jones  and  his  friend  came  to  the  end  of 
their  dialogue  in  the  preceding  chapter,  they 
arrived  at  the  bottom  of  a  very  fteep  hill.  Here 
Jones  ftopt  fhort,  and  directing  his  eyes  upwards, 
flood  for  a  while  filent,  At  length  he  called  to  his 
companion,  and  faid,  c  Partridge,  I  wifh  I  was  at 
'  the  top  of  this  hill ;  it  mult  certainly  afford  a  moft 
'charming  profpecl,  efpecially  by  this  light  j  for 
i  the  folernn  gloom  which  the  moon  cafts  on  all  ob- 
1  jects,  is  beyond  expreffion  beautiful,  efpecially  to 
'  an  imagination  which  is  defirous  of  cultivating 

*  melancholy  ideas.'     *  Very  probably,'  anfwered 
Partridge  ;  '  but  if  the  top  of  the  hill  be  propereft 

*  to  produce  melancholy  thoughts,  I  fuppofe  the 

*  bottom  is  the  likelieft  to  produce  merry  ones,  and 
£  thefe  I  take  to  be  much  the  better  of  the  two.     J. 

*  proteft 
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'  proteft  you  have  made  my  blood  run  cold  with 
'  the  very  mentioning  the  top  of  that  mountain ; 

*  which  feems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  higheft  in 

*  the  world.  No,  no,  if  we  look  for  any  thing, 
'  let  it  be  for  a  place  under  ground,  to  fcreen  our- 
'  felves  from  the  frofl.' — *  Do  fo,'  faid  j  ones,  c  let 
'  it  be  but   within   hearing  of  this  place,    and  I 

*  will  halloo  to  you  at  my  return  back.'  (  Surely, 
f  Sir,  you  are  not  mad,'  faid  Partridge.     c  Indeed 

*  I  am,'  anfwered  Jones,  c  if  afcending  this  hill  be 

*  madnefs;  but  as  you  complain  fo  much  of  the  cold 
'  already,  I   would  have  you  ftay  below.     I   will 

*  certainly  return  to  you  within  an  hour.'    f  Pardon 

*  me.  Sir,'  cries  Partridge,  c  I  have  determined  to. 

*  follow  you  wherever  you  go.'  Indeed  he  was  now 
afraid  to  ftay  behind ;  for  though  he  was  ccward 
enough  in  all  refpects,  yet  his  chief  fear  was  that  of 
ghofls,  with  which  the  prefent  time  of  night,  and 
the  wildnefs  of  the  place,  extremely  well  fuited. 

At  this  inftant  Partridge  efpied  a  glimmering  light 
through  fome  trees,  which  feemed  very  near  to  them. 
He  immediately  cried  out  in  a  rapture,  '  Oh,  Sir  • 
'  Heaven  hath  at  laft  heard  my  prayers,  and  hath 

*  brought  us  to  a  houfe  •,  perhaps  it  may  be  an  inn. 
(  Let  me  befeech  you,  Sir,  if  you  have  any  com- 
'  paflion  either  for  me  or  yourfelf,  do  not  defpife 
'  the  goodnefs  of  Providence,  but  let  us  go  directly 

*  to  yon  light.  Whether  it  be  a  public-houfe  or  no, 
1  I  am  fure  if  they  be  chriftians  that  dwell  there, 

*  they  will  not  refufe  a  little  houferoom  to  perfons 

*  in  our  miierable  condition.'  Jones  at  length 
yielded  to  the  earneft  iupplications  of  Partridge, 
and  both  together  made  directly  towards  the  place 
whence  the  light  iflued, 

They  foon  arrived  at  the  door  of  this  houfe,  cr 
cottage i  for  it  might  be  called  either,  without  much 
impropriety.  Here  Jones  knocked  fcveral  times 
without  receiving  any  anfwer  from  within  •,  at  which 
Partridge,  whofc  head  was  full  ©f  nothing  but  of 

Pg4  ghofls, 
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ghofts,  devils,  witches,  and  fuch  like,  began  to  trem- 
ble, crying, " c  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us  !  fure  the 
i  people  muft  be  all  dead.  I  can  Tee  no  light  neither 
c  now,  and  yet  I  am  certain  I  faw  a  candle  burning 

f  but  a  moment  before. Well !  I  have  heard  of 

;  fuch  things.' — c  What  haft  thou  heard  of,'  faid 
Jones.    <  The  people  are  either  faft  afieep,  or  proba- 

*  bly,  as  this  is  a  lonely  place,  are  afraid  to  open  their 
{  door.'  He  then  began  to  vociferate  pretty  loudly, 
and  at  laft  an  old  woman  opening  an  upper  cafe- 
ment,  afked,  *  Who  they  were,  and  what  they  want- 

*  ed  t'  Jones  anfwered,  *  They  were  travellers  who 
1  had  loft  their  way,  and  having  feen  a  light  in  the 
'  window,  had  been  led  thither  in  hopes  of  finding 
c  fome  fire  to  warm  themfelves.'  *  Whoever  you 
'  are,'  cries  the  woman,  i  you  have  no  bufinefs 
'  here  -3  nor  fhall  I  open  the  door  to  any  body  at 

*  this  time  of  night.'  Partridge,  whom  the  found 
of  a  human  voice  had  recovered  from  his  fright,  fell 
to  the  moil  earneft  fupplications  to  be  admitted  for  a 
few  minutes  to  the  fire,  faying,  '  He  was  almoft 
1  dead  with  the  cold;'  to  which  fear  had  indeed  con- 
tributed equally  with  the  froft.  He  allured  her, 
that  the  gentleman  who  fpeke  to  her,  was  one  of  the 
greateft  Yquires  in  the  country,  and  made  ufe  of 
every  argument  fave  one,  which  Jones  afterwards 
effectually  added,  and  this  was  the  promife  of  half 
a  crown,  A  bribe  too  great  to  be  refilled  by  fuch  a 
per  Ton,  efpecially  as  the  genteel  appearance  of  Jones, 
whicvh  the  light  of  the  moon  plainly  difcovcrcd  to 
her,  together  with  his  affable  behaviour,  had  entirely 
fubdued  thofe  apprehenfions  of  thieves  which  Hie 
had  at  firft  conceived.  She  agreed,  therefore,  at 
laft  to  let  them  in,  where  Partridge,  to  his  infinite 
joy,  found  a  good  fire  ready  for  his  reception. 

The  pcor  fellow,  however,  had  no  former  warmed 

himfelf,  than  thofe  thoughts  which  were  always  up- 

permofr:  in  his  mind,  began  a  little  to  dfturb  his 

jbrani.     TKEre  was  no  article  of  his  creed  in  -which 

•     .'    '  ■     ht 
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he  had  a  ftronger  faith,  than  he  had  in  witchcraft^ 
nor  can  the  reader  conceive  a  figure  more  adapted 
to  infpire  this  idea,  than  the  old  woman  who  now 
flood  before  him.  She  anfwered  exactly  to  that 
picture  drawn  by  Otway  in  his  Orphan.  Indeed, 
if  this  woman  had  lived  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
Firft,  her  appearance  alone  would  have  hanged  her, 
almoft  without  any  evidence. 

Many  circumftances  likewifeconijpired.U)  confirm 
Partridge  in  his  opinion.  Her  living,  as  he  then 
imagined,  by  herfelf  in  fo  lonely  a  place  j  and  in  a 
houfe,  the  outfide  of  which  feemed  much  too  good 
for  herj  but  its  infide  was  furnifhed  in  the  motf: 
neat  and  elegant  manner.  To  fay  the  truth,  Jones 
himfelf  was  not  a  little  iurprized  at  what  he  faw ; 
for,  befides  the  extraordinary  neatnefs  of  the  room, 
it  was  adorned  with  a  great  numberof  nicknacks,  and 
curiofities,  which  might  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  a  virtuofo. 

"Whiie  Jones  was  admiring  thofe  tnings,  and  Par- 
tridge fat  trembling  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  was 
in  the  houfe  of  a  witch,  the  old  woman  laid,  <  I 
c  hope,  gentlemen,  you  will  make  what  hafte  you 
1  can;  for  I  expect  my  mafter  prefentiy,  and  I  would 
*.not  for  double  the  money  he  mould  find  you  here.1 

*  Then  you   have  a  mailer,'  cried  Jones  -,   c  indeed 

*  you  will  excufe  me,  good  woman,  but  I  was  fur- 
'  prized  to  fee  all  thofe  fine  things  in  your  houfe.' 
(  Ah,  Sir  !'  faid  ihe,  c  if  the  twentieth  part  of  thefe 
f  things  were  mine,  I  fnould  think  myfelf  a  rich 

*  woman  ;  but  pray,  Sir,  do  not  Hay  much  longer; 
'  for  1  look  for  him  in  every  minute.'  —  '  Why 

•  '  fure  he  would  not  be  angry  with  you,'   faid  Jones, 

*  for  doing  a  common  act  of  charily.'  c  Alack-a- 
f  day,  Sir,'  faid  fhe,  *  he  is  a  flrange  man,  not  at: 
1  all  like  other  people.  He  keeps  no  company  with 
f  any  body,  and  feldom  walks  out  but  by  night, 

*  for  he  doth  not  care  to  be  feen  ;  and  all  the 
c  country  people    are  as  much  afraid  of   meeting 

I  him  j 
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'  hinrt ;  for  his  drefs  is  enough  to  frighten  thofe  who 
c  are  not  ufed  to  it.     They  call  him,  The  Man  of 

*  the  Hill  (for  there  he  walks  by  night),  and  the 
'■country  people  are  not,  I  believe,  more  afraid  of 
'  the  devil  himfelf.  He  would  be  terribly  angry  if 
'  he  found  you  here.'  '  Pray,  Sir,'  fays  Partridge, 
'  don't  let  us  offend  the  gentleman,  I  am  ready  to 
c  walk,  and  was  never  warmer  in  my  life. — Do,  pray 

*  Sir,  let  us  go —  here  are  piftols  over  the  chimney; 

*  who  knows  whether  they  be  charged  or  no,  or 

*  what  he  may  do  with  them  ?'  c  Fear  nothing,  Par- 
i  tridge,'  cries  Jones,  f  I  will  fecure  thee  from  dan-' 
'  ger.' — £  Nay,  for  matter  o'  that,    he  never  doth 

*  any  mifchief,'  faid  the  woman  ;  *  but  to  be  fure  it 

*  is  necefTary  he  ihould  keep  fome  arms  for  his  own 
f  fafety  -,  for  his  houfe  hath  been  befet  more  than 

*  once,  and  it  is  not  many  nights  ago,  that  we 
'  thought  we  heard  thieves  about  it ;  for  my  own 
1  part,  I  have  often  wondered  that  he  is  not  mur- 
!"  dered  by  fome  villain  or  other,  as  he  walks  out 
f  by  himfelf  at  fuch  hours ;  but  then,  as  I  faid,  the 
}  people  are  afraid  of  him,  and  befides  they  think, 

*  I  fuppofe,  he  hath  nothing  about  him  worth  tak- 
1  ing.'  f  I  fhould  imagine,  by  this  collection  of 
'  rarities,'  cries  Jones,  *  that  your  mafter  had  been 
i  a  traveller.'  c  Yes,  Sir,'  anfwered  lhe,  c  he  hath 
'  been  a  very  great  one ;  there  be  few  gentlemen 
f  that  know  more  of  all  matters  than  he ;  I  fancy 
'  he  hath  been  croft  in  love,  or  whatever  it  is,  I 
1  know  not,  but  I  have  lived  with  him  above  thefe 
1  thirty  years,  and  in  all  that  time  he  hath  hardly 

*  fpoke  to  fix  living  people.'  She  then  again  folicited 
their  departure,  in  which  fne  was  backed  by  Par- 
tridge ;  but  Jones  purpofely  protracted  the  time  ;  for 
his  curiofity  was  greatly  raifed  to  fee  this  extraor- 
dinary perfon.  Though  the  old  woman,  therefore, 
concluded  every  one  of  her  anfwers  with  defiring 
him  to  be  gone,  and  Partridge  proceeded  fo  far  as 
to  pull  him  by  the  fleeve,  he  ftill  continued  to  invent 

new 
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new  qucicions,  till  the  old  woman,  with  an  affrighted 
countenance,  declared  {he  heard  her  matter's  fignal; 
and  at  the  fame  inftant  more  than  one  voice  was 
heard  without  the  door,  crying,  c  D — n  your  blood, 
'  ihew  us  your  money  this  inftant.     Your  money, 

*  you  villain,  or  we  will  blow  your  brains  about  your 
c  ears.' 

f  O,  good  heaven  !'  cries  the  old  woman,  {  fome 

*  villains,  to  be  fure,  have  attacked  my  mailer.  O  la  i 

*  what  {hall  I  do  ?  what  {hall  I  do  ?'  <  How/  cries 
Jones,  f  how — Are  thefe  piftols  loaded?'  '  O  !  good 

*  Sir,  there  is  nothing  in  them,  indeed  —  O,  pray 

*  don't  murder  us,  gentlemen  !'  (for  in  reality  {he 
now  had  the  fame  opinion  of  thofe  within,  as  {he  had 
of  thofe  without.)  Jones  made  her  no  aiifw-er^  but 
matching  an  old  broad-fword  which  hung  in  the 
room,  he  inftantly  fallied  out,  where  he  found  the 
old  gentleman  ftruggling  with  twp  ruffians,  and 
begging  for  mercy.  Jones  allied  no  queftions,  but 
fell  To  brifkly  to  work  with  his  broad-fword,  that 
the  fellows  immediately  quitted  their  hold;  and,with- 
out  offering  to  attack  our  hero,  betook  themfcives 
to  their  heels,  and  made  their  efcape  $  for  he  did  not 
attempt  to  purfue  them,  being  contented  with  having 
delivered  the  old  gentleman  j  and  indeed  he  con- 
cluded he  had  pretty  well  done  their  bufinefs  -,  for 
both  of  them,  as  they  ran  off,  cried  out  with  bitter 
oaths,  that  they  were  dead  men. 

Jones  prefently  ran  to  lift  up  the  old  gentleman, 
who  had  been  thrown  down  in  the  fcuffle,  exprefiing 
at  the  fame  time  great  concern  left  he  lhouid  have 
received  any  harm  from  the  villains.     The  old  man 

ftared  a  moment  at  Jones,  and  then  cried, c  No, 

(  Sir,  no,- 1  have  very  little  harm,  I  thank  you.    Lord 

*  have  mercy  upon  me.'     *  I  fee,  Sir,'    faid  Jones, 

*  you  are  not  free  from  apprehenfions  even  of  thofe 

*  who  have  had  the  happinefs  to  be  your  deliverers  ; 
'  nor  can  I  blame  any  fufpicions  which  you  may 
f  have  3  but  indeed*  you  have  no  rea>L  occaiicn  for 

*  any; 
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<  any ;  here  are  none  but  your  friends  prefent.  Hav- 
'  ing  miffed  our  way  this  cold  night,  we  took  the 
c  liberty  of  warming  ourfeives  at  your  tire,  whence 
'  we  were  juft  departing  when  we  heard  you  call  for 

*  afiifcance, which,  I  mult  fay.  Providence  alone  feerns 
c  to  have  fent  you.'  £  Providence  indeed,'  cries  the 
old  gentleman,  f   if  it  be  fo.' — c  So  it  is,  J   allure 

*  you,'  cries  Jones,  f  here  is  your  own  fword,  Sir; 
f  I  have  ufed  it  in  your  defence,  and  I  now  return  it 

*  into  your  own  hand.'  The  old  man  having  re- 
ceived the  fword,  which  v/as  ftained  with  the  blood 
of  his  enemies,  looked  itedfaitly  at  Jones  during 
fome  moments,  and  then  with  a  figh  cried  out, 
f  You  will  pardon  me,  young  gentleman,  I  was  not 

*  always  of  a  fufpicious  temper,  nor  am  I  a  friend  to 

*  ingratitude.'  '  Be  thankful  then,'  cries  Jones,  '  to 
'  that  Providence  to  which  you  owe  your  deliverance ; 
'  as  to  my  part,  I  have  only  difcharged  the  common 
f  duties  of  humanity,  and  what  I  would  have  done 

*  for  any  fellow-creature  in  your  fituation.'  c  Let  me 

*  look  at  you  a  little  longer,'  cries  the  old  gentleman, 
— c  You  are  a  human  creature  then  ? — Well,  perhaps 

*  you  are.    Come,  pray  walk  into  my  little  hut.  You 

*  have  been  my  deliverer  indeed.' 

The  old  woman  v/as  diffracted  between  the  fears 
which  fhe  had  of  her  mafter,  and  for  him  j  and 
Partridge  was,  if  poffible,  in  a  greater  fright.  The 
former  of  thefe,  however,  when  fhe  heard  her  mafter 
fpeak  kindly  tc  Jones,  and  perceived  what  had  hap- 
pened, came  again  to  herfelf;  but  Partridge  no  fooner 
faw  the  gentleman,  than  the  ftrangenefs  of  his  drefs 
infufed  greater  terrors  into  that  poor  fellow,  than  he 
had  before  felt,  either  from  the  itrange  defcription 
which  he  had  heard,  or  from  the  uproar  which  had 
happened  at  the  door. 

To  fay  the  truth,  it  was  an  appearance  which 
mic;ht  have  affected  a  more  conftant  mi  Eh   . 

of  Mr.  Partridge.  This  perfon  was  of  the  talieft 
iir.e,  with  a  long  beard  as  white  as  (how.    His  body 

was 
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was  clothed  with  the  fkin  of  an  afs,  made  fomething 
into  the  form  of  a  coat.  He  wore  likewife  boots  on 
his  legs,  and  a  cap  on  his  head,  both  compofed  of  the 
ikin  of  fome  other  animals. 

As  foon  as  the  old  gentleman  came  into  his  houfe, 
the  old  woman  began  her  congratulations  on  his 
happy  efcape  from  the  ruffians.  *  Yes,'  cried  he,  <I 
have  efcaped  indeed,  thanks  to  my  preferver.'  '  O 
the  blefling  on  him  1'  anfwered  fhe,  c  he  is  a  good 
gentleman,  I  warrant  him.  I  was  afraid  your  wor- 
fhip  would  have  been  angry  with  me  for  letting 
him  in  ;  and  to  be  certain  I  mould  not  have  done 
it,  had  not  I  feen  by  the  moon-light,  that  he  was  a 
gentleman,  and  almoft  frozen  to  death.  And  to 
be  certain  it  muft  have  been  fome  good  angel  that 
lent  him  hither,  and  tempted  me  to  do  it.' 
c  I  am  afraid,  Sir,'  faid  the  old  gentleman  to  Jones, 
that  I  have  nothing  in  this  houfe  which  you  can 
either  eat  or  drink,  unlefs  you  will  accept  a  drarn 
of  brandy  ;  of  which  I  can  give  you  fome  moft 
excellent,  and  which  I  have  had  by  me  thefe  thirty 
years.'  Jones  declined  this  offer  in  a  very  civil 
and  proper  fpeech,  and  then  the  other  afked  him, 
Whither  he  was  travelling  when  he  miffed  his  way  ?' 
lying,  c  I  mull  own  myfelf  furprized  to  fee  fuch  a 
perfon  as  you  appear  to  be,  journeying  on  foot  at 
this  time  of  night.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  are  a  gen- 
tleman of  thefe  parts ;  for  you  do  not  look  like 
one  who  is  ufed  to  travel  far  without  horfes.' 

*  Appearances,'  cried  Jones,  (  are  often  deceitful* 
men  fometimes  look  like  what  they  are  nor.     I  af 
fure  you,  I  am  not  of  this  country,  and  whither  I 
am  travelling,  in  reality  I  fcarce  know  myfelf.' 

4  Whoever  you  are,  or  whitherloever  you  are  go- 
ing/ anfwered  the  old  man,  '  I  have  obligations  to 
you  which  I  can  never  return.' 

*  I  once  more,'  replied  Jones,  *  affirm,  that  yon 

*  have  none ;  for  there  can  be  no  merit  in  having 

*  hazarded  that  in  your  fervice  on  which  I  fet  no 

'  value. 
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c  value.    And  nothing  is  fo  contemptible  in  my  eyo> 

« as  Ufe/ 

c  I  am  forry,  young  gentleman/  anfwered  the 
flrangei-j  c  that  you  have  any  reafon  to  be  fo  un* 
c  happy  at  your  years/ 

c  Indeed  I  am,  Sir/  anfwered  Jones,  £  the  mod 
c  unhappy  of  mankind.' — c  Perhaps  you  have  had 
4  a  friend,  or  a  miftrefs/  replied  the  other.     <  How 

4  could  you,'  cries  Jones,  '  mention  two  words  fuf- 

5  ficient  to  drive  me  to  diffraction/      *  Either  of 

*  them  are  enough  to  drive  .any  man  to  diffraction/ 
anfwered  the  old  man;  c  I  enquire  no  farther,  Sir; 
€  perhaps  my  curiofity  hath  led  me  too  far  already/ 

1  Indeed,  Sir,'  cries  Jones,  f  I  cannot  cenfure  a 
1  pafllon  which  I  feel  at  this  inftant  in  the  highell 
'  degree.  You  will  pardon  me,  when  I  affure  you, 
£  that  every  thing  which  I  have  feen  or  heard  fmce  I 
c  firft  entered  this  houfe>  hath  confpired  to  raife  the 

6  greateft  curiofity  in  me.  Something  very  extraor- 
c  dinary  mult  have  determined  you  to  this  courfe  of 
s  life,  and  I  have  reafon  to  fear  your  own  hiftory  is 
s  not  without  misfortunes.' 

Here  the  old  gentleman  again  lighted,  and  re- 
mained filent  for  fome  minutes;  at  laft^,  looking  ear- 
neftiy  on  Jones,  he  faid,  c  I  have  read,  that  a  gdod 
1  countenance  is  a  letter  of  recommendation  ;  if  fo, 

*  none  ever  can  be  more  ftrongly  recommended  than 
1  yourfelf.    If  I  did  not  feel  fome  yearnings  towards 

*  you  from  another  confideration,  I  muft  be  the  moil 
%  ungrateful  monfter  upon  earth ;  and  I  am  really 

*  concerned  it  is  no  otherwife  in  my  power,  than,  by 
'  words,  to  convince  you  of  my  gratitude.' 

Jones,  after  a  moment's  helitation,  anfwered,4  That 
c  it  was  in  his  power  by  words  to  gratify  him  ex- 
4  tremely.  I  have  confeft  a  curiofity,  faid  he,  Sir; 
1  need  I  fay  how  much  obliged  I  mould  be  to  you, 
1  if  you  would  condefcend  to  gratify  it  ?  Will  you 

*  fuffer  me  therefore  to  beg,  unlefs  any  confideration 

*  retrains  you,   that  you  would  be  pleaied  to  ac- 

i  {  quaint 
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c  quaint  me  what  motives  have  induced  you  thus  to 
c  withdraw  from  the  fociety  of  mankind,  and  to  be- 

*  take  yourfelf  to  a  courfe  of  life  to  which  it  fuffi* 

*  ciently  appears  you  were  not  born  ?' 

c  I  fcarce  think  myfelf  at  liberty  to  refufe  you  any 
'  thing  after  what  hath  happened,'  replied  the  old 
man.    '  If  you  defire  therefore  to  hear  the  flory  of  aa 

*  unhappy  man,  I  will  relate  it  to  you.  Indeed,  you 
'  judge  rightly,  in  thinking  there  is  commonly  fome- 

*  thing  extraordinary  in  the  fortunes  of  thofe  who  rly 

*  from  fociety  j  for  however  it  may  feem  a  paradox, 
c  or  even  a  contradiction,  certain  it  is,  that  great 
c  philanthropy  chiefly  inclines  us  to  avoid  and  detefr. 

*  mankind  j  not  on  account  lb  much  of  their  private 
e  and  felfifh  vices,  but  for  thole  of  a  relative  kind  j 

*  fuch  as  envy,  malice,  treachery,  cruelty,  with  every 
c  other  fpecies  of  malevolence.    Thefe  are  the  vices 

*  which  true  philanthropy  abhors,  and  which  rather 

*  than  fee  and  converfe  with,  fne  avoids  fociety  it- 

*  felf.  However,  without  a  compliment  to  you,  you 
c  do  not  appear  to  me  one  of  thofe  whom  I  ihould 
i  fhun  or  deteft;  nay,  I  mud  fay,  in  what  little  hath 
'  dropt  from  you,  there  appears  fome  parity  in  our 
'  fortunes  -,  I  hope,  however,  yours  will  conclude 
c  more  fuccefsfuliy.' 

Here  fome  compliments  paffed  between  our  hero 
and  his  haft,  and  then  the  latter  was  going  to.  begin 
his  hiftory,  when  Partridge  interrupted  him.  His 
apprehenfions  had  now  pretty  well  left  him,  but 
fome  effects  of  his  terrors  remained ;  he  therefore 
reminded  the  gentleman  of  that  excellent  brandy 
which  he  had  mentioned.  This  was  prefently  brought* 
and  Partridge  fwal lowed  a  large  bumper. 

The  gentleman  then,  without  any  farther  preface, 
began,  as  you  may  read  in  the  next  chapter. 


454 
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CHAP.     XI. 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  begins  to  relate  his  hiftory. 

Was  born  in  a  village  of  Somerfetfhire,  called 
Mark,  in  the  year  1657  3  my  father  was  one 
1  of  thofe  whom  they  call  gentlemen  farmers.     He 

*  had  a  little  eftate  of  about  300I.  a  year  of  his  own, 
'  and  rented  another  eftate  of  near  the  fame  value. 

*  He  was  prudent  and  induftrious,  and  fo  good  a 

*  hufbandman,  that  he  might  have  led  a  very  eafy 
f  and  comfortable  life,  had  not  an  arrant  vixin  of  a 

*  wife  loured  his  domeftic  quiet.7;  But  though  this 

*  circumftance  perhaps  made  him  miferable,  it  did 

*  not  make  him  poor  j  for  he  confined  her   alrnoft 

*  entirely  at  home,  and  rather  chofe  to  bear  eternal 

*  upbraidings  in  his  own  houfe,  than  to  injure  his 

*  fortune  by  indulging  her  in  the  extravagancies  fhe 

*  defired  abroad. 

*  By  this  Xantippe,'  (fo  was  the  wife  of  Socrates 
called,  faid  Partridge)  *  By  this  Xantippe  he  had 
1  two  fons,  of  which  I  was  the  younger.  He  de- 
1  figned  to  give  us  both  good  education  ;    but  my 

*  elder  brother,  who,  unhappily  for  him,  was  the 
■  favourite  of  my  mother,  utterly  neglected  his  learn- 

*  ing  ;  infomuch  that,  after  having  been  five  or  fix 
'  years  at  fchool  with  little  or  no  improvement,  my 
'  father  being  told  by  his  m after,  that  it  would  be 
1  to  no  purpofe  to  keep  him  longer  there,  at  laft 
'  complied  with  my  mother  in  taking  him  home 

*  from  the  hands  of  that  tyrant,  as  fhe  called  his 
{  mafter  j  though  indeed  he  gave  the  lad  much  lejs 
c  correction  than  his  idlenefs  deferved,  but  much 

*  more,  it  feems,  than  the  young  gentleman  likeda 
1  who  conftantly  complained  to  his  mother  of  his 
1  fevere  treatment)  and  fhe  as  conftantly  gave  him  a 
'  hearing.' 

"  Yes> 
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cc  Yes,  yes,"  cries  Partridge,  "  I  have  feen  fuch 
cf  mothers ;  I  have  been  abufed  myfelf  by  them, 
CQ  and  very  nnjuftly  ;  fuch  parents  defcrve  correction 
<c  as  much  as  their  children." 

Jones  chid  the  pedagogue  for  his  interruption,  and 
then  the  ftranger  proceeded.  *  My  brother  now, 
1  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  bid  adieu  to  all  learning,  and 
'  to  every  thing  elfe  but  to  his  dog  and  gun  -,  with 
•  which  latter  he  became  fo  expert,  that,  though 
'  perhaps  you  may  think  it  incredible,  he  could  not 
(  only  hit  a  Handing  mark  with  great  certainty,  but 
'  hath  actually  fhot  a  crow  as  it  was  flying  in  the  air. 
€  He  was  likewife  excellent  at  finding  a  hare  fitting. 
'  and  was  foon  reputed  one  of  the  belt  fportfmen  in 
f  the  country.  A  reputation  which  both  he  and  his 
'  mother  enjoyed  as  much  as  if  he  had  been  though: 
•'  the  fineft  fcholar. 

'  The  fituation  of  my  brother  made  me  at  firft 
'  think  my  lot  the  harder,  in  being  continued  at 
c  fchool ;  but  I  foon  changed  my  opinion  -,  for  as  I 
(  advanced  pretty  fait  in  learning,  my  labours  be- 
(  came  eafy,  and  my  exercife  fo  delightful,  that  holi- 
(  days  were  my  mod  unpleafant  time  :  for  my  mo- 
f  ther,  who  never  loved  me,  now  apprehending  that 
c  I  had  the  greater  fhare  of  my  father's  affection, 
c  and  finding,  or  at  leafl:  thinking,  that  I  was  more 
f  taken  notice  of  by  fome  gentlemen  of  learning,  and 
'■  particularly  by  the  parfon  of  the  parilh,  than  my 
c  brother,  me  now  hated  my  fight,  and  made  home 

*  fo  difagreeable  to  me,  that  what  is  called  byfchool- 
c  boys  Black  Monday,  was  to  me  the  whiteit  in  the 

*  whole  year. 

1  Having,  at  length,  gone  through  the  fchool  at 
c  Taunton,  I  was  thence  removed  to  Exeter  college 
c  in  Oxford,  where  I  remained  four  years  3  at  the  end 
f  of  which  an  accident  took  me  off  entirely  from  my 
£  ftudies ;  and  hence  I  may  truly  dat^.the  rife  of  ail 
(  which  happened  to  me  afterwards  in  life. 

Vol.  VI.  Hh  <  There 
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*  There  was  at  the  lame  college  with  myfelf  one 

c  Sir  George  Grefham,  a  young  fellow  who  was  in- 
c  titled  to  a  very  considerable  fortune  ;  which  he  was 
1  not,  by  uv:  will  01  his  rather,  to  come  into  full 
{  pollellion  of,   till  lie  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 

*  five.  However,  the  liberality  of  his  guardians 
;  gave  hir  qaufe  to  regret  the  abundant  caution 
f  of  his  father  ;  for  they  allowed  him  five  hundred 
c  pounds  a  year  while  he  remained  at  the  university, 
'  where  he  kept  his  horfes  ana  his  whore,  and  lived 
'  as  wicked  and  as  profligate  a  lite,  ns  he  could  have 
(  done  had  he  been  never  fo  entirely  mailer  of  his 
i  fortune;  tor,  befides  the  five  hundred  a  year  which 
'  he  received  from  his  guardians,  he  found  means  to 
'  fpend  a  thouiand  more.  He  was  above  the  age  of 
'  twenty- one,  and  had  no  difficulty  in  gaining  what 
i  credit  he  pleafed. 

*  This  young  fellow,  among  many  other  tolerable 

*  bad  qualities,  had  one  vtry  diabolical.     He  had  a 

*  great  delight  in  destroying  and  ruining  the  youth 
1  of  inferior  fortune,  by  drawing  them  into  expenses 

*  which  they  could  not  afford  fo  well  as  himfelf ;  and 
(  the  better,  and  worthier,  and  foberer  any  young 
4  man  was,  the  greater  pleafurc  and  triumph  had  he 
'  in  his  riedi  notion.  Thus  acting  the  character  which 

*  is  recorded  of  the  devil,  and  going  about  feeking 

*  whom  he  may  devour. 

(  It  was  mv  misfortuae  to  fall  into  an  acquaintance 
1  and  intimacy  with  this  gentleman.  My  reputation 
1  of  :  ce  in  myilndies,  made  me  a  defirabie  ob- 

1  j:e£hof  his  mifchievoAis  intention;  and  my  own  in- 
c  clination  made  it  fufBciently  eafy  for  him  to  "effect 

4  his  p'irpoie  ;  for  though  1  had  applied  myfeli  with 
1  much  indufhy  to  books,  in  which  I  took  great  de- 
c  Light,  there  were  other  pleasures  in  which  I  was 

5  capable  of  -taking  much  greater.;  lor  I  was  high- 

*  mettled,  had  a  violent  fltow  of  animal  Ipirits,  was  a 
'  tittle  ambitious,  and  extremely  amorous. 

<  1  had 
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-  I  had  not  long  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Sir 
George,  before  I  became  a  partaker  of"  all  his  plea- 
fures  ;  and  when  I  was  once  entered  on  that  fcene, 
neither  my  inclination  nor  my  fpirit  would  fuffer 
me  to  play  an  underpart.  I  was  fecond  to  none 
of  the  company  in  any  aCts  of  debauchery  -,  nay,  I 
ibon  diflmguifhed  myfelf  fo  notably  in  all  riots  and 
diforders,  that  my  name  generally  flood  firft  in  the 
roll  of  delinquents  j  and  inflead  of  being  lamented 
as  the  unfortunate  pupil  of  Sir  George,  I  was  now 
accufed  as  the  perfon  who  had  milled  and  debauch- 
ed that  hopeful  young  gentleman  ;  for  though  he 
was  the  ringleader  and  promoter  of  all  the  mif- 
chief,  he  was  never  fo  confidered.  I  fell  at  lair 
under  the  cenfure  of  the  vice-chancellor,  and  very 
narrowly  efcaped  expulfion. 
*  You  will  eafily  believe,  Sir,  that  fuch  a  life  as  I 
am  now  defcribing,  mult  be  incompatible  with  my 
further  progrefs  in  learning}  and  that  in  proportion 
as  I  addifted  myfelf  more  and  more  to  loofe  plea- 
fure,  I  muft  grow  more  and  more  remifs  in  appli- 
cation to  my  ftudies.  This  was  truly  the  conie- 
quencej  but  this  was  not  all.  My  expences  now 
greatly  exceeded  not  only  my  former  income,  but 
thole  additions  which  I  extorted  from  my  poor 
generous  father,  on  pretences  of  fums  being  ne- 
ceflary  for  preparing  for  my  approaching  degree 
of  batchelor  of  arts.  Thefe  demands,  however, 
grew  at  laft  lo  frequent  and  exorbitant;  that  my 
father,  by  flow  degrees,  opened  his  ears  to  the  ac- 
counts which  he  received  from  many*  quarters  of 
my  prefent  behaviour,  and  which  my  mother  failed 
not  to  echo  very  faithfully  and  loudly  j  adding, 
•  Ay,   this  is  the  fine  gentleman,  the  icholar  who 

■  doth  fo  much  honour  to  his  family,  and  is  to  be 
c  the  making  of  it.  I  thought  what  all  this  learn- 
c  ing  would  come  to.  He  is  to  be  the  ruin  of  us 
-  all,  I  find,  after  his  elder  brother  hath  been  denied 

■  necefiaries  for  his  fake,  to  perfect  hjs  education 

IT  h  2  ' "  forfooth. 
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u  forfooth,  for  which  he  was  to  pay  us  fuch  intereft: 
*'  1  thought  what  the  intereft  would  come  to;"  with 
'  much  more  of  the  fame  kind ;  but  I  have,  I  be- 

*  lieve,  fatisfied  you  with  this  tafte. 

*  My  father,  therefore,  began  now  to  return  re- 
1  monftrances  inftead   of  money  to   my  demands, 

*  which  brought  my  affairs  perhaps  a  little  looner  to 
'  a  crifis  ;  but  had  he  remitted  me  his  whole  income, 
f  you  will  imagine  it  could  have  fufficcd  a  very  fhort 
'  time  to  fupport  one  who  kept  pace  with  the  ex- 

*  pences  of  Sir  George  Grefham. 

c  It  is  more  than  poffible,  that  the  diftrefs  I  was 

*  now  in  for  money,  and  the  impracticability  of  going 
1  on  in  this  manner,  might  have  reftored  me  at  once 
f  to  my  fenfes  and  to  my  fludies,  had  I  opened  my 
'  eyes,  before  I  became  involved  in  debts  from  which 

*  I  faw  no  hopes  of  ever  extricating  myfelf.  This 
'  was  indeed  the  great  art  of  Sir  George,  and  by 

*  which  he  accomplished  the  ruin  of  many,  whom  he 
K  afterwards  laughed  at  as  fools  and  coxcombs,  for 
f  vying,  as  he  called  it,  with  a  man  of  his  fortune. 

*  To  bring  this  about,  he  would  now  and  then  ad- 

*  vance  a  little  money  himfelf,  in  order  to  fupport 
'  the  credit  of  the  unfortunate  youth  with  other 
c  people  ;  till,  by  means  of  that  very  credit,  he  was 
'  irretrievably  undone. 

*  My  mind  being,   by  thefe  means,  grown  as  de- 
c  fperate  as  my  fortune,  there  was  fcarce  a  wiokednefs 

*  which  I  did  not  medicate,  in  order  for  my  relief. 
f  Self-murder  itfelf  became  the  fubject  of  my  ferious 

*  deliberation ;  and  I  had  certainly  refolved  on  it, 
'  had  not  a  more  fhameful,  though  perhaps  lefs  finful, 

*  thought  expelled  it  from  my  head.'  Here  he  hefi- 
tated  a  moment,  and  then  cried  out,  '  I  proteft,  fo 
{  many  years  have  not  warned  away  the  fhame  of 
'  this  act,  and  I  mail  blufh  while  I  relate  it.'  Jones 
de fired  him  to  pais  over  any  thing  that  might  give 
him  pain  in  the  relation;  but  Partridge  eagerly  cried 
out,  <  O  !  pray,  Sir,  let  us  hear  this ;  I  had  rather 

*  hear 
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1  hear  this  than  all  the  reft ;  as  I  hope  to  be  faved,  I 
£  will  never  mention  a  word  of  it.'  Jones  was  going 
to  rebuke  him,  but  theftranger  prevented  it  by  pro- 
ceeding thus  :  '  I  had  a  chum,  a  very  prudent,  fru- 
gal young  lad,  who,  though  he  had  no  very  large 
allowance,  had  by  hisparfimouy  heaped  up  upwards 
of  forty  guineas,  which  I  knew  lie  kept  in  his  efcru- 
tore.  I  took  therefore  an  opportunity  of  purloin- 
ing his  key  from  his  breeches  pocket  while  he  was 
afleep,  and  thus  made  myfelf  mailer  of  all  his 
riches..  After  which  I  again  conveyed  his  key  into 
his  pocket,  and  counterfeiting  deep,  though  I 
never  once  cloied  my  eyes,  lay  in  bed  till  after  he 
arofe  and  went  to  prayers,  an  excrcife  to  which  I 
had  long  been  unaccuftomed. 
1  Timorous  thieves,  by  extreme  caution,  often 
fubjedt  themfelves  to  difcoveries,  which  thole  of  a 
bolder  kind  efcape.  Thus  it  happened  to  me;  for 
had  I  boldly  broke  open  his  efcrutore,  I  had,  per- 
haps, efcaped  even  his  fufpicion ;  but  as  it  was 
plain  that  the  perfon  who  robbed  him  had  polfeiTed 
himfelf  of  his  key,  he  had  no  doubt,  when  he  firft 
miffed  his  money,  but  that  his  chum  was  certainly 
the  thief.  Now  as  he  was  of  a  fearful  difpofition, 
and  much  my  inferior  in  ftrength,  and,  I  believe, 
in  courage,  he  did  not  dare  to  confront  me  with 
my  guilt,  for  fear  of  worfe  bodily  confequences 
which  might  happen  to  him.  He  repaired  there- 
fore immediately  to  the  vice-chancellor,  and,  upon 
fwearing  to  the  robbery,  and  to  the  circumftances 
of  it,  very  eafily  obtained  a  warrant  againft  one 
who  had  now  fo  bad  a  character  through  the  whole 
univerlity. 

*  Luckily  for  me  I  lay  out  of  the  college  the  next 
evening ;  for  that  day  I  attended  a  young  lady  in 
a  chaife  to  Whitney,  where  we  ftaid  all  night ;  and, 
in  our  return  the  next  morning  to  Oxford,  I  met 
one  of  my  cronies;  who  acquainted  me  with  fuf- 
II  h  j  '  ficient 
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c  ficient  news  concerning  my  fell"  to  make  me  turn  my 

*  horfe  another  way.' 

*  Pray,  Sir,  did  he  mention  any  thing  of  the  war- 
c  rant  r'  laid  Partridge.  But  Jones  begged  the  gen- 
tleman to  proceed  without  regarding  any  impertinent 
qneftions  -,  which  he  did  as  follows  : 

'  Having  now  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  returnr 
l-  ing  to  Oxford,  the  next  thing  which  offered  itfelf 

*  -was  a  journey  to  London.  I  imparted  this  inten- 
c  tion  to  my  female  companion,  who  at  fitil  remon- 
•c  ftrated  againft  itj  but  upon  producing  my  wealth, 
■c  flie  immediately  confented.  We  then  ftruck  acrofs 
f  the  country  into  the  great  Cirenceiter  toad,  and 
c  made  fuch  hafte.  that  we  fpent  the  next  evening 
1  (lave  one)  in  London. 

'  "When  you  confider,  the  place  where  I  now  was, 
{  and  the  company  with  whom  I  was,  you  will,  I 

*  fancy,  conceive  that  a  very  fhort  time  brought  me 
(  to  an'  end  of  that  ium  of  which  i  had  io  iriiqukoufly 
'  pcfieiTed  myieif. 

1  I  was  now  reduced  to  a  much  higher  degree  of 
f  diflrefs  than  before;  the  neceffaries  of  life  began  to 
i  be  numbered  among  my  wants ;.  and  what  made 
1  my  cafe  ftill  the  more  grievous,  was,  that  my 
£  paramour,   of  whom  I  was   now  grown  immode- 

*  rately  fond,  fhared  the  lame  uiflrerTes  with  myieif. 

*  To  lee  a  woman  you  love  in  diftrefs  ;  to  be  unable 
c  to  relieve  her,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  reflect:  that 

*  you  have  brought  her  into  this  fituation,  is,  per- 
c  haps,  a  curie,  of  which  no  imagination  can  repre- 
c  lent  the  horrors  to  thofe  who  have  not  felt  it.' 
c  I  believe  it  from  my  foul,'  cries  Jones  -,  I  and  I 
f  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.'  Pie  then 
took  two  or  three  diforderly  turns  about  the  room, 
and  at  lad  begged  pardon,  and  Hung  himfeli  into 
his  chair,  crying,  c  I  thank  heaven,  I  have  efcaped 
fth^.' 

'  circumftance,'   continued  the  gentleman, 

t  fc  ieverely  aggravated  the  horrors  of  my  prefent 

J  *  fituation. 
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fituation,  that  they  became  absolutely  intolerable. 
I  could  with  lefs  pain  endure  the  raging  of  my  own 
natural  unfatisfied  appetites,  even  hunger  or  thirit, 
than  I  could  fubmit  to  leave  ungratihed  the  molt 
whimfieal  defires  of  a  woman,  on  whom  I  t'o  ex- 
travagantly doated,  that  though  I  knew  fhe  had 
been  the  miftrefs  of  half  my  acquaintance,  I  firmly 
intended  to  marry  her.  But  the  good  creature  was 
unwilling  to  confent  to  an  action  which  the  world 
might  think  f©  much  to  my  disadvantage.  And 
as,  poffibiy,  Ihe  compafiionated  the  daily  anxieties 
which  fhe  mull  have  perceived  me  to  1'uiFer  on  her 
account,  Hie  refolved  to  put  an  end  to  my  diitrefs. 
She  foon,  indeed,  found  means  to  relieve  me  from 
my  troublefome  and  perplexed  fituation;  for  while 
I  was  diffracted  with  various  inventions  to  fupply 
her  with  pleafures,  Vae  very  kindly — betrayed  me 
to  one  of  her  former  lovers  at  Oxford,  by  whofe 
care  and  diligence  I  was  immediately  apprehended 
and  committed  to  gaol. 

1  Here  I  firft  began  ierioufly  to  reflect  on  the  mil- 
carriages  of  my  former  lire;  on  the  errors  I  had 
been  guilty  of;  on  the  misfortunes  which  I  had 
brought  on  myfelf ;  and  on  the  grief  which  I  mutt 
have  occauoncd  to  one  of  the  bett  of  fathers.  When 
I  added  to  all  tliefe  the  perfidy  of  my  miftrefs,  fuch 
was  the  horror  of  my  mind,  that  life,  initead  of  be- 
ing longer  defirable,  grew  the  object  of  my  abhor- 
rence ;  and  I  could  have  gladly  embraced  death  as 
my  deareft  friend,  if  it  had  offered  itfeif  to  my 
choice  unattainted  by  fhame. 

c  The  time  of  the  aflizes  foon  came,  and  I  was 
removed  by  Habeas  Corpus  to  Oxford,  where  I 
expected  certain  conviction  and  condemnation; 
but,  to  my  great  furprize,  none  appeared  againft 
me,  and  I  was,  at  the  end  of  the  feffions,  discharged 
for  want  of  profecution.-  In  ihort,  my  chum  had 
left  Oxford,  and  whether  from  indolence,  or  from 
H  h  4  <  what 
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1  what  other  motive,  I  am  ignorant,  had  declined 
*'  concerning  himfelf  any  farther  in  the  affair.' 

*  Perhaps,'  cries  Partridge,  c  he  did  not  care  to 
r  have  your  blood  upon  his  hands,  and  he  was  in  the 

*  right  on't.     If  any  perfon  was  to  be  hanged  upon 

*  my  evidence,  I  fhouid  never  be  able  to  lie  alone 
1  afterwards,  for  fear  of  feeing  his  ghoft.' 

£  I  ihall  fhortly  doubt,  Partridge,'  fays  Jones, 
'  whether  thou  art  more  brave  or  wife.'  <  You  may 
1  laugh  at  me,  Sir,  if  you  pleafe,'anfwered  Partridge 'j 

*  but  if  you  will  hear  a  very  fhort  (lory  which  I  can 
1  tell,  and  which  is  molt  certainly  true,  perhaps  you 

*  may  change  your  opinion.     In  the  pariffo  w&ere  I 

1  was  born- '     Here  Jones  would  have  ilienced 

him  j  but  the  Stranger  interceded  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  tell  his  ftory,  and  in  the  mean  time  pro- 
mifed  to  recollect  the  remainder  of  his  own. 

Partridge  then  proceeded  thus :    '  In  the  parifh 

*  where  I  was  born,  there  lived  a  farmer ,wh-ofe  name 

*  was  Bridle,  and  he  had  a  fon  named  Francis,  a 
c  good  hopeful  young  fellow:  I  was  at  the  grammar- 
'  fchool  with  him,  where  I  remember  he  was  got  into 
1  Ovid's  Epiftles,  and  he  could  conftrue  you  three 
1  lines  together  fometimes  without  looking  into  a 

*  dictionary.  Befides  all  this,  he  was  a  very  good 
f  lad,  never  milled  church  o'  Sundays,  and  was 
'  reckoned  one  of   the    bell   pfalm -fingers   in  the 

*  whole  parim.    He  would  indeed  now  and  then  take 

*  a  cup  too  much,  and  that  was  the  only  fault  he 
1  had.' — *  Well,  but  come  to  the  ghoiV  cries  Jones. 
1  Never  fear,  Sir,  I  mail  come  to  him  foon  enough,' 
anfwered  Partridge.  *  You  mufr.  know  then,  that 
'  farmer  Bridle  left  a  mare,  a  forrel  one,  to  the  beft 

*  of  my  remembrance ;  and  fo  it  fell  out,  that  this 

*  young  Francis  fhortly  afterward  being  at  a  fair  at 

*  Plindon,  and  as  I  think  it  was  on  I  can't  re- 

<  member  the  days  and  being  as  he  was,  what  ihould 

*  he  happen  to  meet,  but  a  man  upon  his  father's 
'  mare.     Frank  called  out  prefently,  ftop  thief  j  and 

*  it 
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it  being  in  the  middle  of  the  fair,  it  was  impomble, 
you  know,  for  the  man  to  make  his  efcape.  So 
they  apprehended  him,  and  carried  him  before  the 
jufticej  I  remember  it  was  iuitice  WiUoughby  of 
Noyle,  a  very  worthy  good  gentleman,  and  he  com- 
mitted him  to  prifon,  and  bound  Frank  in  a  re- 
cognizance, I  think  they  call  it,  a  hard  word  com- 
pounded of  re  and  cognojco  -,  but  it  differs  in  its 
meaning  from  the  life  of  the  (imple,  as  many  other 
compounds  do.  Well,  at  laft,  down  came  my  lord 
juftice  Page  to  hold  the  affrzes,  and  fo  the  fellow 
v/as  had  up,  and  Frank  was  had  up  for  a  witnefs. 
To  be  lure  I  fhall  never  forget  the  face  of  the 
judge,  when  he  began  to  afk  him  what  he  had  to 
lay  againft  the  prifoner.  He  made  poor  Frank 
tremble  and  fhake  in  his  fhoes.  Well,  you  fellow, 
lays  my  lord,  what  have  you  to  fay  ?  Don't  (land 
humming  and  hawing,  but  fpeak  out ;  but  how- 
ever he  loon  turned  altogether  as  civil  to  Frank, 
and  began  to  thunder  at  the  fellow;  and  when  he 
irked  him,  If  he  had  any  thing  to  fay  for  himfelf  ? 
the  fellow  laid,  He  had  found  the  horfe.  Ay!  an- 
swered the  judge,  thou  art  a  lucky  fellow  j  I  have 
traveled  the  circuit  thefe  forty  years,  and  never 
found  a  horfe  in  my  life  5  but  I'll  tell  thee  what, 
friend,  thou  wail  more  lucky  than  thou  didit  know 
of;  for  thou  didft  not  only  find  a  horfe,  but  a 
halter  too,  I  prornifc  thee.  To  be  fure  I  (bail  never 
forget  the  word.  Upon  which  every  body  fell  a 
laughing,  as  how  could  they  help  it  ?  Nay,  and 
twenty  other  jeljts  he  made,  which  I  can't  remember 
now.  There  wasfomeming  about  his  ikili  in  horfe* 
llefh,  which  made  all  the  folks  laugh.  To  be  cer- 
tain the  judge  rnuit  have  been  a  very  brave  man, 
as  well  as  a  man  oi  much  learning.  It  is  indeed 
charming  fport  to  hear  trials  upon  life  and  death. 
One  thing  I  own  1  thought  a  little  hard,  that  the 
prifoner's  counfel  was  not  fullered  to  fpeak  for  him, 
though  he  delired  only  to  be  heard  one  very  mort 

1  word; 
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word ;  but  my  lord  would  not  hearken  to  him, 
though  he  furfered  a  counfellor  to  talk  again.il  him 
for  above  half  an  hour.  I  thought  it  hard,  I  own, 
that  there  mould  be  fo  many  oi  them  ;  my  lord, 
and  the  court,  and  the  jury,  and  the  counfellors, 
and  the  witneffes,  all  upon  one  poor  man,  and  he 
too  in  chains.  Well,  the  fellow  was  hanged,  as  to 
be  lure  it  could  be  no  otherwife,  and  poor  Frank 
could  never  be  eafy  about  it.  He  never  was  in  the 
dark  alone,  but  he  fancied  he  law  the  fellow's 
fpirit.'  (  Well,  and  is  this  thy  itory  ?'  cries  Tones. 
No,  no,'  andwered  Partridge;  'O  Lord  have 
mercy  upon  me!— I  am  juft  now  coming  to  the 
matter;  for  one  night,  coming  from  the  alehoufe 
m  a  long,  narrow,  dark  lane,  there  he  ran  directly 
up  againft  him,  and  tne  fpirit  was  all  in  white,  and 
fell  upon  Frank  ;  and  Frank,  who  is  a  iturdy  lad, 
fell  upon  the  foil  it  again,  and  there  they  had  a 
tuffel  together,  and  poor  Frank  was  dreadful' y 
beat:  Indeed  he  made  a fhift  at  lafl  to  crawi  home  ; 
but  what  with  the  beating,  and  what  with  the 
fright,  he  lay  ill  above  a  fortnight;  and  all  this  is 
moil  certainly  true,  and  the  whole  parifh  will  bear 
witnels  to  it.' 

The  Stranger  fmilecl  at  this  ftory,  and  Jones  burft 
into  a  loud  lit  of  laughter ;  upon  which  Partridge 
cried,   c  Ay,  you  may  laugh,  Sir,   and  fo  did  feme 

*  others,  particularly  a  'fquire,  who  is  thought  to  be 
'  no  better  than  an  atheiit;  who,  forfooth,  becaufe 
f  there  was  a. calf  with  a  white  face  found  dead  in 

*  the  lame  lane  the  next  morning,  would  fain  have 
'  it,  that  the  battle  was  between  Frank  and  that,  as 
'  if  a  calf  would  iet  upon  a  man.  Befides,  Frank 
c  Bold,  me  he  knew  it  to  be  a  fpirit,  and  could  lwear 
1  to  him  in  any  court  in  Christendom  ;  and  lie  had 
£  not  drank  above  a  quart  or  two,  or  inch  a  matter  of 

*  liquor,  at  the  time.    laid  have  mercy  upon  us,  and 

<  keep  us  ail  from  dipping  our  hands  in  blood,  I 

<  fay  1' 

<  Well, 
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'  Well,  Sir/  faid  Jones  to  the  Stranger,  <  Mr. 

*  Partridge  hath  finifhed  his  fiery,  and  I  hope  will 
c  give  you  no  future  interruption,  if  you  will  be  fo 
1  kind  to  proceed.'  He  then  refumed  his  narration  ; 
hut  as  he  hath  taken  breath  for  a  while,  we  think 
proper  to  give  it  to  our  reader,  and  fnall  therefore 
put  an  end  to  this  chapter. 

C  H  A  P.     XII. 
In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  ^continues  his  hifiery. 

*  T   HAD    now  regained    my  liberty,'    faid  the 
X   Stranger,   t  but  I  had  loft  my  reputation ;  for 

1  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the  cafe  of  a  man 

*  who  is  barely  acquitted  of  a  crime  in  a  court  of 
'  jufiice,  and  of  him  who  is  acquitted  in  his  own 
4  heart,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  people.  I  was 
1  conicicus  of  my  guilt,  and  afhamed  to  look  any 
(  one  in  the  face  ;  fo  rcfolved  to  leave  Oxford  the 
1  next  morning,  before  the  daylight  difcovered  me 
1  to  the  eyes  of  any  beholders. 

c  When  I  had  got  clear  of  the  city,  it  firft  entered 
f  into  my  head  to  return  home  to  my  father,   and 

*  endeavour  to  obtain  his  forgivenefs ;  but  as  I  had 
'  no  reafon  to  doubt  his  knowledge  of  all  which 
'  had  paftj  and   as  I   was  well  allured  of  his  great 

*  averfion  to  all  act s  of  riiihonefty,  I  could  entertain 
'  no  hopes  of  being  received  by  him,  efpecially  fmce 
c  I  was  too  certain  of  all  the  good  offices  in  the  power 
c  of  my  mother^  nay,  Jiad  my  father's  pardon  been 
f  as  fure,  as  I  conceived  his  refentment  to  be,  I  yet 
'  queltion  whether  I  could  have  had  the  affurance  to 
c  behold  him,  or  whether  I  could,  upon  any  terms, 
c  have  fubmittedto  live  and  converfe  with  thofe,who, 
(  1  was  convinced,  knew  me  to  have  been  guilty  of 

■  *  fo  bafe  an  action. 

1  I  haftened  therefore  back  to  Londcn,  the  bed: 
f  retirement   of  either   grief  or   fhame,  imlcfs  for 

c  perfons 
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perfons  of  a  very  public  character ;  for  here  you 
have  the  advantage  of  folitude  without  its  difadvan- 
tage,  fince  you  may  be  alone  and  in  company  at 
the  fame  time ;  and  while  you  walk  or  fit  unob- 
ferved,  noife,  hurry,  ?.nd.  a  conftant  fuccefiion  of 
objects,  entertain  the  mind,  and  prevent  the  fpirits 
from  preying  on  themfelves,  or  rather  on  grief  or 
fhame,  which  are  the  moft  unwholefome  diet  in 
the  world  ;  and  on  which  (though  there  are  many 
who  never  talte  either  but  in  public)  there  are 
feme  who  can  (ttd.  very  plentifully,  and  very  fa- 
tally when  alone. 

c  But  as  there  is  fcarce  any  human  good  without 
its  concomitant  evil,  fo  there  are  people  who  find 
an  inconvenience  in  this  unobfei  ving  temper  of 
mankind  $  I  mean  perfons  who  have  no  money  j 
for  as  you  are  not  put  out  of  countenance,  fq  nei- 
ther are  you  clothed  or  fed  by  thole  who  do  not 
know  you.  And  a  man  may  be  as  eafiiy  ftarved 
in  Leadenhall-market  as  in  the  deferts  of  Arabia. 
*  It  was  at  prefent  my  fortune  to  be  deftitute  of 
that  great  evil,  as  it  is  apprehended  to  be  by  feve  - 
ral  writers,  who  I  fuppofe  were  overburthened 
with  it,  namely,  Money.'  "  With  fubmifiion, 
{  Sir,"  faid  Partridge,  "  I  do  not  remember  any 
c  writers  who  have  called  \t  Malorum;  but  Irritamenta 
f  Malorum.  Effodluntur  opes,  irritamenta  Malorum.'' 
Well,  Sir,'  continued  the  Stranger,  '  whether  it 
be  an  evil,  or  only  the  caufe  of  evil,  I  was  en- 
tirely void  of  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  of  friends, 
and,  as  I  thought,  of  acquaintance  ;  when  one 
evening  as  I  was  palling  through  the  Inner  Tem- 
ple, very  hungry  and  very  miferable,  I  heard  a 
voice  on  a  fudden  haling  me  with  great  familiarity 
by  my  chriftian  name ;  and  upon  my  turning  about, 
I  prefently  recollected  the  perfon  who  fo  faluted  me, 
to  have  been  my  fellow-collegiate;  one. who  had 
left  the  univerhty  above  a  year,  and  long  before 
any  of  my  misfortunes  had  befallen  me.  This 
3  *  gentleman, 
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gentleman,  whofe  name  was  Watlbn,  fhook  me 
heartily  by  the  hand,  and  exprefTing  great  joy  at 
meeting  me,  propofed  our  immediately  drinking  a 
bottle  together.  I  firft  declined  the  propofal,  and 
pretended  bufinefs  ;  but  as  he  was  very  earneft 
and  prefling,  hunger  at  laft  overcame  my  pride, 
and  I  fairly  confeffed  to  him  I  had  no  money  in 
my  pocket;  yet  not  without  framing  a  lie  for  an 
excufe,  and  imputing  it  to  my  having  changed 
my  breeches  that  morning.  Mr.  Watfon  anfwered, 
c  I  thought  Jack,  you  and  I  had  been  too  old  ac- 
'  quaintance  for  you  to  mention  fuch  a  matter." 
He  then  took  me  by  the  arm,  and  was  pulling  me 
along ;  but  I  gave  him  very  little  trouble,  for  my 
own  inclinations  pulled  me  much  ftronger  than  he 
could  do. 

f  We  then  went  into  the  Friars,  which  you  know 
is  the  fcene  of  all  mirth  and  jollity.  Here  when 
we  arrived  at  the  tavern,  Mr.  Watlbn  applied 
himfelf  to  the  drawer  only,  without  taking  the 
lead  notice  of  the  cook ;  for  he  had  no  fufpicion 
but  that  I  had  dined  long  fince.  However,  as  the 
cafe  was  really  otherwife,  I  forged  another  falfe- 
hood,  and  told  my  companion,  I  had  been  at  the 
further  end  of  the  city  on  bufinefs  of  confequencc, 
and  had  fnapt  up  a  mutton  chop  in  hafle ;  fo  that 
I  was  again  hungry,  and  wifhed  he  would  add  a 
beef-fteak  to  his  bottle.'  f  Some  people,'  cries 
artridge,  s  ought  to  have  good  memories,  or  did 
you  find juft  money  enough  in  your  breeches  to 
pay  for  the  mutton  chop  ?'  c  Your  obfervation  is 
right,'  anfwered  the  Stranger,  c  and  I  believe  fuch 
blunders  are  infeparablefrom  all  dealing  in  untruth. 
— But  to  proceed — 1  began  now  to  feel  myfelf  ex- 
tremely happy.  The  meat  and  wine  foon  revived 
my  fpirits  to  a  high  pitch,  and  I  enjoyed  much 
piealure  intheconverfation  of  my  old  acquaintance, 
the  rather  as  I  thought  him  entirely  ignorant  of 

(  what 


p 
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what   had  happened  at  the    univerfky   fince  his 
leaving  it. 

c  But  he  did  not  fufier  me  to  remain  long  in  this 

agreeable  deluiion  ;  for  taking  a  bumper  in  one 

hand,   and  holding  me  by  the  other,   cc  Here,  my 

'  boy,"  cries  he,    "  here's  wiihing  you  joy  of'  your 

f  being  fo  honourably  acquitted  of  that  affair  laid 

c  to   your    charge."     '  I   was  thunderftruck  with 

confufion  at  thole  words,  which  Watfon  obferving, 

proceeded  thus:- "■  Nay,  never  be  afnamed, 

'  man ;  thou  halt  been  acquitted,  and  no  one  now 
c  dares  call  thee  guilty ;  but  prithee  do  tell  me, 
'  who  am  thy  friend,  I  hope  thou  didft  really  rob 
c  him  j  for,  rat  me,  if  it  was  not  a  meritorious  action 
c  to  flrip  fuch  a  ineaking  pitiful  rafcal,  and  inflead 
c  of  the  two  hundred  guineas,  I  wifh  you  had 
c  taken  as  many  thoufand.  Come,  come,  my  boy, 
c  don't  be  fhy  of  conferring  to  me,  you  are  not  now 
c  brought  before  one  of  the  pimps.  D — n  me, 
c  if  I  don't  honour  you  for  it ;  for,  as  I  hope  for 
c  falvation,  I  would  have  made  no  manner  of  fcruple 
1  of  doing  the  fame  tiling." 
c  This  declaration  a  little  relieved  my  abaihment, 
and  as  wine  had  now  fomewhat  opened  my  heart, 
I  very  freely  acknowledged  the  robbery,  but  ac- 
quainted him  that  he  had  been  mifinforrned  as  to 
the  fum  taken,  which  was  little  more  than  a  fifth 
part  of  what  he  had  mentioned.' 
4C  I  am  forry  for  it  with  all  my  heart,"  quoth  he, 
*£  and  I  wifh  thee  better  fuccefs  another  time.  Though, 
ii  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  ihall  have  no 
<c  occafion  to  run  any  fuch  rifque.  Here,"  faid  he, 
(taking  fome  dice  out  of  his  pocket)  "  here's  the 
.iff.  Here  are  the  implements;  here  are  the  little 
Ki  doctors  which  cure  the  diilempers  of  the  purie. 
cc  Follow  but  my  counfel,  and  I  will  mew  you  away 
"  to  empty  [he  pocket  of  a  queer  cull  without  any 
"  danger  of  the  nubbing  cheat." 

*  Nubbing 
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c  Nubbing  cheat !'  cries  Partridge  j  'Pray,  Sir, 
£  what  is  that  ?' 

'  Why  that,  Sir,'  fays  the  Stranger,  c  is  a  cant 
phrafe  for  the  gallows;  for  as  garriefters  differ  little 
From  highwaymen  in  their  morals,  fo  do  they  very 
much  refemble  them  in  their  language. 

c  We  had  now  each  drank  our  bottle,  when  Mr. 
Watfan  faid,  the  board  was  fitting,  and  that  he 
muff  attend,  eamefdy  prefTing  me,  at  the  Lime 
time,  to  go  with  him  and  try  my  fortune.  I  an- 
fwered,  he  knew  that  was  at  prefent  out  of  my 
power,  as  I  had  informed  him  of  the  emptinefs  of 
my  pocket.  To  fay  the  truth,  I  doubted  nor. 
from  his  many  ftrong  exprellions  of  friendlhip, 
but  that  he  would  offer  to  lend  me  a  fmail  lum  for 
thatpurpofej  but  he  anfwered,  'c  Never  mind  that, 
c  man,  e'en  boldly  run  alevant ;"  (Partridge  was  go- 
ng to  enquire  the  meaning  of  that  word  ;  but  Jones 
Hopped  his  mouth)  "  but  be  circumfpeet  as  to  the 
c  man.  I  will  tip  you  the  proper  perfon,  which 
f  may  be  necefTary,  as  you  do  not  know  the  town, 
'  nor  can  diftinguiih  a  rum  cull  from  a  queer  one." 

'  The  bill  was  now  brought,  when  Watfon  paid 
his  fhare,  and  was  departing,  I  reminded"  him, 
not  without  blufliing,  of  my  having;  no  money/ 

CD*  •  O  J 

le  anfwered,  "  That  fignifies  nothing,  fcore  i:  be- 
'  hind  the  doer,  or  make  a  bold  brum,   and  t 
1  no  notice — Or — £tay,  fays  he,  I  will  go  down  fcairs 
(  firft,  and  then  do  you   take  up  my  money,   and 
1  fcore  the  whole  reckoning  at  the  bar,  and  I  will 
c  wait  for  you  at  the  corner."      ■  I  expreffed  forne 
diflike  at  this,   and  hinted  my  expectations  that  he 
would  have  deported  the  whole  3  but  he  fwore  he 
had  nor  another  fixpence  in  his  pocket. 
'  He  then  went  clown,   and  I  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  up  the  money  and  follow  him,  which  I  d:d 
clo.fe  enough  to  hear  him  tell  the  drawer  the  rec- 
koning was  upon  the  table.     The  drawer  palled 
by  me  upllahs;   but  1  made  fuch  haile  into  the 

•  itreet, 
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c  ftreet,  that  I  herd  nothing  of  his  difappointmerit, 

*  nor  did  I  mention  afyilable  at  the  bar,  according 
c  to  my  mftrii£Uons. 

£  We  now  went  directly  to  the  gaming-table,  where 
'  Mr.  Watfbn,  to  my  furprize,  pulled  out  a  large 
4  fum  of  money,,  and  placed  it  before  him,  as  did 
'many  others;  all  of  them,  no  doubt,  confidering 
4  their  own  heaps  as  fo  many  decoy  birds,  which  were 
f  to  intice  and  draw  over  the  heaps  of  their  nei°-h- 
£  bours. 

4  Here  it  would  be  tedious  to  relate  all  the 
4  freaks  which  fortune,  or  rather  the  dice,  played 
4  in  this  her  temple.    Mountains  of  gold  v/ere  in  a 

*  few  moments  reduced  to  nothing  at  one  part  of  the 
€  table,  and  rofe  as  fuddenly  in  another.  The  rich 
c  grew  in  a  moment  poor,  and  the  poor  as  fuddenly 

*  became  rich ;  fo  that  it  feemed  a  philofopher  couid 

*  no  where  nave  fo  well  inftructed  his  pupils  in  the. 
4  contempt  of  riches,  at  leaft  he  could  no  where 
4  have  better  inculcated  the  incertainty  of  their  du- 
4  ration. 

*  For  my  own  part,  after  having  confiderably  im- 

*  proved  my  fmall  eftate,  I  at  laft  entirely  demolifh- 
f  ed  it.     Mr.  Watfbn  too,  after  much  variety  of 

*  luck,  rofe  from  the  table  in  fome  heat,  and  declared 

*  he  had  loft  a  cool  hundred,  and  would  play  no 
4  longer.    Then  coming  up  to  me,  he  afked  me  to 

*  return  with  him  to  the  tavern;  but  I  politively  re- 

*  fufed,  faying,  I  would  not  bring  myfelf  a  fecond 
:  time  into  fuch  a  dilemma,  and  eipecially  as  he  had 

*  loft  all  his  money,  and  was  now  in  my  own  con- 
4  dition.'  "  Pooh,"  fays  he,  ff  I  have  juft  borrow- 
44  ed  a  couple  of  guineas  of  a  friend;  and  one  of 
*c  them  is  at  your  iervice."     4  He  immediately  put 

*  one  of  them  into  my  hand,  and  I  no  longer  refift- 
4  ed  his  inclination. 

4  I  was  at  firft  a  little  fhocked  at  returning  to  the 
£  fame  houfe  whence  we  had  departed  in  fo  unhand- 
:  fome  a  manner;   but  when  the  drawer,  with  very 

4  civil 
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f  civil  addrefs,  toid  us,  cc  he  believed  we  had  forger 
"  to    pa/   our  reckoning."     *  I  became  perfectly 

*  eafy,  and  very  readily  gave  him  a  guinea,  bid  him 
f  pay  himfelf,  and  acquiefced  in  the  unjufl  charge 
c  which  had  been  laid  on  my  memory. 

i  Mr.  Watfon  now  befpoke  the  moll  extravagant 
c  flipper  he  could  well  think  of,  and  though  he 
c  had  contented  himfelf  with  fimple  claret  before, 
c  nothing  now  but  the  mod  precious  Burgundy 
c  would  ferve  his  purpofe. 

'  Our  company  was  foon  encreafed  by  the  ad- 
8  ditionof  feveral  c-entlemen  from  the  p-aming-tablc: 
1  molt  of  whom,  as  I  afterwards  found,  came  not 
f  to  the  tavern  to  drink,  but  in  the  way  of  bufmefs  ; 
c  for  the  true  gameflers  pretended  to  be  ill,  and 
c  reftifed  their  glafs,  while  they  plied  heartily  two 
c  young  fellows,  who  were  to  be  afterwards  pillaged, 
c  as  indeed  they  were  without  mercy.  Of  this 
(  plunder  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  a  fiiarer, 
f  though  I  v/as  not  yet  let  into  the  fecret. 

£  There  was  one  remarkable  accident  attended 
e  this  tavern  play;  for  the  money,  by  degrees,  total- 
c  ly  difappeared,  lb  that  though  at  the  beginning, 
c  the  table  was  half  covered  with  gold,  yet  before 
'  the  play  ended,  which  it  did  not  till  the  next  dav, 
c  being  Sunday,  at  noon,  there  was  fcarce  a  fingle 
c  guinea  to  be  feen  on  the  table ;  and  this  was  the 
c  ilranger,  as  every  perfon  prefent  except  myfelf  de  - 
c  elared  he  had  loft ;  and  what  wras  become  of  the 
'  money,  unlefs  the  devil  himfelf  carried  it  away, 

*  is  difficult  to  determine.' 

*  Moll  certainly  he  did,'  fays  Partridge,  c  for 
{  evil   fpirits   can   carry   away   any   thing    without 

*  being  feen,    though  there  were  never    fo   many 

*  folk   in  the  room ;   and  I  mould  not  have  been 

*  furprized  if  he  had  carried  away  all  the  company 
1  of  a  {et  of  wicked  wretches,  who  were  at  play  in 
1  lermon-time.  And  I  could  tell  you  a  true  ilory, 
c.if  I  would,  where  the  devil  took  a  man  out  of  bed 

Vol.  VI.  Li  « from 
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*  from  another1  man's  wife,  and  carried  him  away 
c  through  the  keyhole  of  the  door.  I've  ieen  the 
c  very  houle  where  it  was  done,  and  no  body  hath 
4  lived  in  it  theie  thirty  years.' 

Though  Jones  was  a  little  offended  by  the  im- 
pertinence of  Partridge,  he  could  not  however  avoid 
Enilingat  bis  fimpiicity.  The  Stranger  did  the  fame, 
<md  then  proceeded  with  his  ilory,.as  will  be  ieen  in 
die  next  chapter. 

C  H  A  P.    xnr. 

'n  which  the  foregoing  fhry  is  farther  con  tinned. 

r-l\  if  ^  fellow-collegiate  had  now  entered  me  in 
'  IV 1    <'  riew  fcene  of  life.     I  ibon  became   ac~ 

*  quainted   with  the  whole  fraternity  of  lharpers, 

*  and  was  let  into  their  iecrets,     I  mean  into  the 

*  knowledge  of  thofe  grofs  cheats  which  are  proper 
4  to  impofe  upon  the  raw  and  unexperienced ;  for 

*  there  are  fome  tricks  of  a  finer  kind,  which  are 

*  known  only  to  a  few  of  the  gang,  who  are  at  the 

*  head  of  their  profefiion  ;  a  degree  of  honour  be- 
f  yond1  my  expectation  ;  for  drink,  to  which  I  was 

*  immoderately  addicted,-  and  the  natural  warmth 
4  of  my  paftions,  prevented  me  from  arriving  at  any 

*  great  luccefs  in  an  art,  which  requires  as  much 

*  coolnefs  as  the  moft  auftere  fchool  of  philofophy.. 

*  Mr.  Watibn,,  with  whom  I  now  lived  in  the 
4  clofeil  amity,  had  unluckily  the  former  failing 
c  to  a  very  great  excels j  lo  that  inftead  of  making. 
4  a  fortune  by  his  profefiion,  as  fome  others  did,  he- 
4  was  alternately  rich  and  poor,  and  was  often 
41  obliged  to  furrender  to  his  cooler  friends  over  a. 
4  bottle  which  they  never  tailed,  that  plunder  that 
4  he  had  taken  from  culls  at  the  public  table. 

4  However,  we  both  made  a  fhift  to  pick  up  an. 

*  uncomfortable  livelihood,  and  for  two  years  I  con- 
f  tinned  of  die  calling,  during  which,  time  I  tailed 

r  (  all 
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all  the  varieties  of  fortune  -,  fometimes  flourifhing 
in  affluence,  and  at  others  being  obliged  to  ftrug- 
gle  with  almoft  incredible  difficulties.  To-day 
wallowing  in  luxury,  and  to-morrow  reduced  to 
the  coarfeft  and  moil  homely  fare.  My  fine 
clothes  being  often  on  my  back  in  the  evening,  and 
at  the  pawnfhop  the  next  morning. 

c  One  night,  as  I  was  returning  pennylefs  from  the 
gaming-table,  I  obferved  a  very  great  disturbance, 
and  a  large  mob  gathered  together  in  the  ftreet. 
As  I  was  in  no  danger  from  pickpockets,  I  ven- 
tured into  the  crowd,  where,  upon  enquiry,  I 
found  that  a  man  had  been  robbed  and  very  iii 
ufed  by  fome  ruffians.  The  wounded  man  ap- 
peared very  bloody,  and  feemed  fcarce  able  to  fup- 
port  himfelf  on  his  legs.  As  I  had  not  therefore 
been  deprived  of  my  humanity  by  my  prefent  life 
and  conversation,  though  they  had  left  me  very 
little  of  either  honefty  or  fhame,  I  immediately 
offered  my  afliflance  to  the  unhappy  perfon,  who 
thankfully  accepted  it,  and  putting  himfelf  under 
my  conduct,  begged  me  to  convey  him  to  fome 
tavern,  where  he  might  fend  for  a  furgeon,  being, 
as  he  faid,  faint  with  lofs  of  blood.  He  feemed 
indeed  highly  pleafed  at  finding  one  who  appeared 
in  the  drefs  of  a  gentleman;  for  as  to  all  the  reft 
of  the  company  prefent,  their  outfide  was  fuch 
that  he  could  not  wifely  place  any  confidence  in 
them. 

c  I  took  the  poor  man  by  the  arm,  and  led  him 
to  the  tavern  where  we  kept  our  rendezvous,  as 
it  happened  to  be  the  neareft  at  hand.  A  furgeon 
happening  luckily  to  be  in  the  houfe,  immediately 
attendedj  and  applied  himfelf  to  dreffing  his 
wounds,  which  I  had  the  pleafure  to  hear  were  not 
likely  to  be  mortal. 

c  The  furgeon  having  very  expeditioufly  and  dex- 
rc  troufly  finimed  his  bufinefs,  began  to  enquire  in 
c  what  part  of  the  town  the  wounded  man  lodged;' 

I i   1  who 
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who  anfwered,  cc  That  he  was  come  to  tov/n  that 
tl  very  morning  ;  that  his  horfe  was  at  an  inn  in 
«f  PiccadilLy,  and  that  lie  had  no  other  lodging,  and 
cc  very  little  or  no  acquaintance  in  town." 

c  This    furgeon,    whofe    name    I    have     forgot, 

*  though  I  remember  it  began  with  an  R,  had  the 
4  firrr.  character  in  his  profefllon,  and  was  ferjeant- 
<  furgeon  to  the  king.  He  had  moreover  many 
c  good  qualities,  and  was  a  very  generous,  good-na- 
'  tured  man,   and  ready  to  do  any  fervice  to  his  fel- 

*  low-creatures.  He  offered  his  patient  the  ufe  of 
c  his  chariot  to  carry  him  to  his  inn,  and  at  the 
'  fame  time  whifpered  in  his  ear,  <c  That  if  he 
"  wanted  any  money,  he  would  furnifh  him." 

f  The  poor  man  was  not  now  capable  of  return- 
4  ing  thanks  for  this  generous  offer  ;.  for  having  had 

*  his  eyes  for  fome  time  fleclfaftly  on  me,,  he  threw 
'  himfelf  back  in  his  chair,  crying*  O,  my  ion  !  my 
'  fon  !   and  then  fainted  away. 

'  Many  of  the  people  prefent  imagined  this  ac- 

*  cident  had  happened  through  his  lofs  of  blood  ; 
f  but  I,,  who  at  the  fame  time  began  to  recollect 
'  the.  features  of  my  father,  was  now  confirmed  in 
v'  my  fufpicion,  and  fatisfied  that  it  was  he  himfelf 

*  who  appeared  before  me.    I  prefentlyran  to  him, 

*  r aifed  him  in  my  arms,  and  killed  his  cold  lips 

*  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs.  Here  I  muft  draw  a 
c  curtain  over  a  fcene  which  I  cannot  defcribej  far 
e  though  I  did  not  lofe  my  being,  as  my  father  far 

*  a  while  did,  my  fenfes  were  however  fo  overpower- 
c  ed  with  affright  and  furprize,  that  I  am  a  ftranger 
1  to  what  palled  during  fome  minutes,  and  indeed 
'  till  my  father  had  again  recovered  from  his  fwoon  j 
'  and  I  found  myfelf  in  his  arms,  both  tenderly  em- 

*  bracing  each  other,  while  the  tears  trickled  apace' 
;  down  the  cheeks  of  each  of  us. 

*  MoPc  of  thofe  prefent  feemed  affected  by  this. 

*  fcene,  which  we,  who  might  be  confidered  as  the 
■'-  actors  in  it,  were  defirous  of  removing  from  the' 

'  eyes 
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eyes  of  all  fpectatqrs,    as  faft  as  we  could  ;  my 
father  therefore  accepted  the  kind  offer  of  the  fur- 
geon's  chariot,  and  I  attended  him  in  it  to  his  inn. 
c  When  we  were  alone  together,  he  gently  up- 
braided me  with  having  neglected    to  write  to 
him  during  fo  long  a  time,  but  entirely  emitted  the 
mention  of  that  crime  which  had  occafioned  it. 
then  informed  me  of  my  mother's  death,  and 
infilled  en  my  returning  home  with  him.,   laying, 
c  That  he  had  long  fuffered  the  greater!:  anxiety  on 
c  my  account ;    that  he  knew  not  whether  he  had 
c  molt  feared  my  death,  or  wifhed  it ;   fince  he  had 
c  fo  many  more  dreadful  apprehenfions  for  me.    Ac 
:  laft  he  laid,   a  neighbouring  gentleman,  who  had 
c  juft  recovered  a  fon  from  the  fame  place,  informed. 
c  him  where  I  was,   and  that  to  reclaim  me  from 
1  this  courfe  of  life,  was  the  fole  eaufe  of  his  jour- 
"'  ney  to  London."     He  thanked  heaven  he  had 
fucceeded  io  far  as  to  find  me  out  by  means  of 
an  accident  which  had  like  to  have  proved  fatal  to 
him  j  and  had  the  pleafure  to  think  he  partly  owed 
his  prefervation  to  my  humanity,  with  which  he 
profeft  himfelf  to  be  more  delighted  than  he  fhould 
have  been  with  my  filial  piety,  if  I  had  known  that 
the  object  of  all  my  care  v/as  my  own  father. 

*  Vice  had  not  fo  depraved  my  heart,  as  to  excite 
in  it  an  infenfibility  of  fo  much  paternal  affection, 
though  fo  unworthily  beftowed.  I  prefently  pro- 
mifed  to  obey  his  commands  in  my  return  home 
with  him,  as  foon  as  he  was  able  to  travel,  which 
indeed  he  was  in  a  very  few  days,  by  the  affiitance 
of  that  excellent  furgeon  who  had  undertaken  his 
cure. 

*  The  day  preceding  my  father's  journey  (before 
c  which  time  I  fcarce  ever  left  him),  I  went  to  take 
f  my  leave  of  fome  of  my  mod  intimate  acquaint- 

*  ancc,  particularly  of  Mr.  Watibn,  who  diflfuadeci 

*  me  from  burying  myfelf,  as  he  called  it,  out  of  a 
t  fimple  compliance  with  the  fond  defires  of  a  foolifh 

I  i  3  '  old 
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1  old  fellow.  Such  felicitations,  however,  had  no 
c  effect,  and  I  once  more  law  my  own  home.  My 
f  father  now  greatly  fo'icited  me  to  think  of  mar- 
f  riage  i  but  my  inclinations  were  utterly  averfe  to 
c  any  fuch  thoughts.  I  had  tailed  of  love  already, 
r  and  perhaps  you  know  the  extravagant  exceifes  of 
€  that  moil  tender  and  moil  violent  pailion.'  Here 
the  old  gentleman  paufed,  and  looked  earneflly  at 
Jones  ;  whole  countenance  within  a  minute's  fpace 
difplayed  the  extremities  of  both  red  and  white. 
Upon  which  the  old  man,  without  making  any  ob- 
servations, renewed  his  narrative. 

c  Eeiqg  now  provided  with  all  the  neceffaries  of 
'  life,   I  betook  myfelf  once  again   to    fludy,    and 

*  that  with  a  more  inordinate  application  than  I  had 
(  ever  done  formerly.  The  books  which  now  em- 
'  ployed  ray  time  folely  were  thofe,  as  well  ancient  as 
'  modern,  which  treat  of  true  philofophy,  a  word. 
(  which  is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  fubject  only 
1  of  farce  and  ridicule.  I  now  read  over  the  works 
1  of  Arillotle  and  Plato,  with  the  reft  of  thofe  in- 

*  eflimable  treafures  which  ancient  Greece  had  be- 

*  queathed  to  the  world, 

*  Thefe  authors,  though  they  inilructed  me  in  no 

*  fcience  by  which  men  maypromile  to  themfelves  to 

*  acquire  the  lead  riches,  or  worldly  power,  taught 
'  me,  however,  the  art  of  defpiling  the  highefl  ac- 
1  quifitions  of  both.  They  elevate  the  mind,  and 
'  iteel  and  harden  it  againil  the  capricious  invafions 
4  of  fortune.  They  not  only  inflruct  in  the  know- 
e  ledge  of  wifdom,  but  confirm  men  in  her  habits, 

*  and  demonftrate  plainly,  that  this  mull  be  our 
(  guide,  if  we  propofe  ever  to  arrive  at  the  greatefl 

*  worldly  happinefs ;  or  to  defend  ourfelves  with  any 
c  tolerable  fecurity  againil  the  mifery  which  every 

• '  where  furrounds  and  inveils  us. 

c  To  this  I  added   another  fludy,  compared  to 
'  which,  all  the  philofophy  taught  by  the  wifeft  hea- 

*  thens  is  little  better  than  a  dream,  and  is  indeed  as 

4  full 
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'c  full  of  vanity  as  the  fillieft  jcfler  ever  pleafed  to 

*  reprefent  it.  This  is  that  divine  wifdom  which  is 
c  alone  to  be  found  in  the  holy  icriptures ;  for  they 
c  impart  to  us  the  -knowledge  and  alTurance  of  things 

*  much  more  worthy  our  attention,  than  all  which 
■*  this  world  can  offer  to  onr  acceptance  ;  of  things 
4  which  heaven  itfelf  hath  condefcended  to  reveal  to 

*  us,  and  to  the  fmalleft  knowledge  of  which  the 
'  higheft  human  wit  unaiTifted  could  never  afcend. 

*  I  began  now  to  think  all  the  time  I  had  fpent  with 

*  the  beft  heathen  writers,  was  little  more  than  la- 

*  bour  loft  :  for  however  pleafant  and  delightful 
c  their  leffons  may  be,  or  however  adequate  to  the 
K  right  regulation  of  our  conduct  with  refpect  to  this 

*  world  only;  yet,  when  compared  with  the  glory  re- 

*  vealed  in  fcripture,  their  higheft  documents  wil$ 

*  appear  as  trifling,  and  or  as  little  confequence  as 

*  the  rules  by  which  children  regulate  their  cliildifh 
'  little  games  and  paftime.  True  it  is,  that  philo- 
c  fophy  makes  us  wifer,  but  chriftianity  makes  us 
c  better  men.  Philofophy  elevates  and  fteels  the 
'  mind,   chriftianity  foftens  and  Iweetens  it.     The 

*  former  makes  us  the  objects  of  human  admiration, 
€  the  latter  of  divine  love.     That  infures  us  a  tem- 

4  poral,  but  this  an  eternal  happinefs. But  I  am 

e  afraid  I  tire  you  with  my  rhaplbdy.' 

*  Not  at  all,'  cries  Partridge;   c  Lud  forbid  we 
x  fliould  be  tired  with  good  thinojs  !' 

'  I  had  fpent,'  continued  the  Stranger,  *  about 

*  four  years  in  the  moil  delightful  manner  to  myfelf,, 

*  totally  given  up  to  contemplation,   and  entirely 

*  unembaraffed  with  the  affairs  of  the  world,  when 
c  I  loft  the  beft  of  fathers,  and  one  whom  I  lb  en- 

*  tirely  loved.,  that  my  grief  at  his  lofs  exceeds  all 

*  defcription,      I  now  abandoned  my  books,    and 

*  gave  myfelf  up  for  a  whole  month  to  the  efforts 
•*  of  melancholy  and  defpair.     Time,  however,  the 

*  beft  phyfician  of  the  mind,   at  length  brought  me 

*  relief?     *  Ay,  ay,  'Tern-pus  edax  renma'  laid  Par- 

I  i  4  tridge. 
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tridge.  '  I  then,'  continued  the  Stranger/,  c  betook 
1  myfelf  a'gairi  to  my  former  (tunics,  which  I  may  fay 
c  perfected  my  cure  ;  for  philofophy  and  religion 
f  may  be  called  the  exercifes  of  the  mind,  and  when 
1  this  is  difordercd,  they  are  as  wholefome  as  exercife 
'  can  be  to  a  diftempered  body.  They  do  indeed 
c  produce  fimilar  erfecis  with  exercife ;  for  they 
f  fcrengthen  and  confirm  the  mind,  till  man  be- 
i  comes,  in  the  noble  ftrain  of  Horace, 

*  Forth t   £s?  in  feipfo  totus  teres  atque  rotundas, 
(  Externi  ne  quid  'Oaleat  per  Lcve  rnorari  : 

*  In  quern  manca  ruit  Jenifer  Fortuna*.' — 

Here  Jones  fmiled  at  fome  conceit  which  intruded 
irfelf  into  his  imagination  ;  but  the  Stranger,  I  be- 
jieve,  perceived  it  not,  and  proceeded  thus  : 

c  My  circumftances  were  now  greatly  altered  by 
c  the  death  of  that  belt  of  men ;  for  rny  brother, 
i  who  was  new  become  matter  of  the  houfe,  differ- 
'  ed  fo  widely  from  me  in  his  inclinations^  and  our 
(  purfuits  in  life  had  been  fo  very  various,  that  we 
£  were  the  worit  of  company  to  each  other ;  but 
c  what  made  our  living  together  ftill  more  difagree- 

*  able,  was  the  little  harmony  which  could  fubfifc 

*  between  the  few  who  reforted  to  me,  and  the  nu- 
s  merous  train  of  lportlmen  who  often  attended  my 

*  brother  from  the  field  to  the  table ;  for  fuch  fel- 
1  lows,   befides  the  noife  and  nonfenfe  with  which 

*  they  perfecute  the  ears  of  fober  men,  endeavour 

*  always  to  attack  them  with  affront  and  contempt. 

*  This  was  fo  much  the  cafe,  that  neither  I  myfelf, 
t  nor  my  friends,  could  ever  fit  down  to  a  meal  with 
1  them  without  being  treated  with  derifion,  becaufe 
-  we  were  unacquainted  with  the  phrafes  of  fportf- 

*  Finn  in  himfelf,  who  on  himfelf  relies, 

•  ifh'd  and  round,  who  runs  his  proper  courfc, 
And  breaks  misfortunes  with  fhperior  force.    Mr.  Francis. 

(  men. 
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c  men.  For  men  of  true  learning,  and  almofl  uni- 
c  verfal  knowledge,  always  companionate  the  igno- 
f  ranee  of  others ;  but  fellows  who  excel  in  feme 
£  little,  low,  contemptible  art,  are  always  certain  to 
(  defpife  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  that  art. 

*  In  fhort,  we  foon  feparated,  and  I  went,  by  the 
c  advice  of  a  phyfician,  to  drink  the  Bath  waters  ; 
{  for  my  violent  affliction,  added  to  a  fedentary  life, 
f  had  thrown  me  into-a  kind  of  paralytic  diforder, 
c  for  which  thofe  waters  are  accounted  an  almofi 
4  certain  cure.  The  fecond  day  after  my  arrival,  as 
f  I  was  walking  by  the  river,  the  fun  ihone  fo  in- 
■  tenfely  hot  (though,  it  was  early  in  the  year,  that 

*  I  retired  to  the  inciter  of  fome  willows,    and  fat 

*  down  by  the  river-fide.  Here  I  had  not  been  feated 
s  long  before  I  heard  a  perfon  on  the  other  fide  the 

*  willows,  fighing  and  bemoaning  himfelf  bitterly. 
(  On  a  hidden,  having  uttered  a  moft  impious 
s  oath,  he  cried,  (C  I  am  refolvcd  to  bear  it  no 
l<  longer,"  and  directly  threw  himfelf  into  the 
<  water.  I  immediately  ftarted,  and  ran  towards 
f  the  place,  calling  at  the  fame  time  as  h.udly  as 
'  I  could  for  affiftance.  An  angler  happened  luckily 
4  to  be  a  hilling  a  little  below  me,  though  fome  very 
-  high  fedge  had  hid  him  from  my  fight.  He  im- 
f  mediately  came  up,  and  both  of  us  together,  not 
1  without  fome  hazard  of  our  lives,  drew  the  body 

*  to  the  Ihore.     At  flrft  we  perceived  no  fign  of  life 

*  remaining ;  but  having  held  the  body  up  by  the 
(  heels  (for  we  foon  had  affiftance  enough),  it  dif- 

*  charged  a  vaft  quantity  of  water  at  the  mouth,  and 
c  at  length  began  to  difcover  fome  fymptoms  of 
f  breathing,  and  a  little  afterwards  to  move  both  its 

*  hands  and  its  legs. 

c  An  apothecary,  who  happened  to  be  prefent 
c  among  others,  advifed  that  the  body,  which  feemed 
f  now  to  have  pretty  well  emptied  itfelf  of  water, 
f  and  which  began  to  have  many  convulfive  motions, 
'  fhould  be  diredtly  taken  up,  and  carried  into  a 

c  warm 
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*  warm  bed.     This  was  accordingly  performed,  die 

*  apothecary  and  rnyielf  attending. 

'  As  we  were  going  towards  an  inn.,  for  we  knew 

*  not  the  man's  lodgings,  luckily  a  woman  met  us, 

*  who,  after  fome  violent  fcreaming,  told  us,   that 

*  the  gentleman  lodged  at  her  houfe. 

'  When  I  had  ieen  the  man  fafely  depofited  there, 
*'I  left  him  to  the  care  of  the  apothecary,  who,  I 

*  fuppofe,  uied  all  the  right  methods  with  him  ; 
<  for  the  next  morning  I  heard  he   had  perfectly 

*  recovered  his  fenfes. 

'  I  then  went  to  vifit  him,   intending  to  fearch 

*  out,  as  well  as  I  could,  the  caufe  of  his  having 
c  attempted  fo  defperate  an  act,  and  to  prevent,  as 

*  far  as  I  was  able,  his  purfuing  fuch  wicked  inten- 

*  tions  for  the  future.  I  was  no  fooner  admitted 
c  into  his  chamber,    than  we  both  inftantly  knew 

*  each  other ;  for  who  mould  this  perfon  be,  but 
f  my  good  friend  Mr.  Watfon !  Here  I  will  not  trouble 
6  you  with  what  paffed  at  our  firft  interview :  for  I 

*  would  avoid  prolixity  as  much  as  pofifible.'    c  Pray 

*  let  us  hear  all,'  cries  Partridge,  l  I  want  mightily 
Q  to  know  what  brought  him  to  Bath.' 

*  You  fhall  hear  every  thing  material,'  anfwered 
the  Stranger*,  and  then  proceeded  to  relate  what  we 
ihaii  proceed  to  write,  after  we  have  given  a  more 
breathing  time  to  both  ourfelves  and  the  reader. 


•& 


C  H  A  P.     XIV. 

In  which  the  Man  of  the  Hill  concludes  his  hijlory* 

MR.  Watfon,'  continued  the  Stranger,  '  very 
freely  acquainted  me,  that  the  unhappy 
1  lituationof  his  circumftances,  occafioned  by  a  tide 
'  of  ill-luck,  had  in  a  manner  forced  him  to  a  re- 
*  folution  of  deflroying  himfelf. 

'  I  now  began  to  argue  very  ferioufly  with  him, 
f  in  oppofuion  to  this  heathenifh,  or  indeed  diabo- 

1  lical 
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*  lical  principle  of  the  lawfulnefs  of  felf-murdcr;  and 
'  laid  every  thing  which  occurred  to  me  on  the  iub- 
c  ject ;  but,  to  my  great  concern,  it  feemed  to  have 
'  very  little  effect  on  him.  He  teemed  not  at  all  to 
f  repent  of  what  he  had  done,  and  gave  me  re  alb  n  to 
c  fear,  he  would  foon  make  a  fecond  attempt  of  the 
?  like  horrible  kind. 

*  When  I  had  fmifhed  my  difcourfe,  inftead  of 
c  endeavouring  to  anfwer  my  arguments,  he  looked 
1  me  ftedfaftly  in  the  face,  and  with  a  fmile  faid, 
"  You  are  itrangely  altered,  my  good  friend,  fince 
<c  I  remember  you.  T  queuion  whether  any  of  our 
cc  bifhops  couid  make  a  better  argument  againft 
Cf  fuicide  than  you  have  entertained  me  with  ;  but 
"  unlefs  you  can  find  lbmebody  who  will  lend  me  a 
"  cool  hundred,  I  muft  either  hang,  or  drown,  or 
"  ftarve ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  laft  death  is  the 
"  moil  terrible  of  the  three." 

*  I  anfwered  him  very  gravely,  that  I  was  indeed. 

*  altered  fince  I  had  ftcn  him  latl.  That  I  had  found 
c  leifure  to  look  into  my  follies,  and  to  repent  of  them, 
(  I  then  advifed  him  to  purine  the  fame  Heps  ;  and 
{  at  laft  concluded  with  an  aflurance,  that  I  myfelf 
1  would  lend  him  a  hundred  pounds,  if  it  would  be  of 
c  any  fervice  to  his  affairs,  and  he  would  not  put  it 
c  into  the  power  of  a  die  to  deprive  him  of  it, 

4  Mr.  Watfon,  who  feemed  almoft  compofed  in 
c  (lumber  by  the  former  part  of  my  difcourfe,  was 

*  routed  by  the  latter.  He  feized  my  hand  eagerly, 
c  gave  me  a  thoufand  thanks,  and  declared  I  was  a 

*  friend  indeed  j  adding,  that  he  hoped  I  had  a  better 
c  opinion  of  him,  than  to  imagine  he  had  profited  fo 

*  little  by  experience,  as  to  put  any  confidence  in 
'  thofe  damned  dice  which  had  fo  often  deceived 
<  him.'  u  No,  no,"  cries  he,  cc  let  me  but  once 
"  handfomely  be  fet  up  again,  and  if  ever  fortune 
«  makes  a  broken  merchant  of  me  afterwards,  I  will 
*(  forgive  her.'* 

1 1  very 
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*  I  vcrv  well  underftood  the  language  of  fitting 

*  up,  and  broken  merchant.  I  therefore  faid  to  him 
(  with   a  very  grave  face,   Mr.  Watfon,  you  mult 

*  endeavour  to  find  out  fome   bufmefs  or  emplby- 

*  merit,  by  which  you  may  procure  yourfelf  a  liveli- 
(  hood ;  and  I  promiie  you,  could  I  fee  any  proba- 

*  bility  of  being  repaid  hereafter,  I  would  advance 

*  a  much  larger  fum  than  what  you  have  mentioned, 

*  to  equip  you  in  any  fair  and  honourable  calling  ; 

*  but  as  to  gaming,  befides  the  bafenefs  and  wicked- 
c  nefs  of  making  it  a  profefliori,  you  are  really,  to 

*  my  own  knowledge,  unfit  for  it}  and  it  will  end  in 

4  your  certain  ruin.' 

«.<  Why  now,  that's  ftrange,"  aniwered  he, "  neither 
fc  you,  nor  any  of  my  friends,  would  ever  allow  me 
<c  to  know  any  thing  of  the  matter,  and  yet,  I  be- 
t*  lieve,  I  am  as  good  a  hand  at  every  game  as  any 
*c  of  you  all  j  and  I  heartily  wifh  I  was  to  play  with 
."  you  only  for  your  whole  fortune ;  I  mould  define  no 
£*  better  fport,  and  I  would  let  you  name  your  game 
?c  into  the  bargain:  but  come,  my  dear  boy,  have  you 
(C  the  hundred  in  your  pocket  ?" 

c  I  aniwered,  I  had  only  a  bill  for  50 1.  which  I 
€  delivered  him,  and  promifed  to  bring  him  the  reft 
c  next  morning  j  and  after  giving  him  a  little  more 
c  advice,  took  my  leave. 

1  *  I  was  indeed  better  than  my  word  ;  for  I  re- 
•c  turned  to  him  that  very  afternoon.  When  I  en- 
f  tered  the  room,  I  found  him  fitting  up  in  his  bed 
'  at  cards  with  a  notorious  gamefter.    This  fight,  you 

*  will  imagine,  fhocked  me  not  a  little ;  to  which  I 

*  may  add  the  mortification  of  feeing  my  bill  deli- 

*  vered  by  him  to  his  antagonift,  and  thirty  guineas 

5  only  given  in  exchange  for  it. 

f  The  other  gamefter  prefently  quitted  the  room, 
c  and  then  Watfon  declared  he  was  amamed  to  fee 
f  me  ;  "  but,"  fays  he,  cc  I  find  luck  runs  fo  damn- 
"  ably  againft  me,  that  I  will  refolve  to  leave  off 
f*  play  forever,     I  have  thought  of  the  kind  pro- 

«  pofal 
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(  pofal  you  made  me  ever  fince,  and  I  promiie  you 
c  there  fliall  be  no  fault  in  me,  if  1  do  not  put  it  m 
(  execution." 
c  Though  I  had  no  great  faith  in  his  prbmifes,  I 
produced  him   the  remainder  of  the  hundred  in 
confequence  of  my  own ;  for  which  he  gave  me 
a  note,  which  was  ail  I  ever  expected  to  fee  in  re- 
turn for  my  money. 

*  We  were  prevented  from  any  further  difcourfe  at 
prefent,  by  the  arrival  of  the  apothecary ;  who,  with 
much  joy  in  his  countenance,   and  without  eve?i 
afking  his  patient  how  he  did,  proclaimed  there  was 
great  news  arrived  in  a  letter  to  himfelf,  which  he 
faid  would  fhortly  be  public,  cc  That  the  duke  of 
c  Monmouth  was  landed  in  the  Weft  with  a  vafl 
1  army  of  Dutch;  and  that  another  vaft  fleet  hovered 
c  over  the  coafl  of  Norfolk,  and  was  to  make  a  de- 
c  fcent  there,  in  order  to  favour  the  duke's  enter- 
'  prize  with  adiverfion  on  that  fide." 
'  This  apothecary  was  one  of  the  greateft  politi- 
cians of  his  time.    He  was  more  delighted  with  the 
mod  paultry  packet,  than  with  the  beft  patient ; 
and  the  higheiljoy  he  was  capable  of,  he  received 
from  having  a  piece  of  news  in  his  pcfTeiTion  an 
hour  or  two  fooner  than  any  other  perfon  in  the 
town.  His  advices,  however,  were  feldom  authen- 
tic ;  for  he  would  fwallow  almoft  any  thing  as  a 
truth,  a  humour  which  many  made  ufe  of  to  impofe- 
upon  him. 

'  Thus  it  happened  with  what  he  at  prefent  com- 
municated ;  for  it  was  known  within  a  fhort  time 
afterwards,  that  the  duke  was  really  landed  ;  but 
that  his  army  confifted  only  of  a  few  attendants; 
and  as  to  the  diverfion  in  Norfolk,  it  was  entirely 
falfe.     • 

c  The  apothecary  ftaid  no  longer  in  the  room  than 
while  he  acquainted  us  with  his  news ;  and  then, 
without  faying  a  fy liable  to  his  patient  on  any  other 

«  fubjed* 
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fubjectj  departed  to  fpread  his  advices  all  over  the 
town. 

c  Events  of  this  nature  in  the  public  are  generally 
apt  to  eclipfe  all  private  concerns.  Our  difcourie, 
therefore,  now  became  entirely  political.  For  my 
own  part,  I  had  been  for  fome  time  very  ferioufly 
affecled  with  the  danger  to  which  the  Proteftant 
Religion  was  fo  vifibly  expofed  under  a  Popifh 
Prince  ;  and  thought  the  apprehenfion  of  it  alone 
fufficient  to  iuftify  that  infurrecYion  ;  for  no  real 
fecurity  can  ever  be  found  againfl  the  perfecuting 
fpirit  of  popery,  when  armed  with  power,  except 
the  depriving  it  of  that  power,  as  woeful  expe- 
rience prefently  (hewed.  You  know  how  king 
James  behaved  after  getting  the  better  of  this  at- 
tempt ;  how  little  he  valued  either  his  royal  word, 
or  coronation- oath,  or  the  liberties  and  rights  of 
his  people.  But  all  had  not  the  (cnfe  to  forefee 
this  at  firftj  and  therefore  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
was  weakly  fupported ;  yet  all  could  feel  when  the 
evil  came  upon  them;  and  therefore  all  united,  at 
lad,  to  drive  out  that  king,  againfl  whofe  excluiion 
a  great  party  among  us  had  fo  warmly  contended 
during  the  reign  of  his  brother,  and  for  whom  they 
now  fought  with  fuch  zeal  and  affedtion.' 
'  What  you  fay,'  interrupted  Jones,  f  is  very 
true  ;  and  it  has  often  (truck  me,  as  the  mod 
wonderful  thing  I  ever  read  of  in  hiftory,  that  fo 
foon  after  this  convincing  experience,which  brought 
our  whole  nation  to  join  fo  unanimouflyin  expelling 
king  James,  for  the  prefervation  of  our  religion 
and  liberties,  there  mould  be  a  party  among  us 
mad  enough  to  deiire  the  placing  his  family  again 
on  the  throne.'  c  You  are  not  in  earned  V  anfwered 
the  old  man ;  c  there  can  be  no  fuch  party.  As 
bad  an  opinion  as  I  have  of  mankind,  I  cannot 
believe  them  infatuated  to  fuch  a  degree.  There 
may  be  fome  hot-headed  papifts  led  by  their  priefts 
to  engage  in  this  defperate  caufe,   and  think  it  a 

<  holy 
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*  holy  war ;  but  that  Proteftants,  that  are  members 

*  of  the  Church  of  England,  fhould  be  fuch  apoftates^, 
c  fuch  Felos  de/e,  I  cannot  believe  it ;  no,  no,  young 

*  man,  unacquainted  as  I  am  with  what  has  paft  in, 

*  the  world  for  thefe  laft  thirty  years,  I  cannot  be  fo 

*  impofed  upon  as  to  credit  fo  foolifli  a  tale;  but  I 
'  fee  you  have  a  mind  to  fport  with  my  ignorance.* 

*  Can  it  be  poftible/  replied  Jones,  '  that  you  have 

*  lived  fo  much  out  of  the  world  as  not  to  know, 

*  that  during  that  time  there  have  been  two  rebel- 

*  lions  in  favour  of  the  fon  of  king  James,  one  of 

*  which  is  now  actually  raging  in  the  very  heart  of 

*  the  kingdom  j'  At  thefe  words  the  old  gentleman, 
ftarted  up,  and,  in  a  moft  folemn  tone  of  voice,  con- 
jured Jones  by  his  Maker  to  tell  him,  if  what  he  faid 
was  really  true  j  which  the  other  as  folemnly  affirm- 
ing, he  walked  feveral  turns  about  the  room  in  a  pro- 
found filence,  then  cried,  then  laughed,  and,  at  laft, 
fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  bleffed  God,  in  a  loud 
thankfgiving  prayer,  for  having  delivered  him  from- 
ail  fociety  with  human  nature,  which  could  be  capa- 
ble of  iuch  monftrous  extravagancies.  After  which, 
being  reminded  by  Jones  that  he  had  broke  off  his 
ftory,  he  refumed  it  again  in  this  manner : 

c  As  mankind,,  in  the  days  I  was  fpeaking  of,  was 
4  not  yet  arrived  to  that  pitch  of  madnefs  which  I 

■  find  they  are  capable  of  now,  and  which,  to  be  fure,, 

*  I  have  only  efcaped  by  living  alone,  and  at  a  di- 

*  fiance  from  the  contagion,  there  was  a  confiderable 

■  rifing  in  favour  of  Monmouth  ;  and  my  principles 
6  ftrongly  inclining  me  to  take  the  fame  part,  I  de- 
c  termined  to  join  him;,  and  Mr.  Watfon,  fromdif- 

*  ferent  motives  concurring  in  the  fame  rcfolution 
c  (for  the  fpirit  of  a  gamefter  will  carry  a  man  as  far 

*  upon  fuch  an  occafion  as  the  fpirit  of  patriotifm), 

*  we  foon  provided  ourfelves  with  all  neceffaries,  and 
c  went  to  the  duke  at  Bridgewater. 

c  The  unfortunate  event  of  this  enterprize,  you 

*  are,  I  conclude,  as  well  acquainted  with  as  myfelf. 

1  I  efcaped, 
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c  I  efcaped,  together  with  Mr.  W atfon,  from  the 
c  battle  at  Sedgemore,  in  which  action  I  received  a 

*  flight  wound.     We  rode  near  forty  miles  together 

*  on  the  Exeter  road,  and  then  abandoning  otir  hories, 
£  fcrambled  as  well  as  we  could  through  the  fields 

*  and  bye-roads,  till  we  arrived  at  a  little  wild  hut  on  a 
'  common,  where  a  poor  old  woman  took  all  the  care 
c  of  us  fhe  could,  and  dreffed  my  wound  with  falve, 

*  which  quickly  healed  it.' 

'  Pray,  Sir,  where  was  the  wound  ?'  lays  Partridge; 
The  ftranger  fatisfied  him  it  was  in  his  arm,  and  then 
continued  his  narrative.    f  Here,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  Mr; 

*  Watfon  left  me  the  next  morning,  in  order,  as  he 
c  pretended,  to  get  us  fome  provifion  from  the  town 
c  of  Collumpton  ;   but — can  I  relate  it ;  or  can  you 

*  believe  it  ?  —  This  Mr.  Watfon,  this  friend,  this 
c  bafe,  barbarous,  treacherous  villain,  betrayed  me 
'  to  a  party  of  horfe  belonging  to  king  James,  and, 
'  at  his  return,  delivered  me  into  their  hands. 

c  The  foldiers,  being  fix  in  number,  had  now 
c  feized  me,  and  were  conducting  me  to  Taunton 
'  gaol ;  but  neither  my  prefent  fituation,  nor  the  ap- 

*  prehenfions  of  what  might  happen  to  me,  were 
c  half  fo   irkfome  to  my  mind  as  the  company  of 

*  my  falfe  friend,  who,  having  furrendered  himfelf, 
(  was  likewife  confidered  as  a  priioner,  though  he 

*  was  better  treated,  as  being  to  make  his  peace  at 
'  my  expence.  He  at  hilt  endeavoured  to  excufe  his 
'  treachery;  but  when  he  received  nothing  but  fcorn 
c  and  upbraiding  from  me,  he  foon  changed  his  note, 

*  abufed  me  as  the  moil  atrocious  and  malicious  rebel, 

*  and  laid  ail  his  own  guilt  to  my  charge,  who,  as  he 
f  declared,  had  folicited,  and  even  threatened  him, 

*  to  make  him  take  up  arms  againft  his  gracious,  as 

*  well  as  lawful,  fovereign. 

(  This  falfe  evidence  (for  in  reality,  he  had  been 
c  much  the  forwarder  of  the  two)  ftung  me  to  the 
f  quick,  and  raifed  an  indignation  fcarce  conceivable 
c  by  thoie  who  have  not  felt  it.     However,  forturte 

'  at 
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(  at  length  took  pity  on  me ;  for  as  we  were  got  a 
'  little  beyond  Wellington,  in  a  narrow  lane,  my 

*  guards  received  a  falfe  alarm,  that  near  fifty 'of  the 
'  enemy  were  at  hand  ;  upon  which  they  fhifted  for 
c  themfelves,  and  Id't  me  and  my  betrayer  to  do  the 

*  lame.  That  villain  immediately  ran  from  me,  and 
'  I  am  glad  he  did,  or  I  ftiould  have  certainly  endea- 
c  voured,  though  I  had  no  arms,  to  have  executed 
c  vengeance  on  his  bafencls. 

'  I  was  now  once  more  at  liberty;  and  immediately 

*  withdrawing  from  the  highway  into  the  fields,  I 
'  travelled  on,  fcarce  knowing  which  way  I  went,  and 

*  making  it  my  chief  care  to  avoid  all  public  roads, 
1  and  ail  towns,  nay,  even  the  moil  homely  houfes  5 

*  for  I  imagined  every  human  creature  whom  I  law 
c  defirous  of  betravins;  me. 

'  At  laftj   after  rambling  feveral  days   about  the 

<  country,  during  which  the  fields  afforded  me  the 
i  fame  bed,  and  the  fame  food,  which  nature  beftows 
'  on  our  favage  brothers  of  the  creation,  I  at  length 
c  arrived  at  this  place,  where  the  folitude  and  wild- 

*  nefs  of  the  country  invited  me  to  fix  my  abode,. 

*  The  firft  perfon  with  whom  I  took  up  my  habita- 
1  tion,  was  the  mother  of  this  old  woman,  with  whom 

*  I  remained  concealed,  till  the  news  of  the  glorious 

<  revolution  put  an  end  to  all  my  apprenenfions  of 
1  danger,  and  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  once  more 
f  vifitiflg  my  own  home,  and  of  enquiring  a  little 
£  into  iny  affairs,  which  I  foon  fettled  as  agreeably  to 

*  my  brother  as  to  myfelf;    having  refigned  every 

*  thing  to  hinij  for  which  he  paid  me  the  fum  of  a 
i  thoufand  pounds,  and  fettled  on  me  an  annuity  for 
'  iifc. 

*  His   behaviour  in   this  kit   inftance,   as  in  all 

*  others,  was  felfifh.  and  ungenerous.  I  could  not 
'  look  on  him  as  my  friend,  nor  indeed  did  he  defire 
1  that  1  fhould  ;  fo  I  prefently  took  my  leave  of  himj 

*  as  well  as  of  my  other  acquaintance;  and  from 

Vol.  VI.  K  k    '  *  that 
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c  that  day  to  this,  my  hiflory  is  little  better  than  a 
f  blank.' 

c  And  is  it  poMible,  Sir,'  faid  Jones,  c  that  you 
c  can  have  refided  here  from  that  day  to  this  ?'  *  O 
5  no,  Sir!'  anfwered  the  gentleman,  '  I  have  been  a 
c  great  traveller,  and  there  are  few  parts  of  Europe 
£  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.'  '  I  have  not, 
'  Sir,'  cried  Jones,  c  the  affurance  to  afk  it  of  you 
f  now.  Indeed,  it  would  be  cruel,  after  fo  much 
1  breath  as  you  have  already  fpent.  But  you  will  give 
e  me  leave  to  wilh  for  fome  further  opportunity  of 
'  hearing  the  excellent  obfervations  which  a  man  of 
c  yourfenfe  and  knowledge  of  the  world  muft  have 
4  made  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  travels.'     '  Indeed, 

*  young  gentleman,'  anfwered  the  Stranger,  c  I  will 

*  endeavour  to  fatisfy  your  curiofity  on  this  head 

*  likewife,  as  far  as  I  am  able.'  Jones  attempted 
frefh  apologies,  but  was  prevented  ;  and  while  lie  and 
Partridge  fat  with  greedy  and  impatient  ears,  the 
Stranger  proceeded  as  in  the  next  chapter. 

C  K  A  P.     XV. 

A  brief  hijiory  of  Europe  ;  and  a  curious  dif courfe  be- 
tween Mr.  Jones  and  the  Man  of  the  Hill. 

N  Italy  the  landlords  are  very  filent.  In  France 
they  are  more  talkative,  but  yet  civil.  In 
1  Germany  and  Holland  they  are  generally  very 
1  impertinent.  And  as  for  their  honefty,  I  believe 
£  it  is  pretty  equal  in  all  thofe  countries.  The 
i  Laquais  a  Lcuange  are  lure  to  lofe  no  opportunity 
f  of  cheating  you  ;  and  as  for  the  poitilions,  I  think 

*  they  are  pretty  much  alike  all  the  world  over. 
1  Thefe,  Sir,  are  the  obfervations  on  men  which  I 

*  made  in  my  travels  ■,  for  thefe  were  the  only  men 
(  I  ever  converfed  with.     My  defign,  when  I  went 

*  abroad,  was  to  divert  myielf  by  feeing  the  won- 

*  drous  variety  of  profpecls,  bealts,  birds,  fifhes,  in- 

1  k£t$} 
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feels,  and  vegetables,  with  which  God  has  been 
pleafed  to  enrich  the  feveral  parts  of  this  globe. 
A  variety,  which  as  it  mult  give  great  pleafure  to 
a  contemplative  beholder,  lb  doth  it  admirably 
difplay  the  power,  and  wifdom,  and  goodnefs  of  the 
Creator.  Indeed,  to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  but  one 
work  in  his  whole  creation  that  doth  him  any  dif- 
honour,  and  with  that  I  have  long  fince  avoided 
holding  any  converfation.' 

T  You  will  pardon  me,'  cries  Jones,  f  but  I  have 
always  imagined,  that  there  is  in  this  very  work 
you  mention,  as  great  variety  as  in  all  the  reft  ; 
for  beiides  the  difference  of  inclination,  cuftoms 
and  climates  have,  I  am  told,  introduced  the  utmoft 
diverfity  into  human  nature.'    Very  little  indeed/ 

anfwered  the  other ;  c  thofe  who  travel  in  order  to 
acquaint  themfelves  with  the  different  manners  of 
men,  might  fpare  themfelves  much  pains,  by  goino- 
to  a  Carnival  at  Venice ;  for  there  they  will  fee  at 
once  all  which  they  candifcover  in  the  feveral  courts 
of  Europe.  The  fame  hypocrify,  the  fame  fraud; 
in  fhort,  the  fame  follies  and  vices  drefTed  in  dif- 
ferent habits.  In  Spain,  thefe  are  equipped  with 
much  gravity ;  and  in  Italy,  with  vail  fplendor.  In 
France,  a  knave  is  drefTed  like  a  fop  ;  and  in  the 
northern  countries,  like  a  floven.  But  human  na- 
ture is  every  where  the  fame,  everywhere  the  objeci: 
of  deteftation  and  fcorn. 

<  As  for  my  own  part,  I  palled,  through  all  thefe 
nations,  as  you  perhaps  may  have  done  through  a 
crowd  at  a  mew,  joflling  to  get  by  them,  holding 
my  nofe  with  one  hand,  and  defending  my  pockets 
with  the  other,  without  fpeaking  a  word  to  any  of 
them,  while  I  was  preffing  on  to  fee  what  I  wanted 
to  fee  ;  which,  however  entertaining  it  might  be  in 
itfelf,  fcarce  made  me  amends  for  the  trouble  the 
company  gave  me.' 
'  Did  not  you  find  fome  of  the  nations  amono- 

*  which  you  travelled,  lefs  troublefome  to  you  than 
K  k  2  «  others  ?' 
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1  others  ?'    faid  Jones.     f  O  yes !'    replied  the  old 
man  ;    *  the  Turks  were  much  more  tolerable  to 

*  me  than  the  Chrifiians;   for  they  are  men  of  pro- 

*  found  taciturnity,  and  never  difturb  a  (tranger  with 
c  queitions.  Now  and  then  indeed  they  beftow  a 
c  fhort  curie  upon  him,  or  (pit  in  his  face  as  he  walk's 
c  the  ftreets,  but  then  they  have  done  with  him  ;  ■ 
'  and  a  man  may  live  an  age  in  their  country  with- 
'  out  hearing  a  dozen  v,ords  from  them.     But  of  all 

*  the  people  I  ever  faw,  heaven  defend  me  from  the 

*  French.  With  their  damned  prate  and  civilities,. 
f  and  doing;  the  honour  of  their  nation  to  flranerers 
4  (as  they  are  pleafed  to  call  it),  but  indeed  fetting 
s  forth  their  own  vanity ;  they  are  fo  troublefome, 

*  that  I  had   infinitely  rather  pafs  my  life  with  the 

*  Hottentots,  than  fet  my  foot  in  Paris  again.    They 

*  are  a  nafty  people,  but  their  naltinefs  is  moftly 
i  without;  whereas  in  France,    and  fome  other  na- 

*  tions  that  I  won't  name,  it  is  all  within,  and  makes 

*  them  ftink  much  more  to  my  reafon,  than  that  of 
i  Hottentots  does  to  my  nofe. 

c  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  ended  the  hiftory  of  my  life; 

4  for  as  to  all  that  feries  of  years  during  which  I 
i  have  lived  retired  here,  it  affords  no  variety  to 
'  entertain  you,  and  may  be  almofl  confidered  as  one 

*  day.  The  retirement  has  been  fo  complete,  that  I 
i  could  hardly  have  enjoyed  a  more  abfolute  folitude 
f  in  the  deferts  of  the  Thebai's,  than  here  in  the  midft 
1  of  this  populous  kingdom.  As  I  have  no  eftate,  I 
1  am  plagued  with  no  tenants  orfcewards;  my  annuity 

*  is  paid  me  pretty  regularly,  as  indeed  it  ought  to 
'  be;  for  it  is  much  lefs  than  what  I  might  have  ex- 
i  pefted,  in  return  for  what  I  gave  up.  Vifits  I  ad- 
'  mit  none;  and  the  old  woman  who  keeps  my  houie, 
'  knows  that  her  place  entirely  depends  upo  .  her 

5  faving  me  all  the  trouble  of  buying  the  things  that 
s.  I  want,  keeping  off  all  folicitation  or  buHnefs  from 
f  me,  and  holding  her  tongue  whenever.!  am  within 
s  hearing.  As  my  walks  are  all  by  night,  I  am  pretty 

1  fee   re 
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*  fecure  in  this  wild,  unfrequented  place,  from  meet- 

*  ing  any  company.     Some  few  perfons  I  have  met 

*  by  chance,   and  fen:  them  home  heartily  frighted, 

*  as  from  the  oddnefs  of  my  drefs  and  figure  they 

*  took  me  for  a  ghoft  or  a  hobgoblin.      But  what 

*  has  happened  to-night  ihews,  that  even  here  I  can- 

*  not  be  fafe  from  the  villany  of  men ;  for  without 

*  your  affiftance,  I  had  not  only  been  robbed,  but  very 

*  probably  murdered.' 

Jones  thanked  the  Stranger  for  the  trouble  he  had 
taken  in  relating  his  fiery,  and  then  expreffed  fome 
wonder  how  he  could  poflibly  endure  a  life  of  fuch 
foiitude ;  in  which/    fays  he,  '  you  may  well  com- 

*  plain  of  the  want  of  variety.  Indeed,  I  am  aftonifh- 
c  ed  how  you  have  filled  up,  or  rather  killed,  fo  much 

*  of  your  time.' 

*  I  am  not  at  all  furprized,'    anfwered  the  other, 

*  that  to  one  whofe    affections    and    thoughts    are 

*  fixed  on  the  world,  my  hours  fhould  appear  to  haye 

*  wanted  employment  in  this  place;  bun  there  is  one 

*  finglc  aft,  for  which  the  whole  life  of  man  is  in- 

*  finitely  too  fhort.     What  time  can  fuffice  for  the 

*  contemplation  and  worfhip  of  that  glorious  im- 

4  mortal,  and  eternal  Being,    among  the  works  of 

*  whofe  ihipendous  creation  not  only  this    globe, 

*  but  even  thofe  numberlefs  luminaries  which  we 
1  may  here  behold  fpangling  all  the  iky,  though  they 

*  mould  many  of  them  be  funs  lighting  different 

*  fy items  of  worlds,  may  poflibly  appear  but  as  a 

*  few  atoms,  oppofed  to  the  whole  earth  which  we 

*  inhabit  ?   Can  a  man  who,  by  divine  meditations, 

*  is  admitted,   as  it  were,  into  the  converfation  ol 

*  this    ineffable,   incomprehenfible   Majefty,    think 

*  days,  or  years,  or  ages,  too  long  for  the  continuance 

*  of  lb  ravifhing  an  honour  ?  Shall  the  trifling  amufe- 

*  ments,  the  palling  pleafures,   the  filly  bufmefs  of 

*  the  world,  roil  away  our  hours  too  fwiftly  from 
'  us ;    and  mall  the  pace  of  time  feem  fluggim  to  a 

5  mind  exercifed  in  ftudies  fo  high,  fo  important,  and 

K  k  3  «  fo 
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f  fo  glorious !  As  no  rime  is  fufficient,  fo  no  place 
f  is  improper,  for  this  great  concern.  On  what  object 
c  can  we  caft  our  eyes,  which  may  not  infpire  us  with 
'ideas  of  his  power,  of  his  wifdom,  and  of  his  good- 
c  nefs  ?  It  is  not  neceflfary,  that  the  rifmg  fun  mould 
c  dart  his  fiery  glories  over  the  eaftern  horizon  j  nor 
c  that  the  boifterous  winds  fhould  rum  from  their 
1  caverns,  and  make  the  lofty  foreft ;  nor  that  the 
'  opening  clouds  fhould  pour  their  deluges  on  the 
c  plains  :  it  is  not  neceffary,  I  fay,  that  any  of  thefe 
c  fhould  proclaim  his  Majefty ;  there  is  not  an  in- 

*  feci:,  not  a  vegetable,  of  fo  low  an  order  in  the 
c  creation,  as  not  to  be  honoured' with  bearing  marks 
c  of  the  attributes  of  its  great  Creator  j   marks  not 

*  only  of  his  power,  but  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnefs. 
'  Man  alone,  the  king  of  this  globe,  the  laft  and 
1  greateft  work  of  the  Supreme  Being,  below  the 

*  fun  ■,  man  alone  hath  bafely  difhonoured  his  own 
f  nature,  and  by.  difhoneity,  cruelty,  ingratitude, 
'  and  treachery,  hath  called  his  Maker's  goodnefs  in 
'  queftion,  by  puzzling  us  to  account  how  a  bene- 
1  volent  Being  fhould  form  fo  foolifh,  and  fo  vile  an 
£  animal.  Yet  this  is  the  Being  from  whofe  con- 
'  verfation  you  think,  I  fuppofe,  that  I  have  been 
1  unfortunately  reftrained,  and  without  whofe  blcffed 
f  fociety,  life,  in  your  opinion,  mult  be  tedious  and 
f  infipid'.' 

f  In  the  former  part  of  what  you  faid,'  replied 
Jones,  '  I  moil  heartily  and  readily  concur  ;  but  I 
J  believe,  as  well  as  hope,  that  the  abhorrence  which 
c  you  exprels  for  mankind,  in  the  conclufion  is 
'  much  too  general.  Indeed,  you  here  fall  into  an 
4  error,  wnich,  in  my  little  experience,  1  have  ob- 
f  fcrved  to  be  a  very  common  one,   by  taking  the 

*  character  of  mankind  from  the  worft  and  bafeft 
f  among  them  ;  whereas,  indeed,  as  an  excellent 
'  writer  obferves,    nothing  fhould  be  efleemed  as 

*  characteriflical  of  a  fpecies,  but  what  is  to  be 
f  found  among  the  bed  and  mod  perfect  individuals 


ot 
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*  of  that  fpecies.     This  error,  I  believe,  is  generally 

*  committed  by  thofe  who,  from  want  of  proper  cau- 

*  tion  in  the  choice  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance. 
<  have  fuffered  injuries  from  bad  and  worthlefs  menj 
€  tv/o  or  three  instances  of  which  are  very  unjuftly 

*  charged  on  all  human  nature.' 

'  I  think  I  had  experience  enough  of  it,'  anfwered 
the  other.     '  My  firft  miftrefs,  and  my  firft  friend, 

*  betrayed  me  in  the  bafeft  manner,  and  in  matters 

*  which  threatened  to  be  of  the  worftof  confequences, 

*  even  to  bring  me  to  a  ihameful  death.' 

*  But  you  will  pardon  me,'  cries  J  ones,  f  ifldefire 

*  you  to  reflect  who  that  miftrefs,  and  who  that  friend 

*  were.     What  better,  my  good  Sir,   could  be  ex- 

*  peeked  in  love  derived  from  the  flews,  or  in  friend- 
'  fhip  firft  produced  and  nourished  at  the  gamingr 
4  table  ?  To  take  the  characters  of  women  from  the 

*  former  iriftance,  or  of  men  from  the  latter,  would 
'  be  as  uniyft  as  to  aifert,  that  air  is  a  naufeous  and 
e  unwholefome  element,   becaufe  we  find  it  fo  in  a 

*  jakes.     I  have  lived  but  a  fhort  time  in  the  world, 

*  and  yet  have  known  men  worthy  of  the  higheft 

*  friendihip,  and  women  of  the  higheft  love.' 

*  Alas!  young  man,'  anfwered  the  Stranger, c  yew 

*  have  lived,  you  confefs,  but  a  very  fhort  time  in 
f  the  world  ;  I  was  fomewhat  older  than  you  when  I 
'  was  of  the  fame  opinion.' 

'  You  might  have  remained  fo  ftill,'  replied  Jones, 
£  if  you  had  not  been  unfortunate,  I  will  venture  to 

*  fay  incautious,  in  the  placing  your  affections,     if* 

*  there  was,  indeed,  much  more  wickednefs  in  the 

*  world  than  there  is,  it  would  not  prove  fuch  general 
'  affertions  againft  human  nature,  fmce  much  of  this 
'arrives  by  mere  accident,  and  many  a  man  who 
f  commits  evil,  is  not  totally  bad  and  corrupt  in  his 
c  heart.     In  truth,  none  feem  to  have  any  tide  to 

*  affert  human  nature  to  be  neceffarily  and  univerfally 

*  evil,  but  thofe  whofe  own  minds  afford  them  one 

Kk  4  f  in  fiance 
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inftance  of  this  natural  depravity  ;  which  is  not,  I 
*  am  convinced,  your  cafe.' 

1  And  fuch,'  faid  the  Stranger,  *  will  be  always  the 
c  moft  backward  to  alien:  any  fuch  thing.  Knaves 
f  will  no  more  endeavour  to  perfuade  us  of  the  bafe- 
'  nefs  of  mankind,  than  a  highwayman  will  inform 
c  you  that  there  are  thieves  on  the  road.  This  would 
1  indeed  be  a  method  to  put  you  on  your  guard,  and 
1  to  defeat  their  own  purpofes.  For  which  reafon, 
c  though  knaves,  as  I  remember,  are  verv  aot  to 
c  abufe  particular  perfons  ;  yet  they  never  caft  any 
f  reflections  on  human  nature  in  general.'  The  old 
gentleman  fpoke  this  fo  warmly,  that  as  Jones  de- 
ipaired  of  making  a  convert,  and  was  unwilling  to 
offend,  lie  returned  no  anfwer. 

The  day  now  began  to  fend  forth  its  firft  ftreams 
of  light,  when  Jones  made  an  apology  to  the  Stranger 
for  having  (laid  fo  long,  and  perhaps  detained  him 
from  his  reft.  The  Stranger  anfwered,  '  He  never 
c  wanteft  reft  lefs  than  at  prefent ;  for  that  day  and 
c  night  were  indifferent  feafons  to  him,  and  that  he 
f  commonly  made  ufe  of  the  former  for  the  time  of 
{  his  repofe,  and  of  the  latter  for  his  walks  and  lucu- 
1  brations.  However,'  faid  he,  (  it  is  now  a  moft 
c  lovely  morning,  ana  if  you  can  bear  any  longer  to  be 
c  without  your  own  reft  or  food,  I  will  gladly  enter- 
c  tain  you  with  the  fight  of  fome  very  fine  profpects, 
'  which  I  believe  you  have  not  yet  feen.' 

Jones  very  readily  embraced  this  offer,  and  they 
immediately  fet  forward  together  from  the  cottage. 
As  for  Partridge,  he  had  fallen  into  a  profound  repofe, 
juft  as  the  Stranger  had  finifhed  his  ftory  ;  for  his 
curiofity  was  fatisfied,  and  the  fubfequent  difcourfe 
was  not  forcible  enough  in  its  operation  to  conjure 
down  the  charms  of  fieep.  Jones  therefore  left  him 
to  enjoy  his  nap ;  and  as  the  reader  may  perhaps  be, 
at  this  feafon,  glad  of  the  fame  favour,  we  will  here 
put  an  end  to  the  eighth  book  of  our  hiftory. 
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Containing  twelve  hours. 

CHAP.     I. 

Of  thofe  who  lawfully  may,   and  of  thofe  who  may  not 
write  Juch  hiftories  as  this. 

MONG  other  good  ufes  for  which  I  have 
thought  proper  to  inftitute  thefe  feveral  intro- 
ductory chapters,  I  have  confidered  them  as  a  kind 
of  mark  or  ftamp,  which  may  hereafter  enable  a 
very  indifferent  reader  to  diftinguifh  what  is  true  and. 
genuine  in  this  hiftoric  kind  of  writing,  from  what 
is  falfe  and  counterfeit.  Indeed,  it  feems  likely  that 
fome  fuch  mark  may  fhortly  become  neceflary,  fince 
the  favourable  reception  which  two  or  three  authors 
have  lately  procured  for  their  works  of  this  nature 
from  the  public,  will  probably  ferve  as  an  encou- 
ragement to  many  others  to  undertake  the  like. 
Thus  a  fwarm  of  icolifh  novels,  and  monflrous.  ro- 
mances 
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mances  will  be  produced,  either  to  the  great  impove- 
riihing  of  bookfellers,  or  to  the  great  lois  of  time 
and  depravation  of  morals  in  the  reader ;  nay,  often 
to  the  ipreading  of  fcandal  and  calumny,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  characters  of  many  worthy  and  ho- 
neft  people. 

I  queftion  not  but  the  ingenious  author  of  the 
Spectator  was  principally  induced  to  prefix  Greek  and 
Latin  mottos  to  every  paper,  from  the  fame  confede- 
ration of  guarding  againft  the  purfuit  of  thofe  fcrib- 
blers,  who,  having  no  talents  of  a  writer  but  what 
is  taught  by  the  writing-mafrer,  are  yet  nov/ife 
afraid  nor  afhamed  to  affume  the  fame  titles  with  the 
greateft  genius,  than  their  good  brother  in  the  fable- 
was  of  braying  in  the  lion's  fkin. 

By  the  device  therefore  of  his  motto,  it  became 
impracticable  for  any  man  to  prefume  to  imitate  the 
Spectator,  withoutunderftanding  at  lead  one  fentence 
in  the  learned  languages.  In  the  fame  manner  I  have 
now  fecured  myfelf  from  the  imitation  of  thofe  who 
are  utterly  incapable  of  any  degree  of  reflection,  and 
whofe  learning  is  not  equal  to  an  effay. 

I  would  not  be  here  understood  to  inlinuate,  that 
the  greater!  merit  of  fuch  hiflorical  productions  can 
ever  lie  in  thefe  introductory  chapters  -,  but,  in  fact, 
thofe  parts  which  contain  mere  narrative  only,  afford 
much  more  encouragement  to  the  pen  of  an  imitator, 
than  thofe  which  are  cpmpoied  of  obfervation  and 
reflection.  Here  I  mean  fuch  imitators  as  Rowe  was 
of  Shakefpeare,  or  as  Horace  hints  fome  of  the  Ro- 
mans were  of  Cato,  by  bare  feet  and  lour  faces. 

To  invent  good  ftories,  and  to  tell  them  well,  are 
polTibly  very  rare  talents,  and  yet  I  have  obferved 
few  perfons  who  have  fcrupled  to  aim  at  both;  and 
if  we  examine  the  romances  and  novels  with  which 
the  world  abounds,  I  think  we  may  fairly  conclude;, 
that  moft  of  the  authors  would  net  have  attemDted 
to  ihew  their  teeth  (if  the  expreflipn  may  be  allowed 
me)  in  any  other  way  of  writing ;  nor  could  indeed 

have 
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have  ftrung  together  a  dozen  fentences  on  any  other 
iu  bj  eel:  whatever.  Scribimns  indocfi  doffique  pajjim  *, 
may  be  more  truly  faid  of  the  hiftorian  and  biographer, 
than  of  any  other  fpecies  of  writing ;  for  all  the  arts 
and  fciences  (even  criticifm  itfelf)  require  fome  little 
degree  of  learning  and  knowledge.  Poetry,  indeed, 
may  perhaps  be  thought  an  exception ;  but  then  it 
demands  numbers,  or  fomething  like  numbers ; 
whereas,  to  the  compofition  of  novels  and  romances, 
nothing  is  neceffary  but  paper,  pens  and  ink,  with  the 
manual  capacity  of  ufing  them.  This,  I  conceive, 
their  productions  in.ew  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  au- 
thors themfelves ;  and  this  muft  be  the  opinion  of 
their  readers,  if  indeed  there  be  any  fuch. 

Hence  we  are  to  derive  that  univerfal  contempt, 
which  the  world,  who  always  denominate  the  whole 
from  the  majority,  have  caft  on  all  hiftorical  writers, 
who  do  not  draw  their  materials  from  records.  And 
it  is  the  apprehenfion  of  this  contempt,  that  hath 
made  us  fo  cautioufly  avoid  the  term  romance,  a  name 
with  which  we  might  otherwife  have  been  well  enough 
contented.  Though,  as  we  have  good  authority  for  all 
our  characters,  no  lefs  indeed  than  the  vaft  authentic 
doomfday-book  of  nature,  as  is  elfewhere  hinted,  our 
labours  have  fufficient  title  to  the  name  of  hiftory. 
Certainly  they  deferve  fome  diftinction  from  thole 
works,  which  one  of  the  wittieft  of  men  regarded 
only  as  proceeding  from  &  pruritus,  or  indeed  rather 
from  a  loofenefs  of  the  brain. 

But  befides  the  difhonour  which  is  thus  cafe  on 
one  of  the  moil  ufeful  as  well  as  entertaining  of  all 
kinds  of  writing,  there  is  juft  reafon  to  apprehend, 
that  by  encouraging  fuch  authors,  we  fhail  propa- 
gate much  difhonour  of  another  kind,  I  mean  to  the 
characters  of  many  good  and  valuable  members  of 
fociecyj  for  the  dulleft  writers,   no  more  than  the 

*  Each  defperate  blockhead  dares  to  write, 

Ycrk  is  the  trade  of  every  living  wight.  Francis. 

i  dulleft 
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dullefl  companions,  are  always  inoffenfive.  They 
have  both  enough  of  language  to  be  indecent  and 
abufive.  And  furely,  if  the  opinion  juft  above  cited 
be  true,  we  cannot  wonder,  that  works  fo  naftily  de- 
rived mould  be  nafty  themfelves,  or  have  a  tendency 
to  make  others  fo. 

To  prevent  therefore,  for  the  future,  fuch  intem- 
perate abufes  of  leifure,  of  letters,  and  of  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  efpecially  as  the  world  feems  at  prefent 
to  be  more  than  ufually  threatened  with  them,  I  fliall 
here  venture  to  mention  fome  qualifications,  every 
one  of  which  are  in  a  pretty  high  degree  neceffary  to 
this  order  of  hiftorians. 

The  firft  is  genius,   without  a  full  vein  of  which, 
no  ftudy,  fays  Horace,  can  avail  us.     By  genius  I 
would  underftand  that  power,  or  rather  thofe  powers 
of  the  mind,  which  are  capable  of  penetrating  into 
all  things  within  our  reach  and  knowledge,  and  of 
diftinfniifhino-  their  effential  differences.     Thefe  are 
no  other  than  invention  and  judgment;  and  they  are 
both  called  by  the  collective  name  of  genius,  as  they 
are  of  thofe  gifts  of  nature  which  we  bring  with  us 
into  the  world.     Concerning  each  of  which  many 
feem  to  have  fallen  into  very  great  errors  ;  for  by  in- 
vention, I  believe,  is  generally  underftood  a  creative 
faculty,  which  would  indeed  prove  mofc  romance- 
writers  to  have  the  higheft  pretenfions  to  it;  whereas 
by  invention  is  really  meant  no  more  (and  fo  the 
word  fignirles)  than  difcovery,  or  finding  out ;  or 
to  explain  it  at  large,  a  quick  and  fagacious  penetra- 
tion into  the  true  effence  of  all  the  objects  of  our 
contemplation.    This,  I  think,  can  rarely  exift  with- 
out the  concomitancy  of  judgment ;  for  how  we  can 
be  faid  to  have  difcovered  the  true  efTence  of  two 
things,  without  difcerning  their  difference,  feems  to 
me  hard  to  conceive.     Now  this  lait  is  the  undif- 
puted  province  of  judgment,    and    yet   fome  few 
men  of  wit  have  agreed  with  all  the  dull  fellows  in 
the  world,  in  reprefenting  thefe  two  to  have  been 

feldorn 
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fcldom  or  never  the  property  of  one  and  the  fame 
peribn. 

But  though  they  fhould  be  fo,  they  are  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  our  purpofe,  without  a  good  (hare  of  learn- 
ing ;  for  which  I  could  again  cite  the  authority  of 
Horace,  and  of  many  others,  if  any  was  neceflary 
to  prove  that  tools  are  of  no  fervice  to  a  workman, 
when  they  are  net  Sharpened  by  art,  or  when  he  wants 
rules  to  direct  him  in  his  work,  or  hath  no  matter  to 
work  upon.  AH  thefe  ufes  are  fupplied  by  learning ; 
for  nature  can  only  furnifh  us  with  capacity,  or,  as  I 
have  chofe  to  illuftrate  ir,  with  the  tools  of  our 
profefilon ;  learning  mr.it  fit  them  for  ufe,  muft 
direct  them  in  it;  and  laftly,  muft  contribute  part, 
at  leaft,  of  the  materials.  A  competent  knowledge 
of  hiftory  and  of  the  Belles  Lettres  is  here  abfo- 
lutcly  necefiary ;  and  without  this  fhare  of  know- 
ledge at  leaft,  to  affect  the  character  cf  an  hiftorian, 
is  as  vain  as  to  endeavour  at  building  a  houfe  with- 
out timber  or  mortar,  or  brick  or  ftone.  Homer 
and  Milton,  who,  though  they  added  the  ornament 
of  numbers  to  their  works,  were  both  hiftorians  of 
our  order,  and  mailers  of  all  the  learning  of  their 
times. 

Again,  there  is  another  fort  of  knowledge  beyond 
the  power  of  learning  to  beftow,  and  this  is  to  be  had 
by  converfation.  So  neceffary  is  this  to  the  under- 
(landing  the  characters  of  men,  that  none  are  more 
ignorant  of  them  than  thofe  learned  pedants,  whole 
lives  have  been  entirely  confumed  in  colleges,  and 
among  books;  for  however  exquifitely  human  na- 
ture may  have  been  defcribed  by  writers,  the  true 
practical  fyftem  can  be  learnt  only  in  the  world. 
Indeed,  the  like  happens  in  every  other  kindof  know- 
ledge. Neither  phytic,  nor  law,  are  to  be  practically 
known  from  books.  Nay,  the  farmer,  the  planter, 
the  gardener,  muft  perfect  by  experience  what  he 
hath  acquired  the  rudiments  of  by  reading.  How 
accurately  foever  the  ingenious  Mr.  Miller  may  have 

defcribed 
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defcribed  the  plant,  he  himfelf  would  advife  his  dif- 
ciple  to  fee  it  in  the  garden.  As  we  muft  perceive, 
that  after  the  niceft  ftrokes  of  a  Shakefpeare  or  a 
Jonfon,  of  aWycherley  or  an  Otway,  fome  touches 
of  nature  will  efcape  the  reader,  which  the  judicious 
action  of  a  Garrick,  of  a  Cibber,  or  a  Clive  *,  can 
convey  to  him  ;  fo,  on  the  real  ftage,  the  character 
fhews  himfelf  in  a  ftronger  and  bolder  light  than  he 
can  be  defcribed.  And  if  this  be  the  cafe  in  thofe  fine 
and  nervous  defcriptions  which  great  authors  them- 
felves  have  taken  from  life,  how  much  more  ftrongly 
will  it  hold  when  the  writer  himfelf  takes  his  lines 
not  from  nature,  but  from  books  ?  Such  characters 
are  only  the  faint  copy  of  a  copy,  and  can  have  nei- 
ther the  juftnefs  nor  fpirit  of  an  original. 

Now  this  converfation  in  our  hiftorian  muft  be 
univerfal,  that  is,  with  all  ranks  and  degrees  of  men; 
for  the  knowledge  of  what  is  called  high-life,  will 
not  inftructhim  in  low;  nor,  e  conve?fo}  will  his  being 
acquainted  with  the  inferior  part  of  mankind,  teach 
him  the  manners  of  the  fuperior.  And  though  it  may 
be  thought  that  the  knowledge  of  either  may  fuffi- 
ciently  enable  him  to  defcribe  at  leaf):  that  in  which 
he  hath  been  converfant,  yet  he  will  even  here  fall 
greatly  fhort  of  perfection ;  for  the  follies  of  either 
rank  do  in  reality  illuftrate  each  other.  For  inftance, 
the  affectation  of  high-life  appears  more  glaring  and 
ridiculous  from  the  fimplicity  of  the  low;  and  again, 
the  rudenefs  and  barbarity  of  this  latter,  ftrikes 
with  much  ftronger  ideas  of  abfurdity,  when  con- 
trafted  with,  and  oppofed  to,  the  politenefs  which 
controuls  the  former.  Befides,  to  fay  the  truth,  the 
manners  of  our  hiftorians  will  be  improved  by  both 

*  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  mentioning  this  great  actor, 
and  thefe  two  moft  juftly  celebrated  adtrefles  in  this  place,  as  they 
have  all  formed  themfelveson  the  ftudy  of  nature  only,  and  not 
on  the  imitation  of  their  predeceflbrs.  Hence  they  have  been 
able  to  excel  all  who  have  gone  before  them  ;  a  degree  of  merit 
which  the  fervile  herd  of  imitators  can  never  poflibly  arrive  at. 

thefe 
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thefe  conversations  ;  for  in  the  one  he  will  eafily  find 
examples  of  piainnefs,  honefty,  and  fincerity;  in  the 
other  of  refinement,  elegance,  and  a  liberality  of 
fpirit ;  which  laft  quality  I  myfelf  have  fcarce  ever 
i^ctn  in  men  of  low  birth  and  education. 

Nor  will  ail  the  qualities  I  have  hitherto  given 
my  hiftorian  avail  him,  unlefs  he  have  what  is  gene- 
rally meant  by  a  good  heart,  and  be  capable  of 
feeling.  The  author  who  will  make  me  weep,  fays 
Horace,  muft  firft  weep  himfelf.  In  reality,  no  man 
can  paint  a  diftrefs  well,  which  he  doth  not  feel  while 
he  is  painting  it ;  nor  do  I  doubt,  but  that  the  moft: 
pathetic  and  affecting  fcenes  have  been  writ  with 
tears.  In  the  fame  manner  it  is  with  the  ridiculous. 
I  am  convinced  I  never  make  my  reader  laugh  hear- 
tily, buf  where  I  have  laughed  before  him  ;  unlefs  it 
mould  happen  at  any  time,  that  inftead  of  laughing 
with  me,  he  fhouid  be  inclined  to  laugh  at  me.  Per- 
haps this  may  have  been  the  cafe  at  fome  paflages  in 
this  chapter,  from  which  apprehenfion  I  will  here  put 
an  end  to  it. 


CHAP.     II. 

Containing  a  very  Jur prizing  adventure  indeed \  which 
Mr.  Tones  met  -with  in  his  walk  with  the  Man  of 
the  Hill. 

AURORA  now  firft  opened  her  cafement,  Anglice 
the  day  began  to  break,  when  Jones  walked 
forth  in  company  with  the  Stranger,  and  mounted 
Mazzard  Hill ;  of  which  they  had  no  fooner  gained 
the  fummit,  than  one  of  the  moft  noble  profpects  in 
the  world  prefented  itfelf  to  their  view,  and  which 
we  would  likewife  prefent  to  the  reader,  but  for  two 
reafons :  Firft,  We  defpair  of  making  thofe  who 
have  {€^n  this  profpeel:,  admire  our  defcription. 
Secondly,  We  very  much  doubt  whether  thofe  who 
have  not  feen  it,  would  underftand  it. 

Jones 
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Jones  ftood  for  fome  minutes  fixed  in  one  pofture, 
and  directing  his  eyes  towards  the  fouth ;  upon  which 
the  old  gentleman  afked,  What  he  was  looking  at 
with  fo  much  attention  ?  (  Alas  !  Sir,'  anfwered  he 
with  afigh,  c  I  was  endeavouring  to  trace  out  my  own 
'  journey  hither.  Good  heavens  !  what  a  diftance 
c  is  Gloucefter  from  us !  What  a  vaft  track  of  land 
'  muft  be  between  me  and  my  own  home  !'  c  Ay, 
c  ay,  young  gentleman,'  cries  the  other,  c  and,  by 
c  your  fighing,  from  what  you  love  better  than  your 
*  own  home,  or  I  am  miftaken.  I  perceive  now  the 
c  object  of  your  contemplation  is  not  within  your 
c  fight,  and  yet  I  fancy  you  have  a  pleafure  in  look- 
c  ing  that  way.'  Jones  anfwered  with  a  lmile,  c  I 
'  find,  old  friend,  you  have  not  yet  forgot  the  fen- 
c  fations  of  your  youth. — I  own  my  thoughts  were 
£  employed  as  you  have  gueffed.' 

They  now  walked  to  that  part  of  the  hill  which 
looks  to  the  north-weft,  and  which  hangs  over  a  vaft 
and  extenfive  wood.  Here  they  were  no  fooner  ar- 
rived, than  they  heard  at  a  diftance  the  moft  violent 
fcreams  of  a  woman,  proceeding  from  the  wood  below 
them.  Jones  liftened  a  moment,  and  then,  without 
faying  a  word  to  his  companion  (for  indeed  the  occa- 
fion  feemed  fufficiently  preffing)  ran,  or  rather  Hid, 
down  the  hill,  and  without  the  leaft  apprehenfion  or 
concern  for  his  own  lafety,  made  directly  to  the  thicket 
whence  the  found  had  iffued. 

He  had  not  entered  far  into  the  wood  before  he 
beheld  a  moft  mocking  fight  indeed,  awomanftript 
half  naked,  under  the  hands  of  a  ruffian,  who  had 
put  his  garter  round  her  neck,  and  was  endeavouring 
to  draw  her  up  to  a  tree.  Jones  allied  no  queftions 
at  this  interval  j  but  fell  inftantlyupon  the  villain,  and 
made  fuch  good  ufe  of  his  trufty  oaken  ftick,  that  he 
laid  him  fprawling  on  the  ground  before  he  could 
defend  himfelf,  indeed  almoft  before  he  knew  he 
was  attacked ;  nor  did  he  ceafe  the  proiccution  of 
his  blows,  till  the  woman  herfelf  begged  him  to 

forbear,' 
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forbear,  faying,  fhe  believed  he  had  fufficiently  done 
his  bufin 

The  poor  wretch  then  fell  upon  her  knees  to  Jones, 
and  gave  him  a  thoufand  thanks  for  her  deliverance. 
He prefently  lifted  her  up,  and  told  her  he  was  highly 
pleafed  with  the  extraordinary  accident  which  had 
lent  him  thither  for  her  relief,  where  it  was  fo  impro- 
bable fhe  fhouldi  ig,  that  heaven  feemed 
to  have  defigned  him  as  the  nftr.ument  of  her 
protection.      c  Nay,'  anfwered  Hie,   f  I  could  almoit 

ngel-j  and,  to  fay  the 
ithj  you  look  more  like  an  angel  than  a  man  in 
c  my  eye.'  Indeed  lie  was  a  charming  figure,  and  if 
a  very  fine  perfbn,  and  a  moft  comely  fet  of  features, 
adorned  with  youth,  health,  ftrength,  frefhnefs,  fpirit, 
and  good-nature,  can  make  amanrefemble  an  angel, 
he  certainly  had  that  refemblance. 

The  redeemed  captive  had  not  altogether  fo  much 
of  the  human-angelic  fpecies  ;  fhe  feemed  to  be,  at 
Jeaft,  of  the  middle  age,  nor  had  her  face  much 
appearance  of  beauty;  but  her  clothes  being  torn 
from  all  the  upper  part  of  her  body,  her  breads, 
which  were  well  formed,  and  extremely  white,  at- 
tracted the  eyes  of  her  deliverer,  and  for  a  few  mo- 
ments they  flood  filent,  and  gazing  at  each  other; 
till  the  ruffian  on  the  ground  beginning  to  move, 
Jones  took  the  garter  which  had  been  intended  for 
another  purpoie,  and  bound  both  his  hands  behind 
him.     And  now,  on  com  ing  his  face,  hedif- 

covered,  greatly  to  his  furprize,  and  perhaps  not  a 
little  to  his  fatisfaction,  this  very  peribn  to  be  no 
other  than  enfign  Northerton.  Nor  had  the  enfign 
forgotten  his  former  antagonist,  whom  he  knew  the 
moment  he  came  to  himfelf.  His  furprize  was  equal 
to  that  cf  Jones  ;   but  I   conceive  his  was 

rather  lefs  on  this  occafion. 

Jones  helped  Northerton  upon  his  legs,  and  then 

looking  him  ftedfaftly  in  the  face,  c  I  fancy,  Sir,' 

faid  he,  f  you  did  not  expect  to  meet  me  niiy  more 

Vol.  VI.  LI  <  in 
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6  in  this  world,  and  I  confefs  I  had  as  little  expecta- 

*  tion  to  find  you  here.     However,  fortune,  I  fee, 

*  hath  brought  us  once  more  together,  and  hath  given 

*  me  fatisfaction  for  the  injury  I  have  received,  even 
'  without  my  own  knowledge/ 

c  It  is  very  much  like  a  man  of  honour  indeed,' 
anfwered  Northerton,  *to  take  fatisfa&ion  byknock- 
5  ing  a  man  down  behind  his  back.     Neither  am 

*  I   capable  of  giving  you  fatisfaclion  here,    as  I 

*  have  no  fwordj  but  if  you  dare  behave  like  a  gen- 
c  tleman,  let  us  go  where  I  can  furnifh  myfelf  with 
'  one,  and  I  will  do  by  you  as  a  man  of  honour 
"'  ought,' 

c  Doth  it  become  fach  a  villain  as  you  are/  cries 
Jones,    f  to   contaminate  the  name  of  honour  by 

*  affuming  it  ?  But  I  fhall  waile  no  time  in  difcourfe 
'  with  you. — Jullice  requires  fatisfaclion  of  you 
4  now,  and  fhall  have  it.'  Then  turning  to  the  wo- 
man, he  afked  her,  if  fhe  was  near  her  home ;  or  if 

*  not,  whether  fhe  was  acquainted  with  any  houfe  in 
jurhood,  where  {he  might  procure  herfelf 
cent  clothes,  in  order  to  proceed  to  a  jufrice 
of  the  peace  ? 

She  anfwered,  Cne  was  an  entire  ftranger  in  thatpart 
A  the  world.  Jones  then  recollecting  himfel^faickhe 
had  a  friend  near  who  would  direct  them ;  indeed,  he 
wondered  at  his  not  following ;  but,  in  fact,,  the  good 
Man  of  the  Hill,  when  our  hero  departed,  fat  himfelf 
down  on  the  brow,  where,  though  he  had  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  he  with  great  patience  and  unconcern  had 
attended  the  iJI'ue. 

Jones  then  fteppisg  without  the  wood,  perceived 
the  old  man  fitting  as  we  have  juffc  defcribed  him  j 
he  prefentry  exerted  his  utmoft  agility,  and  with  fur- 
prizing  expedition  afcended  the  hill. 

The  old  man  advifed  him  to  carry  the  woman  to 
Upton,  which,  he  faid,  was  the  neareft  town,  and 
there  he  would  be  fure  of  furniming  her  with  all 
manner  of  conveniences.  Jones  having  received  his 

*  direction 
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direction  to  the  place,  took  his  leave  of  the  Man  of 
the  Hill,  and,  defiring  him  to  direct  Partridge  the 
fame  way,  returned  haftily  to  the  wood. 

Our  hero,  at  his  departure  to  make  this  enquiry 
of  his  -friend,  had  confidcrecl,  that  as  the  ruffian's 
hands  were  tied  behind  him,  he  was  incapable  of 
executing  any  wicked  purpofes  on  the  poor  woman. 
Befides,  he  knew  he  fhouid  not  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  her  voice,  and  could  return  foon  enough  to  pre- 
vent any  mifchief.  Pie  hud  moreover  declared  to 
the  villain,  that  if  he  attempted  the  lead  infult,  he 
would  be  himfelf  immediately  the  executioner  of 
vengeance  on  him.  But  Jones  unluckily  forgot,  that 
though  the  hands  of  Northerton  were  tied,  his  legs 
were  at  liberty  ;  nor  did  he  lay  the  kail  injunction 
on  the  prilbner,  that  he  fhouid  not  make  what  ufe  of 
thefe  he  pleafed.  Northerton  therefore  having  given 
no  parole  of  that  kind,  thought  he  might,  without 
any  breach  of  honour  depart,  not  being  obliged,  as 
he  imagined,  by  any  rules,  to  wait  for  a  formal  dis- 
charge. He  therefore  took  up  his  legs,  which  were 
at  liberty,  and  walked  off  through  the  wood,  which 
favoured  his  retreat  5  nor  did  the  woman,  whofeeyes 
were  perhaps  rather  turned  towards  her  deliverer, 
once  think  of  his  efcape,  or  give  herfelf  any  concern 
or  trouble  to  prevent  it. 

Jones  therefore,  at  his  return,  found  the  woman 
alone.  He  would  have  jfpent  fome  time  in  fearching 
for  Northerton  j  but  fhe  would  not  permit  him;  ear- 
neftly  entreating  that  he  would  accompany  her  to  the 
town  whither  they  had  been  directed.  '  As  to  the 
c  fellow's  efcape,'  laid  fhe,  '  it  gives  me  no  uneafi- 
*  nefs ;  for  philofophy  and  chriflianity  both  preach 
c  up  forgivenefs  of  injuries.  But  for  you,  Sir,  I  am 
f  concerned  at  the  trouble  I  give  you  ;  nay,  indeed, 
c  my  nakednefs  may  v/ell  make  me  aihamed  to  look 
c  you  in  the  face;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  fake  of 
e  your  protection,  I  fhouid  wifh  to  go  alone.' 

L  1  2  Jones 
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Jones  offered  her  his  coat;  but,  I  know  not  for 
what  reafon,  fhe  abfolutely  refufed  the  moil  earned  fe- 
licitations to  accept  it.  He  then  begged  her  to  forget 
"both  the  caufes  of  her  confuiion.  f  With  regard  to 
'  the  former,'  fays  he,  '  I  have  done  no  more  than 
c  my  duty  in  protecting  you ;  and  as  for  the  latter, 
<  I  will  entirely  remove  it,  by  walking  before  you  all 

*  the  way  ;  tor  I  would  not  have  my  eyes  offend 
f  you,  and  I  could  notanfwer  for  my  power  of  refifl- 

*  ing  the  attractive  charms  of  fo  much  beauty.' 

Thus  our  hero  and  the  redeemed  lady  walked  in 
the  fame  manner  as  Orpheus  andEurydice  marched 
heretofore;  but  though  I  cannot  believe  that  Jones 
was  defignedly  tempted  by  his  fair  one  to  look  behind 
him,  yet  as  me  frequently  wanted  his  afiiftanoe  to 
help  her  over  ftiles,  and  had  befides  many  trips  and  ' 
other  accidents,  he  was  often  obliged  to  turn  about. 
■  ever,  he  had  belter  fortune  than  what  attended 
poor  Orpheus  ;  for  he  brought  his  companion,  or 
rather  follower,  fafe  into  the  famous  town  of  Upton. 

C  H  A  P.     III. 

T'he  arrival  of  d\h\  Jones,  with  his  lady,  at  the  inn; 
with  a  very  full  defcription  cf  the  battle  cf  Upton. 

THOUGH  the  reader,  we  doubt  not,  is  very 
eager  to  know  who  this  lady  was,  and  how 
fhe  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Northerton  ;  we  muit 
beg  him  to  fufpend  his  curiolity  for  a  fhort  time,  as 
we  are  obliged,  for  fome  very  good  reafons  which 
hereafter  perhaps  he  may  guefs,  to  delay  his  fatisfac- 
tion  a  little  longer. 

Mr.  Jones  and  his  fair  companion  no fooner  entered 
the  town,  than  they  went  directly  to  that  inn  which, 
in  their  eyes,  prefented  the  faireft  appearance  to  the 
ftreet.  Here  Jones,  having  ordered  a  fervant  to  fhew 
a  room  above  flairs,  was  afcending,  when  the  diihe- 

velled 
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veiled  fair  haftily  following,  was  laid  hold  on  by  the 
matter  of  the  houfe,  who  cried,  ' 
'  is  that  beggar  wench  going  ?  Stay  below  Hairs,  I 
c  defire  you,'  But  Jones  at  that  inftant  thundered 
from  above,  c  Let  the  lady  come  up,'  in  fo  authori- 
tative a  voice,  that  the  good  man  inftantly  with -J 
his  hands,  and  the  lady  made  the  belt  of  her  way  to 
the  chamber. 

Here  Jones  wifhed  her  joy  of  her  fafe  arrival,  and 
then  departed,  in  order,  as  he  promifed,  to  fend  the 
landlady  up  with  fome  clothes.  The  poor  woman 
thanked  him  heartily  for  all  his  kindnefs,  and  fajd, 
fne  hoped  .(he  iliould  fee  him  again  foon,  to  thank  him 
a  thoufand  times  more.  During  this  ihort  converfa- 
tion,  ihe  covered  her  white  bofom  as  well  as  flier 
could  pofiibly  with  her  arms  ;  for  Jones  could  not 
avoid  flealing  a  fiy  peep  or  two,  though  he  took  all 
imaginable  care  to  avoid  giving  any  offence. 

Our  travellers  had  happened  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  a  houfe  of  exceeding  good  repute,  whither 
Irifh  ladies  of  Uriel  virtue,  and  many  Northern  la 
of  the  fame  predicament,  were  accuflomed  to  refort 
in  their  way  to  Bath.  The  landlady  therefore  would 
by  no  means  have  admitted  any  converfation  of  a  dif- 
reputable  kind  to  pafs  under  her  roof.  Indeed,  fo 
foul  and  contagious  are  all  fuch  proceedings,  that 
they  contaminate  the  very  innocent  fcenes  where  they 
are  committed,  and  give  the  name  of  a  bad  houfe, 
or  of  a  houfe  of  ill  repute,  to  all  thofe  where  they  are 
iuMered  to  be  carried  on. 

Not  that  I  would  intimate,  that  fuch  ftricl  chaftity 
as  was  preferved  in  the  temple  of  Vefta,  can  pofii- 
bly be  maintained  at  a  public  inn.  My  good  land- 
lady did  not  hope  for  fuch  a  bleffing,  nor  would 
any  of  the  ladies  I  have  fpoken  of,  or  indeed  any 
others  of  the  moil  rigid  note,  have  expected  or  in- 
filled on  any  fuch  thing.  But  to  exclude  all  vulgar 
concubinage,  and  to  drive  all  whores  in  rags  from 
within  the  walls,  is  within  the  power  of  every  one. 

L  1  3  This 
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This  my  landlady  very  ftricldy  adhered  to,  and  this 
her  virtuous  gueits,  who  did  not  travel  in  rags,  would 
very  reafonably  have  expected  of  her. 

Now  it  required  no  very  blameable  degree  of  fuf- 
picion,  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Jones  and  his  ragged 
companion  had  certain  purpoies  in  their  intention, 
which,  though  tolerated  in  fome  Chriftian  countries, 
connived  at  in  others,  and  pracliiied  in  all,  are  how- 
ever as  exprefsly  forbidden  as  murder,  or  any  other 
horrid  vice,  by  that  religion  which  is  univerfally  be- 
lieved in  thofe  countries.  The  landlady  therefore 
had  no  fooner  received  an  intimation  of  the  entrance 
of  the  abovefaid  perfons,  than  fhe  began  to  meditate 
the  moll:  expeditious  means  for  their  expulnon.  In 
order  to  this,  fhe  had  provided  herfelf  with  a  long 
and  deadly  inftrument,  with  which,  in  times  of  peace, 
the  chambermaid  was  wont  to  demolilTi  the  labours 
of  the  induftrious  fpider.  In  vulgar  phrafe,  fhe  had 
taken  up  the  broomftick,  and  was  juft  about  to  fally 
from  the  kitchen,  when  Jones  accofted  her  with  a  de- 
mand of  a  gown,  and  other  veftments,  to  cover  the 
half-naked  woman  above  flairs. 

Nothing  can  be  more  provoking  to  the  human 
temper,  nor  more  dangerous  to  that  cardinal  virtue, 
patience,  than  felicitations  of  extraordinary  offices 
of  kindnefs,  on  behalf  of  thole  very  perfons  with 
whom  we  are  highly  incenfed.  For  this  reafon  Shake- 
fpeare  hath  artfully  introduced  his  Defdemona  foli- 
citing  favours  for  CafTio  of  her  hufband,  as  the  means 
of  enflaming,  not  only  his  jealouly,  but  his  rage,  to 
the  higher!  pitch  of  madnefs;  and  we  find  the  unfor- 
tunate Moor  lefs  able  to  command  his  paflion  on  this 
occafion,  than  even  when  he  beheld  his  valued  pre- 
fent  to  his  wife  in  the  hands  of  his  fuppofed  rival. 
In  fact,  we  regard  thefe  efforts  as  infults  on  our  un- 
derftanding  -,  and  to  fuch  the  pride  of  man  is  very 
difficultly  brought  to  fubmit. 

My  landlady,  though  a  very  good-tempered  wo- 
man,  had,   I  fuppofe,    fome  of  this  pride  in  her 

compo- 
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compofition  ;  for  Jones  had  fcarce  ended  his  requeft, 
when  fhe  fell  upon  him  with  a  certain  weapon,  which, 
though  it  be  neither  long,  nor  fharp,  nor  hard,  nor 
indeed  threatens  from  its  appearance  with  either  death 
or  wound,  hath  been  however  held  in  great  dread 
and  abhorrence  by  many  wife  men  ;  nay,  by  many 
brave  ones  ;  inl'omuch  that  fame  who  have  dared  to 
look  into  the  mouth  of  a  loaded  cannon,  have  not 
dared  to  look  into  a  mouth  where  this  weapon  was 
brandifhedj  and  rather  than  run  the  hazard  of  its  exe- 
cution, have  contented  themfelves  with  making  a 
moft  pitiful  and  fneaking  figure  in  the  eyes  of  ail 
their  acquaintance. 

To  confefs  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr.  Jones  was 
one  of  thejfe ;  for  though  he  was  attacked  and  vio- 
lently  belaboured  with  the  aforefaid  weapon,  lie 
could  not  be  provoked  to  make  any  refiftance;  but 
in  a  mod  cowardly  manner  applied,  with  many 
entreaties,  to  his  ant'agonift  to  defiil  from  purfuing 
her  blows  j  in  plain  Englifh,  he  only  begged  her 
with  the  utmoft  earneltneis  to  he  •   but  before 

he  could  obtain  his  requeil:,  my  landlord  himfelf 
entered  into  the  fray,  and  embraced  that  fide  of  the 
caufe  which  feemed  to  (land  very  little  in  need  of 
afiiftance. 

There  are  a  fort  of  heroes  who  arefuppofed  to  be 
determined  in  their  chufing  or  avoiding;  a  conflict, 
by  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  perfon  whom 
they  are  to  engage.  Thefe  are  laid  to  know  their 
men,  and  Jones,  I  believe,  knew  his  woman  j  for 
though  he  had  been  10  fubmiflive  to  her,  he  was  no 
iooner  attacked  by  her  hu'fband,  than  he  demonftrated 
an  immediate  fpirit  of  refentment,  and  enjoined  him 
filence  under  a  very  fevere  penalty  ;  no  lefs  than 
that,  I  think,  of  being  converted  into  fuel  for  his 
own  fire. 

The  hufband,  with  great  indignation,  but  with 
a  mixture  of  pity,  anfwered,  f  You  muft  pray  firft 
c  to  be  made  able  -,  I  believe  I  am  a  better  man 

L  1  4  *  than 
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4  than  yourfelf;  ay,  everyway,  that  I  ami'  and  pre- 
fently  proceeded  to  difcharge  half  a  dozen  whores 
at  the  lady  above  flairs,  the  laft  of  which  had  fcarce 
ifiued  from  his  lips,  when  a  fwinging  blow  from  the 
cudgel  that  Jones  carried  in  his  hand,  aflaulted  him 
over  the  fhoulders. 

It  is  a  queflion  whether  the  landlord  or  the  land- 
lady was  the  moft  expeditious  in  returning  this  blow. 
My  landlord,  whofe  hands  were  empty,  fell  to  with 
his  fiil,  and  the  good  wife,  uplifting  her  broom,  and 
aiming  at  the  head  of  Jones,  had  probably  put  an 
immediate  end  to  the  fray,  and  to  Jones  likewife,  had 
not  the  defcent  of  this  broom  been  prevented, — not 
by  the  miraculous  intervention  of  any  heathen  deity, 
but  by  a  very  natural,  though  fortunate  accident; 
viz.  by  the  arrival  of  Partridge ;  who  entered  the 
houfe  at  that  inflant  (for  fear  had  caufed  him  to  run 
every  Hep  from  the  hill),  and  who,  feeing  the  danger 
which  threatened  his  mailer,  or  companion  (which 
you  chufe  to  call  him),  prevented  fo  fad  acataftrophe, 
by  catching  hold  of  the  landlady's  arm,  as  it  was 
brandifned  aloft  in  the  air. 

The  landlady  loon  perceived  the  impediment  which 
prevented  her  blow;  and  being  unable  to  refcue  her 
arm  from  the  hands  of  Partridge,  fne  let  fall  the 
broom;  and  then  leaving  Jones  to  the  difcipline  of 
her  hufband,  me  fell  v/ith  the  utmofl  fury  on  that 
poor  fellow,  who  had  already  given  fome  intimation 
of  himfelf,  by  crying,  c  Zounds  !  do  you  intend  to 
'  kill  my  friend  ?' 

Partridge,  though  not  much  addicled  to  battle, 
would  not  however  Hand  ftill  when  his  friend  was  at- 
tacked ;  nor  was  he  much  difpleaied  with  that  part 
he  combat  which  fell  to  his  fhare;  he  therefore 
returned  my  landlady's  blows  as  foon  as  he  received 
n  ;  and  now  the  fight  was  obltinateiy  maintained 
on  all  parts,  and  it  kerned  doubtful  to  which  fide 
fortune  would  incline,  when  the  naked  lady,  who 
liftened  at  the  top  of  the  flairs  to  the  dialogue 

which 
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which  preceded  the  engagement,  defcended  fuddcnly 
from  above,  and  without  weighing  the  unfair  in- 
equality of  two  to  one,  fell  upon  the  poor  won 
who  was  boxing  with  Partridge  ;  nor  did  that  great 
champion  defiic,  but  rather  redoubled  his  ft 
when  he  found  frefh  fuccours  were  arrived  to  his 
affiitance. 

Victory  mull  now  have  fallen  to  the  fide  of  the 
travellers  (for  the  braveft  troops  muft  yield  to  num- 
bers) had  not  Sufan  the  chambermaid  come  luckily 
to  fupport  her  miftrefs.  This  Sufan  was  as  two- 
handed  a  wench  (according  to  the  phrafe)  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  would,  I  believe,  have  beat  the 
famed  Thaieftris  herfelf  or  any  of  her  fubject  Ama- 
zons  ;  for  her  form  was  robuft  and  manlike,  and 
every  way  made  for  fuch  encounters.  As  her  hands 
and  arms  were  formed  to  give  blows  with  great  mif- 
chief  to  an  enemy,  fo  was  her  face  as  well  contrived 
to  receive  blows  without  any  grgpt  injury  to  herfelf, 
her  nofe  being  alread  ace  ;  her  lips  were 

fo  large,  that  no  fwelling  coi  ;  rceived  in  them, 

and  morecw  were  fo   .        ,   that  ould 

hardly  make  any  imprefiion  on  them.  Laftly,  her 
cheek-bones  flood  out,  as  if  nature  had  intended 
them  for  two  baftions  to  defend  her  eyes  in  thole  en- 
counters for  which  fhe  feemed  fo  well  calculated, 
and  to  v/hich  fhe  was  moil  wonderfully  well  inclined. 

This  fair  creature  entering  the  field  of  battle,  im- 
mediately filed  to  that  wing  where  her  miftrefs  main- 
tained fo  unequal  a  fight  with  one  of  eitherdex.  I 
fhe  prefently  challenged  Partridge  to  fingle  combat. 
He  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  moit  defperate 
fight  began  between  them. 

Now  the  dogs  of  war  being  let  loofe,  began  to 
lick  their  bloody  lips  ;    now  Victory,   with  go 
wings,  hung  hovering  in  the  air.   Now  Fortune  talc- 
ing her  fcales  from  her  fhelf,  began  to  weigh  the 
of  Tom  Jones,  his  female  companion,  and  Partridge, 
againft  the  landlord,  his  wife,  and  maid ;  ail  which 

hung 
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hung  in  exact  balance  before  her  ;  when  a  good- 
natured  accident  put  fuddenly  an  end  to  the  bloody- 
fray,  with  which  half  of  the  combatants  had  already 
fufficiently  feafted.  This  accident  was  the  arrival  of 
a  coach  and  four ;  upon  which  my  landlord  and  land- 
lady immediately  defifted  from  fighting,  and  at  their 
entreaty  obtained  the  fame  favour  of  their  antago- 
nists ;  but  Sufan  was  not  lb  kind  to  Partridge  ;  for 
that  Amazonian  fair  having  overthrown  and  beftrid 
her  enemy;  was  now  cuffing  him  luftily  with  both 
her  hands  without  any  regard  to  his  requeft  of  a  cef- 
fation  of  arms,  or  to  thofe  loud  exclamations  of  mur- 
der which  he  roared  forth. 

No  fooner,  however,  had  Jones  quitted  the  land- 
lord, than  he  flew  to  the  refcue  of  his  defeated  com- 
panion, from  whom  he  with  much  difficulty  drew 
off  the  enraged  chambermaid ;  but  Partridge  was 
not  immediately  fenfible  of  his  deliverance  ;  for  he 
jftill  lay  flat  on  the  floor,  guarding  his  face  with  his 
hands  ;  nor  did  he  ceafe  roaring  till  Jones  had  forced 
him  to  look  up,  and  to  perceive  that  the  battle  was 
at  an  end. 

The  landlord,  who  had  no  vifible  hurt,  and  the 
landlady  hiding  her  well  fcratched  face  with  her 
handkerchief,  ran  both  haflily  to  the  door  to  attend 
the  coach,  from  which  a  young  lady  and  her  maid 
now  alighted.  Thefe  the  landlady  prefently  ufhered 
into  that  room  where  Mr.  Jones  had  at  firft  depofited 
his  fair  prize,  as  it  was  the  bed  apartment  in  the 
houfe.  Hither  they  were  obliged  to  pafs  through 
the  field  of  battle,  which  they  did  with  the  utmoft 
hafte,  covering  their  faces  with  their  handkerchiefs, 
as  defirous  to  avoid  the  notice  of  any  one.  Indeed, 
their  caution  was  quite  unneceflary ;  for  the  poor 
unfortunate  Helen,  the  fatal  caufe  of  all  the  blood- 
ihed,  was  entirely  taken  up  in  endeavouring  to  con- 
ceal her  own  face,  and  Jones  was  no  lefs  occupied  in 
refcuing  Partridge  from  the  fury  of  Sufan ;  which 
being  happly  effected,  the  poor  fellow  immediately 

departed 
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departed  to  the  pump  to  warn  his  face,  and  to  itop 
that  bloody  torrent  which  Sufanhad  plentifully  fet  a 
flowing  from  his  noitrils. 

CHAP.     IV. 

In  which  the  arrival  of  a  man  of  war  ■puts  a  final  end 
to  hofiilities,  and  caujes  the  concltifion  of  a  firm  and 
lofting  peace  between  all  parties. 

A  Serjeant  and  a  file  of  mufqueteers,  with  a  de- 
ferter  in  their  cuftody,  arrived  about  this  time. 
The  ferjeant  pi  clently  enquired  for  the  principal  ma- 
giftrate  of  the  town,  and  was  informed  by  my  land- 
lord, that  he  himfeif  was  veiled  in  that  office.  He 
then  demanded  his  billets,  together  with  a  mug  of 
beer,  and  complaining  it  was  cold,  fpread  himfeif 
before  the  kitchen  fire. 

Mr.  Jones  was  at  this  time  comforting  the  poor 
diftrefied  lady,  who  fat  down  at  a  table  in  the  kit- 
chen, and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  arm,  was  be- 
moaning her  misfortunes  ■,  but  left  my  fair  readers 
mould  be  in  pain  concerning  a  particular  circum- 
ftance,  I  think  proper  here  to  acquaint  them,  that 
before  fhe  had  quitted  the  room  above  itairs,  fhe  had 
fo  well  covered  herfelf  with  a  pillowbeer  which  me 
there  found,  that  her  regard  to  decency  was  not  in 
the  leaft  violated  by  the  prefence  of  fo  many  men  as- 
were  now  in  the  room. 

One  of  the  foldiers  now  went  up  to  the  ferjeant, 
and  whifpered  fomething  in  his  ear  •>  upon  which  he 
ftedfaftly  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  lady,  and  having 
looked  at  her  for  near  a  minute,  he  came  up  to  her, 
faying,  <  I  afk  pardon,  Madam,  but  I  am  certain  I 
'  am  not  deceived,  you  can  be  no  other  perfon  than 
c  captain  Waters's  lady.' 

The  poor  woman,  who  in  her  prefent  diftrefs  had 
very  little  regarded  the  face  of  any  perfon  prefent, 
no  fooner  looked  at  the  ferjeant,  than  fhe  prefently 

recol- 
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recollected  him,  and  calling  him  by  his  name,  an- 
fwered,  *  That  fhe  was  indeed  the  unhappy  perfon 
f  he  imagined  her  to  be  -,  but  added,  I  wonder  any 
c  one  fhould  know  me  in  this  difguife.'  To  which  the 
ferjeant  replied,  <  He  was  very  much  furprized  to 
c  fee  her  ladyfhip  in  fuch  a  drefs,  and  was  afraid  fome 
f  accident  had  happened   to  her.'     <  An  accident 

*  hath  happened  to  me,  indeed,'  fays  me,  c  and  I  am 
c  highly  obliged  to  this  gentleman  (pointing  to  Jones) 

*  that  it  v/as  not  a  fatal  one,  or  that  I  am  now  Irvine 
'to  mention  it.'  c  Whatever  the  gentleman  hath 
'  done,'  cries  the  ferjeant,  *  I  am  fure  the  captain 
c  will  make  him  amends  for  it ;  and  if  I  can  be  of 
1  any  fervice,  your  ladyfhip  may  command  me,  and 
'  I  mail  think  myfelf  very  happy  to  have  it  in  my 
c  power  to  ferve  your  ladyfhip;  and  fo  indeed  may 
c  any  one,  for  I  know  the  captain  will  well  reward 

*  them  for  it.' 

The  landlady  who  heard  from  the  flairs  all  that 
pari  between  the  ferjeant  and  Mrs.  Waters,  came 
haflily  down,  and  running  dire6lly  up  to  her,  began 
to  afk  pardon  for  the  offences  fhe  had  committed, 
begging  that  all  might  be  imputed  to  ignorance  of 
her  quality ;  for,  £  Lud  !  Madam,'  fays  fhe,  f  how 
'  mould  I  have  imagined  that  a  lady  of  your  fafhion 
'  would  appear  in  fuch  a  drefs?  I  am  fure,  Madam, 
c  if  I  had  once  fufpected  that  your  ladyfhip  was  your 
f  ladyihip,  I  would  fooner  have  burnt  my  tongue 
c  out,  than  have  faid  what  I  have  faid ;  and  I  hope 
c  your  ladyfhip  will  accept  of  a  gown,  till  you  can 
c  get  your  own  clothe?.' 

'  Prithee  woman,'  fays  Mrs.  Waters,  c  ceafe  your 
f  impertinence:  How  can  you  imagine  I  fhould  con- 
c  cern  myfelf  about  any  thing  which  comes  from  the 
c  lips  of  fuch  low  creatures  as  yourfelf.  But  I  am 
1  furprized  at  your  affurance  in  thinking,  after  what 
(  is  pafl,  that  I  will  condefcend  to  put  on  any  of 
'  your  dirty  things.    I  would  have  you  know,  crea-' 

*  cure,  I  have  a  fpirit  above  that.' 

Here 
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Here  Jones  interfered,  and  begged  Mrs.  Waters  to 
forgive  the  landlady,  and  to  accept  her  gown  :  '  For 
I  mnft  confefs,'  cries  he,  *  our  appearance  was  a 
little  fufpicious  when  firft  we  came  in  ;  and  I  am 
well  affured,  all  this  good  woman  did,  was,  as  fne 
profeffed,  out  of  regard  to  the  reputation  of  her 
houfe.' 

c  Yes,  upon  my  truly  was  it,'  lay?  fhe,  f  the  gen- 
tleman fpeaks  very  much  like  a  gentleman,  and 
I  fee  very  plainly  is  fo  -,  and  to  be  certain  the  houfe 
is  well  known  to  be  a  houfe  of  as  good  reputation 
as  any  on  the  road,  and  though  I  fay  it,  is  fre- 
quented by  gentry  of  the  befl  quality,  both  Iriih 
and  Engiifh.  I  defy  any  body  to  fay  black  is  my 
eye,  for  that  matter.  And,  as  I  was  faying,  if  I 
had  known  your  ladyfhip  to  be  your  ladyfhip,  I 
would  as  foon  have  burnt  my  fingers  as  have  af- 
fronted your  ladyfhip  -,  but  truly  where  gentry 
come  and  fpend  their  money,  I  am  not  willing  than 
they  mould  be  fcandalized  by  a  fet  of  poor  fhabby 
vermin,  that  wherever  they  go,  leave  more  lice  than 
money  behind  them ;  fuch  folks  never  raife  my 
compaflion,  for  to  be  certain  it  is  foolifh  to  have 
any  for  them,  and  if  our  juftices  did  as  they  ought, 
they  would  be  all  whipt  out  of  the  kingdom  ;  for 
to  be  certain  it  is  what  is  mofb  fitting  for  them. 
But  as  for  your  ladyfhip,  I  am  heartily  forry  your 
ladyfhip  hath  had  a  misfortune,  and  if  your  lady- 
fhip will  do  me  the  honour  to  wear  my  clothes  till 
you  can  get  fome  of  your  ladyfhip's  own,  to  be 
certain  the  befl  I  have  is  at  your  ladyfhip's  fer- 
vice.' 
.  Whether  cold,  fhame,  or  the  perfuafions  of  Mr. 
Jones  prevailed  moft  on  Mrs.  Waters,  I  will  not  de- 
termine; but  fhe  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  pacified  by 
this  fpeech  of  my  landlady,  and  retired  with  that  good 
.woman,  in  order  to  apparel  herfelf  in  a  decent  man- 
ner. 

My 
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My  landlord  was  likewife  beginning  his  oration  to 
Jones,  but  was  prefently  interrupted  by  that  gene- 
rous youth,  who  ihook  him  heartily  by  the  hand, 
and  afiured  him  of  entire  forgivenefs,  faying,  *  If 
f  you  are  fatisfied,  my  worthy  friend,  I  promife  you 
c  I  am ;'  and  indeed,  in  one  fenfe,  the  landlord  had 
the  better  reafon  to  be  fatisfied  $  for  he  had  received 
a  beily-full  of  cribbing,  whereas  Jones  had  fcarce 
felt  a  fingie  biow. 

Partridge  who  had  been  all  this  time  wafhing  his 
bloody  nofe  at  the  pump,  returned  into  the  kitchen 
at  the  inftant  when  his  mafler  and  the  landlord  were 
fhaking  hands  with  each  other.  As  he  was  of  a 
peaceable  difpofition,  he  was  pleafed  with  thofe 
iymptoms  of  reconciliation ;  and  though  his  face 
bore  fome  marks  of  Sufan's  fift,  and  many  more  of 
her  nails,  he  rather  chofe  to  be  contented  with  his 
fortune  in  the  laft  battle,  than  to  endeavour  at  bet- 
tering it  in  another. 

The  heroic  Sufan  was  likewife  well  contented  with 
her  victory  j  though  it  had  coft  her  a  black  eye,  which 
Partridge  had  given  her  at  the  firft  onfet.  Between 
thefe  two,  therefore  a  league  was  flruck,  and  thofe 
hands  which  had  been  the  inftruments  of  war,  be- 
came now  the  mediators  of  peace. 

Matters  were  thus  rcflored  to  a  perfect  calm,  at 
which  the  ferjeanl,  though  it  may  feem  fo  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  his  profefTion,  teftified  his  appro- 
bation.   '  Why  now,  that's  friendly,  faid  he  5  c  d — n 

*  me,  I  hate  to  fee  two  people  bear  ill-will  to  one 
1  another,  after  they  have  had  a  turTel.  The  only 
1  way  when  friends  quarrel,  is  to  fee  it  out  fairly  in  a 
1  friendly  manner,  as  a  man  may  call  it,  either  with 
1  a  fift,  or  iword,  or  piflol,  according  as  they  like, 

*  and  then  let  it  be  all  over;  for  my  own  part,  d  — n 
'  me,  if  ever  I  love  my  friend  better  than  when  I  am 
1  fighting  with  him.  To  bear  malice  is  more  like  a, 
c  Frenchman  than  an  Englishman.' 

He 
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He  then  propofed  a  libation  as  a  necefiary  part  of 
the  ceremony  at  all  treaties  of  this  kind.  Perhaps 
the  reader  may  here  conclude  that  he  was  weil 
verfed  in  ancient  hiflory  j  but  this,  though  highly 
probable,  as  he  cited  no  authority  to  fupport  the 
cuftom,  I  will  not  affirm  with  any  confidence.  Moil 
likely  indeed  it  is,  that  he  founded  his  opinion  on 
very  good  authority,  fmce  he  confirmed  it  with  many 
violent  oaths. 

Jones  no  fooner  heard  the  propcfal,  than  immedi- 
ately agreeing  with  the  learned  ferjeantj  he  ordered  a 
bowl,  or  rather  a  large  mug,  filled  with  the  liquor 
ufed  on  thefe  occafions,  to  be  brought  in,  and  then 
began  the  ceremony  himfelf.  He  placed  his  right 
hand  in  that  of  the  landlord,  and  feizing  the  bowl 
with  his  left,  uttered  the  ufual  words,  and  then  made 
his  libation.  After  which,  the  fame  was  obferved  by 
all  prefent.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  need  of  being 
particular  in  defcribing  the  whole  form,  as  it  dif- 
fered fo  little  from  thole  libations  of  which  fo  much 
is  recorded  in  ancient  Authors,  and  their  modern 
tranfcribers.  The  principal  difference  lay  in  two 
inftances :  for  firft,  the  prefent  company  poured  the 
liquor  only  down  their  throats  ;  and,  acily,  the  fer- 
jeant,  who  officiated  as  prieft,  drank  the  laft ;  but  he 
preferved,  I  believe,  the  ancient  form  in  Swallowing 
much  the  largerr.  draught  of  the  whole  company,  and 
in  being  the  only  perfon  prefent  who  contributed  no- 
thing towards  the  libation,  befides  his  good  offices  in 
affifting  at  the  performance. 

The  good  people  now  ranged  themfelves  round 
the  kitchen  fire,  where  good  humour  feemed  to 
maintain  an  abfolute  dominion,  and  Partridge  not 
only  forgot  his  ihameful  defeat,  but  converted  hun- 
ger into  thirft,  and  foon  became  extremely  facetious. 
We  muft,  however,  quit  this  agreeable  ailembly  for  a 
while,  and  attend  Mr.  Jones  to  Mrs.  Waters 's  apart- 
ment, where  the  dinner  which  he  had  now  befpoke 
was  on  the  table.     Indeed,  it  took  no  long  time  in 

pre- 
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preparing,  having  been  all  dreft  three  days  before, 
and  required  nothing  more  from  the  cook  than  to 
warm  it  over  again. 

CHAP.     V. 

An  apology  for  all  heroes  who  have  good  ftomcchs,  with 
a  defcription  of  a  battle  of  the  amorous  kind. 

E  R  O  E  S,  notwithftanding  the  high  ideas 
which,  by  the  means  of  flatterers,  they  may  en- 
tertain of  themfeives,  or  the  world  may  conceive  of 
them,  have  certainly  more  of  mortal  than  divine 
about  them.  However  elevated  their  minds  may  be, 
their  bodies  at  leaft  (which  is  much  the  major  part 
of  moft)  are  liable  to  the  worn:  infirmities,  and  fub- 
je£t  to  the  vileft  offices  of  human  nature.  Among 
thefe  latter,  the  act  of  eating,  which  hath  by  feveral 
wife  men  been  corifidered  as  extremely  mean  and 
derogatory  from  the  philofophic  dignity,  muft  be  in 
fome  meafure  performed  by  the  greateft  prince,  hero, 
or  philofopher  upon  earth  -,  nay,  fometimes  nature 
hath  been  fo  frolickfome  as  to  exact  of  thefe  dig- 
nified characters,  a. much  more  exorbitant  mare  of 
this  office,  than  me  hath  obliged  thofe  of  the  loweil 
order  to  perform. 

To  fay  the  truth,  as  no  known  inhabitant  of  this 
globe  is  really  mere  than  man,  fo  none  need  be 
afhamed  of  fubmitting  to  what  the  necefiities  of  man 
demand^  but  when  thofe  great  perfonages  I  have 
ju.fi:  mentioned,  condefcend  to  aim  at  confining  fuch 
low  offices  to  them  elves.  -,  as  when  by  hoarding  or 
deftroying,  they  ieem  defirous  to  prevent  any  others 
from  eating,  they  then  furely  become  very  low  and 
defpicable. 

New,  after  this  £hort  preface,  we  think  it  no  dif- 

•ement  to  our  hero  to  mention  the  immoderate 

>ur  with  which  he  laid  about  him  at  this  feafon. 

d,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  Ulyffes,  who  by 

the 
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the  way  feems  to  have  had  the  bed  ftomach  of  all 
the  heroes  in  that  eating  poem  of  the  Odyifey,  ever 
made  a  better  meal.  Three  pounds  at  leafl  of  that 
fteih  which  formerly  had  contributed  to  the  compo- 
fition  of  an  ox,  was  now  honoured  with  becoming 
part  of  the  individual  Mr.  Jones. 

This  particular  we  thought  ourfelves  obliged  to 
mention,  as  it  may  account  for  our  hero's  temporary 
neglect  of  his  fair  companion;  who  eat  but  very 
little,  and  was  indeed  employed  in  considerations  of 
a  very  different  nature,  which  pafTed  unobferved  by 
Jones,  till  he  had  entirely  fatisfied  that  appetite  which 
a  fait  of  twenty-four  hours  had  procured  him  ;  but 
his  dinner  was  no  lboner  ended,  than  his  attention 
to  other  matters  revived;  with  thefe  matters  therefore 
we  fhall  now  proceed  to  acquaint  the  reader. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  whofe  perfonal  accomplifhments  we 
have  hitherto  faid  very  little,  was,  in  reality,  one  of 
the  handfomeft  young  fellows  in  the  world.  His 
face,  befides  being  the  picture  of  health,  had  in  it 
the  moft  apparent  marks  offweetnefs  and  good- na- 
ture. Thefe  qualities  were  indeed  lb  characlierifticai 
in  his  countenance,  that  while  the  fpirit  and  fenfibi- 
lity  in  his  eyes,  though  they  muft  have  been  perceiv- 
ed by  an  accurate  obferver,  might  have  efcaped  the 
noticeofthe  lefsdilcerning,  fo  ftrongly  was  this  good- 
nature painted  in  his  look,  that  it  was  remarked  by 
almoft  every  one  who  faw  him. 

It  was,  perhaps,  as  much  owing  to  this,  as  to  a 
very  fine  complexion,  that  his  face  had  a  delicacy  in 
it  almoft  inexpreflible,  and  which  might  have  given 
him  an  air  rather  too  effeminate,  had  it  not  been 
joined  to  a  moft  mafculine  perfon  and  mien  5  which 
latter  had  as  much  in  them  of  the  Hercules,  as  the 
former  had  of  the  Adonis.  He  was  befides  active, 
genteel,  gay  and  good-humoured,  and  had  a  flow  of 
animal  fpirits,  which  enlivened  every  converfation 
where  he  was  prefent. 

Vol.  VI.  M  m  When 
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When  the  reader  hath  duly  reflected  on  thefe  many 
charms  which  all  centered  in  our  hero,  and  confi- 
ders  at  the  fame  time  the  frefh  obligations  which 
Mrs.  Waters  had  to  him,  it  will  be  a  mark  more  of 
prudery  than  candour  to  entertain  a  bad  opinion  oi' 
her,  becaufe  fhe  conceived  a  very  good  ODinion 
of  him. 

But  whatever  cenfures  may  be  pafled  upon  her,  it 
is  my  bufmefs  to  relate  matters  of  fact  with  veracity, 
Mrs.  Waters  had,  in  truth,  not  only  a  good  opinion 
of  our  hero,  but  a  very  great  affection  for  him. 
To  fpeak  out  boldly  at  once,  fhe  was  in  love,  ac- 
cording to  the  prefent  univerfally  received  fenfe  of 
that  phrafe,  by  which  love  is  applied  indifcriminately 
to  the  defirable  objects  of  all  our  paffions,  appetites, 
and  fenfes,  and  is  undcrftood  to  be  that  preference 
which  we  give  to  one  kind  of  food  rather  than  to 
another. 

But  though  the  love  to  thefe  feveral  objects  may 
pofiibly  be  one  and  the  fame  in  all  cafes,  its  operations 
however  muil  be  allowed  to  be  different;  for  how 
much  foever  we  may  be  in  love  with  an  excellent 
furloin  of  beef,  or  bottle  of  Burgundy;  with  a 
damafk  rofe,  or  Cremona  fiddle  ;  yet  do  we  never 
fmile,  nor  ogle,  nor  drefs,  nor  flatter,  nor  endeavour 
by  any  other  arts  or  tricks  to  gain  the  affection  of 
the  faid  beef,  &c.  Sigh  indeed  we  fometimes  may  ; 
but  it  is  generally  in  the  abfence,  not  in  the  prefence 
of  the  beloved  object.  For  otherwife  we  might 
pofiibly  complain  of  their  ingratitude  and  deafnefs, 
with  the  fame  reafon  as  Pafiphae  doth  of  her  bull, 
whom  fhe  endeavoured  to  engage  by  all  the  coquetry 
practifed  with  good  fuccefs  in  the  drawing-room, 
on  the  much  more  fenfible,  as  well  as  tender  hearts 
of  the  fine  gentlemen  there. 

The  contrary  happens,  in  that  love  which  operates 
between  perfons  of  the  fame  fpecies,  but  of  different 
fexes.     Here  we  are  no  fooner  in  love,  than  it  be- 
comes our  principal  care  to  engage  the  affection  of  the 
6  object 
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ed.  For  what  other  purpofe  indeed  are. 
our  youth  inftructed  in  all  the  artsof  rendering  them- 
felves  agreeable  ?  If  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  this 
love,  I  queftion  whether  any  of  thole  trades  which 
deal  in  fetting  off  and  adorning  the  human  perfon 
would  procure  a  livelihood.  Nay,  thofe  great  po- 
lifliers  of  our  manners,  who  are  by  fome  thought  to 
teach  what  principally  difringuifhes  us  from  the  brute 
creation,  even  dancing-mailers  themfelves,  might 
pofTibly  find  no  place  in  foci'ety.  In  fhort,  all  the 
graces  which  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen  too 
learn  from  others ;  and  the  many  improvements 
which,  by  the  help  of  a  looking-glafs,  they  add  of 
their  own,  are  in  reality  thole  very  Jpicula  &  faces 
amoris,  fo  often  mentioned  by  Ovid  ;  or,  as  they  are 
fometimes  called  in  our  own  language,  The  whole 
artillery  of  love. 

Now  Mrs.  Waters  and  our  hero  had  no  fooner  fat 
down  together,  than  the  former  began  to  play  this 
artillery  upon  the  latter.  But  here,  as  we  are  about 
to  attempt  a  description  hitherto  uneffayed  either  in 
profe  or  verfe,  we  think  proper  to  invoke  the  affiiL- 
ance  of  certain  aerial  beings,  who  will,  we  doubt 
not,  come  kindly  to  our  aid  on  this  occafion* 

*  Say  then,  ye  graces!  you  that:  inhabit  the  hca- 

*  venly  manfions  of  Seraphina's  countenance  ;  for 
e  you  are  truly  divine,  are  always  in  her  prefence, 
r  and  well  know  all  the  arts  of  charming  ;  fay,  what 
c  were  the  weapons  now  ufed  to  captivate  the  heart  of 

*  Mr.  Jones  ?' 

1  Firit,  from  two  lovely  blue  eyes,  whofe  bright 
f  orbs  flafhed  lightning  at  their  difcharge,  flew  forth 
c  two  pointed  ogles*  But,  happily  for  our  hero,  hit 
J  only  a  van:  piece  of  beef  which  he  was  then  con- 
f  veying  into  his  plate,    and  harmlefs  fpent  their 

*  force.  The  fair  warrior  perceived  their  mifcar- 
'  riage,  and  immediately  from  her  fair  bofom  drew 
1  forth  a  deadly  figh.  A  figh,  which  none  could 
'  have  heard  unmoved,  and  which  waj  fufFicient  at 

M  m  2  *  once 
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*  once  to  have  fwcpt  off  a  dozen  beaux ;  fo  foft,  fo 
1  fweet,  fo  tender,  that  the  infmuating  air  miifl  have 
'found. its  fubtle  way  to  the  heart  of  our  hero,, 
(  had  it  not  luckily  been  driven  from  his  ears  by 

*  the  coarfe  bubbling  of  fome  bottled  ale.,  which  at 
-  that  time  he  was  pouring  forth.     Many  otherwea- 

*  pons  did  fhe  eiTay  ;  but  the  god  of  eating  (if  there 

*  be  any  fuch  deity ;  for  I  do  not  confidently  affert 
'  it)  preferved  his  votary j  or  perhaps  it  may  not  be 

*  digitus  vitfdke  nodus,    and  the  prefent  fecurity  of 

*  Jones  may  be  accounted  for  by  natural  means  j 

*  for  as  love  frequently  preferves  from  the  attacks  of 

*  hunger,  fo  may  hunger  poffibly,  in  fome  cafes,  de- 
4  fend  us  againft  love. 

f  The  fair  one,  enraged  at  her  frequent  difappoint- 

*  ments,  determined  on  a  fhort  ceiration  of  arms- 
'  Which  interval  fhe  employed  in  makingready  every 
1  engine  of  amorous  warfare  for  the  renewing  of  the 
'  attack,  when  dinner  fhould  be  over. 

'  No  fconer  then  was  the  cloth  removed,  than  £he 

*  again  began  her  operations.  Firft,  having  planted 
c  her    right    eye  fideways  againit    Mr.  Jones,    fhe 

*  fhot  from  its  corner  a  molt  penetrating  glance;. 

*  which,  though  great  part  of  its  force  was  fpent 
'  before  it  reached  our  hero,    did  not  vent    itfelf 

*  absolutely  without  effect.     This  the  fair  one  per- 

*  ceiving,  haftily  withdrew  her  eyes,  and  levelled 
•'-  thern  downwards,  as  if  fhe  was  concerned  for 
1  what  fhe  had  done  -,  though  by  this  means  me 
1  defigned  only  to  draw  him  from  his  guard,  and 
c  indeed  to  open  his  eyes,  through  which  ihe  intend- 
:  ed  lo  furprize  his  heart.  And  now,  gently  lifting 
«  up  thofe  two  bright  orbs  which  had  already  be-» 

gun  to  make  an  imprefiion  on  poor  Jones,  fhe  dif- 
1  charged  a  volley  of  fmall  charms  at  once  from  her 
i  whole  countenance  in  a  fmile.  Not  a  fmile  of 
*'  mirth,  nor  of  joy  j  but  a  fmile  of  affection,  which 

*  moil  ladies  have  always  ready  at  their  command, 
'•  and  which  ierves  them  to  mow  at  once  their  good- 

1  humour.,. 
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c  humour,    their  pretty  dimples,    and  their  white 

*  teeth. 

f  This  fmile  our  hero  received  full  in  Jiis  eyes., 
£  and  was  immediately  ftaggered  with  its  force.    He 

*  then  began  to  fee  the  defigns  of  the  enemy,  and 
c  indeed  to  feel  their  fuccefs.  A  parley  now  was  fet 
f  on  foot  between   the  parties  •,    during  which  the 

*  artful  fair  fo  flily  and  imperceptibly  carried  on  her 
c  attack,  that  (he  had  almoft  fubdued  the  heart  of 
c  our  hero,    before  fhe  again  repaired    to   adts  of 

*  hoitility.     To  confers  the  truth,  I  am  afraid  Mr. 

*  Jones  maintained  a  kind  of  Dutch  defence,  and 
£  treacherouily  delivered  up  the  garriibn,  without 

*  duly  weighing  his  allegiance  to  the  fair  Sophia. 

*  In  fhort,  no  fooner  had  the  amorous  parley  ended, 
(  and  the  lady  had  unmafked  the  royal  battery,  by 
c  careiefly   letting  her  handkerchief  drop  from  her 

*  neck,  than   the  heart  of  Mr.  Jones  was  entirely 

*  taken,  and  the  fair  conqueror  enjoyed  the  ufuaJ 

*  fruits  of  her  victory.' 

Here  the  graces  think  proper  to  end  their  defcrin- 
tion,  and  here  we  think  proper  to  end  the  chapter. 

CHAP.     VI, 

A  friendly  conversation  in  the  kitchen^  which  had  a  very 
common ,  though  not  very  friendly ',  condition* 

WHILE  our  lovers  were  entertaining  them- 
felves  in  the  manner  which  ispartly  defcribed 
in  the  foregoing  chapter,  they  were  likewife  furniih- 
ing  out  an  entertainment  for  their  good  friends  in  the 
kitchen.  And  this  in  a  double  fenfe,  by  affording 
them  matter  for  their  converfation,  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  drink  to  enliven  their  fpirits. 

There  were  now  afTembled  round  the  kitchen  fire, 

befides  my  landlord  and  landlady,  who  occafionallv 

went  backward  and  forward,    Mr.  Partridge,    the 

M  m  3  ierjeant, 
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ferjeant,  and  the  coachman  who  drove  the  young- 
lady  and  her  maid. 

Partridge  having  acquainted  the  company  with 
what  he  had  learnt  from  the  Man  of  the  Hill,  con- 
cerning the  fituation  in  which  Mrs.  Waters  had  been 
found  by  Jones,  the  ferjeant  proceeded  to  that  part 
of  her  hiftory  which  was  known  to  him.  He  faid, 
ihe  was  the  wife  of  Mr.  Waters,  who  was  a  captain 
in  their  regiment,  and  had  often  been  with  him 
at  quarters.     <  Some  folks,'  fays  he,   c  ufed  indeed 

*  to  doubt  whether  they  were  lawfully  married  in  a 
f  church  or  no.  But,  for  my  part,  that's  no  bufi- 
1  nefs  of  mine  ;  I  muft  own,  if  I  was  put  to  my  cor- 

*  poral  oath,  I  believe  ihe  is  little  better  than  one  of 
c  us  ;   and  I  fancy  the    captain  may  go   to  heaven 

*  v/hen  the  fun  fhines  upon  a  rainy  day.  But  if  he 
c  does,  that  is  neither  here  nor  there ;  for  he  won't 
c  want  company.  And  the  lady,  to  give  the  devil 
f  his  due,  is  a  very  good  fort  of  lady,  and  loves  the 
c  cloth,  and  is  always  defirous  to  do  ftricl  juflice  to 
i  it ;  for  me  hath  begged  off  many  a  poor  foldier, 
'  and,  by  her  good-will,  would  never  have  any  of 
'  them  punifhed.  But  yet,  to  be  fure,  enfign  Nor- 
'  therton  and  fhe  were  very  well  acquainted  together, 
c  at  our  laft  quarters,  that  is  the  very  right  and 
f  truth  of  the  matter.  But  the  captain  he  'kno-Yj 
c  nothing  about  it  ■>  and  as  long  as  there  is  enough 
1  for  him  too,  what  does  it  fignify  ?  He  loves  her 
?  not  a  bit  the  worfe,  and  I  am  certain  would  run 

*  any  man  through  the  body  that  was  to  abufe  her, 
f  therefore  I  won't  abufe  her,  for  my  part.  I  only 
1  repeat  what  other  folks  fay ;  and  to  be  certain, 
1  what  every  body  fays,  there  muft  be  fome,  truth 
s  in.'  c  Ay,  ay,  a  great  deal  of  truth,  I  warrant 
e  you,'  cries  Partridge  ;  '  Veritas  odium  parit.' . '  All 
r  a  parcel  of  fcandalous  ftuff,'  anfwered  the  miftrefs 
of  the  houfe.  '  I  am  fure,  now  Ihe  is  dreft,  fhe 
'  looks  like  a  very  good  fort  of  lady,  and  Ihe  behaves 

*  heiklf  like  one  ;    for  {he  gave  me  a  guinea  for 

<  th6 
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*  the  ufe  of  my  clothes.'  f  A  very  good  lady  in- 
c  deed,'    cries  the  landlord;    s  and  if  you  had  not 

*  been  a  little  too  hafly,  you  would  not  have  quar- 
c  relied  with  her  as  you  did  at  firft.'     c  You  need 

*  mention  that  with  my  truly,'   anfwered  fhe  ;   c  if 

*  it  had  not  been  for  your  nonfenfe,  nothing  had 
c  happened.  You  rnuft  be  meddling  with  what  did 
c  not  belong  to  you,  and  throw  in  your  fool's  dif- 

*  courfe.'  '  Well,  well,'  anfwered  he,  f  what's  paft 
1  cannot  be  mended,  fo  there's  an  end  of  the  matter.* 

*  Yes,'  cries  fhe,  c  for  this  once  ;  but  will  it  be 
f  mended  ever  the  more  hereafter  ?  This  is  not  the 
'  firfr.  time  I  have  fullered  for  your  numfcull's  pate. 

*  I  wifti  you  would  always    hold    your  tongue  in 

*  the  houfe,  and  meddle  only  in  matters  without 

*  doors  which  concern  you.  Don't  you  remember 
1  what  happened  about  feven  years  ago  ?' — f  Nay, 

*  my  dear,'   returned  he,   c  don't  rip  up  old  {lories. 

*  Come,  come,  all's  well,  and  I  am  forry  for  what 
1  I  have  done.'  The  landlady  was  going  to  reply, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  peace-making  ferjeant, 
forely  to  the  difpleafure  of  Partridge,  who  was  a 
great  lover  of  what  is  called  fun,  and  a  great  pro- 
moter of  thofe  harmlefs  quarrels,  which  tend  rather 
to  the  production  of  comical  than  tragical  incidents. 

The  ferjeant  afked  Partridge,  whither  he  and  his 
mafter  were  travelling  ?  c  None  of  your  magifters,' 
anfwered  Partridge  ;  c  I  am  no  man's  fervant,  I 
c  allure  you  ;   for  though  I  have  had  misfortunes  in 

*  the  world,  I  write  gentleman  after  my  name  ;   and 

*  as  poor  and  fimple  as  I  may  appear  now,  I  have 
'  taught  grammar- fchool  in  my  time,  Sed  hei  mibif 
1 nonjum  quod  fid'  '  No  offence,  I  hope,  Sir,'  faid 
the  ferjeant;  *  where  then,  if  I  may  venture  to  be 
'  fo  bold, "may  you  and  your  friend  be  travelling?' 
—  '  You  have  now  denominated  us  right,'  fays 
Partridge.  c  yimici Junius.  And  I  promife  you  my 
'  friend  is  one  of  the  greater!  gentlemen  in  the  king- 
'.  dom,'  (at  which  words  both  landlord  and  landlady 

M  m  4  pricked 
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pricked  up  their  ears).     f  He  is  the  heir'of 'fquire 
'  All  worthy.'      c  What,    the  'fquire  who  doth  fa' 
c  much  good  all  over  the  country  f  cries  my  land- 
lady.    t  Even  he,'  anfwered  Partridge.     *  Then  I 

*  warrant,'  fays  fhe,  '  he'll  have  a  fwinging  great 
1  eftate  hereafter.'  Moil  certainly,'  anfwered  Par- 
tridge. l  Well,'  replied  the  landlady,  c  I  thought 
'the  firft  moment  I  faw  him  he  looked  like  a  good 
'  fort  of  gentleman  j  but  my  hufband  here,  to  be 
c  fure,  is  wifer  than  any  body.'  (  I  own,  my  dear,' 
cries  he,  c  it  was  a  miftake.'  c  A  miftake  indeed!" 
anfwered  fhe  :  *  but  wrhen  did  you  ever  know  me 
c  to  make  fuch  miftakes :' — ■  (  But  how  comes  it, 
:  Sir,'  cries  the  landlord,  '  that  fuch  a  great  gen- 
<  tleman  walks  about  the  country  afoot  ?'  f  I  don't 
f  know,'  returned  Partridge  ;  '  great  gentlemen 
1  have  hu  ~nours  fometimes.     He  hath  now  a  dozen 

*  horfes  and  fervants  at  Gloucefler  ;  and  nothing 
4  would  ferve  him,  but  laft  night,  it  being  very  hot 
'  weather,  he  muft  cool  himfelf  with  a  walk  to  yon 
'  high  hill,  whither  I  likewife  walked  with  him  to 

*  bear  him  company  -,  but  if  ever  you  catch  me  there 

*  again  :  for  I  was  never  fo  frightened  in  all  my  life. 
c  We  met  with  the  ftrangefl  man  there.'  c  I'll  be 
'  hanged,'    cries  the  landlord,  f  if  it  was  not  the 

*  Man  of  the  Hill,  as  they  call  him ;  if  indeed  he 
{  be  a  man ;  but  I  know  feveral  people  who  believe 

*  it  is  the  devil  that  lives  there.'  '  Nay,  nay,  like 
c  enough,'  fays  Partridge  j  '  and  now  you  put  me 
s  in  the  head  of  it,  I  verily  and  fincerely  believe  it 

*  was  the  devil  j  though  I  could  not  perceive  his  clo- 
'  ven  foot,  but  perhaps  he  might  have  the  power 
(  given  him  to  hide  that,  fince  evil  fpirits  can  ap- 

*  pear  in  what  fhapes  they  pleafe.'     c  And  pray, 

*  Sir,'  fays  the  ferjeant,  l  no  offence  I  hope  j  but 
'  pray  what  fort  of  a  gentleman  is  the  devil  ?  For  I 
1  nave  heard  fome  of  our  officers  fay,  there  is  no 
1  fuch  perfon ;  and  that  it  is  only  a  trick  of  the 
1  parfons,  to  prevent  their  being  broke  3    for  if  it 

c-  was 
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*  was  publickly  known  that  there  was  no  devil,  the 
'  parfons  would  be  of  no  more  life  than  we  are  in 
c  time  of  peace.'  £  Thofe  officers/  fays  Partridge, 
c  are  very  great  fcholars,  I  fuppofe.'  £  Not  much 
c  of  fchollards  neither,'  anfwered  the  ferjeant ;  £  they 
1  have  not  half  your  learning,  Sir,  I  believe ;  and 
1  to  be  fure,  I  thought  there  rauft  be  a  devil,  not- 
'  withftanding  what  they  faid,  though  one  of  them 
'.was  a  captain;  for  methought,  thinks  I  to  myfelf, 

*  if  there  be  no  devil,  how  can  wicked  people  be 

*  fent  to  him,  and  I  have  read  all  that  upon  a 
c  book.'  f  Some  of  your  officers,'  quoth  the  land- 
lord, c  will  find  there  is  a  devil,  to  their  fhame,  I 
'  believe.     I  don't  queftion  but  he'll  pay  off  fome 

*  old  fcores  upon  my  account.  Here  was  one 
1  quartered  upon  me  half  a  year,  who  had  the  con- 
e  fcience  to  take  up  one  of  my  beft  beds,  though  he 
c  hardly  fpent  a  fhiiling  a  day  in  the  houfe,  and  fuf- 
c  fered  his  men  to  roaft  cabbages  at  the  kitchen  fire, 

*  becaufe  I  would  not  give  them  a  dinner  on  a  Sun- 
c  day.  Every  good  chriftian  muff,  defire  there  fhould 
c  be  a  devil  for  the  punifhment  of  fuch  wretches.' 
c  Harkee,  landlord,'  faid  the  ferjeant,  '  don't  abufe 
c  the  cloth ;  for  I  won't  take  it.'  l  D — n  the  cloth/ 
anfwered  the  landlord,  c  I  have  fuffered  enough  by 
i  them.'  *  Bear  witnefs,  gentlemen,'  fays  the  ferjeant, 
c  he  curfes  the  king,  and  that's  high  treafon.'  CI 
c  curfe  the  king !   you  villain,'    faid  the  landlord. 

*  Yes,  you  did,'  cries  the  ferjeant,  f  you  curfed  the 
(  cloth,  and  that's  curfing  the  king.  It's  all  one 
(  and  the  fame;  for  every  man  who  curfes  the  cloth, 
(  would  curfe  the  king  if  he  durft ;  fo  for  matter 
f  o'that,  it's  all  one  and  the  fame  thing.'     c  Excufe 

*  me  there,  Mr.  Serjeant,'  quoth  Partridge,   c  that's 

*  a  nonfequitur.'  c  None  of  your  outlandifh  linguo,' 
anfwered  the  ferjeant,  leaping  from  his  feat ;  c  I  will 

*  not  fit  ftill  and  hear  the  cloth  abided. ' c  You 

1  miftake  me,  friend,'  cries  Partridge,  c  I  did  not 
c  mean  to  abufe  the  cloth  5  I  only  faid  your  conclu- 

<  fion 
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4  fion  was  a  non  fequitur*.'  c  You  are  another/ 
cries  the  ferjeant,  <  an  you  come  to  that.  No  more 
'  a.  fequitur  than  yourfelf.     You  are  a  pack  of  raf- 

*  cals,   and  I'll  prove  it  ;  for  I  will  fight  the  belt 

*  man  of  you  all  for  twenty  pound.'  This  challenge 
effectually  filenced  Partridge,  whofe  ftomach  for 
drubbing  did  not  fo  foon  return  after  the  hearty 
meal  which  he  had  lately  been  treated  with  -3  but 
the  coachman,  whofe  bones  were  lei's  fore,  and  whofe 
appetite  for  fighting  was  fomewhat  fharper,  did  not 
fo  eafily  brook  the  affront,  of  which  he  conceived 
fome  part  at  leaff.  fell  to  his  fhare.  He  ftarted 
therefore  from  his  feat,  and  advancing  to  the  ferjeant, 
fwore  he  looked  on  himfelf  to  be  as  good  a  man  as 
any  in  the  army,  and  offered  to  box  for  a  guinea. 
The  military  man  accepted  the  combat,  but  refufed 
the  wager  ■,  upon  which  both  immediately  ftript  and 
engaged,  till  the  driver  of  horfes  was  fo  well  mauled 
by  the  leader  of  men,  that  he  was  obliged  to  exhauft 
his  fmall  remainder  of  breath  in  begging  for  quarter. 

The  young  lady  was  now  defirous  to  depart,  and 
had  given  orders  for  her  coach  to  be  prepared ;  but 
all  hi  vain ; « for  the  coachman  was  difabled  from 
performing  his  office  for  that  evening.  An  ancient 
heathen  would  perhaps  have  imputed  this  difabiiity 
to  the  god  of  drink,  no  iefs  than  to  the  god  of  war; 
for,  in  reality,  both  the  combatants  had  facrificed  as 
well  to  the  former  deity  as  to  the  latter.  To  fpeak 
plainly,  they  were  both  dead  drunk,  nor  was  Par- 
tridge in  a  much  better  fituation.  As  for  my  land- 
lord, drinking  was  his  trade ;  and  the  liquor  had  no 
more  effect  on  him,  than  it  had  on  any  other  vefTel 
in  his  houfe. 

The  miftrefs  of  the  inn  being  fummoned  to  at- 
tend Mr.  Jones  and  his  companion,  at  their  tea, 
gave  a  Full  relation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fore-r 

*  This  word,  which  the  ferjeant  unhappily  miftook  for  an 
affront,  is  a  term  in  logic,  and  means  that  the  conclufion  doth  not 
follow  from  the  preiiules. 
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going  fcene ;  and  at  the  fame  time  exprefled  great 
Concern  for  the  young  lady,  <  who,'  ihe  faid,  <  was 
1  under  the  utmoft  uneafmefs  at  being  prevented 
'  from  purfuing  her  journey.  She  is  a  fweet  pretty 
f  creature,'  added  me,  <  and  I  am  certain  I  have 
<  feen  her  face  before.  I  fancy  fhe  is  in  love,  and 
«  running  away  from  her  friends.  Who  knows  but 
c  fome  young  gentleman  or  other  may  be  expecting 
J  her,  with  a  heart  as  heavy  as  her  own.' 

Jones  fetched  a  hearty  figh  at  thofe  words ;  of 
which,  though  Mrs.  Waters  obferved  it,  fhe  took 
no  notice  while  the  landlady  continued  in  the  room; 
but  after  the  departure  of  that  good  woman,  Ihe 
could  not  forbear  giving  our  hero  certain  hints  or 
her  fufpecting  fome  very  dangerous  rival  in  his  affec- 
tions. The  awkward  behaviour  of  Mr.  Jones  on 
this  occafion  convinced  her  of  the  truth,  without 
his  giving  her  a  direct,  anfwer  to  any  of  her  que- 
stions ;  but  fhe  was  not  nice  enough  in  her  amours  to 
be  greatly  concerned  at  the  difcovery.  The  beauty 
of  Jones  highly  charmed  her  eye ;  but,  as  fhe 
could  not  fee  his  heart,  fhe  gave  herfelf  no  concern 
about  it.  She  could  feaft  heartily  at  the  table  of 
love,  without  reflecting  that  fome  other  already  had 
been,  or  hereafter  might  be,  feafted  with  the  fame 
repaft.  A  fentiment  which,  if  it  deal 5  but  little  in 
refinement,  deals,  however,  much,  in  fubftance;  and 
is  lefs  capricious,  and  perhaps  lefs  ill-natured  and 
felfifh,  than  the  defires  of  thofe  females  who  can  be 
contented  enough  to  abftain  from  the  pofTeffion  of 
their  lovers,  provided  they  are  fufBciently  fatisfied 
that  no  one  elfe  pofielTes  them.' 
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CHAP.     VII. 

Containing  a  fuller  account  of  Mrs.  Waters,  and  by 
what  means  jhe  came  into  that  difirefsfulfituaticnfrom 
which  foe  was  refcued  by  Jones. 

rp  HOUGH  nature  hath  by  no  means  mixed 
JL  up  an  equal  fhare  either  of  curiofity  or  vanity 
in  every  human  composition,  there  is  perhaps  no 
individual  to  whom  fhe  hath  not  allotted  fuch  a  pro- 
portion of  both,  as  requires  much  arts  and  pains 
too,  to  fubdue  and  keep  under.  A  conqueft,  how- 
ever, abfolutely  neceffary  to  every  one  who  would 
In  any  degree  deferve  the  characters  of  wifdom  or 
good-breeding. 

As  Jones  therefore  might  very  juflly  be  called 
a  well  bred  man,  he  had  ft i Bed  all  that  curiofity 
which  the  extraordinary  manner  in  which  he  had 
found  Mrs.  Waters,  muft  be  fuppofed  to  have  oc- 
cafioned.  Fie  had  indeed  at  firft  thrown  out  fome 
few  hints  to  the  lady ;  but  when  he  perceived  her 
induftrioufly  avoiding  any  explanation,  he  was  con- 
tented to  remain  in  ignorance,  the  rather  as  he  was 
not  without  fufpicion,  that  there  were  fome  circum- 
ftances  which  muft  have  raifed  her  blufhes,  had  fhe 
related  the  whole  truth. 

Now,  fince  it  is  poffible  that  fome  of  our  readers 
may  not  fo  eafily  acquiefce  under  the  fame  ignorance, 
and  as  we  are  very  defirous  to  fatisfy  them  all,  we 
have  taken  uncommon  pains  to  inform  ourfelves  of 
the  real  fact,  with  the  .relation  of  which  we  {hall 
conclude  this  book. 

This  lady  then  had  lived  fome  years  with  one  cap- 
tain Waters,  who  was  a  captain  in  the  fame  regi- 
ment to  which  Mr.  Northerton  belonged.  She  paft 
for  that  gentleman's  wife,  and  went  by  his  name ; 
and  yet,  as  the  ferjeant  faid,  there  were  fome  doubts 
3  concern- 
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concerning  the  reality  of  their  marriage,  which  we 
fhall  not  at  prefent  take  upon  us  to  refolve. 

Mrs.  Waters,  I  am  forry  to  lay  it,  had  for  fome 
time  contracted  an  intimacy  with  the  above-men- 
tioned enfign,  which  did  no  great  credit  to  her  re- 
putation. That  fhe  had  a  remarkable  fondnefs  for 
that  young  fellow  is  moft  certain  ;  but  whether  fhe 
indulged  this  to  any  very  criminal  lengths,  is  not  fo 
extremely  clear,  unlefs  we  will  fuppofe  that  women 
never  grant  every  favour  to  a  man  but  one*  without 
granting  him  that  one  alfo. 

The  divifion  of  the  regiment  to  which  captain 
Waters  belonged,  had  two  days  preceded  the  march 
of  that  company  to  which  Mr.  Northerton  was  the 
enfign ;  fo  that  the  former  had  reached  Worcefter, 
the  very  day  after  the  unfortunate  rencounter  be- 
tween Jones  and  Northerton,  which  we  have  before 
recorded. 

Now  it  had  been  agreed  betv/een  Mrs.  Waters  and 
the  captain,  that  fhe  would  accompany  him  in  his 
march  as  far  as  Worcefter,  where  they  were  to  take 
their  leave  of  each  other,  and  me  was  thence  to 
return  to  Bath,  where  fhe  was  to  flay  till  the  end  of 
the  winter's  campaign  againil  the  rebels. 

With  this  agreement  Mr.  Northerton  was  made 
acquainted.  To  fay  the  truth,  the  lady  had  made 
him  an  afngnation  at  this  very  place,  and  promifed 
to  flay  at  Worcefter  till  his  divifion  came  thither ; 
with  v/hat  view,  and  for  what  purpofe  mufl  be  left 
to  the  reader's  divination  5  for  though  we  are  obliged 
to  relate  facts,  we  are  not  obliged  to  do  a  violence  to 
our  nature  by  any  comments  to  the  difadvantage  of 
the  lovelieft  part  of  the  creation. 

Northerton  no  fooner  obtained  a  releafe  from  his 
captivity,  as  we  have  feen,  than  he  hafled  away 
to  overtake  Mrs.  Waters ;  wrhich,  as  he  was  a  very 
active  nimble  fellow,  he  did  at  the  lait  mentioned 
city,  fome  few  hours  after  captain  Waters  had  left 
her  :  At  his  firfl  arrival  he  made  no  Icruple  of  ac- 
quainting 
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quainting  her  with  the  unfortunate  accident,  which 
he  made  appear  very  unfortunate  indeed;  for  he 
totally  extracted  every  particle  of  what  could  be  called 
fault,  at  lead  in  a  court  of  honour,  though  he  l«eft 
fome  circumllances  which  might  be  queftionable  in 
a  court  of  law. 

Women,  to  their  glory  be  it  fpokeh,  are  more 
generally  capable  of  that  violent  and  apparently  dif- 
intereftedpaftionof  love,  which  feeks  only  the  good 
of  its  objeft,  than  men.  Mrs.  Waters,  therefore, 
was  no  fooner  apprized  of  the  danger  to  which  her 
lover  was  expofed,  than  me  loft  every  confederation 
befides  that  of  his  fafety  j  and  this  being  a  matter 
equally  agreeable  to  the  gentleman,-  it  became  the 
immediate  fubjedt  of  debate  betv/een  them. 

After  much  confutation  on  this  matter,  it  was  at 
length  agreed,  that  the  enfign  mould  go  acrofs  the 
try  to  Hereford,  whence  he  might  find  fome 
conveyance  to  one  of  the  fea-ports  in  Wales,  and 
thence  might  make  his  efcape  abroad.  In  all  which 
expedition  Mrs.  Waters  declared  (he  would  bear  him 
company;  and  for  which  me  was  able  to  furnifh  him 
with  money,  a  very  material  article  to  Mr.  Norther - 
tony  fne  having  then  in  her  pocket  three  bank  notes 
to  the  amount  of  90 1.  betides  fome  cafh,  and  a 
diamond  ring  of  pretty  confiderable  value  on  her 
finger.  All  which  me,  with  the  utmoft  confidence, 
revealed  to  this  wicked  man,  little  fufpccling  fbc 
ihoukl  by  thefe  means  infpire  him  with  a  defign  of 
robbing  her.  Now  as  they  mufb,  by  taking  horfes 
from  Worcester,  have  furnifned  any  purfuers  with 
the  means  of  hereafter  difcovering  their  route,  the 
enfign  propofed,  and  the  lady  prefently  agreed,  to 
make  their  firft  ftage  on  foot;  for  which  purpofe  the 
hardnefs  of  the  froft  was  very  feafonable. 

The  main  part  of  the  lady's  baggage  was  already 
at  Bath,  and  me  had  nothing  with  her  at  prefent  be- 
fides  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  linen,  which  the  gallant 
undertook  to  carry  in  his  own  pockets.    All  things, 

therefore, 
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therefore,  being  fettled  in  the  evening,  they  arofo 
early  the  next  morning,  and  at  five  o'clock  departed 
from  Worcefter,  it  being  then  above  two  hours  be- 
fore day.  But  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  the  full, 
gave  them  all  the  light  me  was  capable  of  affording. 

Mrs.  Waters  was  not  of  that  delicate  race  of 
women  who  are  obliged  to  the  invention  of  vehicles 
for  the  capacity  of  removing  themfelves  from  one 
place  to  another,  and  with  whom  consequently  a 
coach  is  reckoned  among  the  neceffaries  of  life. 
Her  limbs  were  indeed  full  of  ftrength  and  agility, 
and  as  her  mind  was  no  lefs  animated  with  fpirit,  me 
was  perfectly  able  to  keep  pace  with  her  nimble  lover. 

Having  travelled  on  for  fome  miles  in  a  high 
road,  which  Northerton  faid  he  was  informed  led 
to  Hereford,  they  came  at  the  break  of  day  to  the 
fide  of  a  large  wood,  where  he  fuddenly  flopped,  and 
affecting  to  meditate  a  moment  with  himfelf,  expreff- 
ed  fome  apprehenfions  from  travelling  any  longer 
in  fo  public  a  way.  Upon  which  he  eafily  perfuad- 
ed  his  fair  companion  to  ftrike  with  him  into  a 
path  which  feemed  to  lead  directly  through  the  wood, 
and  which  at  length  brought  them  both  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Mazard-hill. 

Whether  the  execrable  fcheme,  which  he  now  at- 
tempted to  execute,  was  the  effect  of  previous  de- 
liberation, or  whether  it  now  firft  came  into  his 
head,  I  cannot  determine.  But  being  arrived  in 
this  lonely  place,  where  it  was  very  improbable  he 
fhould  meet  with  any  interruption ;  he  fuddenly  Hip- 
ped his  garter  from  his  leg,  and  laying  violent  hands 
on  the  poor  woman,  endeavoured  to  perpetrate  that 
dreadful  and  detectable  fact,  which  we  have  before 
commemorated,  and  which  the  providential  appear- 
ance of  Jones  did  fo  fortunately  prevent. 

Happy  was  it  for  Mrs.  Waters  that  fhe  was  not  of 
the  weakeil  order  of  females  ■,  for  no  fooner  did  me 
perceive  by  his  tying  a  knot  in  his  garter,  and  by 
his  declarations,  what  his  hellifti  intentions  were, 

than 
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than  fhe  flood  ftoutly  to  her  defence,  and  lo  ftrongly 
ftruggled  with  her  enemy,  fcreaming  all  the  while 
for  ainftance,  that  fhe  delayed  the  execution  of  the 
villain's  purpofe  feveral  minutes,  by  which  means 
Mr.  Jones  came  to  her  relief,  at  that  very  initant 
when  her  ftrength  failed,  and  fhe  was  totally  over- 
powered, and  delivered  her  from  the  ruffian's  hands, 
with  no  other  lofs  than  that  of  her  clothes,  which 
were  torn  from  her  back,  and  of  the  diamond  ring, 
which  during  the  contention  either  dropped  from  her 
finger,  or  was  wrenched  from  it  by  Northerton.    . 

Thus,  reader,  we  have  given  thee  the  fruits  of"  a 
very  painful  enquiry,  which,  for  thy  fatisfa&ion, 
we  have  made  into  this  matter.  And  here  we  have 
opened  to  thee  a  fcene  of  folly,  -as  well  as  villany, 
which  we  could  fcarce  have  believed  a  human  crea- 
ture capable  of  being  guilty  of ;  had  we  not  remem- 
bered that  this  fellow  was  at  that  time  firmly  per- 
fuaded,  that  he  had  already  committed  a  murder, 
and  had  forfeited  his  life  to  the  law.  As  he  con- 
cluded therefore,  that  his  only  fafety  lay  in  flight,  he 
thought  the  poffefllng  himfelf  of  this  poor  woman's 
money  and  ring,  would  make  him  amends  for  the 
additional  burthen  he  was  to  lay  on  his  confeience. 

And  here,  reader,  we  muft  ftrictly  caution  thee, 
that  thou  doll  not  take  any  occafion,  from  the  miibe- 
haviour  of  fuch  a  wretch  as  this,  to  reflect  on  fo 
worthy  and  honourable  a  body  of  men,  as  are  the 
officers  of  our  army  in  general.  Thou  wilt  be  pleaf- 
ed  to  connder,  that  this  fellow,  as  we  have  already  in- 
formed thee,  had  neither  the  birth  nor  education  of 
a  gentleman,  nor  was  a  proper  perfon  to  be  enrolled 
among  the  number  of  fuch.  If  therefore  his  bafe- 
nefs  can  juftly  reflect  on  any  befides  himfelf,  it  mult 
be  only  on  thofe  who  gave  him  his  commiflion. 
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